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A Real Partnership Plan Operating in the South 


\pplication of Employe Representation and Profit Sharing at the Abbeville Cotton Mills—Modifications Made Neces- 
sary by Conditions in That Section—Remarkable Development of Economie Education Among 
the Operatives—Its Operation Represents a Daring Glimpse Into the Future 








<OM a historical standpoint, than Industrial Democracy, shop com- tives, made up of elected representa~ the company and its employes, and 
\bbeville, S. ( is noteworthy mittees or other well known types tives from the employes, and a Board the spread of radical tendencies which 
because there was held the last The Abbeville Cotton Mills have of Management, composed equally of are gradually making some form of 


abinet meeting of the Confed- been operating for more than five representatives from the Board of employe representation almost a ne- 
From a textile standpoint, this years under a Partnership Plan ( )peratives and trom the management ct Ssitv. 
wn is of particular interest be with which the readers of TEXTILE of the company, and finally represent What about Abbeville? Here there 
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The Operation of the Partnership : mae Sa ae || The Effect of Planting Is Shown 
Plan Is Not the Only Note- AIH sc ~ 4 | in Fig. 1, the Mill; Fig. 2, the 
worthy Development at the | 7" . | Mill Office. and Fig. 3, a Mill 
Abbeville Cotton Mills, as These NW Le Street, With Its Carefully 
Pictures Will Indicate. One of NM L.-<s i , ee Yt yi Trimmed Hedges Which Are a 
the Outstanding Features is the : j Hobby with J. F. Barnwell, 
Extensive Planting Which Beauti- F Treasurer. Fig. 4, Shows the 
fies the Mill and Homes : Tomato Club; Land and Seed 

\re Provided 


Fig. 5 I, a Construction 
View of the S. M. Milli- . 
ken Community Build- : Oe 
ing. Completed Last ; ' 
Spring James Hemp- 
hill, Greenwood, S. C.. 
Was the Architect for 


the Building 





\bbeville Cotton Mills pre \WorLD are familiar, as its succes tives of both the employes and the one race with a untformity of ideals, 

| the very few examples of at the plants of the Dutchess Bleac!l communit n the Board of Directors ntimate contact between the opera 

ion of emplove representa- ery, Inc., Wappinger’s Falls, N. \ soatic ts ti eral manager, who 
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the writer and partly from the state 


ments made to him by J. F. Barnwell 


treasurer and general manager. The 


many times 


same question has arisen 
in history. Abraham Lincoln, when 


he was planning his Emancipation 
Proclamation, might have been asked 
“VU not let well enough alone? The 
slaves themselves are not clamoring 


‘> 


for freedom It is doubtful if they 


will know what to do with it when 
they get it But Lincoln was look 
ing, not at the present, but at the 
Tuture And he promoters of the 
Partnership Plan are gazing ahead. 
Call them fifty years ahead of their 


1,1 


YOu i1Ke; 


no higher compli- 
ment can be paid them 


fact that 
opinion 


emphasizing the 


just the personal 


the writer, it 1s possible to visualize 


the change which a few more genera- 
tions will make in these mill folk of 
the South. They may not be ready for 


democracy today, but some day they 


will be clamoring for it, whether 
ready or not. *And its gradual evo 
lution, now going on in Abbeville, 


will prepare them for the proper use 
of the principles of democracy, and 
guard ‘them ag the 
those principles which 


ainst misuse of 


has been a 

glaring weakness in practically every 

example of democratic government. 
Outline of Representation 


Fortunately the writer does not 


have to limit his analysis to personal 
surmise. From Mr. Barnwell, he got 
the key to the situation. Mr. Barn 


well, it must be remembered, has 
grown up with Abbeville and its in 
habitants. He knows his 
people; he is ever ready to listen to 
them and help them. What is his 
attitude toward the Partnership 
Plan? 

To understand his thoughts, it 1s 
necessary to mention briefly the out 
standing features of employe repre- 
sentation at Abbeville. The Board of 
Operatives, of 
elected employes, represents the in 
terests of the workers in all matters 
pertaining to 


and loves 


composed eleven 


work, recreation and 
community life, and cooperates with 
the company in all things tending to 
promote the common good. It admin 
isters the affairs of the village; pre 
pares and recommends an annual bud- 
get covering the estimated cost of op- 
eration of the property and activities 
under its direction; recommends ex- 
penditures for improvements or addi- 
tions to the village; cooperates in the 
improvement of physical conditions 
and the increase of efficiency in the 
mill; acts as a clearing house for the 
presentation to the management of all 
grievances and claims any 
ploye, of employes, or ex- 
employe ; 


of em- 
group 
and has control of the ad 
ministration of the sinking fund set 
aside for unemployment and health 
insurance. 

The Advisory Board, correspond- 
ing to the Board of Management at 
the Dutchess and Rockland plants, 
and composed ot four 


members 


ap 


pointed by the Board of Directors and 
four appointed by the Board of Op 
eratives, considers all questions affect- 
ing the conduct of the mull, such as 
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fixing of wages and hours, adjust- 
ment of claims or grievances, rules 
for employment, discharge, discipline, 


etc., and makes recommendations to 
the Board of Directors. 
Economic Education 
The most important effect of this 


plan, as seen by Mr. Barnwell, is the 





Competitive Gardening at Abbeville (S. C.) Cotton Mills. 


“Twin House,” as the Operatives on 
Keeping Up Their Grounds. 


spread of economic education among 
the workers. Representatives of the 
operatives visit other plants nearby 
to ascertain wages paid in order to 
recommend any necessary adjustment 
in the “current market wage” which 
is paid at Abbeville before any profits 
are considered. These representatives 
get a first-hand view of conditions in 
other mills, and are able to inform 
their co-workers. Four of them sit in 
with directors of the company and get 
to know its actual financial status. 
They are told if the mill is operating 
at a profit or at a loss. 

But the education not stop 
here. Monthly mass meetings are held 


does 


Scene on Playground at 


at which these facts are explained 
simply and honestly to all the em- 
ployes. 


Profit-Sharing 
The other important feature of 
this Partnership Plan is the divi- 


sion of profits. 
is different 


Naturally this phase 
Abbeville than at the 


at 





This Is Called the 
Either Side Vie With Each Other in 


At Present the Man on the Left Wins by a Tree 


northern bleacheries of the company. 
In the latter, goods are processed on 
commission and it is fairly easy to 
estimate profit or loss for each month. 
In the Abbeville Cotton Mills, where 
export sheetings are made principally, 
the extent of operation does not indi- 
cate the profits made. The condition 
of the selling market is the para- 
mount consideration, and consequently 
profits there are now figured annually. 

Furthermore, if the bleacheries do 
not receive work from their customers 
it is necessary to shut down. In the 
cotton mill it is possible—and usually 
advisable—to continue to manufac- 
ture to stock. Consequently unem- 








Abbeville (S. C.) 


Cotton Mills 
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ployment is almost a negligible fa 
in the latter and the so-called wu 
ployment fund becomes almost ex 
sively a sick-and-accident fund. 
The operation of the profit sha: 
has undergone a certain amount 
modification to meet these diff. 
conditions. At first it closely res: 
bled that at Garnerville and Wap- 
pingers Falls. After the payment of 
seven per cent. on the capital inves 
and allowing for depreciation 
income tax, 20 per cent. was set ;< 


4 


for a capital sinking fund and 20 ner 
cent for a labor sinking fund 2 
remainder was divided between the 


management and the employes or 
basis of the capital invested and the 
payroll respectively, which was 
most 50-50. After certain minor: 
modifications, the plan was changed 
to the payment of the legal rate on 
capital; allowance for depreciation 
and taxes; and division of the remain- 
der, 75 per cent. to management and 
25 per cent. to operatives. 

Naturally, since the depression set 
in and the export market was partic- 
ularly affected, there was no division 
of profits as profits were not made 
The remarkable point here is that the 
employes understood the conditions 
and did not allow the stopping of 
bonuses to dampen their interest in 
the plan of employe representation. 

Only recently the old unemploy- 
ment fund became exhausted and the 
company proposed to the Board of 
Operatives the establishment of a new 
fund, to be formed by payment of one 
per cent. of their wages by the opera- 
tives and twice the amount, thus 
raised, by the management. This was 
to be non-compulsory, and naturally 
only those employes who subscribed 
to the fund were to participate in its 
health and accident benefits. The 
Board unanimously accepted the prop- 
osition and recommended it to the 
workers. Already over 100 workers 
have signed, and it is believed that at 
least 50 per cent. will be enrolled. 

As an example of economic educa- 
tion, this is hard to beat. It would be 
interesting to know how much 
interest such a plan would have 
aroused at Abbeville before the estab- 
lishment of the Partnership Plan 
started the operatives thinking along 
the lines of actual profit and loss, 
comparative conditions, insurance 
and other problems hitherto restricted 
to meetings of directorates. 


The Basis of the Plan 


The objection often made to any 
profit-sharing plan is that the workers 
share profits only, and not losses, and 
consequently cannot be considered 
actual partners. Its operation 
therefore considered an economic 
lacy. 

The philosophy of the plan is dif- 
ferent from this. Although the work 
ers have no money invested in 
company, they have invested their 
lives in it—and its success or failur 
means actual profit and loss on 
investment. 


is 
fal- 


This may sound idealistic, but 
writer has seen the plan in opet 
at three plants and can testify t! 
is a practical, working ideal 
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We Believe 


F D Q R A in the Conservation and Protection 
of Domestic Industries 





For Mobilizing Industry 
HE conference held last week at the 
Philadelphia Arsenal between the As- 
sistant Secretary of War and repre- 
sentatives of various industries, including the 
textile trade, may not have accomplished any- 
thing of specific nature and may not lead to 
any very definite results, but at least it afforded 
the opportunity of expressing agreement with 
Government officials in their belief that in- 
dustry could co-operate with the War Depart- 
ment to much better effect than during the 
war for the good of all concerned. 

The meeting was called with the idea of im- 
pressing upon industrial leaders the desirabil- 
ity, as well as necessity, of some sort of pro- 
gram which might be developed to provide for 
a more orderly and effective mobilization of 
industry in the case of emergency. The ap- 
plause which greeted the statement of the As- 
sistant Secretary that both industry and labor 
should be conscripted in time of war and that 
the elimination of exorbitant profits should be 
guaranteed was significant of the attitude of 
manufacturers. While the arrangement dur- 
ing the war accomplished this end to a degree 
by allowing contractors to make big profits and 
then taking them away in the form of taxes, 
it was felt that a much more systematic and ef- 
fective method could be devised by mutual 
effort in time of peace. As stated no definite 
program looking to this end was outlined, yet 
it was very apparent that those in attendance 
representing industry were willing to agree 
to any sensible method which might be de- 
vised to accomplish this result. 


A good deal of stress was laid upon the de- 
sideratum of quantity in production under war 
conditions, but there was a failure to empha- 
size the desirability of producing quality mer- 
chandise. This matter, it is believed, is most 
important and its development would mean 
much saving for the Government and for the 
country at large in time of war. Quality mer- 
chandise means a lessening of quantity and the 
accruing benefit to Government forces and to 
industry is a matter deserving of serious con- 
sideration in formulating plans for the mob- 
ilization of the country’s industries in time of 
emergency. 

\nother point which is felt to have received 
less consideration than is deserving is the ques- 
tion of carrying through plans for improve- 
ment in equipment and in methods which are 
proposed from time to time through the com- 
bined efforts of the War Department and of 
manufacturers. So many times it is known 
that worthy efforts which have a legitimate 
ha-is fail of execution because those who un- 
dcotake them are not able to see them through 

| their places are taken by newcomers whose 

rience in the particular line does not fit 
1 to carry on the work begun. Remedies 
such failures are difficult to propose or to 
vy out for they would involve considerable 


reorganization and elimination of red tape, 
both of which seem hard to effect If, how- 
ever, subsequent conferences of industry with 
officials of the War Department or any other 
Government service in which a large amount 
of supplies is needed will bring together the 
minds of competent authorities on this prob 
lem it is believed it will do much to facilitate 
the conduct of affairs, not only in time of 
emergency but also in the piping times of peace. 


* * * 


The Future of Long Cottons 
ROWERS of extra staple cottons and 
their organizations, including the var- 
ious co-operative marketing associa- 
tions, appear to be just awakening to the fact 
that demand does not warrant the normal 
premiums for which they have been holding, 
and that have become abnormal under exist- 
ing conditions. According to apparently re- 
liable press reports they are now engaged in 
a delayed investigation designed to locate the 
causes of relatively low prices for extra staples 
and have about come to the conclusion that it 
is due to the lack of demand for high-quality 
goods, and that it will be advisable to restrict 

the long-staple acreage the coming season. 
The conclusion is based upon such incom- 
plete and inaccurate assumptions, and the acre- 
age reduction suggestion is so palpably de- 
signed for its speculative influence upon prices, 
that the sincerity of the investigators is made 
to appear decidedly questionable. If the ad- 
vice is taken at its face value by growers of 
extra stap!es and the acreage radically reduced, 
there is no doubt but that somewhat higher 
prices will be realized on unmarketed stocks, 
but the givers of such advice will be very care- 
ful not to guarantee that prices of Uplands 
next season will be more profitable than those 
of extra staples. Furthermore, they will not 
guarantee that a radically reduced acreage in 
domestic staples would not prove permanently 
to the advantage of Egyptian, West Indian, 
Brazilian and Peruvian growers of long cotton. 
Fortunately for spinners and for domestic 
growers of staples, the great majority of the 
latter who regularly grow extra staples are men 
of means who are well informed, and are not 
likely to allow temporary conditions to dis- 
courage them, or to influence them to plant 
less profitable short cottons. Even if they do 
not know that the world production of long 
staples is much more nearly normal than that 
of short cottons, and that shipments from 
Egypt thus far this season are well in excess of 
those for the same period of 1921-22, they 
should know that there is a handsome profit in 
extra staples at average prices of the last three 
months, and that, if they had been willing to 
meet Egyptian prices, stocks would now be 

comparatively small. 

It is quite probable that there will be in- 
creased planting of Uplands the coming season 
by growers who have had unfortunate experi- 


ences with the boll weevil, but it is highly im- 
probable that there will be any marked 
decrease in acreage planted with long staple 
seed in those sections where the soil is espe- 
cially adapted for the latter. It is true that the 
largest and most profitable demand this season 
was for one to one and one-eighth inch cottons, 
and this is likely to be the case next season; 
but is is reasonably certain that there will be 
an improved demand for the longer staples 
and planters should not be misled by present 
relatively low prices to restrict the acreage of 
the latter in any radical manner. 
. o~-s 


Constructive Opening of Wool 
Goods 

CONSTRUCTIVE move has been made 
by the American Woolen Co. in pricing 
4 goods for the fall, 1923, season. The 
levels are not so low that the industry outside 
the big company must strangle profits to meet 
them, nor are they so high that the clothier 
may with any justification claim them to be ex- 
orbitant. Reports from sources close to the 
Company state that the average rise as com- 
pared with last year in staple worsteds is 12% 
per cent, which is surely moderate when the 
great rise in wool, tops and yarns, over the 
same period, is considered. Woolen overcoat- 
ings which the trade accepts as priced on an 
even closer basis than the worsted suitings are, 
however, 20 to 30 per cent above last year’s fig- 
ures on similar goods. Direct comparisons are 

difficult because many of the lines are new. 

To those of the big company’s competitors 
who were expecting a sensational start to the 
new season with radical price cuts, the figures 
named in comparison with those expected seem 
high. On the contrary, to those who had 
studied the situation as regards stringency of 
raw wool supplies and the improved condition 
of the clothing market, the prices seemed low 
when compared with the best figures which 
might possibly have been obtained for the 
goods. Turning to the women’s wear depart- 
ment of the American Woolen Co., one finds 
prices named on several of their repeat num- 
bers actually 10 per cent below current trading 
levels among second hands, while the increase 
of only ene of the repeats above last fall is as 
high as 11 per cent. 

It is confidently expected that clothiers 
will support this offering and the other offer- 
ings which have come on the market this week, 
and those which are still to come. The gain in 
worsteds over a year ago is about 30 cents on 
a fabric costing $2.50, or about $1.00 addi- 
tional on the length of cloth in a suit. If the 
consumer has to pay an advance of more than 
$2.50 on the retail price of a garment, 
one of the distributing trades stands self-in 
dicted. The cloth manufacturer is certainly 
guiltless of any charge of choking trade by un- 
duly elevating prices. The consumer will 
doubtless pay a $2.50 advance on a suit or @ 
coat and be none the wiser. 
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Convention Committee 


Will Represent S. N. E. T. Club in 
Entertaining National Assn. 





(from Ow 


€ committee f 1e Southern 
England Textile Club that will 
pera ith other Providence or WasHincton, D.C, Jan. 25 ovimpleted and undoubtedly the report 
tions entertaining the Na- ih Hl. committee of textile manu- “I! be submitted to the Senate in the 
ASS ion of Cotton Manu et ers who came to Washing- Cvlrse of the next month 
ete F . 4 ention at the veck to discuss the so-called 7 i 7 
on April 1 Fabric bill certainly deset Cotton Transportation Problems 
: great tad ' t hey lt I Lihers ire Ll gor l ally projects 1h 
: ; yD, DEE ey | ippal the textile industry that need tackling 
t rorestalies \gricultural and it properly handled the Govern- 
S getting y ment might be abl help out. At 
mi oe n at the present sess I I east that is the idea of some. In this 
| ’ ti . ’ ction thr Wepart nent ol Com 
; thi erce asked the present session ot 
re 2 5 gress 1 ‘ /propriation ot 
: — ‘ eat some $500,000 study ot do- 
1] : on e 1 attitud Senate > estic probiells ) lie Bureau ot 
wn a CCAUst . derstood t reig and Womestic Commerce. 
| eee bers of pper House Only $30,000 was given to the De- 
” ; cs ite which e large ext l artment, which becomes available on 
; ve ; ests are ecelving a food larly luly 4 \With this $50,000 the Depart- 
ra W. Dimick, treasures munications condemning ihe bill nent hopes to start a study of do 
a f this has brought the matter estic problems in the hope that this 
ee, Br ; ery forcibly to the attention of A im will be added to in vears to come. 
; es s = istratiol ers and consider Part of his appropriation, of 
| —s cact en place during 1 ourse, will be available to the Textile 
- Z a ast I lays Division ot the Department and no 
i ees : or | ge, ul aj , ubt there are many uses to which 
Te ie Upper i > SPOS nay be pu (Ine ot the domestic 
. tl CS , yblems whie n ioht vell be studied 
lerstood s he Textile D1 n is that of in 
: e an eu transporta particularly as 
¢ ; ent ut the rut ibric egards shipment t cotton The 
= : ; not bec V at this seS- same rail rate prevails on cotton 
< rt Congress vot onl eS hether one bale is shipped or one 
2 oe Joe : t t ri econ ’ indred, while 1 ycean transporta- 
ae says that the bill will not even” tion a preferential rate is allowed on 
; ey serial pass the Senate at the present session density packed cotton ()fficials of the 
Congress has only about six mot Division are not disposed to discuss 
Stresses “ Drag ~ of Cotton “ecks which to legislate betore the the proposition, but it is generally be 
= sent session ends, and the policy Jieved that the Division is in a posi- 


the 


» get definite 


Quality 
Yarn 


Speaking he 


Bearing of This this 


Strength of 


BEDFORD, AlAs 


on \dministration at time Is tion to take up certain transportation 


action on the appropria- matters for the trade 


and this new ac- 


on bills. So far asthe Upper House ts tivity. if it develops. might lead to 


e student f the New Bedtord concerned, several appropriation bills that very kind of helptulness. 
eX Sc hoe Cotton mes re waiting to be acted upon, rollow 
ell, cotton specialist of the ng which another rural credits bil cen 
: Mi nd allie iterests. en vill come up, and after that the gen Will Tariff Be Revised? 
1 the importance of character ral understanding is that the Admi President Harding is going to be 
bent Senwtlh: maeriing fakin anil naa: eivat dike ceckiiann illed upon in the near future to de 
a o] rine bill is called un and this will Cide whether or not he 1s going ‘to 


1 


tenis iar ts e probably be kent the unfinished ; avail himself of the privilege in the 
t} 


ii Shc ‘Sonste we ’ ; present tariff law of revising the 
ti ] | e possibkk \ rey rates, as set forth in aragraph 315 

‘ ; utd ai “a ae Sithescnes here is much controversy on this 
possible. wa voint and there vo schools of 

fj ‘ a vht to a uught within t laritt Commission 

, ; ie aratirs : . elf. One of these factions, headed 

( Reale te New Eng y Chairman Marvin, is apparently ot 

= “re re the opinion that the tariff should not 

' , lustr i] be tampered with even with the au 

ction in the Unner House thority of paragraph 315, while the 

: hric bill. is ther faction, headed by Commis 

\ , S] eT ( ulberts n, believes that 

( ges should be made It is this 

coal point which must soon come up 

ve Jam” in Exchange Investigation for final judgment by the President 

Commission, in This very point is of particular in 

Cc nees terest to the textile in 1ustrv, be cause, 

sult of a hile officials of the Commission will 


tion introduced by Sen- not discuss applications that have 





South Carolina, har heen made for changing the tariff 

int “jam.” fi- rates, it 1s positively known that ap 

e ‘ aA } ¢ touching 
t t Tf Culbertson 

e cot \ 1 ] nN up in his 
ii Ang t f 1 le in the 
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While Mr. ¢ 
bertson is not in a position to disc: 
the matter at this time, it is known 
feels that the textile rates are 
properly divided and it is rumored 
the opinion that some oi 
rates are higher than they should | 
1s indicated above, there are 


textile schedules. 


Is OL 


schools of thought as regards 
powers given the President to char 


rates in the present bill. This app 


not alone to officials of the Comn 
sion, but to business men who h 
made a study of the taritt. Un 
tainty to business has been urg: 
one of the cbjections to this 
power conterred on. the Presi 
Discussing this pein 1 the 
Mir. Culbertson said 

‘On the contrary, it is more lil 


‘ } lat. \ sil 
that gre: ability will 


it. Under the old 


rates were practically never chang 


result f1 


iter st 
system individ 
except as a part of a general revisi 
Nothing could be more disturbing 
business than the long-drawn 
tariff controversy through which 
have just passed. 
halt 


For a year a1 


Congress worked the ta 


on 


and business was held in suspet 


he alternative is an orderly metl 
of procedure by which individual rat 
may be changed when conditions 
quire. Under the 
the 


await a 


new powers coi 


ferred upon President it is 


generai revisi 


necessary to 2g 


of the ybtain relief 


Chose 


interested in the tariff should welcome 


tariff in order t 


in the case of particular rates 
affords 


a measure which 


quate 


them ade- 
opportunity to be heard and to 
have individual rates modified to meet 
changing conditions without the seri- 
ous upheaval which always accom- 


1 


panies a general revision of t 


tariff.” 


1e 


*x * * 


Wool Tariff to the Front 


A prolonged discussion on the wool 
tariff took place on the floor of the 
Senate Tuesday, when charges 
were hurled back and forth between 
Republican protectionists and Demo- 
cratic free traders. Senator Smoot of 
Utah lead the debate for the Repub 


hile Senator Walsh of Mas- 


1) 


on 


licans, w 
sachusetts took up the cudgel for the 
Democrats 


Senator Walsh that the 
had the price f 
to the extent of 
for 
with the recent annour 


re 


1 ¢ 
charged 


new tariff increased 


Ww ol cloth about . 
or S10 a garment overcoats 
accordance 


ment of the American Woolen Cot 
pany. Senator Smoot, on the ot! 
hand, denied that the price inert 
was due to the tariff but to the “ g 
eral world increase in wool prices 
Senator Walsl n his attack ca 


statement in the pr 


tod vhich confirms claims mad 
the Democratic minority 11 
Ctanahe st summer that the 
: 
es ine 
( , ‘ 
T 4 
t te 
— 
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jenied most emphatically by lead- 

nembers of the majority party.” 

h. Senator then went on reading 

the Congressional Record some 

e colloquy which took place on 

1¢ oor of the Senate between him- 

and Mr. Smoot while the wool 

lule was being debated on the 

which he claimed bore out his 
ntions. 

=enator Smoot in his 

Walsh said in part: 

luring the discussion of the tar- 

when the Fordney-McCumber 

vas before the Senate, I stated 


cents 


answer to 


as far as the duty of 31 
sund on scoured content of wool 
should be no 
cloth. I 
an absolute 


‘oncerned, there 


ise in the price of 

tain that to be fact 
y.” The Senator continued: 

he increased world price of wool 

is something to do with the increase. 

Senator (referring to Mr. 

iish) knows they have 

the Senator knows they have not 


increased, 


creased to equal five or ten dollars 
[ taritt or be- 
se of the increased price of wool.” 
Senator Walsh came back at Sen 
Smoot with the following: 


suit because otf any 


Either the clothing manufacturers 
the woolen manufacturers are 
fiteering, and if they are I charg: 
Senator (Smoot) and his party 
the responsibility, because they 
ve increased the duty 
ed in favor of the clothing manu 
turer and also the manufacturer 01 
len cloth,” 
Valsh asked for an investigation ot 
ise in the cost of material, but 
s the debate subsided and_ finally 
led to give way to a bill under con 
deration on the floor, nothing was 
ne about any investigation. 


protective 


Deprecate Labor Handicap 





Rhode Island Textile Association 
\ddresses Governor 
rollowing communication § to 

(sovernor of Riode Island by the 

Island Textile Association and 
as a resolution by that or- 

tion under date of January 20 


a problem prominently be 


textile The letter 


industry. 


Heney Wilham S. Flynn 


nor of the State of Rhode 
und Providence Plantations 
% House, Providence, R. | 
(;overnor 
yrresent situation ot cottor 
uring in Rhode Island is 
» cause serious apprehensior 
orward looking citizens of 
rly century. New Eng 
s supreme in this Industry 
S of the last twentv-five 
| st s today 
I ) t ‘ 
; here be such 
S V 1 
hy + +1 ( ) ( S 
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“Falsehood-in-Fabric” Bill 





Carded Woolen Association Expresses Opinion About Capper 


Wool Goods Labeling Bill 


HE Carded Woolen Manufac- 
turers Association, 146 Summer 
Street, Boston, Mass., has issued an 


exhaustive statement, addressed to 
Congress and the President, analyz- 


ing and unqualifiedly condemning the 


Capper bill for requiring the label 
ing of woven wool goods to show the 
percentages of the different § ma- 
terials of which the goods are com- 


posed, The statement begins by 
pointing to the tact that the value of 
a wool fabric depends, not on whether 
it is made of new or reclaimed wool, 
but on the quality, length and strength 
of the fibers, the construction of the 


fabric, and the skill in workmanship. 


False and Misleading 

he Capper bill arbitrarily defines 
‘virgin wool” as wool that has never 
been previously spun or woven, and 
“recovered wool” as wool that has 
been previously spun or woven. The 
carded woolen manufacturers com 
pare the different kinds of Capper 


‘virgin wool” with Capper “ re- 
covered wool,” and show that many 
t the materials that would be 


marked “recovered wool ’ this 


bill are far superior for cloth making 


under 


purposes to much of the material that 
would be marked * virgin wool.” 

In view of 
that the intrinsic fabric 
depends on fabric and 
workmanship as well as grade of raw 
material, and that the Capper defini- 
tions of “ virgin 
wool” are 


these facts. namely, 
value of a 


construction 


wool” and “re 
covered misleading, the 
carded manufacturers state 
that it is utterly useless to attempt to 
reveal to the purchaser the intrinsic 
value of wool goods by marking the 
fabrics to P 


woolen 


show the proportions ot 


new wool and recovered wool as de 
fined by the Capper bill. Such marks 
would mislead the buyer orf wool 


clothing and for this reason the state 

ment denounces the Capper bill as “a 
legislative fake and fraud that should 
itself be branded | 


as a Falsehood in 


Fabric Bill.” 
Capper Bill Cannot Be Enforced 


The carded woolen manufacturers 


point to the impossibility of distin 


cuishing wool trom recovered 


new 


Rhode Island Textile 


R. I., April 24 and 25, 1923. 





American Cotton Manufacturers 
Richmond, Va., May 16 and 17, 1923. 


wool when both are mixed together 


cloth, vecause both 


In yarn or ma- 
terials are wool, both reacting in the 
same way to chemical tests an 
having the same appearance unde 
the microscop: Nevertheless, the 
Capper bill requires that false marks 
on wool goods shall tected by 
examination and analvsis in the Bu 
reau of Standards, the analvst 

certify under oath to the correctness 
ot the percentages lt shall ippeal 
from such certificate i e Capper 
law has been violate United 
States district attorney is required 

prosecute the otfender without delay 
tor the entorcement ilties 
which consist of fines up to $1,000 


and imprisonment up to one year. 


Chese provisions ot the bill arouse 


the carded woolen manufacturers who 


denounce them in these words 
‘Can you imagn iny man  o1 
Woman so base, so devoid of charac 
ter and sense of right and wrong as 
to be willing order to hold down 


position in the Bureau of 


or the Bureau of Chemistry to certify 
under oath to the constituent irts 
of a wool fabric as determined by his 
or her analysis or examination, know 
ing that such information is unob 


tainable, that the certificate is neces 


sarily a lie, and that the certificate is 


likely to be used to convict innocent 


persons of imaginary oftenses punish 


able by fine or imprisonment or both 


What would you think of such off 


cials?) What would vou think of a 
Government that filled its bureaus 
with them? \nd what is to be 


thought of the slipshod legislation 


methods by which this Capper bill 


containing such stupidly vicious pro 
can be reported 


visions trom any 


(Committee to the United States Sen 


word ot condemna 


ate without 
tion?” 
What Is Back of the Capper Bill? 


The carded woolen statement next 


1 ] ‘ } + } -] 

KeS up the question of Ww if is back 
ot the Wor FOOdS well 

10n, whicl S trac m (aro 
venor | | of IOOT ) ( per 

1 ' 

ot today | nove Cl 1 1 

with the we o wwers ” twee 
(a ! icd ha ray 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 
Association, Meeting and Dinner, Provi- 
dence-Biltmore Hotel, Providence, R. L.. January 29, 1923. 
Second International Silk Exposition, Grand Central Palace, 
New York, February 5-15, 1923. 
Knitting Arts Exhibition, Annual Exhibit. Commercial Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia, April 2-6, 1923. 

National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, 
Annual Convention, Philadelphia, April 3-4, 1923 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 
and Spring Convention, Providence-Biltmore Hotel, Providence. 


Annual Meeting 


Annual Meeting. 


Association 
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F. & H. Spring Style Book 
& Huffmann Co., 
J., is distributing the fifth 
F. & H. Fabric Book” 
covering lines for the spring, 1923, 
season It bound in 
full leather and presents swatches of 


The Forstmann 
Passaic, N 


volume of the * 
is handsomely 


Ig fabrics together with samples 


showing the color range. The fabrics 


included are as follows lwailleord 


Piquetwill, Piquette. Cordine, Pique 
tine Superior, Milanette, Traversine, 
willeord Raye, Cover Uwailleord 
Shanteen, Purltwill, Juina, Veldyne 
(re na *recios Marvel Spe cial 
\I ea rweignt Silk ache 
mire and “4703 Silk and Cachemire 
Du etvnie | e sprin color card 1 
cludes he following 18 — shades 
Moth Pandeat Natural Cobweb, 
Della Robbia, Parrakeet, Moecasin 
Cordilla Cinder, Malabar Porto 
Rico, ( aramel, Batwing, 1 can, Cor 
ican, R ipallo Navy ind Black 


Dixie Mercerizing Annual 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Jan. 24.—J. 


Lupton was ree’ected president of 
the Dixie Mercerizing Co. in the an 
il lectio1 ot fticers here today 
\ ther oft were also returned 
» othe Phe stockholders voted an 
ivestinet t approximately $150,000 
i improvements wl = machinery 
Plans announced the meeting call 
I r productio1 of the plant to be 
lead by the istallation of the new 
LChIners accol ling oOo | hI Me 
Kinney, general manage ind Cartter 
| ton Ire ture! 


R. I. Textile Assn. Meeting 

The fourth annual and 
Rhode Island Textile 
\ssociation will be held at the Provi- 
dence-Biltmore Hotel, Providence, R. 
l., next Monday evening, the princi 


meeting 
banquet of the 


pal speaker being Glenn Frank, editor 
of the Century Magazine, New York. 
bv special arrangement ; 
the Southern New 


Club have the privilege of attending 


members of 


England Textile 


the banquet, and so many have taken 


ulvantage of the opportunity that 


endan ( 1S ertain to be a fre ord. 


Worcester Mfrs. Meet 


lhe annual meeting of the Manu 

cturers’ lextile \ssociation of 
Worcester County, Mass., will be held 
his atternoon al 


the Hotel Bancroft 
Worcester, and will be preceded 
nner at which the principal speaker 
vill be Fred W. Howe, vice pre sident 
of the Crompton & 


Knowk | oom 


works, who w recount h 


neces on his trip to lapar 1 China 


Wool Grade Hearing Feb. 6 
ets 


VV ASI 1) cs Phe Depart 
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For Mobilizing Industry 


Textile Manufacturers Confer with 
Army Officials on War Problems 

More fifty 
textiles and other products responded 
ast Friday to the invitation of the 
Department ot the 


than manutacturers ot 


nited States Army to mect Assistant 
Secretary of War J. M. Wainwright 
Philadelphia Depot, 2Is!1 and 
Oregon Ave., for the purpose of dis 
g plan the \obiliz t ol 

tric In time Ol war. 
Secretary Wainwright told of the 


> 


> 


the War Department alo1 


t line, as responsibility had been 


| 
|! upon them by the Government 


1 an effort to avoid a repetition ot 


he loss of time and unnecessary ex 


pense experienced during the recent 
world. war. He stated that as it was 


impossible to secure the permission 
from Congress for the Department t 
purchase large 


be held in 


remaining 


supplies of goods to 


reserve, the only cours: 


was to formulate definite 
plans with the collecting of necessary 
detailed 


make it possible to set in motion the 


information which would 
required machinery of production at 
the shortest possible notice 

In addition to their responsibility 
for securing the supply material in 
normal times, it was also their task to 
insure a sufficient supply in the event 
of war emergency. Plans were to be 
made in advance not only for the 
required supplies, but also the indus 
trial organization to produce them. 

He told of the organization in the 
War Department of a Procurement 
Planning Division, including a repre 
sentative of each supply branch of the 
service. Each of the seven branches 
also has its planning group, with a 
number of officers assigned to special 
duty to study the various phases of 
the problem. An organization has 
been formed to adjust these various 
requirements and sources of supply 
with those of the Navy Department 
in order to avoid any possibility of 
overlapping and competition, thus 
handicapping production through 
duplicated demands made upon manu- 
facturers. 

In order to facilitate this work, he 
stated, the General Staff had been en- 
gaged in the preparation of mobiliza- 
tion plans of the military forces with 
a view of determining the number of 
men that would be required in the ser 
vice. By this means estimates of the 
total possible requirements in the way 
of supplies and equipment could be 
made and what would be required 
from industrial plants could be indi 
cated. The Department is now en 
caged in making a survey of these 


estimated requirements so to avoid 
anv overlapping or duplication. 
Secretary Wainwright also sug 


gested that a tentative contract would 
be drawn up with each manufacturer 


to indicate just what would be ex- 


pected from that plant in the event 


of war emergency. He stated in con- 


clusion that he was confident of the 


whole-hearted. patriotic co-operation 


1 


of industry under such conditions, 
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So. N. E. Textile Club Centennial 





Loving Cup Presented to First President Dimick—Deplore 
Radical Legislation 


HE centennial meeting of the 
Southern New England Tex- 
tile Club, held at the Providence- 


Biltmore Hotel, Providence, R. I., on 
Saturday of last week was not only 
the largest in point of attendance 
ever held in that city, but no meeting 
in recent vears had ever been attend 
ed by so 
Albert W. 


(srosvenor 


original members 
Dimick, treasurer of the 
Dale Mfg. Co. and first 
president of the club, was presented 


many 


with a silver loving cup in recogni 
tion of his work for the organization, 
the cup bearing the following inscrip- 
\lbert W. Dimick, 
New 


From. the 


tion: Founder 
of the England Tex- 
tile Club, Members, 
tennial Meeting, January 20, 1923.” 
Protest Against Radical Legislation 
\n important feature of the meet- 
ing was the adoption of a resolution 
presented by former president Henry 
C. Dexter, protesting against the en- 
actment by New England States of 
legislation tending to increase the 
cost or hamper the conditions of tex- 
tile manufacturing. The resolution 
was seconded by George Otis Draper 
and was adopted unanimously as fol 
lows: 
“Whereas, A 


well-informed 


Southern 


Cen 


large number of 
individuals, leaders in 
the various industrial activities of 
Rhode Island, appreciating the im- 
portance of cotton manufacturing in 
that state, and aware of the inroads 
the South is making on 
premacy of that industry in the 
North, have called the attention of 
their fellow citizens to the 
ness of the situation by the passage 
of resolutions, addresses at public 
meetings and through the press, and 

“Whereas, This meeting is com- 
posed of some 300 men engaged in or 
associated with textile manufacturing 
in Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, so that we are in a po- 
sition to know the facts in the case; 
therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we do hereby de- 
clare that the present situation is 
unprecedentedly serious and such as 
to demand the thoughtful and wise 
consideration of every one interested 
in the future industrial welfare of 
New England, and that there is such 
a material difference in the cost of 
manufacturing between the two 
sections that it is a cause of great 
concern to those engaged in the in- 
dustry ; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That there has been no 
time in the history of New England 
when the enactment of legislation 
tending to increase the costs or ham- 
per the conditions of textile manu- 
facturing would be more untimely or 
have more disastrous results than to 
day.” 

The Music and Speaking 

A. W. Couper, agent of the Paul 
Whitin Mfg. Co., Northbridge, Mass.. 
and musical director of the club, led 
the community 


the su- 


serious- 


singing and was as 
sisted by the following soloists: H. 


C. Coley, Howard Bros. Co., W orces- 
ter, Mass.; John T. Balmer, super- 
intendent, Merchants Mig. Co., Fall 
River, Mass., and Antonio Spencer, 
who rendered his old favorite, “* The 
Old Gray Bonnet.” Instrumental mu- 
sic was furnished by Natzky’s orches- 
tra. The after-dinner speaking, that 
was presided over by President Nel- 
son A. Batchelder, was confined to 
reminiscences by former officers and 
charter members. Among the speak- 
ers were former presidents Albert W. 
Dimick, Henry C. Dexter and John 
L. Burton. Among the charter mem- 
bers of the organization who spoke 
were Vice Presidents Ezra Dixon 
and Fred W. Steele, Director Fred- 
eric W. Howe, former secretary Fred 
I.. Chase and Antonio Spencer. 

A telegram of congratulation was 
from George E. Spofford, 
vice-president and general manager 
of the Langley (S.C.) Mills, one of 
the charter members. Albert Greene 
Duncan, former president of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, among the guests 
seated at the head table. 


received 


was 


The New Greens 


Two New Shades Start Vogue for 
Others—Good Combinations 

Early predictions show that green 
is going to continue in popular favor 
far into the summer months. The 
prestige of green was established in 
the early fall when two new shades 
upon the market and re- 
ceived such a hearty welcome by the 
trade and consumers that they have 
gradually been incorporated more and 
more into the lines of textile manu- 
facturers. 

These two shades were called Lan- 
vin Green and Almond Green. They 
were both a neutralized shade of 
green, slightly tinged with blue, and 
particularly suited to street wear. 

Many new greens have been put 
upon the market subsequently, and 
are making a strong popular appeal. 
These new shades together with the 
most popular shades of former sea- 
sons, which are still very good, can be 
classified generally under three head- 
ings; i.e., those particularly adapted 
to street wear, those suitable for 
sportwear, and the evening shades. 

For street wear, Lanvin Green and 
Almond Green still figure prominent- 
ly. In woolens, the Textile Color 
Card has introduced a Persian Green, 
much on the order of Lanvin, and 
Alhambra which is a strong green 
slightly tinged with blue. Eucalyptus 
is a deeper, duller green, which is 
a more or less staple color. 

For sportwear, the Emerald and 
Jade of last season are still in the 
There is a new shade 


were put 


foreground. 
out called Harlequin which promises 
to be acceptable for the lighter sport 


costumes. It is a clear, strong middle 


ereen, which is dashing when used in 
(Continued on page 65) 
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American’s Fall Opening 


Men’s Wear and Dress Goods At. 
tractive for New Season 

The start of the fall 1923 sc son 
as disclosed by the American \\ len 
Co.’s opening in men’s wear Mo: day 
has been made at a price level ayer 
aging 12% per cent higher tl 
year ago on worsteds, 16 per cent on 
staple overcoatings and 20 to 3 per 
cent on fancy-back overcoating., 

Of the three main groups of fat 
rics shown, overcoatings, woolen 
suitings and worsted suitings trade 
trade opinion is to the effect thar ti 
Overcoatings are the most closeh 
priced. When the great advance in 
wool during the last 12 monthis js 
considered, all lines are priced on a 
conservative basis and the gains in 
price which must be forwarded to the 
consumer through the clothier wil! 
probably be radical enough to check 
any buying movement which may de- 
velop. Sellers of suitings outside of 
the big company are not disturbed by 
the showing. In fact, the reaction is 
tavorable for the reason that some 
had feared a sharp cut in accordance 
with the policy shown by the big 
company in recent seasons. 


Serge 3192 at $2.6714 

The pivotal serge number, 31092, is 
priced at $2.67%2, which compares 
with the spring 1923 opening at $2.50 
and the fall 1922 opening at $2.35. 
Since the spring opening, however, 
this number, along with others, had 
been advanced and the last spring 
figure was reported as $2.80. 

There widespread _ interest 
among the clothing trade in the open- 
ing, and it was stated that there had 
been 215 buyers in the company’s of- 
fices up to 3 o’clock on Monday. The 
attractive prices named on overcoat- 
ings, a large number of which wer 
less than $3 was a feature. 

The opening covers the entire 
men’s wear product of the big com 
pany with the exception of fancy 
worsteds which will be opened in th 
near future. It is expected that th 
new price level which will prevail or 
these goods will be proportionate to 
the staple worsted prices, and that 
they will continue to maintain their 
attractive values, despite talk of 
return to woolens because of their 
lower cost. 

Last Monday’s offerings shows 
range of price from $1.52% to $3.15 
on staple woolen suitings, and from 
$1.12% to $2.85 on fancy woolens 
On woolen overcoatings the range is 
$1.32 to $5.95, and on worsted over- 
coatings $1.60 to $3.27™%. 


was 


Price Ranges 
Detailed prices in the different de- 
partnients by mills are as follows: 





DEPARTMENT 1—DIVISION A—STAPI! 
WORSTED 

Mill— Price. _ 
Washington ............. $1 22% to 3 95 
Wood Worsted ..... w+ee 1 67% to 4 62 
BE cavvve TTT eT Te ‘ 1 60 to 4 
NN ahah Dae eanioeers 245 to44 
DEPARTMENT 1—DIVISION B—OVER 

COATINGS (WORSTED) 

WHOMIERUOD. 6c cnccvcsceoce $1 60 to 


DEPARTMENT 3—DIVISION A—-SUITINGS 


(FANCY WOOLENS). 
NE ik ie ee wit a ee $1 12% to 
Kennebec ... -. 117% t 60 





cor 


$19 


384 


res 


2 50 


“2 
ae 


ver, 
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ing 
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en- 
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he 
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D. wecenecwataceees 1 22% to 1 45 
Mi aisteurdaeness . 1 27% to 1 45 
pebeewneconenes -» 1 32% to 1 40 
S  asedatncesavees - 1 32% tol 45 
Oe Pe ree oe 1 35 to 1 55 
MM cccew in eaten 1 40 to 2 05 
ON Orr rrr cr 1 45 to 2 00 
WEED secon scans 1 47% to 1 62% 
ene haa ee ee 1 50 to 1 72% 
eebiSeeses eeeeyet 1 55 to 217% 
pene e Me we 6 woe ewree 1 75 to 2 40 
1S on Gale eau anes 177% to 1 90 
MGhitwhe we bees * 1 85 to 1 95 
i pRee ane Vawes 1 95 to 2 85 
pemwe alos mn eka wes 2 05 to 2 57% 
OE sstbemawenekes 210 to 2 47% 


83—DIVISION A—OVER- 
WOOLENS). 


Piet 644d seis cena tue ws $1 32% to 1 52% 
eb t) Ratan sss mnee eas 1 52% to 2 25 
Norwich eas . Rieke Le to 3 30 
AndersON ...eeseeeeees ; 1 57% to 2 75 
Sebasticook 1 60 to 2 07% 
i Spring Fie Sie sels 1 75 to 2 75 
rlington ..... ssstenee & O8%. to 2 22% 
Mas i easy ae bok a 2 00 to 2 55 
DMEM Rae ocean eco% 205 to 312% 
Ray 2 10 to 2 32% 
OOROBAD ccccececcosseces 2 12% to 2 25 
Geman << csececsesic ew 2 60 to 2 82% 
ey eee ; 2 77% to 3 37% 
Waverly «cccsecvecs coos 3 97% to 3 123% 
CIR ow 6 6:0 0n0ie.s a to 4 50 
Weyhosset ..ccccccccscces 3 35 to 4 40 
ME eis cen swhes cake 3 42% to 3 90 
HawWyeT .cccecccvces 3 45 to 5 95 
WeROPOTE cc csceccscessees 3 60 to 4 05 
OEE. be at-0.0 ssa e oan Op 4 27% to 4 50 
BaMBWOE 2 vevecosccecevece 4 60 to 4 60 


DEPARTMENT 3—DIVISION C—SUITINGS 
(STAPLE WOOLENS). 





ee LTTE CCE Te 1 62% to 3 15 
OVERCOATINGS (STAPLE WOOLENS). 
BEE 04 ok vt acnvecesees $1 37% to 3 95 
Burlington ...ccccccccees 1 50 to 2 15 
DE. Fav eras cekgeK OES 2 35 to 2 82% 
DEPARTMENT 7—FANCY WOOLENS. 
Beoli Mill— 
Overcoatings .......... $4 00 to 5 37% 
Weel BUtINSS. ......... I to 3 25 
Globe Mill— 
Overcoatings ....... -- 4 37% to 7 25 
Wool suitings ........ 1 95 to 3 32% 
Puritan Mill—Serges .... 3 72% to 5 00 
DEPARTMENT 8—DIVISION A 

ae $1 50 to 2 60 
On GRRE osc cin cneies 1 67% to 5 25 
eer 4 00 to 5 00 


Among the better known staples in 
Department I are the following with 
comparisons from recent seasons: 

FULTON SERGES. 





Fall Fall Fall Fall 
1923 1922 1921 1920 
$192 ree ae 2.42% 4.50 
| Aare 3.20 2.20 2.85 5.50 
4977 Ree 3.02% 3.07% 6.10 
3844 veces 8.87% 3.32% 8.87% 6.45 
WOOD SERGES. 
9713-10 .... . 2.60 2.15 2.25 4.35 
Mil sss 888 1.80 
AYER SERGES 
814-44 .......3.07% 2.67% 2.75 5.50 
0 2.75 2.20 2.40 4.80 
WASHINGTON CLAYS. 
200 ace 2.77% 2.85 6.02% 
WASHINGTON SERGES 
$239 oe 2.37% 1.95 2.05 3.92% 
WOOD UNFINISHED 
§ 2.27% 2.00 2.10 4.12% 


Women’s Wear Showing 

[he American Woolen Co. made its 
ffering of women’s wear fabrics for 
fall 1923 in Department 4 on Tues- 
day, Jan. 23. The most extensive 
showing in the history of the com- 
pany was presented to buyers, most 
of the offering being wholly new 
fabrics. There are 25 numbers in the 
offering of the popular pile-sheen 


coatings, ranging in price from 
$3.2214 to $6.371%4. The Poiret twill 
group is made up of 11 numbers 
from $2.07% to $3.05. There are 
three 


tricotines from $2.20 to $2.60, 
three crepes from $1.72% to $1.85, 
seven Bedford cords from $1.67% 
$5, five meltons from $1.12™% to 
seven velours from $1.47'% to 
2.52%, three broadcloths from $2.20 
0 $2.92%, and an extensive presenta- 
of Polaires and chinchillas in 
colors, plaids and fancy backs 
attractive range of camel-hair 
ts and sport colors. 
Charles H. Silver, head of Depart- 
ment 4, stated that the policy of the 
company was to show to the trade 
the widest possible variety, so that 
(Continued on page 59) 
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Regulations for Carpet Wool Import 





Provisions for Entry Under Bond Without Duty Payment or for 


Refund of Duty 


WASHINGTON, D. C 
VER since the new tariff bill be- 
came effective the Customs Serv- 
ice of the Treasury Department has 
made an effort to promulgate regula- 
tions for the importation of carpet 
wool which would be 
Recently an extensive 
was made by experts of the commis- 
sion, during which carpet and rug 
manufacturers were interviewed. As 
a result of the work, the service has 
just issued tentative regulations. 
The tentative regulations are as 
follows: 


In accordance with the provisions of Title 
I, Schedule 11, Paragraph 1101, of the Tariff 
Act of 1922, the following regulations are 
hereby promulgated governing the importa- 
tion or withdrawal from bonded warehouse 
under bond without the payment of duty, or 
with refund of duty, of wool of the class 
covered by the said paragraph for use in 
the manufacture of carpets, rugs or other 
floor coverings: 

Sec. 1. SNTRY.—The consumption entry 
or warehouse withdrawal shall have en- 
dorsed thereon the following notation: 
“Above merchandise withdrawn under bond 
for use in the manufacture of carpets, rugs 
or other floor coverings under the provisions 
of Title I, Schedule 11, Paragraph 1101, Tar- 
iff Act of 1922,” which endorsement shall be 
signed by the party giving the bond 

The wool may be entered for warehouse 
and there remain under the ordinary ware- 
house bond until withdrawn for use in the 
manufacture of floor coverings or otherwise 
disposed of in accordance with law. 

Sec. 2. INDIVIDUAL ENTRY BOND— 
PENALTY—FORM.—At the time of making 
entry or withdrawal of the wool for use in 
the manufacture of floor coverings, there 
shall be filed a bond, with satisfactory 
surety, similar to customs form No. 7561, 
conditioned as follows: 

‘““Now, therefore, the CONDITION of this 
obligation is such, that if the said principal 
shall deliver to the collector of customs at 
said port the evidence required by law and 
regulations within the time and in the form 
prescribed, that the articles have been ac 
tually used in the manner and for the pur 
pose entitling them to such remission or re- 


satisfactory. 
investigation 


fund of duty; or that the said articles or 
the products thereof have been delivered to 
a bonded dealer or manufacturer who has 


accepted responsibility for producing 
evidence; or in default thereof if the igers 
shall pay the duties which may be assessed 
upon the said articles, together with any 
additional duties or exactions authorized by 
law, then this obligation shall be void; 
otherwise it shall remain in full force and 
effect.”’ 

The penalty of the bond shall be in a 
sum equal to double the duty provided by 
paragraph 1101 plus 20c per pound for each 
pound of wool covered by the bond 

Sec. 3. TERM BOND.—In lieu of the in- 
dividual bond provided by the preceding 
section, a term bond may be filed with sure- 
ties satisfactory to the collector of customs 
and in a penal sum satisfactory to the col- 
lector. A term bond may be given by any 
person or firm using or dealing in carpet 
wool imported under the provisions of para- 
graph 1101 or any product thereof Such 
bonds shall be submitted to the Department 
for approval 

Sec. 4 REFUND OF DUTY Imported 
wool of the class covered by paragraph 1101, 
upon which the duty has heen paid while in 
bonded warehouse, may be withdrawn in 
accordance with the provisions of these regu- 
lations, and upon the production of the 
proof hereinafter required, the duty paid 
may be refunded 

Imported wool upon which the 
been paid under a consumption 
which is unconditionally released from cus- 
toms custody shall not be entitled to the 
privilege of being entered under bond under 
the provisions of paragraph 1101, 
duty’shall not be refunded 

Sec. 5. RECORDS OF MANUFACTURE 
—Each lot of wool released under bond shall 
be marked or stored in such a manner as to 
identify it with the import entry so long as 
it remains in the original bales 

PULLING, WASHING, SORTING, SCOUR- 


such 





duty has 
entry and 


and such 


ING AND CARBONIZING.—In the prelim- 
inary processes of pulling, washing, sorting, 
scouring and carbonizing, the wool may be 


processed in separate lots, in which case the 
records shall show the quantity and identity 
of the imported wool used and the quantity 
of clean wool obtained, and if sorted, the 
quantity of each sort Two or more import 
lots or parts thereof may be combined into 
one or more manufacturing or sorting lots 
to be thereafter identified by lot numbers or 
symbols, and the records shall show the 
quantity of wool from each import lot used 
in making up the manufacturing or sorting 
lot. The entire product of a period of manu- 


facture may be 
ing lot. 

YARN SPINNING.—The carpet yarn spin- 
ner may trace the wool wh 


designated as 





sion by means of individual ifa iring 
lots or by periods of manufacture In ther 
case his records shall show the quantity 
wool received by him, identifying it by i 
port lots, if received in th condition as 
imported, or by manufacturing lots if 
ceived from a prior manufacturer His re 





ords shall also show the quantity f w 

from each lot used in making up the inu 
facturing lot of yarn or during the period 
of manufacture, as the case may be and the 


quantity of each kind of yarn obtained, to- 
gether with the quantity of loss and the dis 
position thereof 

CARPET MANUFACTURE 
wool has been manufactured into 
suitable for uss 
carpets, 


When the 

dyed yarn 
only in the manufacture of 
rugs or other floor coverings it 
shall be considered as used in the 
ture of floor coverings for the purpose of 
crediting the bond The records of the car- 
pet manufacturer shall show the quantity of 
wool or yarn received by him, identifying it 
by import lots if received in the condition 
as imported, or by manufacturing lots if 
received from a prior manufacturer, the 
quantities from each lot used, the period of 
manufacture during which it is used and the 
quantities of each kind of dyed 
tained 

ABSTRACTS.—Upon the completion of 
each lot or each period of manufacture, as 
the case may be, the manufacturer involved 
shalt! file with the collector of customs where 
his bond is deposited an abstract from his 
records showing the receipt and disposition 
of the wool or products thereof in the man- 
ner indicated above. 

Each such abstract shall bear the follow- 
ing affidavit signed by a 
or member of the firm: ‘I, .. _ : 
do hereby solemnly swear (affirm) that this 
document is a true and correct 
records of manufacture of the articles cov- 
ered thereby; that the articles were manu 
factured from the materials and in the man 
ner referred to therein and that no portion 
thereof has been or will be used by us in 
the manufacture of articles other than floor 
coverings; and that the originals of 
records together with our factory will at all 
reasonable times be open for inspection by 
proper officers of the Government 


manufac 


yarn ob- 


responsible offlecr 


copy of our 


those 


vefore me this 
day of ; 192 
Notary Public or Deputy Collector of 
(Customs 
For the purpose of verifying such ib- 
stracts each manufacturer f floor cove rings 
shall keep permanent records of the quantity 
ff each kind and size of floor coverings 
manufactured, the period of manufacture 
thereof, the quant es sold and the names 


ind addresses of the 


Sec. 6 TH 


purchasers 
tANSFER CERTIFICATES 


Partly manufactured wool neluding noil 
may be transferred by one bonded manufa¢ 
turer or dealer to another bonded manufac- 
facturer or dealer, whereupon the trans- 
errer may be relieved of liability under his 
bond on account of the wool transferred, 
upon the filing of a transfer certificate show- 
ing such transfer, containing an indorse- 
ment signed by the transferee agreeing to 
accept responsibility for the use of the mate- 
rial transferred in the manufacture of floor 
coverings 

See 7 CHARGES AGAINST BONDS 
AND CANCELLATION THEREOF Upon 
the withdrawal of raw wool it shall be 


charged against the bond of the party with- 
drawing the sam¢ and upon the production 
of the proof provided for above that the 
wool has been finally accounted for in dyed 
varn, or upon the production of a transfer 
ertificate as provided in the preceding sec- 
tion proper credit on the bond shall be 
xiven. When a transfer certificate is filed 
the wool covered thereby shall be charged 
against the bond of the party to whom it 
is transferred If the latter's bond is on 
file at a different port, the certificate shall 
be forwarded by the collector to the port 
where such bond is filed, after crediting the 
bond of the transferrer 

In crediting bonds with the quantity of 
imported wool used, due allowance shall be 
made for wastes, except noil, whether they 
are used in the manufacture of carpet or are 
otherwise disposed of. Noil shall not be con- 
sidered a waste, and if not accounted for in 
the manufacture of floor coverings, duty 
shall be thereon on the following 
The regular duty assessable on the 
wool in its condition is imported shall be 
distributed to the tops and noil according to 
their relative values The amount of duty 
distributed to the noil divided by the num- 
ber cf pounds of noil produced will give the 
rate of duty per pound to be applied to the 
noil not used in the manufacture of floor 
coverings Inasmuch as noil is a necessary 
by-product in the manufacture of worsted 
varn, any noil on which duty has been poid 
on the basis above outlined may be used for 
purposes other than the manufacture of 
floor coverings without the assessment of the 
additional duty of 20c per pound provided by 
paragraph 1101 

Sex s ASSESSMENT OF 


assessed 


basis: 


DUTY ON 


(459) 23 


WOOL NOT USED If proper proof is not 
furnished wi.hin one year after the expira- 
tion of the bonded period that all of the 
wool entered or withdrawn under bond was 
used during such period in the manufacture 
of floor coverings, the regular duty shall be 
assessed on the portion not used. 


If any such wool not used in the manu- 


facture of floor overings is used in the 
manufacture of any o her article, there shall 
be assessed and collected, in addition to the 
regular duties, 20c per pound for ich pound 


of wool so used 


Wool Trade Inventory 


Stocks of unsold wool in the Bos- 
ton market, December 31, 1922, 
showed an increase of 37 per cent., 


as compared with previous years, the 
increase being in foreign wools held 
in bond. Domestic holdings 
were the smallest in many years, to- 
talling 22,005,169 pounds as compared 
with 29,107,000 pounds December 31, 
1921. The stocks of unsold wool in 
the Boston market December 30, 1922, 


were as follows: 


Domestic: 
Territory, 


wi 01 


Gross pounds 
California 


Texas ehenen anes 10,405,540 
Fleeces (grown east of 

the Mississippi River 

and Minnesota, Iowa 

and Missouri)... 3,573,625 
Scoured 3,651,747 
TOG. Sec00<wes 1,084,374 
Nolls ..... 1,723,591 


Pulled (in grease). 1,646,292 





Total domestic 


22,085,169 
Foreign: 


Class 1 and 2 »,082,258 
CC di aeas Owes 4,026,855 
Pulled (in grease). 635,781 
Scoured mies é 6,241,549 
i 6 See ea 1,217,667 
Noils 548,504 


Total foreign out of 
bond 


17,752,614 
Foreign in bond.. 


46,477,797 


86,315,580 


A. Clips 


Grand total 


Shortage in S. 
Daniel S. Pratt & Co., Boston, 
for Engelbert Hardt & Co., 
have been advised by the latter by 
cable, under date of Jan. 23, that the 


agents 


actual shortage in the wool clips of 
both the Argentine and Uruguay ex- 
ceeds 30 per cent. They estimate that 
quantities of bright 


wools been 


the following 
ere ssbre d 


sold: 


have already 


ARGENTINE 
lo United States . 35,000 bales 
England 20,000 bales 
Others »,000 bales 
60,000 bales 


BOGS) RGGI. oc c.c vscidesabcas -...8,900 bales 


unsold 


To United States.. 
Others 


25,000 bales 
.15,000 bales 


40,000 bales 
Left unsold. ae a 5,000 bales 
tjoth markets remain very firm, with gen- 
eral demand All arrivals are pramptly sold 
at rising prices 


Foreign Trade Figures 

Figures just made public by the 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C., show that exports in De- 
cember, 1922, totaled $344,000,000 as 
against $296,198,373 for December, 
1921. The exports for the 12 months 
ending December, 1922, were valued 
at $3,831,516,735, as compared with 
$4,485,031,356 for the 12 months 
ending December, 1921. Seasonal 
falling off in shipments of raw cot- 
ton account for $30,000,000 of the 
$36,000,000 loss in trade during No- 
vember, the Department of Com- 
merce says. The department’s fig- 
ures show that there was a decrease 
of $36,000,000 in the value of Amert- 
can imports in December, as com- 
pared with November, 1922. 











nt hat \W \ i 
iS ] ler t 1 ation on 
Feb. 1, on which date William O. Devoll 
ll ret is trea er and clerk. Joh 
luff was named to succeed Mr. Crap 
as president and Percy L. Kent as suc 
ssor to Mr. Devoll as treasurer and 
ler} \Ir. Kent has been in the employ 


the corporation since 1897, and of 


1 


recent years has served in the role of 
assistant to Mr. Devoll He is als 
treasurer of the new Bedford Cotton 


Waste Co. Mr 
urer at the 


Devoll has been treas 
Potomska for 25 years, has 
New Bedford 


\ssociation and 
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Othces 1 United States Worsted 

l nized t ike over the assets 
and alnlities ot the | S. Worsted Co 
nder the creditors’ reorganization plan 
re Myron 1] Wood, president and 


treasurer; H. N. Fisher, comptroller 
tarv and clerk. and N. B 


Mavi tant treasu 
( Spriu Lancaste i 
n th Car i's foremost textile 
it has be ected first vice 
esident Sprit d Shani ly 
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F. J. Ma 1 nage 
e Ocont ' \ en Mills, has 
ndet | { 
: 
H. Lichtman, hea f 2 Pr 
e Silk Mfg. Ce Amsterda N 
as elected president and treasuret 
the Johnstown Silk Mills, Inc., at 
cent rganization meetit Ed 
Wells, who is also interested in 
the Diana Knitting ( has een 
al d s¢ retar\ 
siah M Lasell an \rtl F 
Whitin, both textil al acturers, have 
een elected president nd ice-pres 
lent, respectively, of the First N:; 
tional Bank of \W hitins le Mass 
Fe c nresid 
S. Mas X Ves M 
eal ahah es Gains a, rp 
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TEXTILE 


he City ¢ in that city 

n crutch preside at a luncheon 
eting } um captair 

Andrew G. Pierce, Jr., of New Bed- 


Mass vice-president of the 
Woolen Co.., 
elected a director of the 
Bank of Boston at the 
meeting. 


ford, 
Boston, was 
First National 
recent 


‘ : 
\merican 
annual 


Several prominent mill men have been 
elected to offices in the Merchants’ Trust 
Co., Lawrence, Mass. Fred C. McDuffie, 
treasurer of the Everett Mills, has been 
elected a vice-president. George E. 
Kunhardt, of the George E. Kunhardt 
Corp., has been selected chairman of the 
executive committee, while George H. 
Simonds, of the Brightwood Mfg. Co., 
North Andover, has 
member of the 


re-elected a 
committee. 
Kunhardt and Si- 


been 


examining 
McDuffie, 


Messrs 


monds: Walter E. Parker, agent of the 
Pacific Mills Corp.; Charles W. Wal- 
vorth, ¢ \Walworth Bros., manufac- 

ers ( 1 textiles, and George L. 
Wright the Davis & Furber Textile 
Machine ( North Andover, were 
( ed to tl] i ( directors 

Dr. H Gage, president of the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
\V orceste Mass., and Mrs. Gage plan 

leave next month or a European 

] 

Svdne Harwood, of George S. Har 
vood & Sons, builders of card feeds, 
Boston, sailed from New York Wednes 
av on the S. S. Eh tor a cruise to 
South At a 

William Coates, Coates Bros., Phila 


delphia, was re-elected as president of 


the Philadelphia Board of Trade, at the 
Oth annual meeting of that body held 
Jan. 22 

Samuel S. Dale, editor-in-chief of 
lextiles, is convalescing at the Corey 
Hill Hospital, Brookline, Mass., from 
the effect i major operation and his 

plete ve iS expected 


now 


associated with 
the Gosnold Mills Co., 1 


New Bedtore 


Mass., has been appointed agent of the 
Maverick Mills, } Boston, Mass., and 
ll assume his new duties about the 


middle of February He succeeds Fred 
\\ Stecle, treasurer of the Booth 
\lanufacturing Company, New Bedford, 
\lass., who has been acting temporarily 
as agent of the Maverick Robert 
Burgess was obliged to resign this py SI 
tion on account of ill health 


L. W. Clark, general manager of th 
plants of the Carolina Cotton & Woolen 
Mills Co., Inc., Spray and Draper, N. ¢ 
vas in New Y« 


ast week-end 


since 


rk for several days over 
He came north primarily 


see Mrs. Clark safely started na 
ir around the world, she having sailed 
steamsl ] Een press oat Franc 
n Monday, Jan. 22. This particular 
rocs West i the Panan i Canal 
1 } ac I rts spend ng Sscy 
eeks each in Japan, China and Indi: 
1 sit ll tl portant ‘ 1 
] Suez Cana 
+} : t Vir ( la 
g his plants 
( € 1 ake 11 ( ire trit 
panit 1 ae K a 1 as 
vana and will of Fl 
east ast orts 1 k t 
s vy earlv in Fel 


WORLD 


PERSONAL PAG 


John E. 
tion as general manager of the Crex 


France has accepted a posi- 
Rug Co. St. Paul, Minn He 
from Southbridge, Mass., and 
formerly with the company. 


comes 
was 


James Murphy has succeeded James 
3rocklebank as manager of the Linen 
Thread Co. of Massachusetts, North 
Grafton, Mass., the latter having been 
promoted as general manager of the 
Linen Thread Co., Faterson, N. J., 
where he began his new duties this week. 


Announcement is made of the ap- 


‘pointment of Benjamin Duce as assist- 


Mills, 


Lawrence, 


ant agent of the Washington 
Woolen Co.), 
succeeding E. A 


(American 
Mass., 
has been appointed 
has been with the 
number of years as general superin- 
tendent of the Washington Mills and 
his appointment is in line with the policy 
of the company to promote from within 
its own ranks whenever possible. 

F. L. Jepson, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Stephenson Underwear Mills, 
South Bend, Ind. is now associated 
with the New England Knitting Co., 
Winsted, Conn 


Johnson, who 
Mr. Duce 


company TOT a 


agent 


P. B. Mitchell is night superintendent 
of the Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City, 
N. C. He was formerly overseer of 
weaving at the Cotton Mills, 
Chester, S. C 


Charles Wentworth, former cost ac- 
countant at the Newmarket Mfg. Co., 
has accepted a position of office manager 
of the Great Falls Bleachery, Somers- 
worth, N. H. 

Lawrence Winder of Fall River, 
Mass., has accepted a position as cost 
accountant with Newmarket Mfg. Co., 
Newmarket, N. H. 


William H. Hawkins, retired paymas- 
ter of the Blackstone (Mass.) Mfg. Co., 
after 50 years of service, sailed from 
New York this week on a trip around 
the world. 

W. D. Crawford who has occupied 
the position of superintendent with the 
Loray Division (Jenckes Spinning Co.) 
at Gastonia, N. C., has resigned to accept 
the position of superintendent with the 
Capital Cotton Mills at Hillsdale, Ind. 
He will be succeeded by S. Hull, of 
Greenville, S. C 

William A. Ballou has become assist- 
ant superintendent of the Grant Yarn 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass. He was formerly 
overseer of carding at the Warren, R. I, 
plant of the Manhasset Mfg. Cc 

J. A. Beecher, of Clinton, Mass., is 
now designer for the Riverside and Dan 
River Mills, Danville, Va 

\. M. Moody is now second hand in 
day spinning at the Thatcher Spinning 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn 


Eureka 


H. Hardy is now general overseer 
spinning at the Social Circle 
Cotton Mills ¢ 


( Ga.) 


E. W. Spradley, who has been over- 


seer ¢ pinning at the Gem Yarn Mills, 
rnelius, N. C.. has resigned 

John Woot the Sterling Spin- 
I ( Be nt, N. ( S now over- 
ser Mills, Is of the 
sar I { 

Ernest Guest is now overseer of spin 
ng for t Har Carhartt Cotton 
Mills, Elberton, Ga 


holds the 


position 


1 


January 27, 1 


of overseer of carding at the Law e- 
ville (Ga.) Mills. 


Calvin Ousley is now overs of 
spinning at the Barrow County Cotton 
Mills, Winder, Ga. 

D. D. Golden is now overs of 


weaving at the 
der City, Ala. 

William Singleton, for many years a 
foreman at the Leeds, Mass., branch of 
the Corticelli Silk Co., Florence, Mass,, 


Avondale Mills, Alexan- 


and Mrs. Singleton celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary on Jan. 1. 
Herman Schmidt has accepted the 


position as overseer of carding for the 
Plymouth (Mass.) Woolen Yarn Co, 
Mr. Schmidt comes from George E, 
Duffy Mfg. Co., Cherry Valley, Mass 


Arthur F. Caswell, formerly overseer 
of weaving for the Fisher Mfg. Co, 
Fisherville, Mass., has been promoted to 
the position as superintendent of this 
mill. 





Nathan Messer has taken the position 
as overseer of weaving for the Hamp- 
shire Woolen Co., Ashuelot, N. H. Mr. 
comes from Hillsboro, N. H 
Francis Blake, of Danielson, Conn., is 
ncw overseer of spinning in the same 
mill 


Messer 


William E. Hetherman, formerly sec- 
ond hand in the dye house for the Ux- 
bridge (Mass.) Worsted Co., has taken 
the position as overseer of dyeing for 
the Cheshire Mills, Harrisville, N. H,, 
succeeding Edward Talbot, who resigned 
after seven years of service. 

A. H. Hall is now second hand in 
spinning and spooling at the Puritan 
Mills, Fayetteville, N. C. He was for- 
merly with the Savona Mfg. Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Frank Kivist has taken the position as 
wverseer of bleaching for the C 
Spring Textile Corp., Cold Spring on 
Hudson, N. Y. Mr. Kivist comes from 
Hudson, N. Y 

Tames Leach, overseer of weaving for 
the Cabot Mie Cx 
has severed his 


Brunswick, M 
connections with that 


mpany to accept a similar posit 
with the Fisher Mfg. Co., Fishe 
Mass 

Michael Quinn, overseer of spinning 
for A. L. Sayles & Sons Co., Pascoag 
R. I., for a number of years, has sev- 


ered his connections with that company. 
The position has been taken by George 
Doherty, formerly employed at 
Glengarry Mills, Oakland, R. I. 
Joseph M. Doyan, formerly secon¢ 
hand in the spinning department for 
Pawtucket, R. I., has 


Crown Mfg. Co., 

taken a position as overseer of spinning 
spooling and warping for the 

tr + 


rtiett Co., 


North Oxford, Mass 
hel e 


harley Jenkins, who has 


sitic as second hand in the twister 
m the Monarch Cotton Mills, 
s, N. C., has resigned and acce 


similar position with the Groves 
Gastonia N i 
George Davis has accepted a 1 


with Bolger Bros. setting up cards 





is comes from East Dow 
Hugh D. Shearer, Jr., has tak 
sition as second hand in the 
tment the Whitney W 
Mills, Fra n, Mass Mr. S$ t 


es from Webster, Mass 
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TECHNICAL SECTION 


Finish for Lower Qualities of Bolivia 


The Cheaper Grades Must Be on the Market to Supply the Demand for These Goods—To Finish Them Skilfully, 
and Secure Clearness, Luster and a Good Pile, Requires More Attention Than Is Needed for 
Fabrics Made from Highest Qualities of Yarns 


at (OR: -. 


[ is easier to deliver a beautiful 

piece of bolivia cloth when first- 

class stock is used throughout 

than where the fabric is com- 
posed of inferior grades of material. 
But medium or cheaper qualities must 
at all times be on the market and the 
buying public more frequently asks 
for the lower-priced goods of neces- 
sity 

It is the writer’s opinion that bo- 
livia of a lower grade of stock re- 
quires more attention and experience 
of the finisher than goods which are 
made of a high quality of yarn, in 
order to acquire a lustrous, clear and 
first-class raised pile. For securing 
these qualities in cloth made from an 
inferior grade of yarn it is advisable 
to finish the material as follows: 

If possible, bolivia should not be 
woven longer than 40 to 50 yards on 
account of the weight pressing down 
the pile when finished. The pieces 
should be clear of ends and knots on 
he face, burled on the back, and all 
necessary places mended. 3olivia 
cloth is not fulled or milled, but a 
thorough scouring is required in 
which care should be taken that the 
water is not warmer than can be com- 
fortably borne by the hand. A bo- 

ia piece felted in washing or dyeing 
annot be called bolivia. 

Scouring the Pieces 

Before scouring the goods should 

tacked selvage on selvage with 
ting face threads inside. It is 
of great importance that the 
goods be delivered clean to the dye- 
ng, that is, free from any accumu- 
ns from scouring, so as to avoid 
shing and unevenness in shade. 

is advisable to wash the 
llows: Mix 


pieces 
in a tank holding 
gallons: 


neces soap to gallon 625 


unds of soap. 


neces soda ash to I gallon 250 


2c 
. f act 
unds of soda ash. 


full of 


hours. 


1e tank two-thirds 


ind boil two to three 


S..3e% eth of time all is well 
1 311 +1 $ | red 
ed riit tne tank up with 
and let it cool off, which will 


put too many pieces in the 

In the common type of ma- 
which is in use in many mills, 
ces will be the right quantity 
ods. After the pieces are 
at the ends and are ready 
‘ouring, add from the above cold 


liquor about 20 pailfuls. Let them 








run about half an hour to forty 
minutes, when most of the dirt and 
grease should be extracted and the 
dirty water can be run off. Then the 
pieces are rinsed for about ten to 
fifteen minutes. 

Add from the above soap liquor 


chine and given to the shearer for 
topping off. After this process they 
pass to the vacuum extractor again 
and are taken over to the gig, the 
gigging continuing until the floated 
filling is cut clear through to the 
foundation of the weave. Now the 





Fig. 1. 


about three to four pailfuls and after 
several runs add one pailful of cold 
water in which is dissolved by con- 
stant stirring two quarts of Paroxan 
(one pint for each piece) lhere- 
after, during the washing process a 
good effect can be observed. This 
scouring process without addition of 


steam and water takes about one 
hour. After that time start rinsing 
off by using cold water for about one 
hour and a half. 

To be sure of getting rid of every 
trace of grease in rinsing off the 
soap, make a test with litmus paper. 
If the red litmus paper changes to 


blue it is a sign that the pieces are not 
free from alkali. A still 
can be performed by catching the 


better test 


1 


water on the outlet of the washer in 
i glass and adding a few drops of 4 to 
6 per cent. phenolphtalein sol 

If the water does not appear to be 


light red the goods are clean 


Cutting the Floated Filling 


Che pieces are carbor ized { ) 

5 egrees Be. sulphuric acid solution 
neutralized in si 

\ e 1 1 7 1 
\tter a test 1as been pertormed with 
1.1 1 ’ 1 
{ ( mu paper for the acl the 
pieces are passed through the vacuum 


1 
extractor and go to the napper, on 


2+ 8. Stas dean . 
which eight to twelve runs or more 
are given, aS necessary to tear open 


the floated filling. 
If a very long cover is obtained, 
the pieces are dryed on a drying ma 


Velour Raising Machine 


pieces are put on an up-and-down § 


gig, 
running two to three times in the 
same condition, afterwards allowing 
them to run three to four times in 


full water. At the 


j 


wound on a 


last run they are 


wooden roller, then on 


to the cylinder of a wet steaming ma 


chine, where it is of great importance 


1 1 ne 
that the cloth be 


SP rit 


rolled very tightly 


in order to obtain a high luster 
Steam according to the quality of 
the piece from six to ten minutes 
vith 30 to 35 pounds pressure. lf 
e streng the goo ( ndure 
more, whi de mined aft 
he first pi s complet finished, 
steam} rocess te ther p es 
can Cc d 1m I sur¢ 
vith ; tac 
W } n I 
‘ 
nake ed cole 
\ rl V\ ere I 
n co 
ri S oug ec 
( og ( ec S 
‘ 
( eT Ce 
t ( n 
{ rh¢ ¢ tne 
¢ I c oO 
teaming 
Following the completion of the 
steaming process the piece is run 
fain Ove»r the br ish, \ hicl Ss set to 
run backwards or forwards, and then 
yn to a wooden roller where it is al 


lowed to remain twelve to twenty- 


four hours, before delivering to dye 
house. 
Piece Dyeing 

For dyeing, the pieces should be 
tacked selvage on selvage with the 
floating face threads inside. After 
dyeing they are extracted by a 
vacuum extractor. Before they are 
taken to the up-and-down gig, it is 
advisable first to dry and examine for 
shade in order to avoid a return to 
the dyehouse after being completely 
finished. This is particularly impor- 
in bolivias as every operation 
lessens the firmness of the material. 
If one is sure of good results after 


dyeing, 


tant 


the pieces are passed direct 
from the dyehouse to the up-and- 
from which the cloth after 
four runs in full water is 
wound on a wooden roller and al- 
lowed to stand four to six hours or 
overnight, thereafter passing through 
the vacuum extractor for drying, and 
then to shearing. 

Before shearing, the are 
passed through a brushing machine 
which has a steaming pan attachment 
for the purpose of laying the hair 
in the right direction. The nap 
should be sheared off carefully and 
gradually until the length 
is acquired, although the shearing 
should not as yet be as short as re- 
quired by the finished piece. For bo- 
livias there are shears in use which 
re provided with file-cut cylinders 
which are especially adapted for this 


down gig, 


three to 


pieces 


desired 


\fter the pieces are finished up to 
nt it is customary for some 
material to a 
elour raising machine, then to the 


nal or finished shear- 


inishers to take the 





fter which the goods are ready 

very his is a simple bo- 

ish But for obtaining a 

finish the treatment 

rom the above-mentioned point is as 


Treatment for Superior Finish 


essed down nd 

owed to remain in that condition for 

yme time \fter this the goods are 

( to 1 t I mat i 
ihev are en treate 1 pre 

re de simultaneot 

aming of the face of the piece, 

en taken to an open dry steaming 

ichine, there enclosed in a cotton 
cover, steamed with pressure, rolled 


allowed 


up and 
until cooled off. 


to remain standing 
After this, the goods 
are taken to the vacuum extractor, 

| wooden roller and de- 


wound on a 
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CHEMICALS | 


CH 


ve issue a partial 
products, showing 


ind commenting on 


Each month 
list of R.& H 
price changes 
special market features 

ncludes many of the 
ised by the industries 
It is used regularly by 


This list 
chemicals 
and arts 
thousands as a guide in the pur- 


chase of materials 


We shall be glad to include the 
name of any one sufficiently inter- 
ested to write us on his company’s 


stationery 


SULPHIDE OF SODIUM 
Conc. and Crystals 


ALUMINUM SULPHATE 
Iron Free 17 18°; 


ANTIMONY SALTS 65% 
SODIUM NITRITE 96% 
SODIUM ACETATE 
OXALIC ACID 


German and Norwegian 


ZINC DUST 


FORMIC ACID 90°; Minimum 
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| to the velour raising machine 
ious types of velour 
nes are in use. Fig. 1 shows 
ely used type. On the machine 
at Fig. 2 the nap is raised by 
two rotating wire rollers. 
types are in use, either 
or together. 
the cloth enters both ma- 
s there is a roller covered with 
wire (such as 
machines) and provided with a 


raising 


sepa 


V1 


\ ere 


is used on chin- 


which is attached in order to 

the material a certain necessary 
nsion. Where the cloth leaves the 
a draft roller is 


achines attached 





”’ 


Fig 2 


with a perforated metal covering 
which grips the cloth. Too much 
tension causes dappled goods and it 
sup to the operator to get the cor- 
rect tension. 

It is common practice to raise the 
nap on dry material, but this method 
loes not give a firm standing pile as 
n extracted goods which first pass 
‘oa velour raising machine mounted 
n front of the dryer, from which the 
loth is led directly on to the dryer. 
It should be observed that it is of ad- 
‘antage when the raised nap stands 
mewhat backwards rather than 
traight, as during drying the nap 
ways has the tendency to lay back, 

in the method advised it keeps 

ist the right stand. On leaving the 

iryer the pieces should be separated, 

hat a number of pieces will not 

1 top of others, and delivered to 
shearing. 

finished shearing should be 

without using the brush, al- 

gh on the last run the brush may 

ightly set to give the material a 
brushed This is of ad- 

ge for the last operation of roll- 
cup the pieces for delivery in order 
serve the pile. After the so- 
finished shearing the goods are 
steamed. procedure 

has been described gives a 
which is clear, 
haracteristic 
rp, but in t 





g \ race, 


ghtly The 

lustrous and has 
indentations, not 
he right degree. 


Want Fumigating Plant 

\'w Beprorp, Mass.—Owing to 
ngestion in the port of Boston 
is holding consignments 
yptian cotton destined for New 
rd and vicinity, mill men and 
ers are again considering the 
bility of locating a fumigating 
n this city, so that it would be 
e to make direct shipments. 
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Value of Dye House Vigilance 





Some of the Results That Follow Laxity 


Locating Unevenness 


in Goods 


time ago a certain mil 


= 


cated in one of the eastern 


states 


Was experiencing considerable troubl 


in getting uniformly level shades 


upon the grade of fabrics they were 


making and dyeing in their own dye 
house. They seemed to be quite un- 


able to secure evenly dyed sets from 


the kettles. Nor were the ible to 
assure themselves that any two suc- 
cessive kettles would match or even 
come close in shade: at least, suff- 
ciently close so that they could be 


used without previous sorting. 


\ccording to a statement made by 
the management, the mill had_ re- 


sorted to all expedients that had sug- 
gested themselves, or that were sug- 


gested by outsiders, but without sat 
isfactory results. Matters did not 
improve and conditions either = re 


mained at a standstill or at times 
seemed to go backwards. From all 
accounts the situation at best was 


discouraging. Finally, and after all 
else failed, the mill group gradually 
convinced that the trouble 
must be with the dyes used, and with 
that uppermost in their minds 
resolved that a change in the source 
of supply would be necessary. Being 
convinced that that was really the 
trouble, they promptly filed their 
complaint with the parties from 
whom they purchased. 

Now it is well known that dyes 
may vary, that mixtures not 
have been as thoroughly “ mixed” as 
they should have been. It has even 
been known that accidental errors 
have been made by the dye people in 
preparing their various mixtures, 
which in ‘some instances are not dis- 
covered until the dyer has proceeded 
with his work and noted a difference 
in shade, or some other palpable d« 
None of these was 
noted in this will, other than the ir- 
regularities previously mentioned, but 
still they were convinced that the 
trouble was with the dyes. 


became 


idea 


ay 


fect. conditions 


Irregularity in Cloth 

In due course samples of the dyed 
goods, together with samples of the 
dyes used, were very carefully tested 
and examined. The fabric was found 
in many instances to have been very 
uniformly colored from one end of 
the piece to the other, but on some of 
the pieces spots and dark patches 
were observed varying in size from 
that of a nickel to that of a man’s 
hand and oftentimes larger. These 
patches did not appear in any regular 
place, but were likely to be seen any- 
where, though usually on one side of 
the cloth. 

One phase of the complaint made 
was that the sets of pieces showed 
irregularity in that some were darker 
than others, although of an even 
shade from end to end. This seemed 
to be a puzzler. Another complaint 


cherished at 


the same time was that 
some of the sets dyed showed no 
spots or dark patches, yet some of 
the pieces appeared to be dyed a 
slightly darker shade towards one 
end, while the other end matched well 
with all the other pieces in the set 
and against the standard sample. On 
the whole the condition of affairs was 
serious, and to the people in the mill 
baffling. 

In due time the “ trouble man” ap- 
peared at the mill gate armed with a 
letter of introduction and was ad 
snitted. Promptly a conference was 
held with the various heads of de 


partments to discuss the situation 
with the visitor, when all the points 
more or le 


Later a journey through the mill was 


were gone over ss fully. 


made, winding up as usual in the 
dve house, that far-famed place 
where all troubles in textile mills 
originate. 

An outsider under such circum- 


stances does not enjoy the most pleas- 
ant especially where a 
definite opinion has previously been 
formed as to the cause of the trouble. 
Consequently it becomes a matter of 
exercising the utmost diplomacy to 
gain, if possible, the good will and 
confidence of those with whom he is 
temporarily and to en- 
deavor to obtain definite facts as to 


sensations, 


associated, 


just what leads to the trouble. This 
is not always possible. However, 
after going over the processes 


through which the pieces in this par 
ticular dye house passed, it seemed 
from the outset that the trouble origi- 
nated in the dye house; but 
the future was relied upon to divulge. 


Overloaded Kettles 
The dye kettles were of large size, 
of the ordinary type with quadrant- 
They appeared to be 
an ample 


The 


where 


shaped bottom. 
clean and provided with 
supply of both steam and water. 


outlet plugs were large and easily 
operate d 

In casual conversation with the 
dyer is was ascertained that the mill 
was running pretty full, plenty of 


orders ahead and with continuous de- 
livery of goods to the dye house for 
coloring. The dyer, who by this time 
had become frank in his attitude and 
ready to give information, admitted 
that the management expected a daily 
definite number of 
pieces. This number so large 
that in order to comply it became 
ttles far 


of a 


delivery 
was 


necessary to overload the k 


bevond their rated ‘apacity ind to 
such an extent that there was not 
sufficient dye liquor tO WOTK the voods 
in properly. 

To successfully dye any iss of 


textile in the piece means that there 
should be a_ sufficient volume of 


liquor, not only to saturate the goods, 


to “ float In order to do this 


treelv iT 


463) 2 


‘ 1] oe Gt al 
so to allow lor the pieces 


4 room 
volume of the 


intained at such 


bath should 


t a level as to per- 
mit from two and one-half to three 
gallons for each pound of cloth. This 
not obtained arbi- 


but is the result of many vi 


proportion was 
trarily, 
bservation by practical dyers both 
this country as well as abroad. In 
this mill, however, this simple rule 
appeared to have been overlooked. 
Later, the experiment was made of 
increasing the volume of the dye 
bath, but without decreasing the num 
ber of pieces to be dyed, having in 
mind the daily output required, with 
the result that a much better dyeing 
was obtained and all the pieces were 
of one shade. 
Steam Supply Pipe Clogged 
Regarding sets of pieces, a few of 
which were found to be dyed some- 
what heavier than others in.the same 
set, if was believed that this difficult, 
might 


distri 


have been due to an unevet 
bution of steam from the supply 

When one of the kettles was 
emptied and washed out steam was 
slowly admitted, and by carefully 
looking over the edge it was noticed 
that the greatest amount of steam en- 
tered the kettle from the central part 
of the large perforated horizontal 
supply pipe, while but little steam 
was noticed coming from the open- 
ings near the ends of the same pipe 

Here, then, was a possible source of 
some of the trouble complained of. 
If so, it reflected the desire of the 
mill to keep up its output without 
taking any time to make repairs, if 
cleaning clogged pipes is to be re- 
garded as “repairs.” After a while, 
however, a mechanic was obtained 
who removed the “inverted T” pipe 
from one of the kettles, unscrewed 
the caps from both ends, and poked 
a long stick through the pipe to re- 
move whatever it contained. The 
mass of “muck” that was dislodged 
from both ends was more than sufh 
cient to fill a galvanized pail. 

This “ muck” consisted almost en- 
tirely of short bits of yarn and frag- 
mentary masses of loose fibre that 
had been sucked back into the pipe as 
the steam in it condensed after each 
“blow.” Of course these masses of 
fibre could not be blown out through 
the small perforations back again into 
liquor on account of the 
rough edges around the small holes 
inside the pipe. When this steam 
pipe was replaced in the kettle, the 
distribution of steam was equal from 
one end to the other. 

This condition is not uncommon; it 


pipe. 


the dye 


is to be found in many dye houses, 
and should be given closer attention 
than it receives. The effect produced 
is heavier shades on the pieces wher« 
there is a greater flow of steam o1 
iccount of local overheating, while 
re the steam is less, the tempera- 
ture in the bath is relatively lower 
and of course the dyeing does not 
proceed quite so rapidly. 

When the inlet pipe was replaced, 
ind dyeing recommenced, the bath 


whe 
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WE manufacture and sell, through our own organization, 
the following products, all of the high Mathieson 
standard: 


LIQUID CHLORINE —A better, safer, 100% pure bleaching agent 


that gives the cloth a softer feel, a cleaner coloring and a greater ten- 
sile strength—no danger of goods yellowing or tendering. 


BLEACHING POWDER —The highest test and most stable bleach 
manufactured. 


SODA ASH—58% Pure Alkali—both light and dense. Shipments in 
bulk, bags and barrels. 


CAUSTIC SODA—The Electrolytic 78% grade analyzing 98.70% Hy- 
drate of Soda, is the purest caustic made. Also solid, ground or flaked, 
76% and 74% grades. 


BICARBONATE OF SODA—Purest grade, powdered and granular. 


VIRGINIA SODA (Sesquicarbonate of Soda)—A beautiful white crys- 
talline product, uniform in character and action. A superior neutral tex- 
tile soda for washing and scouring. 


There is no division of responsibility when you allow us to fill 
your requirements. 


Sc MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Yc 


25 WEST 43° STREET NEW YORK CITY 








CHICAGO 


PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 
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served to come to the boil 


Was 

more evenly and the effect of the 
tea! vas noticeable at both ends of 
the kettle as well as in the middle. 
No differences could be seen in the 
wet ces as they were passing over 
he roller but later, when they were 
eing washed and dryed, the shade 


yas identically the same on the en- 
re set and from end to end. 
This result vindicated the belief 
‘hat was expressed concerning un- 
sual steam distribution, and led to 
ostructions to the mechanics to re- 
move the steam inlet pipes from the 
remaining dye kettles and clean them, 
ind also to the kettle hands to report 
the head dyer wherever any pipe 
showed that steam was not being ad- 
itted freely through all the holes. 
Soiled Undyed Goods 
lroubles were not yet over, how- 
ver. The “ spots and patches” previ- 
isly referred to were constantly ap- 
aring on the finished goods. Just 
w they managed to get there was 
mystery, but there they were and 
) prominent to be overlooked. 
Sometimes the shaded patches ex- 
nded from selvage to selvage, and 
» to nine or twelve inches in width. 
ther spots and patches varied in size 
nd seemed to be irregular in outline. 
n passing through one of the ware- 
s where there were a number of 
ns Or compartments for pieces in 
it was noticed that on some 
i the bolts were unmistakable marks 
men’s shoes, as though they had 
een used as stepping stones. These 
otprints, as they were then believed 
be, and later proved, were made 
ot the workmen around the 
climbing over the pieces to find 
and comfortable 
they could eat their noonday 
heon and finish with a siesta. 
\s can be imagined these footprints 
lly consisted of a small amount 
persistently adhering floor dirt, 
sisting of damp dye ooze from the 
house floor and mill 
everywhere. These 
tks, upon being followed through 
scours, were found to be in most 
es difficult of removal with the 
that they appeared with greater 
prominence in the finished 
soods, according as the dyed shade 
is | eht or dark. 
he broad patches extending across 
¢ pieces were found to be the result 
‘workmen dragging the gray pieces 
‘ the floors from the bins to the 
ng machines. The floor dirt 
‘is thoroughly ground into the 
ils, and owing to its nature could 
be scoured out, and left its mark 
ntly. 
uurse the mill people were sur- 
t the presence of these blem- 
“es; id not know they were there 
he goods and even ventured the 
Minion that they would be quite re- 
ved, first by the scour and later in 
bath. To make sure of this 
‘nd to definitely assure those inter- 
‘ted, including above all the dyer, 
ne of the most prominent heel and 


or 


he gray, 


sott 


spot 


dye 


rease from 


sole imprints was marked by a thread 

and the piece passed through the two 

processes. After that particular piece 

was located the following day, the tell- 

tale footprint was quite discernible. 
Mixed Yarn 

This mill was not free from that 
disagreeable source of trouble for 
which no one appears to be directly 
blamable, namely, mixed yarn. Sev- 
eral pieces of goods were located that 
were found to be woven from two 
kinds of filling yarn, which was 
not apparent while the cuts were yet 
in the gray. After scouring, how- 
ever, it was noticed that the two por- 
tions of the piece had different 
shades. 

It seemed to be no one’s business 
to look after such defects and report 
them to the bosses, and apparently 
the bosses overlooked such minor af- 
fairs in their eagerness to keep the 
output up to the maximum. The 
scour machine man gave no attention 
to such matters, since as he stated, 
“his job.was to scour, and not con- 
cern himself with other men’s busi- 
ness.” One of these pieces that had 
been made of two kinds of filling, was 
dyed in a batch with other pieces of 
cloth, and as was to be expected came 
out with two shades. 

This mill is not unusual, although 
fortunately the number of such is in 
the minority. It is not the purpose of 
this article to criticize any mill that 
persistently encounters difficulties of 
the kind related, but it does seem that 
there is something wrong with the 
conduct of its affairs that allows con- 
ditions to get the best of it. 

It has been repeatedly stated 
numberless null 
that the making or unmaking of dyed 
textiles is in the dve house. While 
full credit must be to the 
weavers and finishers for their part 
of the work, yet in the summing up 
it is the dye house that “ produces the 
Opinion generally prevails 
among mill men that in the majority 
of cases involving dyed goods, where 
anything is wrong with the finished 
fabric, the dyer is among the first to 
be consulted for an explanation 

Insufficient Scouring 

Where the dyer does not have over- 
sight of the scouring of pieces that 
ultimately find their way to the dye 
house, he must take them as they are 
delivered. Should they not have been 
thoroughly washed, and he gives them 
another rinse, time is lost at the ex- 
pense of the dye house output that 
ought to be charged to the scouring 
départment. Few mill men appreciate 
the necessity of scouring followed by 
a good rinsing afterwards. 

In the mill above referred to, it 
was regarded as an extra expense to 
keep the pieces in the scours one 
minute after an arbitrarily set time 
for the goods to be removed. Owing 
to the presence of grease found in 
some of the pieces, due to insufficient 
time allotted for scouring, it was sug- 
gested that weaker soap scours be 
used, and more time permitted. This 
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Oakite in open kie 





UBRICATING oil picked up on 
the knitting machines gave this 
mill considerable trouble until they 
started using Oakite in the kier boil. 


The straight alkali formula used in 
the past had no effect on the lubricating 
oil. The result was that they were 
having many rejects in the pairing 
room, and they either had to re-run the 
kier boil or throw the load into the 
black dye vat. They estimated the cost 
of this extra handling to be $17 a load. 





i 


The ability of Oakite to emulsify the 
mineral lubricating oil absorbed by the 
cotton hose during manufacture is only 
one of the several important benefits introduced 
in this mill. Discoloration caused by kier stains 
and caustic burns is entirely avoided because 
Oakite in the kier makes possible the use of a 
lesser amount of caustic and yet results in a 
cleaning strength greater than where caustic 


CID 99 ap &= 


Lao ai* 


| alone is employed. And what is considered by 

U this mill as the most important improvement is 

the softer feel and whiter tone found in the 
cotton hose after it comes out of a kier con- 

taining Oakite. 

J 


Write for our booklet ‘‘Wet Finishing Cotton 
and Wool with Oakite.’’ It contains 
many facts about the use of Oakite in 
bleacheries and mills that may be of 
value to you in your own work. 
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Section of Plant Where Midland Vat Blues Are Made 


TRY MIDLAND VAT BLUES 
For Complete Satisfaction 


rties of Midland Vat With this depth of penetration Midland 
» in addition Vat Blue dyes have proven their fastness 
against light, washing and mechanical ero- 
_ sion and are noted for the remarkable ease 
whethe of reduction, 
ricted to small 








So, in Midland Vat Blues you have reliable 
easy-to-handle, sales-getting dves. tested and 
used by the foremost mills and manufac 
\lidland Vat tured by America’s first commercial 
producer of Synthetic Indigo. 


get into the 


ration that produces a 
] — ° . : 
color—a color as ry Midland Vat Blues for complete satis- 
buyer as to the faction, for the effect on your plant 
processes and your sales. 





Selling Agents: Ciba Company, Inc., Cedar and Washington Sts., New York City 


Branches: Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Providence and Columbus, Georgia 
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~MIDLAND,MICHIGAN & yc Sea * NEW YORK CITY , U.S.A. 
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sugges on acted as a bomb in the 
camp, 'ringing at once the reply that 





output ‘vould thereby be curtailed. 
he 1 tion of output per machine 
yas acmitted, but the counter sugges- 
tion was made that a few additional 
machines would even up the situation. 


Shortage of Trucks 

“he production of uniform fabrics 
he use of uniform material 
ise oversight of the manufac- 
yperations. Where a small 
mill is working full and every de- 
partment is pushed to the maximum, 
or where one department is not suf- 
ficiently equipped with machinery or 
help to keep up the normal demand of 
some one of the departments ahead, 
lefective results and an increased 
number of seconds will be the rule 
rather than the exception. 

In one mill a shortage of trucks 
was noticed, resulting in a needless 
waste of man power in transporting 
goods. In such a case there is always 
present the risk of soiled pieces. 
Handling white or gray goods is a 
matter that deserves much more at- 
tention than is usually given to it. 

Uneven dyeing may result from 





several causes. As previously noted 
a too “short” dye bath is frequently 
responsible, while the injudicious add- 
ing of the dissolved dye to the bath 
in too great a quantity at one time, 
or of too great concentration, may be 
the cause. This is generally the result 
of hurry. 

Commencing dyeing at too high a 
temperature is likewise an 
Some less experienced dyers entertain 
the thought that any unevenness in 
shade is to be rectified by prolonged 
boiling, whereas the 1 
proceed at a relatively lower tempera- 
ture with gradual additions of fresh 
dye to the bath, and fixing the dye 
on the goods “ at the boil.” Dye, as a 
rule, should only be added to the bat 
as the goods take it up from tl! 
liquor, thus insuring level shades. 

On the whole, most causes of un 
evenness in piece goods may be lo- 
cated in the mill by proceeding 
carefully and in an orderly manner, 
and noting every stage of all the proc- 
esses through which the goods pass, 
being careful to form no definite 
opinions beforehand and to take noth- 
ing for granted. 


error. 
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Continuous Dyeing Machines 


First Two Boxes Only Should Be Used for Sulphur Black Dye 
Solution 


Technical Editor 


‘an sulphur blacks and colors be successfully dyed by using in one run a 5-box coi 


nuous machine 


If so, how many yards per hour can be dyed by each 


5-box machine 


Assuming that each box has a net capacity of 350 gallons (that ig after the volume of the 


guide ro and 


steam pipes is deducted), how much dyestuff, alkali and sulphide (cor 


trated) in the case of dyeing blacks should be kept constantly in solution per gallor 


th while dyeing? How strong should the chrome bath be and should it be kept acid 
H ften is the chrome bath run off? If the chrome bath is used too long, even though 
eplenished by additions of fresh chrome, does not the chrome bath become 


ack precipitate caused by the action of the chrome on loosely adhering 


yng runs is it not advisable to work the dyebath without 


A FIVE-BOX dyeing machine’ may 
4 sed for dyeing sulphur blacks, 
he first two bexes are to be 
sed jor the dye solution; the remain- 
boxes can be used for wash- 
after-treatment, and wash- 

rder named. 
Regarding the chrome after-treat- 
lesirable since it effects 
plete fixation than is ac- 
1 simple passage through 
greater permanence of 
oO! [his chrome treatment 
] ome after the first 
a 5-box machine the ait 
ay be omitted, although it 
for the better quality of 
s, such as linings, etc. This 

should be made up with 
Es ka Sap ete eta ace 3 per cent. 
IORTORE. 6 cc 0s 3 to 5 per cent. 
t during the passage of the 
it need not boil, but the 
should be about 160 de- 
grees This bath gradually bcomes 
toulec th loose dye, and should be 
intervals, depending upon its 
As long as it is compara- 





ir, and chromium salt is 
presen noted by the color, it is safe 
to we Chromium and acetic acid 
must esent. 
Th wing brief article bearing on 
this s 


contains matter of impor- 
refers directly to the use of 
a thre mpartment machine, but the 
\« of working is identically the 
tr a 5-box machine. 








ising salt 


Sulphur blacks are conveniently dy¢ 
in continuous machines most satisfa 
torily, and where output is desired 


is the ideal way to operate [he ma 
chines should be constructed of wood 
or iron, but in either case the rollers 
over and under which the cloth travels 
must be made of iron No. brass 
copper rollers o1 ther fitt ngs ar i 
be used in the machine. Good and 
cient squeeze rollers are to bi 

for each dye compartment, and a 

the wash box. These rollers may | 


wood, iron or hard rubber. The means 
for their adjustment should be positive 
acting and always in go¢ 
that the dyer can regulate the pressur¢ 
on the cloth, and e 
age to selvage. 
Typical Machines 

Typical cotton cloth dyeing machines 
for sulphur blacks and blues are shown 
in the outline sketches on page 35 
Fig. 1 shows a machine having two dy« 
boxes, the second one of which is sepat 
ated from the wash box by a space 
of such width to permit mounting a 
series of rollers to carry the cloth up 
and down. This airing space is to per- 
mit proper oxidation of the dyed cloth 
before it enters the wash. For some 
blacks, the oxidation is very impor 
tant, since it materially reduces or com- 
pletely prevents subsequent crocking of 
the dye. 

Fig. 2 shows a heavier type of ma- 
chine in which the airing or oxidizing 
rollers are placed over the machine, the 


sists’ 
d condition 
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AVOID 
THE 
SQUARE PEG 
AND THE 
ROUND 
HOLE 





Starch— 
all kinds 


™ 
i accomplishment of a 


given task becomes doubl 
difficult without proper work 
ing material 


Dextrine— 
all grades 


7 
|: ( bh ’ ] . 
XY MaAnV Veadrs We Lea 


been making specialized prod 
ucts which have aided ma 
terially in solving the prob 
lems incident to 
finishing. 


Printing th ; 
sizing and 


and 
Finishing 


Gums Ask for a Demonstration 


Royal 
Tapioca 


Flour 


STEIN, HALL & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
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61 Broadway 


BOSTON 
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CHEMICALS 
ZIN 


GRASSELL| 


EXPLOSIVES 
DYESTUFFS 
Dyestulf Dept 
lI7 Hudson St.- 
New York. NY. 


WOOL GREEN B. S. N. A. 


The first American Wool Green similar to the imported Wool 
Green “‘S”’ types, was produced at our Rensselaer factories in 1916. 


More Wool Green was produced by The Grasselli Chemical 
Company in 1919 in one month than was imported during the whole of 1914. 


It is said that imitation is the sincerest form of flattery; 
since 1919 at least five other concerns have imitated our product. Not- 
withstanding this competition, Grasselli Wool Green B.S.N.A. is the recog- 
nized American standard for this popular, pre-war type. 


Samples submitted and prices quoted on request. 
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Factories at 


Rensselaer, N. Y. 
Grasselli, N. J. 


Branch Offices 


Boston Providence 
Philadelphia Chicago 
Charlotte New Orleans 
San Francisco 


The 
GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO 
LTD. 


Toronto, Montreal 
Canada 


oe 


Sole Selling Agents for 
ESSEX ANILINE WORKS, INC. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








QUALITY 


OUR COLORS 


CHARACTER 


OUR PERSONNEL 


JENNINGS & COMPANY 


93 Broad Street, 


OUR 
CORNER STONES 


INCORPORATED 


UNIFORMITY 
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EFFICIENCY 


OUR ORGANIZATION 








Boston, Mass. 
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Technical Section—Continued 


space they would occupy being taken 
hy an additional wash box. This lat- 
ter dyeing machine is well adapted for 
all shades from light grays to black 


and perated without any difficulty. 
Maintain Uniform Bath 
In dyeing piece goods with sulphur 
Jacks, the important point for the dyer 
‘o keep in mind is to maintain his dye- 
aths uniform composition, and to 
remember that for each one hundred 
sounds of dry cotton cloth passed 


r 


Common salt (or Glauber’s salt) must 
always be present in the bath. 

For restoring this bath, the additional 
quantities to continue producing the 
same shade are 


EF Pee eRe 6% per cent 
Sodium sulphide crystals...... 6% per cent. 
OE WN ions 60562 60064.05% 0.60080 \% per cent. 
SS GEE fa 5.00 coed eaeedenccede % per cent. 
A) re 2 per cent 


In dyeing, the temperature of the bath 
is brought to the boil, and the travel of 
the cloth so speeded that only one pass- 








Fig. 1.—Typical Cloth Dyeing Machine for Sulphur Blacks and Blues 





through the liquor, very close to one 
hundred pounds or 12% gallons of dye 
liquor are removed. Therefore this 
amount of removed liquor must be re- 
stored as the cloth travels through the 
machine. In straight dyeing, that is, 
when a fixed weight of cotton is dyed 
ina fixed volume of dye liquor, dye 
is actually taken up, leaving this bath 
proportionately weaker, but in dyeing 
piece goods in a continuous machine the 
strength of the bath is made so great 
that this weakening of the liquor is at 
once offset by the occasional additions 
made to restore the working level. This 
method of working in kettles 
as illustrated in the sketches 
means that the heating of the 
dye liquor is to be done by 
means of closed steam coils. 

For black dyeing on piece 
goods, the dye bath is made 
up with its proper consti- 
tuents in quanties based upon 


AIR 










age through the two boxes is necessary. 
A passage of from 16 to 22 yards per 
minute works satisfactorily, with an 
actual immersion of the cloth lasting 
from 3 to 4 minutes. 


Speed of Cloth 


Too great speed through the dye 
liquor is not to be recommended, since 
sufficient time is to be allowed for the 
cotton fabric to take up the dye proper- 
ly. If the cloth travels at considerable 
speed, even though the bath be near 
boiling, actual dyeing does not result, 
and the finished pieces will appear gray- 
ish and hungry. If the 
cloth travels too slowly, 
i over-dyeing is possible 
it with the consequent 
i! bronziness due to too 
{ ! 
| 
| 
| 








ices or pounds per gallon. This at 
e establishes the “ starting bath,” but 
’s the dyeing proceeds the restoration 
ot working conditions is made by add- 
ng the dye and other items in quanti- 
‘es calculated in percentages on the 
weight of the cloth being dyed. This 
$ shown by the following working 
‘ormula from practice, which is based 
illon units of liquor. 


phur AOR cay ctu stash essceake 2 pounds 

: im sulphide crystals......... 2 pounds 

PAL». 9 dam meee wid 6% ounces 

MON: . nce gascagewasd dacean 2% ounces 
- 9 


C 00.600 anceeaseebewe ne pounds 


' course, these quantities may be 
odified according to the 

oe shade desired, which is 
aig Pa olled by the speed at which 
“ Goth passes through the baths. 


much color. This causes a result that 
is extremely difficult to correct, 
although attempts are frequently made 
by giving such bronzy goods a pass- 
age through a sodium sulphide bath and 
washing, and if necessary a passage 
through a weak dye bath. 

From the dye bath the cloth, being 
well squeezed, is exposed for a short 
oxidation in the air, when it at once 
enters the wash box where the excess 
dye liquor and any loose color is re- 
moved. The practice in some piece 
goods dyehouses is to add a_ small 
amount of sodium formate or sodium 
acetate to the last wash water. 


Temperature Regulation 


Maintenance of uniform temperature 
of the dye bath when dyeing sulphur 
dyes is essential, since with some of this 

(Continued on page 95) 





The clean, fresh, agreeable 
odor of 


Amber Soap 
Flakes 


is not due to perfume. (Yes, per- 


fumes are used in some bulk soaps.) 


The fine raw materials; the great 
care used to saponify them thor- 
oughly, the absence of free fat in the 
finished product— 


All these factors count in favor of 
an agreeable odor in Amber Soap 
Flakes, that says, “safe soap for 
textiles,” to the mill superintendent. 


Let us figure with you. Warehouses 
in all large cities. 


Procter & Gamble 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


BRANCHES 


New York Boston Dallas 

on al Detroit Minneapolis 
San Francisco Philadelphia Atlanta 
Baltimore Syracuse 
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St. Louis 
amene 
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MONOSULFOL OIL 


A Pure Sulphonated Castor Oil that Produces 
Better Results than Any Other Similar Product 


—a strong statement, but one that can be 
demonstrated by any one who will make 
comparative tests. 

Monosulfol Oil is made from Pure Cold 
Pressed Castor Oil by our exclusive pro- 
cess, and contains a maximum of sulphona- 
tion (Organic $03), thereby insuring an 
unusual degree of solubility. 

It is not broken up by dilute acids, salts, 
or hard waters. 


It is free from stickiness. 
Produces faster and more level penetration. 


Insures perfect results in all methods of 
dyeing, on all classes of material, especially 
in machine dyeing. 


NATIONAL OIL 


Main Office and Works: 


New England Office, Boston 


Contains less combined alkali than any 
other similar oil. 


Its own weight of Acetic Acid will not 
break its solution. 


Its great solubility means multiplied effi- 
ciency, and reduced oil consumption. 


This oil, like every other NOPCO product 
is sold strictly on an analytical basis. You 
know exactly what you get. You pay for 
oil—not water. 


Technical cooperation will be given in con- 
nection with any problem involving the use 
of textile oils or softeners. Send for a 
NOPCO Chemist! 


PRODUCTS CO. 
HARRISON, N. J. 
Western Office, Chicago 


TEXTILE OILS AND SOAPS 


WAREHOUSES 


Chicago, Il. 
Milwaukee, Wis 


Peabody, Mass. 


Gloversville, N. Y. 


San Francisco, Cal. Toronto, Canada. 


Los Angeles, Cal. Quebec, Canada. 
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Weaving Terry Towels 
Technical Editor: 


Referring to your reply on page 45 
of the January 13 issue, in reference to 
weaving terry towels, I think the real 
that the weaver, when a 
thread breaks, unlaps it from the beam 
nstead of tying it up. As a result, 
threads are one lap ahead of 
others in coming off the beam, and have 
a tendency to be caught under the other 
threads. I have had some experiences 
along this line on both terry and union 


trouble 1S 


some 


towels iS. Bi 
Unevenly Dyed Mercerized Goods 
Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing herewith a sample of 


fabric, and upon examination you will notice 
onsiderable unevenness and _ streakiness, 
which is causing us a great deal of trouble. 
We are unable to determine whether this is 
due to the dyeing, mercerizing or some other 
cause, and we will appreciate it if you will 
advise the reason for a condition of this 
kind (4698) 

The general appearance of this piece 
of cloth indicates that the difficulty com- 
plained of is due to the incompleteness 
of the mercerizing process, or to the im- 
perfect neutralizing of the caustic alkali 
afterwards. This kind of defect does 
not show itself until the goods have been 
dyed, and consequently it should be the 
aim of the mercerizer to make sure that 
his solution of caustic is of full 
strength, and that the cloth to be treated 
is thoroughly saturated with it. 

It is well known that mercerized cot- 
ton takes up more dye than plain cotton, 
consequently evenness of mercerizing is 
essential so as to reduce the chance of 
selective dyeing. We suggest that the 
cloth be thoroughly boiled-out and dryed 
before immersion in the caustic alkali, 
and that the strength of the mercerizing 
liquor be maintained at the proper de- 
gree. 

Owing to the dense character of this 
cloth, there is every reason for allowing 
ample time for both the alkali treatment 
and the washing to be as complete as 
possible, particularly after the goods 
have come from the alkali. A most 
thorough wash is desirable after the 
acid treatment. 


Bronze Spots on Hosiery After 
Redyeing 
Technical Editor 

Will you kindly give us your opinion as 
to what is the chief cause of bronze spots on 
cotton and mercerized hosiery after having 
been redyed black? We don’t seem to have 
this trouble on first runs, but on goods that 
have to be redyed we frequently have this 
result (4699) 

Your trouble is due entirely to an ex- 
cess of dye in the bath. Nearly all dyes, 
but particularly blues and blacks, pos- 
sess the property of showing up bronzy 


When too much of the color is used. 
The only remedy is to make use of less 
dye, or what amounts to the same thing, 
am dilute solution. It is to be re- 
membered that mercerized cotton has 
the property of taking up comparatively 
more dye than plain cotton, ard is 
there/ore more easily overdyed. 

Not being informed as to the kind of 
aa € you are using, whether direct, 
1az ed 


d, or sulphur, we are not in a 
pos 


to advise you as to the treat- 
ment necessary to remove this bronzi- 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 


questions pertaining to textile matters received from any 


TEXTILE WORLD. 


regular subscriber to the 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. In 
the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


In this way answers can be 


given which will be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in 
the same line. Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods 
of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion 
on the views expressed. All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person 
inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith. The identity of cor- 


respondents will not be disclosed. 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive 
investigation, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be 
advised before any expense is incurred.—EDITOR. 





ness, other than to state that if it is a tion, and the first care of the dyer or 


sulphur black, try passing the goods 
through a bath containing some sodium 
sulphide. This will dissolve some of the 
black from the goods, after which they 
are to be again redyed, this time with a 
small quantity of color. If the goods 
were dyed with direct dyes, then the 
excess color is to be removed, first by a 
good boil with soap, and if this does not 
remove it, the goods are to be given a 
light stripping, followed by a good wash, 
and then redyed. 


Trouble in Finishing Silk and 
Wool Goods 
Technical Editor: 

Enclosed find sample of silk and wool 


satin-face crepe for your examination We 
would appreciate any information you could 
give us. We want to know who is at fault, 
the dyer or the manufacturer. 

For instance, we will take seven pieces, of 
which six pieces are of the satin-face style, 
and one piece of a plain face silk and wool 
style. We proceed to boil-off the 
pieces in a 30 per cent. olive oil soap solu- 
tion, then wash the pieces off well in the 
padding machine. The washing process in- 
cludes three separate baths of weak solu 
tions, respectively, ammonia, hot water, then 
muriatic acid. Each bath is heated at 180 
degrees F. to cut any soap that might be in 
the goods. The pieces are sent to dry and 
all satin-faced pieces are bagged face side 
on inside, then commence to dye. The dye- 
ing is with Glauber salt and a weak solution 


seven 


of sulphuric acid and the desired colors. 
The satin-faced pieces appear as the en- 
closed sample. Besides, there are pieces 


that show rub marks in a spot-like manner, 
and in still other places there are these rub 
marks which hole completely 
through the Now the other plain 
style of one piece that we dyed in the same 
lot appears to be perfect throughout the 
piece in this respect 
We always seem to 


show a 


spot. 


have some trouble 
with satin-faced pieces, and very rarely have 
any trouble in any respect with other styles, 
including pieces which have a fancy silk 
and wool crepe with artificial silk designs 
woven in the pieces (4700) 
The trouble with these goods may be 
in the dye house, or in the manufacture 
of the goods. Manifestly, the defect is 
a distortion of the fabric as well as 


abrasions. Such defects are to be 
searched for in the mechanical opera- 
tions. Abrasions are the direct result 


of friction, the rubbing of pieces to- 
gether or against the sides of kettles, etc. 
Of course, two pieces that rub against 
each other will cause a roughening of 
the surface of both, and where this 
occurs the cause is to be removed. 

In the larger piece examined, there 
appear to be streaks, which when exam- 
ined seem to result from direct tension 
applied to the goods, and from the 
statement that they have been washed 
in a padding machine, we art 
to look for the cause of this 
there. 

Wherever there are rub 
pieces, be sure that there 


nclined 
trouble 


marks in 
is undue fric 


finisher is to locate the particular oper- 
ation where it can occur and correct it. 

The chemical treatment to which 
these goods are subjected appears to be 
proper. The boiling-off as well as the 
dyeing is not to be criticized. The goods 
are clean and well dyed, so far as level 
shade is concerned. We regard the de- 
fects to be wholly mechanical. 


Finishing Cotton Twine 
Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing herewith a small sample 
of cotton wrapping twine and would ap- 
advice as to how this twine is 
finished. We are anxious to learn the ma- 
terials used in the size. (4668) 

Comparing the sample with other 
samples of twines, the dressing on 
which is known, leads us to believe that 
it has been dressed with a mixture of 
glue, water, starch, stearine and perhaps 
a small amount of soap. Such a mix 
ture has been made with the following: 


preciate 


WON 4.06. ciek ciewaeats 5 gallons 
Ne. cals acne d:e/ale patie 1 pound 
Stearine seweeeees 5 ounces 
BO ee eerie 4 to 5 ounces 
WOM a wads taper en ban ae 2 ounces 


These ingredients are boiled together, 
first softening the glue in some of the 
water, then making a paste of the starch 
with another portion of water, and also 
dissolving the soap in another portion 
of water. These solutions are then 
mixed, and while being boiled the 
stearine is added and stirring continued 
until the latter has been thoroughly in 
corporated. 

The yarn is impregnated or coated 
with this dressing by passing it slowly 
or rapidly through it while contained in 
a trough in which is partially immersed 
a roller to depress the yarn. For very 
high gloss twines, Japan or carnauba 
wax is to be substituted for the stearine. 


Properties of Mercerized Fabrics 
Technical Editor 

Can you give me some information regard- 
ng the relative strength of a mercerized 
fabric of the 
How about the life of 
a garment made from mercerized and one of 


unmercerized fabric? 


fabric and an unmercerized 


same construction? 


As regards wear? As 
regards washing in an ordinary wet 
laundry? Would the 


stand the wet 


wash 
fabric 
wash laundry handling and 
chemicals any better than a regular fabric? 
Will it stand About 


what is the cost of mercerizing cloth per 


mercerized 


mildew any better? 
pound? Of yarn per pound? Can cloth or 

without bleaching? I 
wouid thank you if you can give me any in 


yarn be mercerized 


formation relative to the above or advise me 
where to look for it. (4702) 
These questions could form the basis 
of extensive research. Authorities on 
mercerization agree that cotton fabrics, 
if properly treated during the bleaching 
and mercerizing process, show by ac- 
tual test 15 to 20 per cent gain in tensile 
strength over unmercerized fabrics. The 
writer would say that the average life 
of a mercerized fabric when made up 
into a garment is also longer than that 
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However, 
wear, 


fabric. 
this, as well as the question of 
cannot be stated in definite figures. 
We do not think that the mercerized 
fabric would stand up any better than 
the unmercerized fabric in the average 
wet wash laundry handling, nor would 


of an unmercerized 


it stand the action of chemicals any 
better. This also applies to the question 
of mildew. Mildew develops to prac- 
tically the same degree on either mer- 
cerized or unmercerized fabric under 
the influence of moisture and in the 
presence of mildew spores. 

The cost of mercerizing cloth aver- 
ages from 1 to 2c per pound, depending 
on the method and process in vogue at 
the point where the mercerizing is done, 
as well as being governed to a great 
degree by the method of recovering the 
caustic wash water. This applies ap- 
proximately on yarns as well 

Cloth or yarn cannot be fully mer- 
cerized without first boiling-off or scour- 
ing in water to make the yarn or fabric 
absorbent. There are a great many 
concerns mercerizing fabrics in what is 
known as the “ gray state.” These fab- 
rics have been simply singed and treated 
with diamalt or some such product to 
remove sizing ingredients and they are 
afterwards washed and then mercerized. 
Cloth treated in such a manner does not 
show a really fully mercerized appear- 
ance, 


Cockled Goods “ 


Technical Editor: 

Enclosed find two pieces of goods with 
which we are having trouble 
cockling I am crabbing 
190 to 200 degrees 


let stand 


because of 
these goods at 
They are rolled up and 
night You will find one 
piece which I dipped in hot water. But 
they still have a slight cockle after sponging 
I do not understand why this piece of goods 
should cockle. You will note tight threads 
(4696) 

The trouble is caused by insufficient 
crabbing. To set a piece of goods thor- 
oughly with two kinds of stock, or a 
cockly weave, it is necessary to run 
them on both rolls at a boil and see 
that they are kept at a boil all the time 
they are running on. The top roll 
should be put down at the start of the 
run with a little weight on to keep them 
from shifting. When all wound on the 
goods should be run at least a minute 
with the roll down. This treatment will 
keep the cockles out of almost any goods 
and also prevent watermarks. 


over 


in the warp. 


Electricity in Wool Carding 
Technical Editor: 

I am experiencing some trouble with statie 
electricity on wool cards and would like to 
know if the use of alum on woo! is injurious 
to the stock. (4675) 

The use of alum on wool would not 
affect the wool fibre injuriously but it 
might cause trouble in manufacturing 
processes. Alum is an acid salt and 
therefore might have a corrosive action 
on card clothing. It might break up 
emulsions used for oiling stock. It is 
soluble and will wash out of stock and 
goods, but in some cases it might act 
as a mordant with some classes of colors 
if not thoroughly scoured out of the 
goods. The best way to overcome 
static electricity in textile processes is 
by humidifying mill rooms or by the 
use of such a device as the Chapman 
electric neutralizer. 
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A Permanent Selection 


A mill that selects TEXOLIVE has settled perma- 
nently the question of olive oil soap. It will no lon- 
ger be necessary to “shop around ” as one soap after 
another fails to produce satisfactory results. 


The man who buys TEXOLIVE is assured of two 
things; that this soap is as fine in quality as an olive 
oil soap can be; furthermore, that every re-order will 
always contain exactly the same ingredients. 


Nothing but olive oil foots, caustic soda and pure 
water is used in TEXOLIVE. Incidentally, as the 


country’s largest importers of olive oil for soap mak- 
ing purposes it is only natural that we should get the 
cream of the olive oil foots. 

TEXOLIVE is packed in cases containing fifty 4-Ib. 
bars and in barrels (run solid), weighing approxi- 
mately 330 Ibs., net weight each. 

We will send a sample bar to anyone inquiring on a 
textile mill letterhead. Write or wire at our expense 
for prices. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 








Dyestuffs and intermediates manufactured by 


CONSOLIDATED COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
CENTRAL DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 
WILLIAMSBURG CHEMICAL CO. 


and other American manufacturers 
distributed by 


HAMETZ & @7 
| J 7 
HAMIETZ és GQ)” 
One-TWwenty-Rvo Hudson Street. New York City, 





Sree Chicago Charlott Nan Francisco 





NAPHTHOL YELLOW 
AZO YELLOW 


INDAN THRENE 
THIO-INDIGO 
HELINDONE 
HYDRONE 
ALGOL 


and other dyes will be imported by us direct from the 
manufacturers— 


FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, LUCIUS & BRUNING 
FARBENFABRIKEN VORM. FRIED. BAYER & CO. 
CHEMISCHE FABRIK GRIESHEIM-ELECTRON 


BERLIN-ACTIEN GESELLSCHAFT FUR 
ANILIN-FABRIKATION 


LEOPOLD CASSELLA & CO. 
FARBWERKE-MUHLHEIM 


KALLE & CO. 
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1922 Model Nasmith Comber 


Built in Two Styles, Double and Single, or Twin-Six and 


Single-Six 


A‘ TER exhaustive mill tests cov- 
ering two years, John Hethering- 
ton & Sons, Ltd., Manchester, Eng- 
land, have placed on the market a 
i922 model Nasmith comber, em- 
bodying numerous improvements 
which offer advantages to cotton man- 
ifacturers. It is made in two styles, 
louble and single, or twin-six and sin- 
gle-six, with twelve heads and six 
1eads, respectively. 

(he first Nasmith twin comber was 

ade and set to work in the mill in 
igi5, and is still running satisfac- 
torily. But it was soon apparent that 
many details could be much improved. 

[he war, however, put an end to 
further development until 1919, when 
was resumed on the machine. 
1922 model, now under notice, 
was the outcome of this trial and has 
been subjected to thorough, practical 
tests under mill conditions to make 
sure that every detail is perfected and 
that it will do what is claimed for it. 

It is two quite independent comb- 
ers, built back to back on the same 
framing, driven by a single belt, al- 
though each side may have its own 
belt, if desired. Each side may stop 
or start independently of what the 
other side may be doing. 

Such an arrangement offers some 
advantages. There is great economy 
of floor space, a point of some impor- 
tance where building and equipment 
are expensive. The daily distance 
traversed by the operative is much 
reduced, as there are no back pas- 
sages to attend to. The comber setter 
can make every adjustment single- 
handed in full light, standing upright 
in front of the machine, except that 
' the brush and doffer, which is in- 
Irequent, 


work 


The 


The Nipper 
‘ nipper in the original Nasmith 
is in the best critical position 
tor dealing with heavy laps; that is 
to say, it is not quite close to the front 
tows of cylinder needles but near 
enough to let them easily open the 
matted lap left behind the top comb, 
and when this has been done and 
the top comb waste carried forward 
the nipper gradually approaches very 
to the fine rows. This has been 
adopted in the new machine, but with 
the difference that no matter how the 
lipper is set in relation to the detach- 
in llers, near to or far away, its 


relation to the cylinder needles never 
alter 


Comper 


clos 


important result is achieved 
by the simple patented device of 
carr, ing the pivot on which the nipper 
swines on a lever pivoted on the boss 
of the cylinder shaft bearings. Each 
of these levers is connected by adjust- 
ing rods to a setting shaft having a 


graduated sector on the end of it to 
indicate the amount of adjustment. 
Once all the nipper pivots have been 
set in line, they can all be moved 
simultaneously by slightly turning the 
setting shaft in its bearings, the effect 


tween the lip and the pivot move 
much less than the lip, instead of 
much more. The heavy top comb is 
taken off the nipper altogether and 
swings on its own fixed pivot quite in- 
dependently of the nipper, but con- 
trolled from the nipper shaft. The 
power required to rock the nipper in 
the new machine is about one-quarter 
that needed to control the nipper of 
the original machine and there is not 





1922 Model Nasmith Comber; Twin Six Type 


being to alter the distance between the 
nipper and the detaching rollers; and 
since the pivot is moved round the 
cylinder concentrically, no alteration 
in the distance of the nipper from the 
needles takes place. The disposition 
of the nipper rocking shaft is such 
that no change takes place in any of 
the movements of the nipper, or of the 
feed or the top comb. 

Another result of the arrangement 
is that as the nipper is set further 
back from the detaching roller, it is 
also raised higher above it instead of 
being lowered as in the original 
machine, and so supports the lap bet 
ter behind the top comb and increases 
the cleaning power without having to 
set the nipper so far back that long 
fibre is taken out and the waste in 
creased. In other words, the same 
cleanliness can be obtained with less 
waste, or greater cleanliness with the 
same waste, and, incidentally, a 
heavier lap can be used and good re 
sults obtained. 

Movement of the Nipper 

In the original Nasmith the lip of 
the nipper has to move compulsorily 
2 inches while all the heavy parts, 
being above the lip and more distant 
from the pivot on which the nipper 
swings, move much more than 2 
inches. 

In the 1922 model the movement 
of the lip of the nipper can be re- 
duced to 15% inches, and the lip being 
the most distant point from the pivot, 
all the other interior parts lving be 


he same tendency to swav the whole 


machine at high speed. 
The Top Comb 

The top comb, as stated, is quite in 
dependent of the nipper and can be 
set in a standard position, and no 
other adjustments affect its position. 
It can be lifted from and replaced 
in the machine without the use of any 
instrument whatever, which is useful 
for dressing the needles and to facili- 
It is un- 
it to clean the 
is lifted and drawn for 
ward into a notch, where it hangs in 
a convenient position, a slight push 
sufficing to cause it to drop back auto 
matically into position. 


tate a¢cess to the nipper. 
necessary to remove 


needles. It 


Variable Weighting of Rollers 
lhe great advantages of the pat 
ented weighting of the 
leather covered detaching rollers may 
be summarized as follows: Increased 
life of the leather covering of the top 
rollers, almost complete abolition of 
strain the driving mechanism 
when starting and reversing the roll 
ers, reduction in the loss of long fibres 
into the waste and the power to work 
much heavier laps when required 
The weighting is so arranged that 
there is very little pressure on the top 
rollers when starting to back off and 
reversing the roller, the strain on the 
driving mechanism being enormously 
reduced. It is only when the forward 
motion is well started and detaching 
that the pressure begins 
and gradually increases 


variable 


on 


has beeun 


to come on, 


_ing rollers. 


until the end of the detaching opera- 
tion. For the brief instant at the fin- 
ish of the detaching process the 
pressure can be much greater than is 
possible when it remains constantly 
on, and this increased pressure at 
that moment contributes to a clean 
separation without long, straggling 
fibres which usually go into the waste 
and make it possible to draw a much 
heavier lap through the comb than is 
otherwise possible. 
Positive Grip Nipper Feed 

The patented positive grip nipper 

feed consists of a secondary nipper 


sliding within the main nipper. At 
the appropriate moment its top jaw 
closes tightly on the bottom jaw and 
positively grips the lap with great 
tenacity During the detaching 
process it feeds rather more lap for- 
ward than is required and ends its 


forward movement, gripping the lap 
much nearer to the nip of the detach- 

To this fact is due a re- 
the without in any 
affecting quality of the 


waste 
the 


duction in 
Way 
product 

When the detaching is ended, the 
feed nipper withdraws the surplus 
feed back into the main nipper before 
the latter closes. It then opens and 
moves back to take a fresh grip 
further up the lap. With the new 
feed the character of the staple or the 
weight of lap are immaterial, and ex- 
ceptionally low waste and high pro- 
ductions become possible. 

Detaching Roller Driving 

In the patented detaching roller 
driving mechanism, the cam and sec- 
tor are retained, but the clutch is dis 
pensed with and a much more silent 
mechanism substituted, which takes 
less room and not require to 
dwell when disengaging so that the 
contour of the cam is made smoother 
and a slower start and a longer time 
given to the backing off, avoiding the 
abrupt brusque movement. 

The bringing out of the new 1922 
model does not mean that the 1900 
model Nasmith comber is to be dis 
continued. It will be manufactured 
as heretofore and together with the 
new 1922 model will be supplied to 
American and Canadian mills through 
the Boston office of John Hethering- 
ton & Sons, Ltd, by their agent, 


does 





RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
3RAIDING machine. 1,441,782. John 
B. Chace, South Attleboro, Mass 
Cotton, Mercerizing. 1,441,740. A 
Nelson, West Marton, England. 
Cotton unloader and cleaner. 1,44I,- 


577. J. L. Hart, Chickasha, Okla 


DYEING animal or mixed fibres 
1,441,240. P. Ounertz and A 
Peters, Berlin, Germany. 

DyEING machine. 1,441,898. P. A. 


Wagener, Jersey City, N. J. 

FABRICS for treating. 
1.441.952 Suib, New York, 
Nk: 
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“For Value 


Received” 

























The value of a dollar 
expended on mill sup- 
plies depends upon the 
care with which it 1s in- 
vested.and the results ob- 
tained from what it 
purchases. 


















When you invest in the 
special purpose alkalies 














Wyandotte Textile 
Soda 


Wyandotte 
Concentrated Ash 


Wyandotte Kier 
Boiling Special 


vou obtain trom their use a 
































softer texture, brighter color, 
more even dyeing and greater 
loftiness to your textile 
fabrics. 




























hese results insure such a 
superior appearance and feel 
to textile products that hun 
dreds of textile manufacturers 
are. benefiting by the ad- 
vantage they provide in a 
competitive market 



























So confident are we of the 
truth of these facts and of the 
ability of these products to 
produce these results that we 
guarantee them to be and do 
all that is claimed for them 
or the trial costs nothing 
























4sk your supply man 


THIS TRADE MARK CARD 






































IN EVERY PACKAGE 











THE J. B. FORD CO. 
Sole Manufacturers 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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STANDARD IN 


S$ ODA 


SINCE 1881 


Q@ ¢ 


Caustic Soda 


Selling Agents 
for 


Meth Mercerizing 
Ashe GROUND 


ee FLAKE 


Solvay Caustic Soda is made 
from Soda Ash manufactured by 
the Solvay Process. The same 
high degree ot technical super- 
vision and the same scientific 
methods are exercised in pro- 
ducing Solvay Caustic Soda that 


NEW YORK-22 William St. 

BOSTON- B9 State St. are, followed’ in waking” Soley 
Seda sh—the Standard since 

DETROIT-625 Book Bidg. 1881. 

CHICAGO-30 N. Dearborn St. 


PLANTS AT 


PECUCEIEEURUESEM  prrroir. miert WorcHINSON, KAN. 
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IN ORDER TO MEET THE 
TREMENDOUS INCREASE 
IN THE DEMAND FOR 


EAVENSON’S 


TEXTILE SOAPS IN NEW ENGLAND 


WE HAVE TAKEN OVER AND ARE OPERATING ANOTHER 
LARGE SOAP PLANT in CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 
WHERE WE ARE MANUFACTURING A FULL LINE oF 


EAVENSON’S TEXTILE SOAPS IN NEW ENG- 
LAND witH NEW ENGLAND LABOR ror NEW 
ENGLAND TRADE. 


SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS WILL BE 
CHEERFULLY FURNISHED UPON REQUEST 


J. EAVENSON & SONS, Inc. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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ALKALI 
COMPAN 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 
Texiile Soda 
Special Alkali 
Modified Sodas 


Bicarbonate of Soda | 


U. S. P. 


_ 


eS 


Our complete fac- 
tories located at 
Painesville, Ohio, on 
three trunk line Rail- 
roads enable us to 
place at the disposal 
of our consumers a 
service that is un- 
usual. 


PDD 


Address Inquiries to 


GENERAL OFFICES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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NEW MILLS 
Cotton 

*Roston, Mass. The statement con- 
taincd in the columns of our last issue 
to the effect that Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., engineers, this city, will build a 
mill tor Etablissements Eugene Mare- 
hal at Venissieux, France, was incor- 
rect. A French concern is the engineer 
for this project. The machinery for 
this mill has been sold through the 
American Textile Machinery Corp., Eu- 
ropean sales agents for Saco-Lowell 
Shops, Whitin Machine Works, and 
Crampton & Knowles Loom Works as 
reported. This company is managed by 
Li ‘kwood, Greene & Co. 

Wapessporo, N. C. Subscription of 
$425,000 for the building of a new cot- 
ton mill here has been accomplished, a 
anvass having been made of the citi- 
zens of Wadesboro and the surrounding 

uinty, resulting in over-subscription by 
$25,000 A committee composed of 
L. D. Robinson, T. L. Caudle, B. M 
Covington, H. P. Taylor and W. P. Par- 
sons will secure a charter for the new 
ill Ten dollars in gold will be of- 
ered as a prize for a name for the 

y mill. Mill homes of the most mod- 
ern type will be erected. A committee 
has been appointed to secure a site for 

mill and to negotiate with power 
secure the necessary 
power. This committee is composed of 
James A. Leak, H. B. Allen, T. C. 
Coxe, W. H. Liles, C. M. Burns, F. M. 
Hightower, L. D. Rivers, R. B. Med- 
ley and L D. Robinson. 

*.auRENS, S. C. Organization of the 
Palmetto Co., new textile mill, capital- 
zed at $75,000, has been completed by 
Ernest D. Easterby, 
president; H. Douglas Gray, vice-presi- 
dent, and Albert Dial, secretary-treas- 
urer. At a meeting of the stockholders 
the following were chosen as the board 
f directors: George M. Wright, J. M. 
D. Moore, Albert Dial, E. D. Easterby, 
H. D. Gray, J. W. Dunklin and Clar- 
ence Kennedy. A charter for the mill 
ompany has been applied for. Fifty 
looms have been bought and an order 
for other looms, together with neces- 
sary machinery, will be placed shortly. 

*New BrAuNFELS, Tex. Planters & 
Merchants Mills, Inc., has been char- 
tered by S. M. Ransopher, formerly of 
Boston, Mass., Max Schultz and J. H 
Gilliland of New Braunfels, the capi- 
lization being $1,500,000. Its plant is 
onstruction and is expected to 

npleted next month with an equip 

10,000 spindles and 350 looms, 
riven by electric power from hydro- 

development, the investment to 
e $600,000 


mpanies to 


the election of 


Wool 
. R ELL, N. M. George F. Blashek, 
\oute 1, Box 16, is laying plans for the 
hment of a woolen batting man 
ng plant 
Knit 
‘ RD Conn. The United 
Sw Mills, 100 Village street, this 
city, has recently opened to engage in 
He manufacture of sweaters, etc. I 
C. Ottenberg, of this city, is the owner 
u Ww enterprise. 
*H Point, N. C. The Robbins 
7 


ites previous mention of project. 


Knitting Co. is now under construc- | 


tion, with one story about completed. 
When finished it will be two stories, 
brick with steel window framing. The 
building is 60 x 100 feet, with ad- 
ditional building 36 x 40 feet for dye 
house, boiler room 16 x 32 feet. It is 
hoped the building will be ready for 


machinery by March 1. The company | 


will install 120 knitting machines, 25 
loopers, 5 sewing machines 

*REIDSVILLE, N. C. A new stock com- 
pany with a paid-in capital of $150,000 
is being organized to establish a large 
knitting mill here. W. L. Pannill, for 
several years one of the officers of the 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston- 
Salem, has resigned his position with 
that company. and will devote his en 
tire time to the organization and man- 
agement of the new company. He has 
associated with him Robert Graham, 
also of Winston-Salem, who is an ex- 
perienced textile man. For many years 
Mr. Pannill was connected with the 
Mayodan Mills in this county, and fot 
the past eight or ten years he has been 
with the Hanes company. A Massa 
chusetts textile firm, which is engaged 
in the selling end of the business, has 


subscribed to a majority of the stock. | 
Mr. Pannill and his’ associates have | 
taken a substantial allotment of the | 


capital stock. An option has been se- 
cured on several different pieces of 
property for the knitting mill. It is 
planned to have the plant in operation 
by May 1. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. Collier, Ken- 
worthy & Co., is the name of a new or- 
ganization located at Leverington and 
Wilde streets, Manayunk, for the manu 
facture of novelty fabrics, including 
scarfs, knitted ties, overcoatings, etc. 
Horace D. Kenworthy is the president, 
and John Collier is treasurer and su 
perintendent. They have four Raschel 
machines installed, using electric power 
They buy 2-18s worsted yarns and art 


silk. 


Silk 

WALNut CrEEK, CAL. The Pacific 
Cellulose Co. has acquired the forme: 
local two-story plant of the Diablo 
Glove Works, with a six-acre tract of 
land, for the establishment of a new 
plant for the manufacture of artificial 
silks. The present structure will be re 
modeled and two new buildings erected 
The company is headed by E. S. Bell 
president; Dr. C. A. Schwartz, vice 
president, and E. A. Schwartz, secretary 
and treasurer. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Wissahickon 
Plush Mills, manufacturing plush and 
velvet fabrics, are a new concern loe- 
cated at Cresson street and Ridge ave- 
nue, Wissahickon. A. Johnston is_ the 
president of the company and Thos 
30one, secretary and treasurer. 


Miscellaneous 

\BERDEEN, Mp. Maryland Finishin 
Co., mentioned recently as incorporated 
with $150,000 capital by Alfred H. Os 
born and associates, is understood to b« 
the company previously noted as planned 
by Andrew T. Armstrong, formerly of 
Baltimore, where he was interested in 
dye and finishing works. It is unde 
stood that arrangements will be com 
pleted during January for building a 
complete dyeing and finishing plant, 


local business interests having offered | 
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Popularity is 
Usually Deserved 


When a man is well liked you find that there are 
good reasons for his popularity— 


And when you find that NON-FLUID OIL 
is used in over 70% of prominent cotton mills 
all over the country—-you may be sure that it 
has real advantages. 





REGISTERED IN 


D OIL 


Modern Textile Lubricants 


Stay in the bearings 
liquid oil. 
| 


do not drip and waste away like 


Results :— 
Better and more positive lubrication for machines 


Less lubricant used—because it lasts several times as 


long as liquid oil. 
Less frequent application—also because NON-I*LUID 
OIL lasts longer in the bearing. 


No more oil stains—NON-FLUID OIL stays in the 7 
bearing—liquid oil does not. / 
- 
ix 
Satisfy yourself—send in the 2 
coupon for quick results. / 
vo NY. 
ff. 
New York & New Jersey / tuvricaii 
/ ~ 
/ Co. 


Lubricant Company / ,,.... 
‘ sends testing 


401 Broadway, New York “ Samples and 


, Bulletin on ‘Lub- 


Ample Stocks at our Branches: / ,)'<ation of Textile 
¢ Machinery” to 


Charlotte, N. C. if 
Greenville, S. C. 7 ee 
Atlanta, Ga. ee 


New Orleans, La. ‘ 
4 Address 

















PRODUCTS 


FOR 
WARP SIZING 
AND 
TRADE PIECE GOODS 
CHEMICALLY CORRECT FINISHING 


Not only GOOD sizing but PERFECT sizing AT ALL TIMES 


is required if your looms are to produce 


— THE BEST RESULTS — 


SIZOL, STARCH and SIZOL SERVICE 
NO OTHER INGREDIENTS NEEDED 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
New York, N.Y. Jersey City, N. J. Nitro, W. Va. 


NEW ENGLAND AGENT 
142 Irving Avenue 


H. P. BABBITT 


Providence, R. I. 












— MANUFACTURERS — 
Castor Oil and Castor Oil Products 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT 
TURKEY RED OIL 


BLEACHING OIL 
CASTOR SOAP OIL 


SS 


SOLUBLE OILS SOLUBLE GREASE 
OLEINE OIL OLO SOFFENE 
MONOLINE OIL PARA SOAP OIL 
MONOLINE SOAP VICTOROIL 





B. & L. Bleaching Process for Cotton 
Bleachers’ Bluings 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds for All Textiles 


Works and Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. 


OMMASANESVAADAMREALEUASOUEAN AA) UL) UL44 1000 140 (14 


480 West Broadway, New York City 
‘ SEND US YOUR PROBLEMS 


Prompt and Reliable Color 
Bright chrome colors fast to scouring, etc. Specialize in practical substitutes 


Aniline Sales Corporation 
Identification and Matching 
for pre-war colors not now available 


Our Chemical Department can quote to advantage on Finishing Gums and Sizes 
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OILS 


and 


SOAPS 


PRINTING GUM 
TURKEY RED OIL 
TARTARIC ACID 


1 Liberty St. 


TON PTEYENOTVENeraerneeneeeerreenereeererereresereryeeey ceevreneeeeree ren rere ery 


For the Worsted and Woolen Yarn Spinners. 
Oils for Silk, and Finishing Oils for Cotton Skein 
Yarn Dyers, and Silk and Cotton Hosiery Dyers. 
STEPHENSON OIL PRODUCTS Co. 
Office, 3157 Kensington Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


HALF REFINED TARTAR 
PENETROL CREAM OF TARTAR 


BICHROMATE OF SODA 


HERRICK & VOIGT New York 


BOSSON & LANE 
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SOLUBLE 


OLV-WORSTED-OIL 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY SOME OF 
THE LEADING WORSTED YARN SPINNERS 


ADAPTED FOR EITHER FRENCH OR 
BRADFORD SPUN YARNS—ALSO FOR 
WOOLEN MERINO AND SILK SPUN YARNS 


MAKES A PERFECT EMULSION—EASILY 
SCOURED. 


W. F. FANCOURT & CO., INC. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 








Che Warren Aniline Co. 


Brexel Building 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


LIQUID SULPHUR DIOXIDE 
HYDROSULPHITE EQUIPMENT 


We have developed a process for making a concentrated 
solution of Sodium MHydrosulphite from Liquid 
Sulphur Dioxide at a much lower cost than by processes 
heretofore used. We are prepared to demonstrate this. 


VIRGINIA SMELTING Co. 


C. W. Johnston, Mgr. 
West Norfolk, 
Virginia 


F. A. Eustis, Sec. 
131 State Street 
Boston, Mass. 


























S. R. DAVID & COMPANY) 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street 
Hartford, Conn. Office : 1029 Main Street 





Boston, Mass: | 
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Mill News—Continued 


a plant site and tax exemption privi- 
leges to secure the enterprise for Aber- 
deen 


ENLARGEMENTS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Cotton 


*HuNTSVILLE, Ata. The Merrimack 
Mfg. Co. is completing the erection of a 
doth room 100 x 100 ft., erected by mill 
employes, and has let a contract to Bax- 
ter Bros., for the erection of a cotton 
warehouse 75 x 100 ft. 


*Macon, Ga. Contracts to survey, 
prepare plans and supervise the con- 
struction of extensive mill village im- 
provement. work has been given to E. 
S. Draper, Charlotte (N .C.), landscape 
architect and city planner, by the Bibb 
Mfg. Co. Mr. Draper, several years 
ago, developed a model village for this 
company at Columbus, Ga. The con- 
tracts contemplate extensive improve- 
ments in both their Macon and Porter- 
dale, Ga., settlements. Mr. Draper’s 
plans and work will include construc- 
tion of 15 to 20 miles of concrete side- 
walks, complete storm drainage systems 
for 7,800 houses, street improvements 
with curb and gutters, development of 
parks and playgrounds, school and ho- 
tel grounds, landscape planting, and 
other items of city improvement. The 
work will be rushed, and the contracts 
will be ready to let by March 1, it is 
stated. Completion of the work is ex- 
pected to take from 12 to 18 months. 


*LewisTon, Me. Additions and alter- 
ations to the factory of the Bates Mfg. 
Co. have been started. The buildings 
will be of brick, mill construction, and 
st about $200,000. 

*Concorp, N. C. It is reported that 
the Brown Mfg. Co. of this place will 
make considerable additions to their 
plant. They now have under course of 
construction a number of new tenement 
houses 


Lexincton, N. C. The Dacotah Cot- 
ton Mills, Inc., are now working on the 
foundation for a new office building 
which will be 50 x 38 ft. 


TayLorsviLte, N. C. Construction has 
been resumed on the plant of the North 
State Cotton Mills and the machinery 
ordered out. James Watts is president 
of the mill, which will contain 5,000 
spindles and produce fine yarns. Ar- 
rangements have been made to operate 
the mills with hydro-electric power. 


KET, R. I. A permit has been 
r the building of a new mill, 
two stories high, 40 x 100 ft., at South 
Bend and Johnson Streets, for the Paw- 
tucket Vienna Braid Co. The new mill 
will cost $14,000. Excavation has al- 
ready been started. 


*Campen, S. C. The Wateree Mills 
are now being run by hydro-electric 
rom the Palmetto Power Co. 
mitage Cotton Mills will also 
hydro-electric power in 
t is reported. 
Ns, S. C. The Cowpens Mills 
are insialling some new machinery and 
| more at an early date. A 
t new homes are being erected 
hotel is being overhauled. 


D 
PAWTUC 


ssued f 


EY, S.C. Forty-five new toilet 
ling all accessories, drinking 

tc., are now being installed 
ffney Mfg. Co. buildings along 
salt \venue. The work is being 
. J. Cagle, a local plumber, 


a 


*Ind-cates previous mention of project. 


who was awarded the contract some 
time ago. In addition to this equipment 
the company is having sewerage installed 
in all of the houses in the mill com- 
munity. 

*Great Farts, S. C. The Minter 
Homes Co. of Greenville, recently 
awarded the contract by the Republic 
Cotton Mills for the construction of 215 
houses for the operatives of Mill No. 3, 
has started unloading materials and 
erecting temporary quarters preparatory 
to beginning the erection of the houses 

* GREENVILLE, S. C. It has been an 
nounced officially that Dunean Mills, 
manufacturing fine goods, will erect a 
plant addition consisting of a two-story 
concrete building, approximately 136 by 
165 ft. Equipment of the new building 
will include 10,000 twister spindles, 
spoolers, doublers and winders. The 
twisters will occupy the second floor 
and the remainder of the equipment the 
first floor. The mills will shift spoolers 
and winders it now uses to the new 
building, but the remainder of the equip- 
ment will be new. The plant addition 
will cost in the neighborhood of $250,- 
000. Dunean Mills recently let a con 
tract for the erection of 60 new em- 
ployes’ houses and increase in equipment 
was forecasted then. J. E. Sirrene & 
Co., of Greenville, S. C., are the en- 
gineers. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. Building permits 
were issued here for the Beaumont Mfg 
Co. to erect a weaving shed at a cost of 
$75,000 and 50 four-room cottages fo: 
employes, costing $75,000. J. E. Sir 
rine & Co., of Greenville, has the con- 
tract for the weave shed 


Wool 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Plans have been 
prepared for the erection of a new 
plant for Beswick & Clay Co., Inc., 
25th and Callowhill Streets, spinners of 
woolen and merino yarns, This new 
plant is to be located at 68th and 
Greenway Avenue, where the company 
has purchased a plot of ground 438 x 
489 feet. The new plant will include a 
three-story reinforced concrete struc- 
ture, with additional smaller buildings 
M. Ward Easby, Inc., Philadelphia, is 
the architect in charge of the plans. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Contract has 
been awarded to Wm. F. Newberry, 
for the erection of an addition to the 
plant of Wm. F. Read & Sons Co., 
12th and Jackson Streets, manufactur- 
ers of worsted dress goods. This is to 
be a five-story building and will cost 
about $105,000. 

Tuornton, R. I. The L. W. Peck- 
ham Co. (Morgan Mills) are making 
extensive alterations at their mill here. 
They are to install 20 broad looms and 
spooling and winding equipment. 

MurFREESBORO, TENN. Lebanon 
Woolen Mills, Lebanon, Tenn., have or- 
ganized a company in this city, with 
capital stock of $75,000, for the estab- 
lishment of a branch mill for the manu- 
facture of woolen blankets. Building 
operations on the erection of a plant 
will start. at once. They will install 
used machinery. J. E. Edgerton is 
president, treasurer and general man- 


ager; A. B. Humphrey, vice-president; 


R. D. Powell, superintendent. 


*BunKer Hu, W. Va. Dunn 
Woolen Co.’s new mill building here 
will be 36 x 200 ft., of reinforced con- 
crete. It will install an equipment of 
machinery to include 12 looms for 
weaving extra wide cloth, some of the 
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PAROXAN 


FOR 


W oolens 
Mohair 


W orsteds 
Felts 


In scouring and washing processes one-third or 
even one-half is saved in the number of pails of 
soap liquor used. 

It preserves the natural condition of the goods 


and materially improves that condition. No set 
formula is used but varies with the existing con- 
ditions. 

Paroxan is a highly concentrated soloent, which 


will not injure the goods. 


Write for literature and formula 


ERNST BISCHOFF CO., Inc. 


84-86 West Broadway 
New York 
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The New High Intensity 
Macbeth 


COLOR IDENTIFICATION 
Lamps 
Are Now Ready 
for Delivery 


Workers on Pile fabric and 

with Dark Colors have de- 

sired a higher power lamp 

which would produce that és 99 e e 

Type KP60 ‘ F lio cessar\ 

Era toa quantity of light necessary t ett-Co” Agitator Drives 
The High Intensity get down into a fabric and 

Lamp for Dark Colors. 





back to the eye with the true 

color will take care of your agitating, stirring, and mixing 
his new lamp is now possible through the cooperation of problems (sizes—colors—bleaches) and will save i 
Edison Lamps Works of G. E. Co. with a more powerful vou time and money. 
\lazda lamp made expressly for this service and adapted to : 

iny voltage Six standard sizes carried in stock together with a 
Our dyer customers have now approved the new lamp, large assortment of special designs and patterns 
Deliveries can be made prompt!) makes our line complete. 
lo those who do not know the worth of Macbeth Lamps, 
their time and money saving value, we are prepared to 
prove our claims We can give you complete service. 

Daylight for Color — Anywhere — Anytime Von cant do heer PRET 


Artificial Daylighting Co., Inc. 
( ipparat } ntific reproduction of day light 
AT THE SILK EXPOSITION AND 
237 West 17th St., New York, N. Y. sc n -g 


Ask us about your agitating problems. 


NEW ENGLAND TANK & TOWER CoO. 


(\ 
EVERETT, MASSACHUSETTS ( 








DYEING 


BLEACHING FINISHING \ : 


We select and recommend oils from 


scientific study of mechanical condi- 
tions. Our own crude production en- 
ables us to produce oils from both 
asphalt and paraffine base crudes. 


Our engineers are at your call. They 
will study your mechanical conditions, 
apply their technical knowledge of mill 


operatio () OFF - g ws. 4. + * . e ° 
“x o — om ee ER YOU a Saving of 25% in the amount of sour. 
- = Sl TABLE OIL FOR Saving in the amount of chlorine. 
EVERY OPERATION. a No insoluble lime deposits. 
: we ee Reductior shrinkage in knit g S. 
cali iat ath Piacente | Rec uction of shrinkage i t goods 
] nee and many others. 
ut in Textile World, : 


With the use of our Electrolytic cells, which produce a 
neutral Sodium Hypochlorite out of salt water, a number 
of advantages are obtained, some of which are: 


7a 


Guarantee. 
' 37d. : se . *1] 

We positively guarantee that our electrolytic cells will 
produce sodium hypochlorite cheaper than any other type 
on the market. 


Ge Sea : \ suitable outfit for any use or capacity 


( SG u a tf Re eFinin anaes § Compan Y a : rane | 
oS [oererat oat nT urgh Pa] oe The Electro Chemical Co. | 
NS ak Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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Mill News—Continued 


machinery to be removed from its 
branch at Brucetown, Va. 






Knit 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. The Indianapo- 
lis Glove Co., 430 North Liberty Street, 
has taken bids and will award a gen- 
eral contract for the erection of its pro- 
posed five-story plant addition, 100 x 
160 ft. estimated to cost $225,000 
Rubush & Hunter, American Central 
Life Building, are architects 
PapucAH, Ky. The Paducah Ho- 
siery Mills, Eighth and Jones Streets, 
are planning for an addition for the 
manufacture of paper boxes for hosiery 


packing, 
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ANILINE DYES 
SANDOZ 2°°ALL TRADES 

















ELL-DESIGNED, with wearing 
\ parts of generous proportions. 
Workmanship is of highest standard. 
\utomatically lubricated by acontrolled 
splash system with regulatable sight 
feed for cylinder oiling. Furnished 
with air pressure unloader if desired. 
Eighty per cent more cooling surfaee 
than any double-acting compressor of 
the same capacity. 
















































Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 


We Carry a Complete 















































a Brookyn, N. Y. The Premier Knit- . 
oS Gee a ee Sas ting Mills, Inc., 105 Meserole Street, are Line at All Branches 
planning for the removal of their plant 
early in February to new quarters in 
the building at Flushing and Wyckoft 
Avenues, where considerably increased 
facilities will be provided for manufac- For samples and prices 
ture. The capacity will be enlarged 
Sidney M. Hillman is president apply at any of our 
_PHILAvELPHIA, Pa. Notice is given offices 
of the dissolution of the partnership ex- 
s isting between Louis Effenberg and 
The Foxboro Automatic Abraham Korobov, trading under the 
Temperature Recorder firm name of the Diamond Knitting 
Controller ; Mills, manufacturers of knitted ties, SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS 
oe Se ee ee Seventh and Green streets, as of Janu- ae 
thermometer. It is invaluable for ary 1, 1923. The business will be con- muintiemnictoemmes 
Soraee Seam eee tinued by Louis Effenberg under the 238-240 Water St., 12 S. Front St., 
\. T.” same trade name, Diamond Knitting NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
SS ee om -_ Mills, at the same address. Commercial Bank Bldg. 36 Purchase St., 
idieheaeetaieniaiiasinn Witkes-Barre, Pa. The Lycoming CRARLOPTER, N.:0. BOSTON 
OXBOR Knitting Mills, which began business a tanec 
] Ce Ae O year ago on a small scale at Dallas, 
THE COMPASS OF INDUSTRY plans a new building and additional 
= 4879 equipment. 
BoWMANVILLE, OwnT., CAN. The 
Thomson Knitting Co. is said to be 
BOII ERS planning for the installation of new 
knitting machines and other equipment. La Ll 


OF ALL TYPES Silk 
Si 
*New Haven, Conn. The Wimp- 


Towers Q Tanks heimer silk mill here has been sold to 
STRUCTURAL J trsccis"ss00000 was the financial. con wa. as al 
STEEL WORK sideration involved. The factory will 


be operated in conjunction with other 


factories of the concern. 

The Walsh 2 Weidner Jounstown, N. Y. The Johnstown 

Boiler Co., Chattancega, Tena Silk Mills, Inc., is the name of a new e 
concern organized here to engage in the Cl 
manufacture of silk fabrics. The con- 

STR CTURAL STEEL cern has purchased the plant in North 

U Perry street, formerly occupied by the * 
AND IRON Bert Goldberg Co. and operations will be 
started in a short time. The directors aSIC 
For Every Building Purpose of the concern are Edward Wells, A. { olo x 

Dennison and John M. Russell. The r 

THE WILSON COMPANY 


company was incorporated last week h 
Building Departmen: CumBERLAND, R. I. The R. I. Plush C rome 














Greenville, S. ol Mills filed a certificate with the secre- 
tary of state during the past week in- 
B ees ; ; 
ranch o pa Areade creasing the capital stock from $25,000 . 
—* to $100,000. rec 
Complete Line of Mill Supplice PawtuckeT, R. I. The Darlington 
Also Textile Co., Hughes Avenue will erect 





a one-story addition to its mill, 90 x 
140 ft., for which a contract recently 
was awarded. It will cost about $30,000. 

*Hopewett, Va. The Tubize: Artifi- 
cial Silk Co. of America will have its 


= 1 


capacity here increased 25 per cent. by 


IVE STONY VALUE Feb. 20 through installation of new ma- CENTRAL DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL C0 
S © chinery, now in progress. Operative . 
Seaming Tables employed will be increased to 2,500. Its 
Looping Tables 


plant occupies a 100-acre site and re- . . e 
Seas Minin ate. oe : Main Office and Works: NEWARK, N. J. 


management purchased a 









oe | 


f 








omplete 350-cottage village for its em- 












All Steel seen Te ter 99 ' 
ployes. Reports not confirmed by the 
1 David L ’s So management state that $250,000 is being . 
ay upton’s ns Co. t 
Trenton and Allegheny Aves. invested for the new installations os Established 1898 oo 


Philadelphia 
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* Indicates previous mention of project. LJ | 
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D. i F. Tape Condenser 360 Spindle Mule 


' DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CO. 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


Established 1832 


CARD CLOTHING 
CARDING MACHINES FOR WOOLEN, WORSTED, MOHAIR, 
ASBESTOS, COTTON WASTE, FLAX WASTE, JUTE WASTE 
SILK WASTE, AND SHODDY 
GARNETT BREASTS 
TAPE CONDENSERS 
DOUBLE AND TRIPLE APRON RUBBS 
NAPPERS rOR COTTON, WOOLEN, AND KNIT GOODS 
FEARNOUGHT PICKERS 


SPINNING MULES FOR ANY STOCK WHICH CAN BE SPUN ON THE WOOLEN 
PRINCIPLE 


FULL LINE OF WOOL PICKERS, DUSTERS, TWISTERS, BOBBI:. 
WINDERS, DRESSERS, REELS, BEAMERS, SPOOLERS, ETC. 


WELL MADE WOOLEN AND WORSTED MACHINERY 






Write for Catalogues 
















Wentworth 


DOUBLE DUTY TRAVELERS 


| Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve 
| 


THE SPINNING RING 


The Greatest Improvement Entering the Spinning 
Room Since the Advent of the 


HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


AMERICAN 
MADE IN NATIONAL 
STANDARD WILSON 
BRANDS HICKS 


Trade Marks Reg 
in U. S. Pat. Off. 





If Your Spinning Is Not Perfect We Can Improve It 
Manufactured Only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PHILIP C. WENTWORTH, Treas.s§ PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
31 West ist Street Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Representatives 
C.D. TAYLOR, Gaffney, S.C. C.D. PEASELEY, Charlotte, N.C. 
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Complete Equipment 


tton Machine 


Built by Specialists 


WOONSOCKET MACHINE ©& PRESS Co., INC. 
WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U.S. A. 

PICKER AND CARD ROOM MACHINERY 
Intermediate Pickers Drawing Frames 
Finisher Pickers Slubbers 
Thread Extractors Intermediate Frames 
Roving Waste Openers Roving Frames 


Revolving Top Flat Jack Frames 
Cards 


FALES @® JENKS MACHINE COMPANY 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U.S. A. 
RING SPINNING AND TWISTING MACHINERY 


Ring Spinning Frames for Cotton, Ring Twisters for Cotton Wool, 
Worsted, Silk, Jute, Flax and Novelty Yarn 


EASTON (@ BURNHAM MACHINE COMPANY : 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U.S. A. 
WARPING AND WINDING MACHINERY 
Reels Spindles 
Doublers for 
Banding Machines Cotton and 
Card Grinders Silk 
SELLING AGENTS—————__-—-——_—_———. 


Windle, Northern States and Export Woonsocket, R. I. 
. Mayes, Southern States Charlotte, N. C. 


Feeders 

Openers 
Conveyers 

Bale Breakers 
Breaker Pickerfs 































Spoolers 

Beam Warpers 
Ball Warpers 
Skein Winders 
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A Longer-Lived Jack Spool 


Practical mill men will recognize in the ac- 
companying illustration of our latest Jack 
Spool, the many improvements it embodies 
over spools now in use. 


Note the 3-ply head that insures strength 
and largely eliminates warping and splitting. 


Note also the Tapered 
Stud fitted into a Tap- 
ered Hole in cylinder A@ 
that makes a rigid bear- 
ing and prevents the [- 
Gudgeon from enlarging 
the hole in barrel. 


A feather in the Washer 
fits tightly into a slot in 
the head and barrel, pre- 
venting the head from 
turning. 
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This is the key 
(shown white in 


large illustration) 
Because of these and tho: techs the eee 


2 a and prevents’ the 
other features this Jack @Magern fromm gate 
Spool “stands up” un- tn loose. 
der the severest of treat- 
ment. Ask about our trial offer. 


Vermont Spool and Bobbin Co. 
Burlington, Vermont 


Se eeeC™”™S——~—~“—M——— 
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Export Markets Buy 
Small Quantities Only 


No Recent Business of Moment— 
Miscellaneous Markets Buy 
from Hand to Mouth 

A small miscellaneous export busi- 
ness in cotton goods is being done 
right along, but the total volume con- 
tinues disappointingly small. Many 
of the markets which have for years 
been considered the largest outlets 
for American goods continue almost 
totally inactive. In sections of the 
New York market, particularly those 
doing business with South and Cen- 
tral America, it was expected that 
there would be a revival of general 
buying of cheaper goods by Jan. 15 
but this has not been realized. 

Sheeting Inquiries 

There is no feature of moment to 
report regarding recent business. In- 
quiries were about the market within 
the last two weeks, understood to be 
from the Levant, for three-yard 
sheetings at 14%4c., but so far as 
could be learned this week no busi- 
ness at this price has been accepted. 
India is dead, China has been given 
up as practically hopeless as a buyer 
of American goods, South Africa is 
dull, there is very little interest shown 
by the Philippines. 

A little business has been received 
recently from Aden and the Red Sea 
district, and there has been small mis- 
cellaneous buying of a variety of 
goods by South America and the mis- 
cellaneous markets of Central Amer- 
ica and the West Indies. 


The Cuban Risk 

Those in the local trade who have 
an intimate knowledge of the Cuban 
market, or who are fortunate enough 
to have a competent representative in 
Havana, are able to accept with 
safety a small volume of business 
from a few buyers in that country. 
Despite the large stocks of certain 
kinds of goods that have been held 
in Cuba throughout the depression it 
is said to be a fact that the country is 
in present need of a number of cheap 
constructions. 


The Clouded Future 

The outlook? It requires a com- 
plete combination of manufacturing, 
merchandising and financing genius, 
together with a particularly astute in- 
ternational diplomatic vision, to fore- 
cast accurately export business in 
1923. There is no lack of either 
optimists or pessimists in New York. 
Pessimistically, there is the confused 
tangle of world affairs in Europe and 
Asia, the outcome of which it is im- 
possible to anticipate or predict; pres- 
ent high prices and the rising ten- 
dency throughout the list of staple 
cotton goods, and generally unsettled 
credit conditions. High prices natu- 
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COTTON GOODS MARKETS 


































| COMPARATIVE QUOTATIONS 


i ; Jan. 25 Last Week Last Year 

Spot cotton, New York........ 28.60¢. 28.15¢c. 16.70c. 
Print Cloths: 

27 -in., 64x60, 7.60 yd. &c 7Ke. 5¥%c. 
Y-in., 64x60, 5.35 yd llc. 10%4-Sc. 8%c. 

39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 yd. 12c. 1154-%4c. 9%. 

39 -in.,, 72x76, 4.25 yd.. 13'4-13'%c. 13%c. 10%c 
Brown Sheetings : 

36 -in., 56x60, 4 yd. ... 12%. 12%c. 9c. 

36 -in., 48x48, 3 yd. .. 15c. 14%4-Yc. 10c. 

37 -in., 48x48, 4 yd. .. 12%4c. 113%4c 8c. 
Pajama Checks: 

36%4-in., 72x80, 4.70 yd. ... 1134-12c 11%. Ile. 

36%-in., 64x60, 5.75 yd on 10M%c. 10%c. 9c. 

Drills, 37-in, 3 yd...... 1534c. Sc. 10%4-10%c._ | 

Denims, 2-20s (indigo).. 23-24. 23'%4e 17c. 

Tickings, 8-oz. ...... 30c 28c. 25c. 

Standard Prints .......... llc. Ile. Ile, | 

Standard Staple Ginghams........ 1734¢ 1734c. 164. 

























rally restrict export purchasing, and 
make the attitude of mills and their 
selling agents most independent. 

On the other hand, it is pointed 
out, that a number of countries which 
are normally good customers for 
American cottons are now getting 
profitable prices for the products 
which give them their largest rev- 
enue. Stocks of cotton goods are not 
large in a number of South and Cen- 
tral American countries. 


Hopeful Trend in 
British Cotton Goods 


Larger Inquiry—European Politi- 
cal Situation a Disturbing Fac- 
tor—Indian Advices Better 
By Frederick W. Tattersall 

MANCHESTER, Eng., Jan. 4.—The 
new year in the market has begun 
with most traders in an optimistic 
frame of mind. This attitude toward 
1923 is not entirely sentimental, as un- 
doubtedly during the last two or three 
weeks the tone in business circles 
has been better and in several quarters 
there has been a distinct improvement 
in the amount of inquiry. Numerous 
customers who a month ago were not 
interested in Lancashire goods are 
now finding out the position of sellers 
and the lowest prices which can be 
taken. A disturbing influence has 


been the European political situation, 
and it is realized that owing to dis- 
agreement among the allies important 
developments may occur. 


Yarns Steadier 
There have been 


indications this 









rupee. China demand remains 


creased turnover. 
against 196 a month ago. 


MANCHESTER RADIOGRAM 

Manchester, Eng., Jan. 24 (By Radio to TEXTILE WORLD). 
—Market dearer; increased activity maintained. Big cloth turn- 
over for India; some manufacturers now selling for May-June 
delivery. Shippers to India encouraged by improved value of 


Near Eastern and South American outlets. 
Stocks distinctly smaller. 





week of yarn quotations grounding 
and, despite the fact that cheap lots 
are by no means scarce, we seem to be 
within measurable distance when pro- 
ducers will be able to present a firmer 
front to customers. Stocks in certain 
directions are of inconvenient dimen- 
sions,, and salesmen fot some com- 
panies are compelled to sell from time 
to tinge for financial reasons. Oper- 
ators who generally know what they 
are doing are quietly picking up mill 
shares. In American yarns for home 
consumption some improvement in the 
demand can be recorded, and although 
comparatively few contracts of weight 
have been arranged the turnover has 
been rather better than _ recently. 
Some producers of medium numbers 
have met with more success in obtain- 
ing orders. 


Larger Cloth Inquiry 


For some little time there has been 
a tendency for cloth inquiry to 
broaden and this week there has been 
a definite increase in the amount of 
business offering. Some leading ship- 
pers seem to be feeling their way 
toward active operations. The bulk 
of the offers from abroad, however, 
are still very low, although many of 
the bids are not so ridiculous as two 
or three weeks ago. For India more 
transactions have been put through in 
dhooties and mulls for Calcutta and 
Madras. Isolated sales have also oc- 
curred in gray shirtings and more 
demand has been about in printing 
cloths. Advices from Bombay remain 
rather disappointing. Light bleach- 
ing descriptions have been wanted for 
Karachi. 


disappointing. More buying for 
Yarns stiffer; in- 
Index number 210 


Napped Goods Opened 
Lower Than Expected 


Early Withdrawal of Prices 
Named This Week Is Expected 
-General Market Stronger 

Openings of leading lines of napped 
goods for fall at prices somewhat 
lower than had generally been ex- 
pected featured the week in the cot- 
ton goods market. With raw material 
touching new high levels during the 
week, business was fairly brisk dur- 
ing the first ha!f of the week, and 
prices hardened all along the line 
While the total volume of business 
done this week in print cloths may 
not come up to that of last week, 
there was brisk buying of general 
constructions of print cloths, sheet- 
ings, drills, twills and fine goods. 

Still the Buyer Complains! 

There is no such thing as pleasing 
all elements in a market as broad as 
that for cotton goods, and this is most 
certainly evidenced by the complaints 
voiced by some buyers that the 
napped goods prices named this week 
are too high. Such comments must 
come as a shock to the competitors of 
the big company who expected the 
leading factor to base its prices from 
4c. to Ic. above those that have been 
named. There is no question that, in 
comparison with other goods, and on 
the basis of replacement costs and 
profits to be made on these costs, 
napped goods are too low at the open- 
ing levels. It undoubtedly is some- 
thing of a strain for mills not pos- 
sessed of raw material bought quite 
a long time ago to do business at 
prices quoted this week. 

Business done generally through 
the market on outings, etc., is de- 
scribed as satisfactory, and there is 
little likelihood that present prices 
will hold for many weeks. In some 
sections withdrawal of lines is ex- 
pected momentarily as this is written. 

Whatever the conditions peculiar to 
one company that made possible the 
low prices named by it on napped 
goods, in effect it produces a mer- 
chandising policy which the keenest 
students in the market are advocating 
theoretically—that of selling goods 
as cheaply as is humanly possible. 

The Raw Material Problem 

Cotton is behaving about as pre- 
dicted. There is much wild talk of 
40c. cotton before the summer, and 
with the examples of many other 
years in mind, no one can doubt that 
it has possibilities of reaching that 
level. But few sane merchants hope 
that it will, and no one with the wel- 
fare of maintained healthy business 
at heart hopes that it will. 

Nothing is more to be regretted in 
prospect than hysterical stimulus to an 
advancing market; whatever tempo- 
rary advantages and benefits consid- 
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STAFFORD ||| BOX LOOMS © 





for 


————-———1ll_ Ginghams,Checks, Plaids 


| 

| 

CROMPTON ©&® KNOWLES | 

AUTOMATIC ‘ 

TAFFORD Automatic Looms i 


on meet te conga athe Box Looms Weave the Best Fabrics 


either shuttle <r bobbin-chang- 


; ; . They increase production per 
ing automatic features. They in- y p Pp 


. weaving unit. C 
crease production, cut costs in half 


They increase number of looms 
per weaver. 


and frequently more, and produce 
a quality of fabric unsurpassed. ; | 
They, therefore, decrease the 

number of houses. Da 
necessary in the mill village. 





CROMPTON & KNOWLES . 
| LOOM WORKS . 
WORCESTER, MASS. Po 








The Stafford Company 
Weaving Machinery 





READVILLE, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. I. PHILADELPHIA, PA. PATERSON, N. J. 
Southern Agent: ALEXANDER & GARSED AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CORP 
J. H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C. Charlotte, N. C Bourse De Commerce, Lille, France 
Southern Representatives Representatives for Continental Europe 





soem bel | “| ; 


Uniform Drying 


There are well over two hundred mills now 
using 


i 


Sargent Dryers 


The above illustration shows Tenter with drive placed inside for the drying of wool, cotton, rags, linters, and flax 
: These machines are upholding their long-established 
fF aicle { ; rive. reputation for absolutely uniform drying. This 
operation is performed economically and thoroughly. 


teel, which is light, strong and 
sical [he natural life and structure of the fibre is not 
affected in the slightest, and, in wool drying, the woo! 
may be left with the exact amount of moisture re 
quired lhere are Sargent dryers for carbonizing, 
too 
lenter a faster and more even motion Send for illustrated catalog 
her Tenter on the market. 


Write for further information ee G. Sargent’s Sons Corporation 
HOEY MANUFACTURING CO. || GRANITEVILLE = - -  - = MASS. 


69 Sprague St. Providence, R. I. 








————————————_ 
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Cotton Goods Markets—-Continued 


y higher prices would bring they 

W | certainly be more than out- 
weighed by a natural and inevitable 
yn. Normalcy is not yet here. 
Readjustment is probably not yet 
certainly not, in the opinion of 
conomists. It is an axiom that 
kes months for events in the 
market to be reflected over 


TV 
the retail counter, but a very few 


jays are necessary for the retail 
ter to make itself heard in the 
ry market. 


. ~ T 

Cotton Goods Trade Notes 
\moskeag Manufacturing Co., 
larvis, Loomis & Boucher, selling 
gents, has named prices on the nap- 
ed fabrics as given below. These 
rices are for bleached and: lights. 
Darks are one cent higher. Delivery 
is April to October; mill delivery, no 
freight allowance; any goods shipped 
to April 1, terms 2 per cent, I0 

60 extra: 

27-inch Fancies 

‘27-inch Plains 
ents 
ents 
ents 
ents 
‘ents 
€ 


"ents 


sw 


nts 
sents 
rents 


ents 
20 cents 
ants 


cence eeeses cents 

tt Pan b escce ° . 18% cents 
th ‘ vbkiedh aa 44m 194% cents 
21% cents 


ents 


ents 


I’xport & Commission Co. has 
prices on Revolution narrow 
de solid color and shaker flan- 

delivery April to September, 
e208 follows: 

‘6-inch Bleached Shakers 





0 ec : 11 
Soewiew 16% 
S00 17 
900.. Sestak 19% 
a Se oi ms Re wee ae ae 0.8 2044 
Solid Color Flannels 
Cent 
MPONGSE: CIOUM. ok civic cae i 
incess cloth 
Victoria cloth 
suchess cloth 
twilis ” 
rta tw 5 
ty flannels lg 
flann: 2 
is flannels 13% 
flannels coe kee Oks ee 
\\ ward, Baldwin & Co., on 


named prices on 27-inch 
flannels, the product of the 
\lills, as follows: Saluda 
s, comprising light plaids, 
and stripes, gray stripes and 
ll plain piece dyed shades and 
ixtures, 13'4c.; Romaine Flan- 
mprising dark plaids, checks 
ipes, 14%c.; Louise Twill, in 
lors, white, cream, pink and 
cht blue, 14%e. Delivery is April 
to A ist inclusive; terms 2 per cent. 
from Oct. 1, f. 0. b. mill, no 
llowance. 

Browne & Co. at the be- 
gint of the week announced the 
- up and withdrawal of Red 

Lancaster, Toile du Nord, 

Chambray and Calburnie 
sing s for fall. 


Catlin & Co. have named prices on 
napped goods, including the follow- 
ing: 


Appleton Co. 


27-inch Fancy Outings 
Amis, Wie ons ec ctcegs ; 13% 14% 
Apple Swiss soe . as 15 16 
36-inch Fancy Outings 
Golden Apples ..... ea eeale 17% 181 
Apple Swiss ... ° ee ahaa ‘ 19% 20% 
4/4 Flannels: 
Apple Byelow 


i IN 6 aor sk 66S Sao ee cone 

Apple Biumber .<..c.se0 “he .-18% 

Apple Tyrol ‘ “a wee 19% 
--inch Fancy Outings 

Snow Apple ... ° 17 18 


Solid Colors 
Bleached and Dark 
Lights Colors 
Apple Lark 
Apple Wren 5 
Apple Twilldown 13% 14? 
Apple Sultana .. ° 14 
Apple Wara . ; 414 
Tremont & Suffolk Mills 


Light dark 
S Styles 

27-inch Fancy Outing 
ee ere <a i? 
i : ai 

36-inch Fancy Outings 
KF. S 
is 2 

4/4 Bleached Shakers 
TAG epee cue Sant 151% 
OTS oa ate a a'e wh acon ee 16% 
EAS oe se cations ak Ait eran = 18% 
Locust ... is 19% 
Lilac vate ewe asd aa 22 

27-inch Bleached Flannels 
Pere uci cdeccoes ‘ 12% 
rriumph 
Pilgrim ve 3 2 
Templar . mem eee eae wEe 14%, 
Priscilla 14 
ruxedo 7 oa ° 

Hamilton Mfg. Co. 
4/4 B iched Shakers 





nch S i ¢ rs 
be 
Dix 
De ul 
Defender 
Da 1 € 

{ a) 
re ow 

Florence Mills 

6 h I en KF 

Cone Export & Commission ( 
priced fancy flannels, for d 
\pril to September, inclusive, as 
lows Mine is af rec. for lights al 
16c. for darks: Roval Plume at 12 
for lights and 14c. for darks; 
}<] . “\t Ta | 1? Ie-lany 
rsecce at I3C.; alrtax -Lilanneis 
12c. for lights and 13c. for darks 


Amory, Browne & Co. have price 
flannels for delivery May throug] 
\ugust, as follows Persian, 
1344c.; cashmere, at 15%c.; Malta 
17c.; 36-inch) =Lapland,  whit¢ 


17'4c.; 36-inch Sealskin, at 2 


jw 


William Iselin & Co. have priced 


l’ranklin outing flannels at 15¢ for 
lights and 16c. for darks; delivery 
\pril through September. 

Idredge & Snyder this week 
opened their Wool Blanket and Flan 
nel Lines for Fall. These include 
their Pemco All-Wool blankets 
plaids, of which an extensive range of 
leading weights is offeréd, and the 
products of the Pearce Mfg. Co. and 
the Maretta Mills, the latter two com 
prising a full line of both staples and 
plaids. 

:ldredge & Snyder state they ar¢ 
now the largest distributers of white 
and colored wool flannels, handling 
the products of the Bollard Vale, 
Northfield, Oxford and Olney Mills 
The line, now being shown, includes 
all widths and weights, for the job 

(Continued on page 63) 


C. W. Coker, President 


Eastern Sales Office, New bedford, Mass., 170, L _T. Shurtleff, Manager 
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the wrasshin fish hooks 


For Old Man Yarn to slip off a “‘Sonocone”’ 


It took twenty years to develop the 
Perfect Surface for Winding—the right 
long, catchy fibre and the proper em- 
bossing. But now it is one of the Ex- 
clusive features that make up ‘‘Sonoco”’ 
Superiority. Dont Gamble—Specify. 


“Sonoco’” Cones 


and Tubes 


Southern Novelty Co., Manufacturers 


( UR firm has purchased cotton. 

graded into even running lots 
and sold to mills for eighteen 
vears. Mills that deal with us get 


the benefit of this long experience. 


Buy the right cotton. then go 


ahead. 


CooPER & GRIFFIN 


Incorporated 


Cotton Merchants 


Greenville. S. C. 


Branch Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. Stlanta, Ga. 
Spartanburg, S. CC. Toccoa, Ga. 
Norfolk, Va. Savannah, Ga. 





Hartsville, South Carolina 
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L. F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discount and Guarantee Sales 
General Offices 


254 Fourth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Established over 88 years 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INC. 
SELLING AGENTS 


354 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 





BOXING THE CLOTH 
COMPASS 







AME all the degrees of devi- 
| ation from the standard of 
| durability, dependability, uniform- 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


J. P. STEVENS & CO. 
Commission (Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 


ity of color and perfection of weav- 
| ing set by the American Woolen 
| Company—and you have boxed 
the compass of the clothing world. 
) 
| 
| 






25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 






American Woolen Company fab- 
rics never deviate from the true 
standard of complete satisfaction, 
superior service and fullest value. eee ogee "ere 


W. H. DUVAL & CO. 


COMMERCIAL BANKING 
FACTORS FOR MILLS AND SELLING AGENTS 


225 Fourth Avenue New York 


EDWARD JEFFERSON 
WORSTED MACHINERY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Talbot Mills 


North Billerica, Mass 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 


Thibets Uniform Cloths 













f To the makers and wearers of 
quality clothing everywhere this 
i unvarying quality standard is a 
thing to steer by. 





























| American Woolen Company 


Hi Wm Wood. President. 














ee | 
Dunn Worsted Mills 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. | 


Fancy Worsteds 










American Woolen Company 


of New York 
18th to 19th Street on Fourth Avenue 


New York City 


———— 





| Selling Agency 


| (rade Mark 


Piece Dyes | 
BATTEY, TRULL & CO. | 


Selling Agents | 
New York Office, 257 Fourth Av« jj 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


| Broadcloths Velours 
Selling Agents 
PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
NEW YORK—BOSTON 
(ARISE RAE RR MEI i eC INT 
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Staple Coatings Are 
Feature of Dept. 4 





American Shows 25 Numbers of 
“Pile Sheen ” Coatings—Cor- 
poration Goods Priced 


The attendance of the cloak, suit 
and dress trade at Tuesday’s opening 
by the American Woolen Co., was 
large, 189 buyers being reported on 
the floor up to noon of the opening 
day. The fall showing indicates that 
the company is going out most 
strongly for staple and semi-staple 
business, since there was a marked 
absence of novelties or ultra-fancy 
goods in the line. The fact that on 
the coating end the showing was con- 
centrated on a complete range of pile 
effect fabrics can be taken as an in- 
dication that the best authorities 
agree in expecting these fabrics to 
remain the leaders for bulk business 
through the next season. The Ameri- 
can’s showing of. “ pile sheen” goods 
in 25 numbers, ranging as it does from 
$3.22 to $6.371%4, covers in a broad 
way all the needs of the garment 
trade. 

It is noted that in the higher priced 
coatings the diagonal ribbed effect 
becomes extremely fine so that the 
fabric almost presents the uniform ap- 
pearance of a velvet. It is felt by 
students of the situation that this 
type of construction will prove a 
better seller, especially in the more 
expensive goods than the wider 
ribbed .effects. Delivery, rather than 
price, will apparently be the problem 
of the season in these coatings for it 
is stated they are exceptionally slow 
in the weaving process. It is said 
that a loom which turns out one piece 
per week is doing goot work, while 
10 pieces per week is the expected 
capacity on such fabrics as velours. 


Bedford Cord Showing 


Preparations are being made for 
wider distribution of Bedford cords 
and the big company shows seven 
grades of this weave ranging in price 
from $1.67%4 to $2.45. The dress 
trade is also interested in wool crepes 
and a revival of tricotines is looked 
for. In general the American’s 
showing was regarded as low in price, 
advances where comparisons were 
Possible with last fall ranging from 
1.2 to I! per cent. and the line gen- 
erally being said to average 8 per 
cent. below the secondary market on 
Similar goods. 

One of the leading staple worsted 


r goods corporations named 
Prices for forward deliveries last 
Weck, and it is understood that pro- 
duction is already taken up, with 
allo'ment the general rule in most of 
the oopular numbers. In other quar- 


prices are still being withheld 
t may be that as the season pro- 


gresses higher levels will be found 
practicable. 





Women’s Wear Trade Notes 


The American Woolen Co. is plan- 
ning its season to give the buyer the 
most flexible possible arrangement on 
color requirements. After orders on 
its women’s wear fabrics are con- 
firmed the buyer is expected to 
specify his colors on 75 per cent. of 
the order. The remaining 25 per 
cent. need not be _ specified until 
August. Even at that time the com- 
pany makes an effort to change colors 
on as short notice as possible in order 
that buyers may benefit by adapting 
themselves to the last minute demands 
of fashion. 

Camel’s hair effects in coatings 
promise to hold through another sea- 
son and a number of new and attrac- 
tive variations are being shown. 
Several of these give a two-tone ef- 
fect which is an attractive variation 
from the established solid camel's 
hair color. 

The Amoskeag Mfg. Co. priced 
staple worsted dress goods for deliv- 
ery up to July 1 last week. It is 
stated that their 7301, 54-inch all 
wool serge is quoted at $1.07% and 
their 7614 at $1.20. A crepe style 
2020, 54-inch all wool is reported at 
$1.17. 

A. D. Juillard & Co. have priced 
and sold up their worsted line of 
women’s wear fabrics for spring de- 
liveries. Their woolen line including 
broadcloths and flannels was priced 
this week. 


Bradford Ditees Are 
Stiffer All Round 


Reparations Developments Cause 
Hesitancy—Merinos Almost Up 
to Highest Point of Oct. 
(From Our Regular Correspondent ) 

BraDForD, Eng., Jan. 9.—Last 
Thursday there was a good deal of 
business in almost all qualities of tops 
and yarns. Merinos came in for. a 
fair amount of attention and the book- 
ing of orders promptly led topmakers 
to ask slightly higher prices. As a 





sold on 





top quoted at 7s. 3d. 


result 64s were generally quoted at 
63d. as a minimum, and many top- 
makers wanted 64d. The highest point 
reached last autumn was 64d., and as 
this was a protective price, while 63d. 
and even 64d. has been made in actual 
transactions last week, it can be said 
that merinos are now practically back 
at the highest point. Seventies have 
not recovered to this extent, but, on 
the other hand, 60s super have gone 
beyond the previous highest. 

Fine crossbreds, which lagged be- 
hind during the advance of medium 
crossbreds, have been more patron- 
ized, and are against the buyer. Me- 
dium crossbreds have still continued 
to find American buyers, both of tops 
and matchings, and the demand for 
the home trade has been good. Coarse 
crossbreds have also been moving. 

Prices now stand as follows, com- 
pared with the highest point touched 
in October: 


Jan. 8 Oct. 26 


—pence———,, 
FOU TAOIEO: 6c cccccvcesavcsee 65 68 
C45 TAOTING cccvacwescsae 63 64 
ee NE ns ob bses teks ae eeee . 58 56 
68s crossbred .......... ...46 44 
56s crossbred .......0.-e.ee eee 30% 35 
50s crossbred ...... ‘ ‘% 27 25 
GOR GAUGOE van Ca vacccacceves 18 16% 
Ce re 16 14% 


The Merino Clip 


lhe trade has been somewhat con- 
cerned by later estimates with regard 
to the Australian clip. At first it was 
reported that the shorter and finer 
character of the wool, due to partial 
drought, would reduce the bulk of the 
clip by about 50,000 bales, but that the 
quantity of merino wool would not 
be seriously reduced. A later esti- 
mate from Dalgety & Co. now puts 
the decline as high as 140,000 bales, 
and estimates from other sources men- 
tion 200,000 bales—most of the decline 
in merino wool. 

A year ago the trade had available 
the current Australian clip, plus 
420,000 bales of B. A. W. R. A. 
merinos. At the present time it has 
only 74,000 bales of B. A. W. R. A. 
merinos, plus a clip which shows a 
decline of something over 100,000 
bales. Hence the trade supplies of! 
Australian merinos—which, after all 
constitute a unique type of wool from: 
a combing point of view—have beer 
reduced by some 450,00c bales, cr 
nearly 25 per cent. 


Bradford, Eng., Jan. 24 (By Radio to TEXTILE WORLD). 
Bradford quotations for tops and yarns have been advanced in 
consequence of further rise in wool at Liverpool and London. 
Top makers and spinners are adopting protective attitude and 
are not pressing for new business, but big weight of merino tops 


onday at ] to 2d. advance over last week. Fair amount 
of new business in fine and medium crossbreds at higher prices. 
Wool is forcing pace and rapidity of advance has disturbing 
effect on later stages of industry. A 64s tops quoted at 64 to 65d.; 
56s at 38%4d.; 46s carded at 19d.; 2-488 Botany yarn from 64s 





Start Fall Season 
,, in Men’s Wear Lines 





Overcoating Interest Feature of 
Opening — American’s Prices 
Regarded as Satisfactory 

The opening of men’s wear lines 
by the American Woolen Co. for the 
fall, 1923, season, started the ball roll- 
ing and the week has witnessed the 
showing of fall goods in many other 
quarters. A full attendance of out- 
of-town buyers is on the market, and 
the independent mills are hurrying to 
take advantage of their customers’ 
presence in New York. Few show- 
ings this season are held up through 
delay in the preparation of samples, 
for the trade generally learned its les- 
son last July when the American 
Woolen Co. stole a march on them 
by opening a week or ten days earlier 
than had been anticipated. 


Interest in Overcoatings 

Overcoatings have been the cen- 
tre of buying interest and fancy backs 
of all grades seem assured of a full 
advance business. In many instances 
mills will probably not be able to 
nake complete deliveries of all the 
‘oatings they are able to sell. Despite 
the fact that high priced goods were 
the most popular in the current sea- 
son, the greatest pressure for forward 
business now seems to be on tle lower 
priced end. The showing by the big 
company introduced many lines for 
less than $3 and it is the market’s be- 
lief that these fabrics will be sold up 
in a short time. Though comment is 
heard to the effect that many of the 
big company’s overcoatings were low- 
er priced than expected it is not yet 
apparent that the independent mills 
which have been selling goods during 
the last six to eight weeks, have yet 
been forced to revise their figures. 

Fancy worsted suitings comprise 
che only class of goods not yet open 
for fall and the independent mills are 
for the most part withholding them 
until the market’s leading factor takes 
action on these lines. The feeling ex- 
pressed by clothiers that if worsted 
prices are too high they will be 
forced to concentrate on fancy wool- 
ens, is likely to be given consideration 
and the fancy worsted prices will un- 
doubtedly be on a rock bottom basis. 
Since some grades of wool have near- 
ly doubled in price during the last 
year or year and a half there is basis 
for a strong attitude, but it seems the 
better part of wisdom to lead the buy- 
er upward slowly and not to choke off 
the returning popularity of worsteds 
by setting high rates even though 
these might be justified 





Men’s Wear Trade Notes 


The average advance on staple wor- 
steds over a year aga as disclosed by 
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If vou find them scarce 


and are in need of them 





ee) 
AUTOMATIC CARPET DRYER FOR SIZED CARPET 


This is an instance of one of the many ways of saving money by using 
“ Hurricane ” Equipment. 


W . 

“ Hurricane’ Automatic Carpet Dryers may be suspended from the rite p! 
ceiling and are therefore not taking up any floor space. This, in addition n 
to the substantial savings effected in steam, labor and power consumption, 7 
helps to cut production costs. 


These machines are of the latest pattern and design, being constructed 2. 
of steel and equipped with automatic sprinkler systems. This allows their 
owners to procure a low insurance rate on their property and equipment. 

The machine illustrated dries two strands of 27” carpet at one time. 


We also build the following machines for the Carpet Industry: 23 South Second St ad 
. ‘ 
Stock Dyeing Machines 


Stock Dryers 
Yarn Scouring Machines 


Yarn Dryers 
Yarn Dyeing Machines Rug Dryers 


PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. Philadelphia 
3351 STOKLEY ST., PHILA., PA. 


WESTERN OFFICE: NEW ENGLAND OFFICE: 
1814 Continental B’k Bldg. 53 State St. 


CHICAGO, ILI BOSTON, MASS. 


Tentering and Drying Machines 


for Woolens, Worsteds and Felts 


A. W. Buhlmann 


Textile Engineer eK 3 
200 Fifth Avenue New York ae ' i \\\ | | 





Velvet and Plush Looms 
and | 
SD Mhidineey bx | Chinchilla Machines 


Manipulating | also 
» 3 Cloth Washers, Fulling Mills 
Pile Fabrics and Crabbing Machines 


D.R. KENYON & SON 


Raritan, N. J. 


and——————Export 
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Wool Goods Markets—Continued 


\merican Woolen Co.’s showing 
is 1242 per cent. which is considered 
moderate by manufacturers of sim- 
ilar lines. 


bor leaders have made the re- 

of the American Woolen Co., 

t the wage reduction of 22% per 

ent from the after-war peak be re- 
ed. 

ring, Milliken & Co., have 

for fall, 1923, their 9800 

Pondicherry overcoatings, 32 

yunces, plaid back, at $3.25 reg- 


vhich was opened last year at 

$2.50 a yard. Also, they have opened 

er plaid black overcoating from 

‘ondicherry mill, weighing 35 

unces, fleece finish, at $3.50 a yard, 

line of plaid back overcoatings 

the Cowan Mill, a new cloth 
ching 32 ounces at $4.75 4 yard. 

ry Worumbo Co. hes cpened 

atings for the fall, 723, season. 

H. M. Stockton & Co. Yave opened 

back overcoatings of W. J. 

Dicky & Son at $2.80 ’o $3.90 for the 

range and $2.3’) to $2.65 for the 


24 ¢ ee ee 


American’s Fall Opening 
(Continued from page 23) 


trade may have free scope in 
king its ywn choice. Comparing 
irices aamed with the current 


| rices on similar goods now selling 
\| mong second hands the difference is 
! istine*ly in favor of buyers. It is ap- 
| irent that all the fabrics are on a 
| isis that will result in wide distrib- 
ition, and Mr. Silver recognizes that 
tis not price but delivery which will 
the problem of the season. 
Mr. Silver has found buyers gener- 
nthusiastic over the line. Spe- 
‘iay emphasis is laid on two numbers 
f the Polaire group known as Llama- 
ne, which finely developed 
‘amel-hair effects in 16 and 18 oz. 
fabrics at $1.8714 and $2.00, respect- 


are 


The new colors for the fall line of 
the American’s women’s wear fabrics 


ude the following shades: Two 
stors—Douvres and Fantasio; two 
grays—larandole and Troupier; four 
-astor-browns — Cresson, Saumon, 
Chataigne and Deer; one brown— 
| one green—Pharason; two 


Donanier and Avenir. 
New Lines and Price 

few numbers are repeated 
the showing of a year ago and 


isons of these numbers show 
lowing advances: Piled sheen 
gs, from 13/10 per cent to 


cent; a low-priced melton, 
2 cent: a lightweight velour, 
2 r cent, and a Poiret twill, 
l } \ comparison of the 
¢ price with the fall 
: 
ne ous repea 
Shi \ ( 4 \ ( ~ 
I Pi 
VILI 
HT VELOUI 
4 ) 
} > ™M I ‘ 
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DOBBINS 


In connection with the above it is 
pointed out that Ormondale has been 
selling in second hands at $7.00 and 
the above-named Poiret twill at $2.10 







| 
° | 
net or $2.33 regular, which latter fig- | 
ure includes terms which make it| 
comparable with the $2.15 quoted | * 


for the new season. 

The following summarizes the big 
company’s showing in women’s wear, 
the great majority of the numbers 
being new. The pile effect coatings 
are developed with special stress on 
the lustre of the surface: 


COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 






















wicka dase Coatines For Over Half a Century Makers of High Grade Soaps and 
Weight Fall, Scouring Materials for Textile Manufacturers 
n 
yunces 
Granada, 0628 . ; pas 17-18 
Morevia, 0637... . ae 17-18 
Xcella, 16061 ase eae 
Amourette, 1353 ah eeae 16 
Deloraine, 1337... ; e 18 
Franzette, 16070.... cine 18 . T il S ] C 
Bonnotte, 06 
a? American Textile Supply Co. 
Khorasan, ‘ ) ° 
Sealbloom, 09213...... mae an 72 Commercial Street WORCESTER, MASS. 
Florevelle, 1347.. ‘ 19 * 
Bonivoine, 0582 ‘ ens 17-18 5.05 
Truvonnet, 1350.. os 17 a -Manufacturers of — —_——__——— LS 
Burolaine, 0608....... a8 19 
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Charreton, 0607.. 0 
Zaniora, 0562 ) 
eae & 567% NAPPER CLOTHING 
Monette ROP 6.0.nb eee mee 5.67% ° . 
Ormondale, 21371 6.00 of every description for 
Velverette, 21384 6.20 
Wermectte, BI486 «i vcecc css 6.37% ~ 
porrer twitts For press anv surr ||| Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Mills 
0571 10% é a 
0592 eees . e% 10% 
ee er eeessneens SS Samples and Prices on Request 
09196 2 
O9198 ‘ . c ‘ 10 2.40 
09199 10 17% 
GOGOe Wet av tae cGweenes 2.62 a casa - 
090200 e ae 10 2 65 
160 , ree 111 3.00 
172 phe Saeko Phe ccs 11%4 3.05 
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09201 ) $ ) 
09203 “ace 40 2 
09205 .. S/n al nti ama 11 2.60 6 e 99 
CREPES FOR DRESS TRADE in ermometer 
166 . acme ee nea em 6% $1.72% 
09229 Sea ive alae < 1.85 | M if 
0635 ee ca | oe 1.85 k h t 
BEDFORD CORDS FOR DRESS TRADI Ss a a es I 
0610 ‘ ¢ 2 R14 $1.67% 
611 : 1.8 : = A 
o614 8 92% Many operations in the manufacture of textile products 
169 ‘ ; 9 2.12 F ; ° . r 
164 se eeeeeeee 81% 2.20 depend on heat—but it must be just the right heat. You 
170 Sl, : 
09233 is. ail lohan 10 2.4 depend upon your men to watch it, but no matter how 
MELTONS: FOR COATINGS careful they are, they are only human. Accidents have 
DEER acirsae vice seine Saisie 18 $1.12% . 3 o ’ 
16052 seveee 20 L.17%% happened and valuable materials have been spoiled. 
1364 . 3 oh 0 1.20 7 
1365 2 1.2 
1366 ‘ 20 ? 
au al onke ian: Gcieieied Why Take a Chance? Lo. 
12307 s 1n $1.47% whignt 
1308 .. : 10 1.57% . ; . 
132: 1 Whenever uniform heat 1s necessary 
316 ; eee ther a Powers Automatic Heat 
1S26 ) ee Regulator designed for the require 
ou ) ' 
ment Ever peration of prepara 
BROADCI rTHS FOR OATS ’ , ” 
1 tion yeing if and wasi ca fhe Vowers Regulator 
1 ) ‘ . ; No. Il 
> a ’ > at a Spe illy adapted for the 
POLAIRES Keguiator Our more than 9U yeat control of liquid tempera 
4 $ adescls ei neriencs a help vou tur is in hot water tanks, 
1 ; r dye kettles, etc 
11019 regulation pt el i for Bulletin 129. 
I 
Specialists in § REGULATOR [f} 
2729 Greenview Ave., Chicago 
BOSTON NEW YORK TORONTO 
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Hosiery Buying Spotty; 
Cheap Goods Dominate 





Fairly Satisfactory Volume Done 
Since January 1, Particularly 
on Seamless Silks 
Somewhat irregular, but on the 
whole satisfactory to most sellers, is 
an accurate statement of hosiery mar- 
ket conditions this week. Complaints 
are made by a number of mill repre- 
sentatives regarding the amount of 
buying done by jobbers during their 
stay in the city, particularly on higher 
priced lines. Full-fashioned _ silk 
hosiery has moved only sluggishly, 
and to good students of the market it 
seems as if a reversal from full- 
fashioned to seamless is now well un- 

der way. 

The cheaper lines, however, have 
been bought fairly well, and anything 
up to 220 needle goods are in active 
demand for immediate and nearby de- 
livery. 

Buyers’ Position Natural 

Those who bemoan the fact that 
jobbers are displaying the same old 
tendency to sample and shop around, 
buy a few numbers here and there 
but almost never a complete line, do 
not trouble to put themselves in the 
jobber’s position and to realize that 
he is playing the game as it should 
be played, according to the situation 
as he sees it. Prices may go higher 
next month, or two or three months 
from now, but they will certainly be 
lower eventually, and when is eventu- 
ally? Who can blame the large 
buyer, or the small buyer either, for 
that matter, for watching his step as 
carefully as he can? From his per- 
fectly sane standpoint, it is far better 
to be caught short of merchandise in 
a temporary burst of rising prices 
than to be loaded with goods in a 
definitely falling market. 

In view of this very understandable 
hesitation, it is a healthy sign that 
many selling agents report a comfort- 
able volume of business done since 
the first of the year, and a much 
better outlook than was possible in 
1921 or 1922. 

Infants’ goods are moving slowly, 
and there is a rather general lack of 
interest in them as a class. A few ex- 
ceptions to this statement are to be 
noted, however, directly traceable to 
the initiative of individual mills in 
putting out distinctive novelties. 


Heathers for Fall 


w heathers for fall will go is a 
question which is still to be answered, 


TY 


considering the market as a whole. 
There is no question that certain 
lines, notably the cheaper ones, have 
alr 


ly been well received and good 
Ss booked on them. The popu- 
larity of others is still to be deter- 
m however, and it is felt by 


ord 


il) 


many who are in a position to know 
that price will be the dominating fac- 
tor, in the absence of a really strong 
style swing. 
Hosiery Trade Notes 

A sporadic market is perhaps the 
best way to describe the hosiery sit- 
uation. One well known selling office 
was visited by fifteen buyers one 
afternoon this week, and all of them 
bought, while the following morning 
failed to produce a single buyer. 

Jobbers are still talking of the large 


satisfactory position. 


considered inevitable. 





stocks of light heathers they have on 
hand which must be redyed to be sal 
able. Browns and blacks are under- 
stood to continue in dominant popu- 
larity, but the jobber might very 
wisely allow more time to go by be 
fore he decides definitely that lights 
are hopeless for next fall. 

That infant’s hosiery of all grades 
is exceedingly dull is undeniably true 
in the majority of instances, but there 
are exceptions. A regular type of the 
hose which has been standard in this 
division for many years was trans- 
formed into a most active seller by 
the addition of a little novelty trim- 
ming, with no change in the construc 
tion of the hosiery itself. 

Generally speaking, the higher 
priced women’s lines are understood 
to have been only sampled so far. The 
spotty condition of the trade is indi 
cated by the fact that chiffon silks 
have sold very well to certain sections 
cf the country, particularly the larger 
cities, 


Prices Advance in 
Outerwear Markets 





Large Volume Booked on Sweat- 
ers for Fall—Bathing Suits 
Also Active 

“We have taken three times as 
much business from Jan. 1 to date 
as we received in the same period in 
1922, and I have no doubt that the 
trade as a whole has on its books 
at least twice as much business as 
was taken in the same weeks in Jan 
uary, last year.” This statement, made 
this week by a selling agent for a 
number of prominent knitted outer- 
wear mills, most of them making 


sweaters, is a good summary of the 
healthy condition of this trade gen- 
erally. 

This business, it was carefully ex- 
plained by the selling agent quoted 
above, is almost entirely definite and 
tangible, there remaining only a small 
percentage of open orders yet to be 
confirmed. 


More Advances to Come 
Price advances on lines of sweat- 
ers are being made as rapidly as the 
policy and position of individual mill 
or selling agent dictate. Still higher 


While there are rumblings of complaint in the hosiery market 
regarding the volume of business done, on the higher priced 
lines particularly, generally speaking knit goods are in a most 


Cheaper grades of hosiery have sold well in most instances and 


some lines of heathers have been well received. Cotton under- 
wear for fall has been bought heavily, and price advances are 


A real shortage of spring goods is prob- 
ably not far off. Sweaters and knitted outerwear generally are 
in a most satisfactory position, a substantial volume of business 
having been placed in the last few weeks. 





prices than those of today are re 
garded as a certainty all through the 
market. In instances where no ad- 
vance from the opening prices has 
yet been made it seems to the impar- 
tial observer that the delay is largely 
caused by consideration of the per- 
centage of increase it is wise to put 
in effect. 


The extremely satisfactory volume 
booked on sweaters for Fall is indi- 
cated by the announcement shortly 
to be made by a large and well-known 
mill that no open orders will be ac- 
cepted or continued on the books 
after Feb. 1. Western buying is un- 
derstood to be largely finished for the 
present, but a few selling agents be- 
lieve that the South as a whole has 
not yet completely covered its re- 
quirements. A heavy demand for 
immediate delivery spring sweaters 
has been experienced in not a few 
parts of the local market, and it is 
believed by well-informed merchants 
that slipovers, last year’s novelty suc- 
cess, will be equally successful this 
Spring. 

Bathing Suit Reorders 

Bathing suit conditions largely du- 
plicate those in the sweater market. 
Good sized reorders are being re- 
ceived right along, and prominent 
lines are being marked up. A 10 per 
cent. advance was made last week on 
the products of a leading mill in this 
division of the industry, and this rep- 
resents the ideas of a number of 
shrewd sellers as to the proper per- 
centage of increase to make at this 
time. 

Cheerful reports continue as to the 
buying of jersey cloths by the manu- 
facturing trades during the last few 
weeks. 


Fall Cotton Underwear 
is Selling Heavily 





Jobbers Buy Freely in Anticipa- 
tion of Higher Prices—Some 
Lines Sold Up 
“The best market we have had in 
five years.” This emphatic statement 
of a leading selling agent of cotton 
underwear for fall may be something 
of an exaggeration, but there is cer- 
tainly enough for optimistic 
enthusiasm in the volume of business 
taken during the last two weeks on 
this class of merchandise. Without 
exception representatives of promi- 
nent in the market have 
booked most satisfactory orders for 
fall cotton underwear. .A number of 
them claim to have sold up and 
stopped taking business, which prob- 
ably means they have gone as far 
ahead as mills are willing to go in 
view of the raw material situation. 
Spring Shortage Probable 
A very real shortage of balbrig- 
gans for spring is freely predicted, 
and signs of the realization of such 
predictions are not lacking. There 
are a number of mills which cannot 
make anything like immediate deliv- 
ery; one well known, widely adver- 
tised and standard brand of bals is 
sold up tight through May 1, and its 
selling agents are beseiged daily with 
requests for deliveries. The mill 
which can accept orders for spring 
goods at this time is unquestionably 
in a position to add most profitably to 

its turnover. 

Wool and merino underwear for 
fall, while not in the enviable position 
of cotton underwear, has shared in 
the buying to an extent. It is fairly 
certain that business on this merchan- 
dise has been much better this year 
than in the corresponding period in 
1922. One representative line is said 
to be about three-quarters sold up. 


basis 


lines local 


Advances on the Way 

There is no evading the fact that 
advances in cotton underwear are 
practically certain to be made. Mills 
which are able to operate for many 
months on low priced yarn are for- 
tunate, and also few and far between. 
If the raw cotton market lives up to 
its symptoms of further appreciation, 
the underwear manufacturer who 
made his opening prices on the basis 
of yarns spun out of 25c. cotton will 
be forced to advance his product, or 
fail to live up to his obligations. 


Underwear Trade Notes 


A well known line of womén’s un- 
derwear, which has been nationally 
advertised for years, will be advanced 
on February 1 in accordance with the 
new raw cotton basis, it is understood 
in the market. 


Advice as to the nature of the re- 
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Wildman 
Spring Needle 
Knitter 


In every piece and part ot 
Wildman Knitting Machinery is 
embodied a generation of experi- 
ence in anticipating and meeting 
the needs of hosiery manufac- 
turers. 


It is your assurance that your 
hosiery will always live up to you: 
highest standards of quality—that 
your production will maintain the 
accustomed volume. 


Such certaintv is well worth 
having. 


We are now able to sell Wild- 
man Spring Needle Knitters in all 
foreign countries. 


On request we will send 
the “Wildman S pring 
Needle Knitter Machine 
Instruction Book,” giving 
detailed information and 
description of every impor- 
tant part of the machine. 


Price $3.00. 
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We have issued a very complete and in- 
formative book, ‘‘ The Science of Knitting.” 
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rt to be made about cotton under- 
ar in a number of instances is 
irased: “ Go the limit in optimism.” 
[t was an interesting experience to 
in the office of the selling agent for 
standard grade of 

> 


ind” men 


* all-the-year- 
cotton underwear this 
k and unavoidably overhear some 
his telephone conversation with 
mill. It consisted largely of re 
d urgings that the mill go out 
beg, borrow or steal more help to 
ut more goods; jobbers are daily 
inding deliveries on this line 
-h cannot possibly be made. 
eliveries and not orders will un- 
ibtedly be the major prablem of the 
le from now on. 
iscussion of the probable shortage 
spring underwear has developed to 
point where an undignified scram- 
ior goods is freely predicted. 
Louis Stone of Stone & Warren has 
away from his office for over a 
ek with a slight touch of pneu- 
nla. 


Cotton Goods Trade Notes 


(Continued from page 55) 








bing, manufacturing and embroidery 
trades. 

fhe Ames Fabric Corp. has been 
formed by H. Irwin Moraff, presi- 
lent; E. S. Twining, Jr., vice presi- 
lent and treasurer; O. M. Craig, sec- 
retary and L. H. Daniel, assistant 
secretary. The new corporation has 
appointed Moraff, Twining & Co. 
selling agents. It will specialize in 
bleached and colored cotton goods for 
manufacturers. 

Converse & Co. have priced North 
State outing flannels at 15c. for lights 
| 16c. for darks, delivery April 
igh September. 
ering, Milliken & Co. have re- 
da discount of 2% per cent. on 
‘wood and Dallas wide sheetings. 

eport from Fall River this week 

the Guggenheim interests had 
in offer of $25,000,000 for the 
se of the American Printing 
lenied by both the Guggenheim 
thces and Bertram H. Borden, of M 
orden & Sons, president of the 
‘an Printing Co. 
es L. Wilson & Co 
prices on napped goods for 
April and later as follows: 


Lights Darks 


this week 





Era a 
rueworth . 15% 161 
Scotch .. é , ; 17? 18% 
N 400 4 
I DOCE cccsies 12% 
OW. .se<< 14% 


Cone Export & Commission 
Wednesday announced that all 
Revolution flannels had been 
to October and withdrawn. 





Sc Nh 


\moskeag Mig. Co., Jarvis, 
Lt s & Boucher agents, have named 
é e of 30c. on 8-ounce A. C. A. 


ya APA 


rding, Tilton & Co., McCamp- 
pt.. have been appointed ex- 
selling agents for the Sibley 
facturing Co., effective Febru- 
With this announcement the 
mpbell Dept. increases its total 


let 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


of spindles represented to 273,648, as 
follows: Augusta, 40,192; Enter- 
prise, 35,222; Graniteville (including 
Warren), 96,000; Ivey, 13,360; Mon- 
tala, Sibley, 42,552, and 


60. 


11,552; 
Southern, 32,7 
OBITUARY 


Matthew T. Glennon 

Matthew T. Glennon, president of 
the New Bedford (Mass.) Textile 
Co., died at his home in that city last 
Monday, after an illness of 
weeks. He was in his 55th year. 
Born in New Bedford, Mr. Glennon 
left the city 20 years ago for Wilkes 
Barre, Pa., where he was for 
years superintendent of a spinning 
mill, returning to New Bedford 12 
years ago -as superintendent of the 
Lambeth Rope Works. He after- 
wards organized the New Bedford 
lextile Co., of which he was presi- 
dent. Mr. Glennon is survived by his 
wife, two sons and six brothers, the 
latter including Thomas F. Glennon, 
agent of the Quissett Mill, New Bed- 
ford, and Joseph R. Glennon, super 
intendent of the Nemasket Cotton 
Mills, Taunton, Mass. 


thre € 


seven 


Samuel Stansfield 

Samuel Stansfield, sales manager of 
the Crown Mills, 334 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, since 1911, and for many 
years a prominent figure in the local 
woolen market, died Wednesday 
morning in a private sanitarium. He 
had been ill for some time, and death 
resulted from a complication of dis- 
eases. Mr. Stansfield was 56 years 
old, and though born in England, 
lived most of his life in the United 
States. Prior to his connection with 
the Crown Mill he was sales man- 
ager of the Waterhouse Worsted Co.., 
and before that he represented for 
eign woolen manufacturers, both 
abroad and in this country. The 
funeral, which was private, was held 
lriday morning, interment being in 
Greenwood Union Cemetery, Harri- 


son, N. ¥ 





Joseph Haines 

Joseph Haines, 60 years old, died 
after a long illness at his home in 
Somerton, Pa. He was president ot 
the Schuylkill Mills, Inc 
Reading, Pa., since its organization 
three yars ago, and proprietor also 
of the Haines Hosiery Mills, Nice- 
town, Pa. He was employed in the 
Folwell Woolen Mills, Philadelphia, 
in his boyhood, and became a partner 
in the concern. Later, with his son, 
he became a hosiery jobber and man- 
ufacturer. 


Hosiery 


Arthur E. Boas 

Arthur E. Boas, owner of the Boas 
Thread Co., Stamford, Conn., died in 
Breslau, Germany, recently. Mr. 
Boas had gone to Europe for his 
health. His home was in New York 
City. He was 62 years old. He es- 
tablished the factory in Stamford 
about 35 years ago. 
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“PARAMOUNT 
METHOD” 

FABRIC 

HOLDER 


The PARAMOUNT Fabric Holder is 
one of the greatest developments in the 
art of finishing hosiery. It prevents the 
goods from creeping up during the dry 
advan 


ing process and the following 


tages are all direct results of its use: 


Uniformity of Iength. 
No disfigurement of goods. 
Less work for pairers. 


Goods lie better in boxes. 


Improved finish of the product. 


PARAMOUNT FORMS and 
METHOD OF FINISHING have 
been developed to meet every require- 
ment of correct finishing. 


With PARAMOUNT EQUIP- 

MENT you are assured of an increased 
selling value in your merchandise, greater production and fewer 
seconds. You will find a large saving in labor, steam and floor 
space, improved factory’ conditions and satisfied help. If inter- 
ested, our representative wjll call DEMONSTRATING IN 
YOUR OWN MILL WITH YOUR OWN PRODUCT 
the improved results obtained by finishing on Paramount Dry 
ing and Shaping Forms. 


You can secure Paramount Equipment on either a Sales or Rental basis 


Complete equipment can be seen in New York Office, 366 Broadway. 


Address all correspondence to Chicago Office 
PARAMOUNT SERVICE GOES WITH PARAMOUNT FORMS 


Patented Sept. 17, 1918 





PARAMOUNT METHOD FABRIC HOLDER 


Patented Nov. 4. 1919 


PARAMOUNT HOSIERY 
FORM DRYING CO. 


Hunter Building 
Market and Madison Streets 
Chicago, IIl. 
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NEW MODEL Ss 


SPLIT-FOOT & 
MACHINE 


formaking the highest quality \ 
of seamless hosiery, doing iN 
away with all unsightly Ny 
trimmed splicing yarns. 

















The leading hosiery mills of Ms 
the country are using them DANTE 
. on > dnut ‘, 
in large quantities. It is a yey 
fast and economical producer 
and its product is the last 


word in seamless hosiery. 


Write for circular. 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Canadian Office and Southern Office and 
Showrooms Showrooms 
Room 202 Gore Bldg. Rooms 912-913 James Bldg. 
Hamilton, Ontario Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Philadelphia Office and 


Showrooms 
Rooms 208, 209, 210 fy 


Colonial Trust Bldg. 







NEW MODEL 
SPLIT-FOOT 
MACHINE 
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‘ Falsehood-in-Fabric ” Bill 


(Continued from page 21) 


years ago and the carded woolen 
ufacturers’ review of its develop- 
shows that politicians seeking 

s, and one firm of wool manufac- 

rs using the movement to adver- 
their products, have reinforced 
wool growers and succeeded in 
ringing about the present situation. 


Effects of the Bill 


he statement summarizes the 
ts of the bill as follows: 


Failure to detect violations by 

ysis of fabrics: 

Attempt to enforce law at huge 
xpense by inspection of mills, this 
resulting in failure because the pro- 
portions of different materials in 

| going into the mills varies in 

known degrees from the propor- 

ms of the same materials in the 
yarns and fabrics coming out of the 
mills ; 

Arbitrary rules by the Depart- 
ments and courts will bring about a 
situation under which the executive 
and judicial departments will really 
frame the Capper law; 

4. Misleading labels on 
goods that deceive the buyers; 


| ;. Ruin of the American industry 
by a flood of foreign wool goods of 
inferior materials and construction 
marked “ virgin wool” without possi- 

bility of detecting the false marks: 
6. Increase in cost of wool cloth- 


ino 
Ss» 


wool 


Great depreciation in the mar- 
ket value of wool cloth and wool 
clothing on hand at the time Capper 
ill goes into effect by reason of 
opular prejudice against unmarked 


vool goods ; 
8. No increase in the market value 
' raw wool sold by the wool 


growers. The United States pro- 
luces only one-third of the wool we 
consume, and less than 9g per cent. of 
the world’s clip, so that the world’s 
market price plus the tariff fixes the 
\merican price; 

). A tremendous impetus to the 

cessful selling idea of the firm of 
ool manufacturers now in alliance 

h the wool growers in promoting 
ie Capper bill. 


Real Production for Consumers 
The carded woolen manufacturers 
n their statement bring a severe in- 
dictment against Congress, charging 
gross neglect in the handling of the 
-apper bill and its predecessor the 
Myers bill of 1913. The statement 
concludes by urging that the buyers, 
not only of wool goods, but of mer- 
tandise and products of all kinds, be 
rotected by a law forbidding false 
marks in both interstate and intra- 
‘tate commerce, this being the prin- 
‘ple of the law enacted in England 
‘hirty-six years ago and since adopted 
y a number of the British dominions. 
Several bills based on this principle 
ave been introduced in Congress, 
‘l¢ first one by Congressman John 
acob Rogers, of Massachusetts, in 
“ebruary, 1914, another by Congress- 
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man Barkley of Kentucky in 1916, 
and two others now pending, one by 
Congressman Rogers in the House 
and the other by Senator Lodge 
The carded woolen manufacturers 
conclude their statement with this re- 
quest: “ We ask that having put the 
quietus on the Capper bill, you pro- 
vide protection to the consumers of 
the country by a carefully prepared 
law based on the sound principle of 
forbidding the false marking of all 
kinds of goods.” 





The New Greens 
(Continued from page 22) 
small areas. Grass is predicted to 
supplant Emerald to a large extent. 
In the evening shades, Nile and 
Spring Green are reinstated. There 
are some big indications of Chartreuse 
being worn again, and Pistache will 
be popular, also, the soft French 
Verdure shades. The newest green 
for evening wear, is called Meadow, 
and is a delightful spring-like fairly 
conservative shade. 


Emerald, Kelly, Reseda, Nile, Har- 
lequin, and the Verdure shades, are 
pure greens graded or lightened in 
some shades, but bearing little indica- 
tion of Blue or Yellow. These pure 
Greens harmonize with the flame col- 
orings, also the rust and henna shades, 
and pale salmon. They can also be 
effectively used with violet, from the 
pale lavendar to the deep plum tones. 
They are not good with pure yellows. 


Chartreuse, Meadow, and Spring 
green, have a touch of yellow. The 
yellow greens harmonize with all 
tones of red, from deep mahogany to 
the palest rose. They also make ex- 
cellent combinations with the bluish 
violet shades, such as Periwinkle and 
Cornflower. They do not harmonize 
with the green blues or the orange- 
yellows. 


Lanvin, Almond Green, Persian 
Green, Alhambra, Pistache, and the 
Peacock and Turquoise shades have 
strong bluish casts, and go very well 
with the orange or gold brown shades. 
Lanvin and Almond Green are very 
smart with two new browns, called 
Harvest and Titian. They are lovely 
with Cornhusk, Cowslip, Peach, or 
Eldorado. They also combine well 
with American Beauty, Cyclamen, 
and the Pinkish Orchid shades; also 
with the new Crushed Berry and 
Clover shades. They do not combine 
well with the bluish violets or yellow 
greens. 


Any of the brilliant shades of 
green are effective when used with 
grays or black and white, or the beige 
colorings. The more neutralized 
shades of green are less effective with 
black and white and gray and tan. 
They need either a dark strong em- 
phasis which can be obtained from an 
harmonious contrasting color, or 
should be complemented with pale 
tints which are warm in color. Very 
pale yellow or straw or light peach 
should be substituted for white or 
pale gray or colorless tan in such 
cases. 






2-B Winder and the Cone 


Patented in the U. S. and Foreign Countries 


NEW PROPOSITION 


There are some 6,000 concerns in the aggregate that cover all kinds of 
Knitted Fabrics, everything included. 


There is not one man, either manufacturer or knitter, who can honestly 


say that he does not have knitting trouble, and the most serious one is 
that caused by tight and loose stitch, which cuts all profits. 


We can prove to you, if you will listen, how to abate this trouble, or 
better, see our winder and know for yourself. 


JACOB K. ALTEMUS 


Established 1865 
Textile Machinery 
American St. below Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILDT & CO., 


LEICESTER, ENGLAND 


LTD. 


Latest Fancy Machine for 
Seamless Hose & Halfhose 


“GEORGE” 
Model “B” 


(Patented) 


Enormous variety of pattern- 
ing, plain foot, high splicing, 
good production, simple and 
efficient. Full particulars and 
samples in U.S. A. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
Kensington Ave. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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An _ Exceptionally Established 1870 
Efficient Machine 


essa Pet fess | JOHN HEATHCOTE & SON, INC. | 


its elf @ reputation for econ ymy 


in hundre of mills Gear Providence R. ] | 
driven, it is easy to ate and . . | 
capable of attaining a high rate I} 


of speed. It is u ed in | ariou 


parts of the mi i. principally in 
a dy a US blea we vy and EN ERIN AND 
room, for sewing 


We ae Cotton, Burlap and 


- ee eats | DRYING MACHINES 


| 
‘rates withe arm or con- 
ne tion, Writ for details | 
| 


| Tilinghast For Woolens, Worsteds, Felts, Etc. 
| Supply & Machine Co. 


76 Lafayette St. 
Salem, Mass. 


Mill Timbers and Flooring WATER 


L d Short Leaf 


Turned Columns—Splines 
Write or Wire Us 


A. S. BACON & SONS 
SAVANNAH, GA. 


| 


UPRIGHT—HORIZONTAL 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 











R. H. HOOD COMPANY, Inc. 
Eatablished 1885 “ APPERLY FEEDER ino frintster*caRps 


Manufacturers of 


COMB CIRCLES and FALLERS 


For Wool, Silk, Flax and Jute 
WORSTED MACHINERY REPAIRS FIFTEEN THOUSAND IN USE 


19th and Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Penna. GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON 53 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


English Cast Steel Pins, Circle Plows, Roller Covering, Roller Leather 


Electric Underdriven Hydro Extractors— B. S. ROY Se SON CO. 


) > 
The Centrifugal with One Moving Part om 


Grinders 


FOR 


Woolen and Cotton Cards 


PERFECT MECHANISM 


EFFICIENT POSITIVE UP TO DATE 


















No couplings or clutches. Full freedom for loading 


BALL BEARINGS—EASY RUNNING 


teen ne ee ree 
FLercneR WoRKS 


Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 
Glenwood Ave.-2d St. Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Western Rep.—R. R. Street & Co., 28 N. Clinton St., Chicago 
New England Kep.—Hurricane Engineering Co., 53 State St., Boston 
Southern Rep.—Howard Morshead, Glenwooc i Ave., 2nd St., Philadelphia 





Write a prices on your needs 


WORCESTER, ~ - - MASS. 















BIRCH BROTHERS 


Makers of 
Textile Finishing Machinery and 
Piece-End Sewing Machines 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. carne | 


Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 
Engraving Machinery and Supplies 


Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City 
Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. L 





BIRCH TREE. 
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Broad Silks Firmer As 


Exposition Time Nears 





lrading Ahead of Volume Noted 
in Same Period a Year Ago— 
Cantons Selling Well 
frading which a year ago in the 
road silk market did not assume vol- 
me proportions to any great extent 
atil after the International Silk Ex 
sition, has this year taken on a 
etter form previous to this event, 
ad during the past week this fact 
noted in many quarters. 
With all factors the atmosphere is 
distinct tendencies toward 
learing, so that the arrival of this 
ear's exposition will find the market 
materially improved condition. 
Prices Firmer 

With this better form in trading 
as come a better tone in quotations 
throughout the market, a_ revival 
mostly in cantons having occurred 
within the week and which has tend- 
ito place prices nearer the level 
aintained during the fall. Today 
zood cantons are going out of the 
market at prices varying from $2.65 
xp to $3 a yard. When the demand 
wifered a falling off in the later fall 
months these prices dropped to ex- 
remely low figures. This canton de- 
mand at that time was supplanted by 
ne for flat crepes, and through the 
wliday season what selling was done 
vas for the most part confined to this 
iabric. However, there has been a 
gradual let-down in this respect, and 
untons have again come into their 
wn and are now selling at around 
$3 a yard. Good flat crepes have 
een hard to get, and this circum- 
vance has benefited cantons. 


Mostly Spot Orders 
Most orders placed are for imme- 
iate delivery, there being but very 
vy booked for advance. Sellers are 
necouraged through this fact, believ 
g their missionary work among re- 
ulers and cutters throughout the 
intry has commenced to bear the 
od results hoped for it. Every 
‘here silks have been placed in a 
rimary place for the attention of the 
timate consumer, and this fact has 
uded materially in bringing about a 


las «4bpeen 


showing 


‘tortage of stocks among both of 
‘hese classes of buyers. Little trad 
ng is under way in satins and taf- 


tas, the latter particularly having 
‘allen off within the month. Up to 
‘nat time and for a period of several 
veeks there was a good demand for 
‘his fabric. An undercurrent of de 
mand for georgettes and satins is to 
* noted in the market. However, 
‘his is not expected to materialize in 
ooking for at least another month. 

While mills are busy, though not 
riven, to cope with advance orders, 
t is expected that unusually busy 
‘Imes will come within the next 
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month, which, so far as the silk mar- 
ket is concerned, will be “a _ silk 
month.” Factors throughout the 
market point out that a year ago fol- 
lowing the silk exposition the market 
took on an air of activity such as had 
not been seen in many months, and 
that this latter favorable condition 
continued up to the arrival of the 
summer season. 


Silk Goods Trade Notes 


At the spring fashion show of the 
National Garment Retailers’ Associa- 
tion held in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Commodore on Tuesday evening, 





Little Change Noted 
In Ribbon Market 


Sellers Continue in Optimistic 
Mood—Style Tendencies 
Closely Watched 

Conservative buying, which has 
been the outstanding feature of the 
ribbon market for weeks and it seems 
since time immemorial, has experi- 
enced but little change from that or- 
der during the week. Here and there 
some good orders have been placed 
but for the most part, bookings have 


Cantons are again in the lead among buyers, sales during the 
week having mounted in volume to proportions not reached in a 


number of months. 


Prices have regained part of their propor- 
tions lost during the pre-holiday season buying. 


Demand for 


georgettes and fabrics of sheer order is expected to open up as 


the season progresses. 


Local business in ribbons has not yet 


assumed any extensive proportions, but from reports received 
from salesmen on the road, popularity for ribbons is gathering 
momentum throughout the country. Prices are firm. The com- 
ing Second International Silk Exposition is expected to do much 


in aid of both broadsilks and ribbons. 


Cae si 


‘Mountain Haze,” a new color, was 
accorded a pleasing reception. It is 
of orchid tint, with variations, and 
is believed to be adaptable for use in 
sports wear, as well as evening 
gowns. Silks in general formed a 
goodly portion of the evening’s pres 
entations. 

Questioning on price policy ‘is 
heard in the market where consider 
able speculation is under way as to 
the reception the few advances that 
have been made will receive when 
buyers start to appear in the market 
in larger numbers than they have 
to date. However, it is maintained 
that prices today are but on a plane 
with those in.force in November. 

Cheaper grades of cantons are 
meeting with good sales at around $2 
a yard. Buyers are holding back on 
advance orders, chiefly through thefr 
hope to see what the coming exposi 
tion brings out. 


SUMMARY OF SILK CABLES 





been on a small scale. However, 
with the few sales made there has 
been a hint at reversal of form in the 
activity of that branch of the mar- 
ket and this reversal has been such 
as to add value to the optimism 
which abounds in the rooms of nearly 
every seller. Overconfidence is un- 
known and each and every seller be- 
lieves that he has done his utmost to 
bring about a greatly desired and 
needed change for this market and 
that it will come. 


Staples Selling 


Orders so far placed continue to 
be along the line of staples. This, 
of course, has been the rule for the 
past two months, and particularly 
was it true during the holiday sea- 
son. The only qualifying condition 
that seems to relieve the situation is 
that there is more volume to those 
orders placed within the week. 


The Yokohama market continues featureless, with prices nom- 
inally unchanged. Business is of an exceedingly limited character, 
averaging hardly over a couple of hundred bales daily. Stocks 


are slightly increased. 


The Canton market is quiet, but steady, 
with lay down prices above New York quotations. 


Business has 


come to a standstill, the more as political troubles are reported 
to be interfering with deliveries from the interior. 


The Shanghai market continues unchanged and firm. 


Some 


business in steam filatures is reported in 20/22 size for American 
account. Tsatlee silks are scarce and firmly held. There is some 
more demand for Tussah filatures, which are being traded in at 


varying prices, according to deliveries. 


higher. 


Milan market firm and 


To offset the fluctuations of the lire exchange reelers 


have advanced their prices about 3 per cent. On the other hand, 
the stiffening of the exchange rate since the last few days has 
halted buying for American account and the market generally is 


quieter. 





‘higher price trend. 
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Moirés as usual are the leaders and 
these in varying widths, with Ombrés 
and Cirés following in close order. 
Velvets, though they in times past 
have goné out of season at this time 
so far as sellers are concerned, seem 
to be holding an unusually strong po 
sition. 

In retail 
are 


showings ribbons today 
being featured more than has 
been noted for a number of seasons, 
and this latter fact tends to aid good 
tendencies in the ribbon market and 
there is no denying it needs rallying. 
In these showings milliners are the 
largest users of ribbon. They are 
being shown in the popular priced 


hats, as well as those of the more 
expensive order. Cutters today are 
possibly using more ribbons than 


they have for a number of years, and 
this likewise holds true in the lower 
grade dresses as well as those of 
Some unusual 
and pretty patterns are being shown 
buyers throughout the market and in 
nearly all houses service of the un 
usual order is being perfected, all 
looking to increases in sales. 

There has been an active cam 
paign looking to revival of the popu 
larity of ribbons and on every hand 
it is asserted this revival will come. 
All importations from the centers of 
Europe are featuring ribbons of ev 
ery order and it is believed this good 
feeling will be reflected in domestic 
Ribbon sellers are firm be 
lievers that, no matter what may be 
offered to the contrary, this country 
and its women follow the dictates of 
foreign stylers in apparel, whether 
for the adornment of the head or 
body. They see in this belief most 
firm ground for their confidence in 
the revival of ribbons throughout the 
country. 


circles. 


Ribbon Trade Notes 

The Chinese delegation to the Sec 
ond International Silk Exposition 
arrived in New York Wednesday, 
Jan. 24, reaching the Pennsylvania 
Station at 9:40 a.m. They were met 
by the reception committee of the 
Silk Association of America, of 
which J. J. Twohey, of Bentley & 
Twohey Silk Co., is chairman, and 
were escorted to the Hotel Biltmore, 
where they have their headquarters 
while in New York. The Chinese 
delegation is composed of K. T. Chu, 
who acts as chairman; G. S. Ching, 
P. Y. Dang, L. R. Hsu, T. C. King, 
T. C. Kou,. ¥V. B. Lee, V.. T. Ma, -H, 
F. Sung, J. K. Yang and P. C. Yang. 

The Japanese silk delegation to the 
Second International Silk Exposition 
left Chicago at 8 o’clock Thursday 
evening, spending all of Friday at 
Niagara, stopping at Buffalo, and 
reaching New York at Grand Central 
Station at 9 o’clock Saturday morn- 
ing. 





FIG 427 


Long service life is a charac 
teristic of Lunkenheimer Bronze 
Gate Valves. 


Phe Lunkenheimer ‘ double 
taper’ wedge seat construction, 
with the dise accurately guided 
in its travel, eliminates “ drag 
ging” of the disc across the 
seating faces, the common cause 
of wear in most 






FIG 768 


without undue pull on the hand- 
wheel. 

Generous proportions, high 
quality materials and the re- 
newability of all parts, ——— 
the seat rings in sizes 1 inch an 
larger of the Wedge Disc type, 
all tend to enhance their value 
and insure permanence in the 

line. 


gate valves. It me LUNKENHEIMER ce: Booklet 574-ED 


‘ ‘ ee = QUALITY = 
also provides for LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF sizes Shall we 


HIGH GRADE ENGINEERING SPECIALTICS 
THE WO 


positive closing 


NEw vor 


mecaco CINCINNATILU.S.A. conoon 


CXPORT OCPT 129 


I> LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK 


lists all types and 
send you a copy? 


11012-9-54 


America’s Best since 1862 
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THE EFFECT OF GREASY 


WATER IN DYEING 


—is te cloud the colors. 


The best dyes that can 


be bought fail to produce the proper results when 
placed under the handicap of greasy water. And 


since grit mars the fabric, the need for absolutely 


clean water should be obvious. 


Passed through 


Norwood Filters 


dirty slimy water becomes crystal clear—so pure it can 


be used for drinking purposes. 


Follow the lead of many of the most successful mills, 
and install a Norwood Filter especially constructed to 
meet the needs of each user. You'll be sure of pure 
water which will give you the colors you really want. 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING 


COMPANY 


FLORENCE, MASS., U. S. A. 















STEAM aie P . MORI 
OR costs ARS ig tale | HEA! 

DIRECT |\% - aE o. AT 
FIRED Laeeett B A Se ; eee) LESS 
oe i a a COST 


Equivalent to Thirty 
Ordinary Radiators 


It is true that one Wing Scruplex Type Unit Heater produces as goo 
results as thirty or more small direct radiators. Think of the savings 
in valves, fittings, pipes, etc.. alone 


Only two 


WING SCRUPLEX Unit Heaters 


Us PAT. OFF 


are heating the room shown above, the dimensions of which are 140’ 
long, 75’ wide, and 147 high. 


We will gladly send complete information about these heaters to any 
mill man who is anxious to reduce costs. 


We are also specialists in Dye House and Bleachery defogging. 


Write for Engineers’ Data Book 


"ieee LiJ.Wing Mf§.Co. nae 


Turbines Regulators 


358 West 13th Street, New York 






The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


Water Tube Boilers 
Steam Superheaters 
Chain Grate Stokers 


BRANCHES 


Boston, 49 Federal Street 
PHiLapeLrHia, North American Building 
PITTSBURGH, Farmers Deposit Bank Building 
CLEVELAND, Guardian Building 

CHICAGO, Marquette Building 

Detroit, Ford Building 

CINCINNATI, Traction Building 

ATLANTA, Candler Building 

TUCSON, ARIZ., 21 South Stone Avenue 

New OBLBANS, 521-5 Baronne Street 
Houston, Texas, Southern Pacific Building 
DaLLas, Texas, 2001 Magnolia Building 
DENVER, 435 Seventeenth Street 

SaLtT Lake City, 705-6 Kearns Building 

San Francisco, Sheldon Building 

Los ANGELES, 404-406 Central Building 
SpeaTTLe, L. C. Smith Building 

Havana, Copa, Calle de Aguiar 104 

San JUAN, PoRTO Rico, Royal Bank Building 
HONOLULU, H, T., Castle & Cooke Building 
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Less Activity 
in Textile Stocks 


Natural Reaction from Recent Ac- 
tivity—Opening of New Lines 
of Cotton and Wool Goods 

Jan. 24.—The somewhat 

wed demand for textile shares is 

areal + 

iral ot the 


STON, 


sequence recent ac- 
and means little more than that 
najority of regular investors are 


inclined to increase their holdings 


stimulated by some new bullish 
and that increased activity 
await the development of an 


itside demand. The favorable re- 
mse of buyers to the opening of 
lines of cotton and wool goods 


derate advances may be the fac- 

lat will stimulate increased buy- 

ng of textile securities in anticipa- 
f increased earnings for the first 

lf of the There séems to be 
juestion but that the majority of 
lls will require maximum produc- 
to meet the demand, 

if they are well covered with 
materials, they cannot fail to net 
creased profits. 
sold at 
rep cement 


year. 


increased 


and that, 


New lines of goods 
re being prices well below 
and the only evi- 
ence of possible inflation is at present 


he raw material end of the textile 


ket 


cost 


here has been little change in 
; values of textile shares listed on the 
exchange, although there has 

fair volume 
Amoskeag and 
American Woolen and 
common have advanced 
tionally, while Pacific, which has 
x-dividend at 97, is nominally 
nged from its quotation of last 
with dividend Weakness 
was shown by certain high-grade 
es at today’s 


demand of 
\merican Woolen, 
ific issues. 


i steady 


1 
Sb oe 
Keag 


on. 


auctions was unwar- 
| by any known facts and merely 
| eans that somebody has picked up 
argain Naumkeag, Androscog 
gin, Edwards and Lowell Bleachery. 
mong the 
| te 


auction sales was one of 
Ludlow Associates rights 
A or an advance of % point. A 
: block of U. S. Worsted 1st pre 
ler rights sold within a 
6, the latter r 


e of $2, while 


range of 
epresenting an 
the 


range of 


1.000 of 
! rights sold wit 
c., the 

P Te 


: 
nina 


1 ° 
latter renresentino a 
t Pr representing ai 


Pacifie’s Record Production 
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week. Net sales are running in 
excess of $50,000,000 a year, 
1921, 


sales 


now 
whereas 
inflated, net 
$66,078,797. 


when values were 
touched a peak at 
Maintenance of the present volume ot 
sales should result in net profits to the 
vear of about 
than $12 a share for the new $40,000,- 


$5,000,000, or better 


000 of common stock on which 


SO has 


initial dividend at the rate of 


just been declared. 


Judson Mills Preferred Issue 

\n issue of $1,000,000 of 7 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock of the 
Judson Mills, manufact 
count cotton Greenville, S. ‘ 


urers of fine 


goods, 


was offered for public subscription 
this week at $100 par by Richmond, 
New York and Boston bankers. The 
Judson operates 52,640 spindles and 
1,288 looms, and has a weave shed 
under construction that will add be 
tween 700 and 800 looms its 
capacity. The company recently in 
creased its common stock capitali ra 
tion from $1,250,000 to $2,000,000. 


This with the new preferred repre 

sents more adequate capitalization of 
the company’s assets, and the money 
realized from the sale of the prete 
will give them more adequate worl 


1 
rrea 


ing 


capital. The preferred stock is re- 
deemable in whole or part at 110 and 
accrued dividend and has the benefit 
of a sinking fund of $40,000 per 
annum, which becomes operative on 


March 1, 1925. In the six years ende 


Dec. 21, 1922, the net earnings avail- 
3 

able for dividends, after charging off 
liberal depreciation and deducting 


Federal taxes, 
annum, 


averaged $391,529 


a sum equivalent to over five 


and one-half times the annual divi 
dend requirements on the $1,000,000 
of 7 per cent cumulative preferred 


stock and to over three and one-half 
the combined 
and sinking fund requirements 


Boston Stock Auctions 


times annual divider 


The following sales of textile 
shares were made at today’s auctions: 
Shares Mill Par. Price Chg 

Lowell Bleachery (% 
stock) 100 


2 Merrimack, pfd 100 87 
21 Lowell Bleachery 
10 Great Falls 486%. 7 ‘ 
2 Dwight n 100 114% 
6 Everett . 100 
6 Naumkeag 

1 Whitman (1% stock).100 8014 
Wamsutta (% stock).100 54 
Androscoggin 10 1¢ 
Nashua, pfd ) 10 


Shares Less Active 
Cutting of Dividend Rate Affects 
Market in New Bedford 
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NOTICE 


We have heard rumors that the firm of George A. Bates & 
Son had gone out of business. We wish to state that we have 
been in the roll business for 30 years and intend to remain in it. 
At the present time we are better equipped to handle roll re- 
pairing also new rolls than ever before. 


We have seen others during that time come and go and we 
attribute our success to our motto which has always been 
‘** Service and A Square Deal.’’ We brand all these rumors as 
malicious lies instigated to injure our business. 


GEORGE A. BATES & SON 
Fall River, Mass. 


George E. Bates, Manager 


THE BALLINGER COMPANY 


[ ndustrial Plants, Business and Institu- 
tional Buildings, 


ARCHITECTS 
ENGINEERS 


Process Engineering, 
Power Plants, Valuations and Reports. 


PHILADELPHIA SE. Cor. 11Lth & Chestnut Sts 


NEW YORK 1328 Broadway 


LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 


HAMM & GRANT, INC. 


DESIGNING AND CONSTRUCTING 
ENGINEERS 
TEXTILE AND INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
607 FERGUSON BUILDING 





TR LO EZ 


AMACE! 









A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 
Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 






Correspondence Solictted 


Indications point 


BALING | PRESS 


to Prosperity in 


THE TEXTILE | (Knuckle Joint 
INDUSTRY | - a Pressure 
Judicious Investment | a a 

NOW is likely to be \| Let us tell you 


|| more about them 


PROFITABLE 
M. H. WILDES & CO., 


30 State Street, Boston 


Dunning and Bo scher§ 
Press Ce. Inc, 


Inc. i] 338 West Water Street 
{| Syracuse New York 
NH Established 1872 


a 
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he yarn mills are 


not quit so active 
in production, coupled with the move- 
ment in circles for an in- 
crease in wages, has apparently had a 
quieting effect on the demand for 
Shares. Values do not show much 
change over those of a week ago, and 
most of the trading, with few 
exceptions, has been at prevailing 


some labor 


levels, 

Dartmouth Common Advance 

Dartmouth common strengthened in 
value during the week, the asking 
price advancing to 170, a gain of 10 
points, with the bid price up 2% 
points to 157%. City is offered at 
155, 5 points below its top mark of 
last year, with the bid price of 
147'2 unchanged. Quissett preferred 
dropped I point in the bid price to 
102. Manomet has been in active de- 
mand, with sales of the stock ranging 
from 98 to 100. This corporation for 
the last few quarters has paid $1.50, 
and it will be surprising if the direc- 
tors raise the rate to the 
formerly prevailed. 

Manomet is reported to have had on 
hand finished goods 
which is now moving at favorable 
prices, and due to the big advance in 
raw material, it is expected that the 
annual statement of the corporation 
next month will benefit considerably 
by the profitable sales of the last few 
months. Nonquitt is bid at 90, but 
there is little demand for the stock 
and little offered. 

Sharp Shares Weaken 

Sharp shares weakened following 
the news that the preferred dividend 
rate had been cut from $2 per quar- 
ter to $1.50. The preferred stock is 
6 per cent. cumulative, sharing with 
the common up to 8 per cent., so that 
there is every indication of a similar 
cut in the common stock rate from 
the $2 which has prevailed for sev- 
eral quarters. The common stock sold 
at 105 and 106, with a present asking 
price of 105, a drop of 7 points for 
the week. The aeleeeed | is bid at 95, 
also weakening 7 points. 
price at which the 
vear was with a high mark of 
124. The low figure for the preferred 
was 103, with a high mark of 108. 

Wamsutta sold at 105 to 108, with 
more of the stock available at 110. 
Fractions of Wamsutta changed 
hands at 51 to 52, on a basis of 106 
for a full share. Whitman half shares 
sold at 79 and 81, approximately 160 
for full shares. The regular stock is 
offered at 165, with a bid price 10 
points below this figure. Booth com- 
mon sold at 180, with one re- 
ported as high as 185. The highest 
price realized for the stock last year 
was 175, with a low mark of 144. The 
stock is still in demand with 
the general bid price. 

Butler has 
with 
Nashawena is 


$2 which 


large stock of 


The lowest 
common sold last 
100, 


sale 


170 as 
shown some activity. 
from 152 to 15: 

available at 137, with 
sales of the stock at 135 and 136. Kil 
burn is offered at 187'4, with sales of 
fractions at 90 and 95, representit 

180 and 190 for full shares. Potom 
ska half also sold at 70 and 
724, the latter figure being the equiv 
alent of the 145 at full shares 


sales ranging 


shares 


which 


j stock at the 
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of the stock are offered. Soule 
changed hands at 220, Fairhaven com- 
mon is offered at 140, with Gosnold 
common sought around 134. Neild 
is bid at 230, with 250 as the asking 
price. 


Limited Trading 


Holders Are Clinging to Their 
Securities on Good Prospects 
Fall River, Mass.—The recent ac- 

tion of some half dozen or more of 

the local cotton mills in distributing 
some of their accumulated surplus 

in stock dividends and extra cash divi- 

dends has occasioned the withdrawal 

from the market of the issues of prac- 
tically all of the mills having sizable 
quick assets, and, as for the last two 
weeks or more, trading in textile se- 
curities has been limited to fractional 
rights. The better showings of the 
local mills for the last quarter has 
also contributed to the tightening of 
the mill stock market as has the big 
cloth business of the last two weeks. 

Almost a record was established by 

the sale of over 400,000 pieces of 

goods in this market alone last week 
and those of the previous week ex- 
ceeded 300,000 pieces. 


Mills Are Busy 

Demand for practically all 
structions of both narrow and wide 
plain goods together with that for 
sateens and twills has been such that 
the market is fairly well sold up for 
the next two months and ensures an- 
other dividend quarter on earnings as 
against a long period where dividends 
had to be paid from surplus or not at 
all. Labor troubles are not as im- 
minent as feared at the close of the 
year. The fine goods mills have made 
the better showing of the last quar- 
ter as they are paying practically the 
same for their cotton as the print 
cloth mills while they are getting a 
much larger price for their cloth. 

These facts pertaining to the local 
situation are sufficiently evident to the 
large holders of Fall River textile se- 
curities to convince them that it is 
best to hold for better prices and 
brokers report the market practically 
bare of stocks. They are also meet- 
ing difficulty in filling orders for frac- 
tions. 


con- 


Prices Fluctuate 

There has been a wide fluctuation 
in the prices of these several rights 
from day to day and no two brokers 
are quoting the same prices on two 
successive days. The bid price for 
Union rights when first issued on 
Saturday was 80, but as high as 90 
is said to have been bid since. Saga- 
more rights are still around 100 bid. 
The bid price for Cornell was ad- 
vanced during the week from 165 to 
170 and that for Lincoln from 97% 
to 105 while that for Mechanics 
dropped from 140 to 130 for no known 
reason. 


Financial Notes 


Hamilton Manufacturing Com- 


The 
pany, Lowell, Mass., has resumed the 
payment of dividends on its common 
rate of $4.00 annually, de- 


claring 1 per cent., payable February 


15 to stock of record January 23. As 
a result of the protracted strike no 
dividends have been paid since Janu- 
ary, 1922, but for the last three 
months the company has been oper- 
ating more looms than ever before in 
its history, and if this volume of pro- 
duction can be maintained an increase 
in the dividend rate may be expected 
before the close of the current year. 

The Bigelow-Hartford Company 
has increased the dividend rate on 
its common stock from $6.00 to $8.00 
annually with the declaration of a 
quarterly dividend of $2.00 per share, 
payable February 1, to stock of record 
January 24. At the same time the 
regular quarterly dividend: of $1.50 
on the preferred stock was declared. 

An interesting feature of the bal- 
ance sheet of the Appleton Company, 
Lowell, Mass., as of October 31, 1922, 
is the establishment of a reserve of 
$2,000,000 for a southern mill. The 
reserve for depreciation has been 
wiped out and that for taxes has been 
reduced $380,000, but the general re- 
serve remains unchanged at $897,968, 
while surplus has been increased 
from $2,390,309 to $2,572,158. The 
balance sheet shows no accounts or 
notes payable. The real estate and 
machinery has been marked up ap- 
proximately $1,500,000 and quick as- 
sets are slightly larger than they were 
in 1921. 

The Connecticut Mills Company, 
operating mills on tire cloth and 
yarns in Danielson, Conn,. and 
Taunton and Fall River, Mass., has 
voted to resume the dividends on its 
Ist preferred stock with a quarterly 
payment of $1.05 a share, due Feb- 
ruary 1 to stock of record January 
22. No dividends have been paid 
paid since February, 1921, and the 
accumulations at the 7 per cent. rate 
are now $12.25 per share. 


New England Textile Stocks 


Quotations based upon last sales at Boston 
public auctions and Boston Steck Ex- 


change. 
Latest Previous 
Sales 
American Woolen, 110% 
Amoskeag 94 
Androscoggin 175 
Appleton 
Arlington 
Bates 
Bigelow-Hartford, 
Boott ; 
Edwards ...... 110 
Esmond, pfd. 99 
Everett 190% 
Farr Alpaca 177 
Great Falls 717% 
Hamilton Woolen 95% 
Hamilton Mfg. 75% 
Hill 150 
Int. Cotton, pfd 78 
Ipswich, com. 63 
Lawrence 107% 
Ludlow Associates 151% 
Lyman 170 
Massachusetts 174% 
Merrimack 104% 
Nashua, com. 75% 
Naumkeag sp 
Newmarket 166 
Pacific 98% 
Plymouth Cordage 202% 
Tremont & Suffolk 150 
205 


113% 
240% 
114% 


t Old quotation. 


Fall River Mill Stocks 


Quetations furnished by G. M. Haffards & Co. 


American Linen Co 9s 
Arkwright Mills 

Barnard Mfg. Co. 

Bourne Mills 

Border City Mfg 

Chace Mills 

Chariton Mills 

Cornell Mills 

Corr Mfg. Co. 

Davol Mills .. 





Davis Mills 
Flint Mills 
Granite Mills .. 
King Philip Mills 
Laure! Lake Mills, com. 
Laurel Lake Mills, pfd 
Lincoln Mfg. Co..... 
Mechanics Mills 
Merchants Mfg. Co.. 
Narragansett Mills 
Osborn Mills .. 
Parker Mills, com 
Parker Mills, pfd...... 
Pilgrim Mills, com...... 
Pilgrim Mills, pfd.......++++++ 
Pocasset Mfg. we ceccccesece 
Richard Borden Mfg. Co......- 
Sagamore Mfg. Co.. eases 
Sanford Spinning Co., ‘com... 
Sanford Spinning Co., pfd.... 
Seaconnet Mills 
Shove Mills . 
Stafford Mills 
Stevens Mfg. Co 
Tecumseh Mills 
Troy ©. & W. Manuf'y 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co 
Wampanoag Mills 
Weetamoe Mills 





(Oorr: 





* New stock. 


Miscellaneous Shares 14 


Reported by M. H. Wildes & Co., Inc., 


Boston, Mass. 
Bid. 
» 113 
230 240 10s 
136 140 ’ 
180 190 
185 
115 120 
1156 120 
- 180 185 
Farr Alpaca 175 180 7 
Gluck Mills 130 135 
Great Falls .... ; 75 78 2-8s 
Hamilton Mfg (ti Gasace nee, 86 2-10s 
Hamilton Woolen .. 95 98 -12s 
Lancaster, com. 140 145 
Lancaster, pfd. 102 
Lanett . 125 
Lawrence . 100 105 
Lowell Bleac che ry 130 135 
Ludlow Mfg 135 
Lyman 185 
Massachusetts 
Merrimack, com 
Merrimack, pfd 
Nashua, com 
Nashua, pfd 
Naumkeag 
Pepperell ..... ‘ 
Plymouth Cordage . 
Tremont & Suffolk 
Waltham Bleachery 
Warwick 
West Point 


Asked. 
Arlington 

Bates 
Bigelow-Hartford, 
Brookside 
Columbus } 
Dwight 

Edwards 

Everett 


com, 





N. Carolina Textile Stocks 


(Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks 
quoted by R. 8. Dickson & Co., Gastonia, 
N. C., and Greenville, 8. C.) 


2-368 


Bid. Asked 


Acme Spinning Co 110 
Am. Yarn & Processing Co.... 124 
Am. Yarn & Processing Co., pfd. 103 106 
Arlington Cotton Mills 215 261 
Arrow Mills 121 126 
Clara Mfg. Co 101 ve 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills 130 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills, pfd.. 103 
Cannon Mfg. Co. (par $10). 12% 
Shadwick- Hoskins Co. (par $26) 18 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 102 
Clover Mills 99 
‘imax Spinning Co. 185 
‘rescent Spinning Co 126 
Dixon Mills 119 
Dresden Cotton Mills 22 
Durham Hosiery, pfd -40 
Durham Hosiery ie 
Eastern Mfg. Co. . 1 - 
Efird Mfg. Co . 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co 
Erwin Cotton Mils Co., 
Flint Mfg. Co 
Gibson Mfg 
Globe Yarn Mills (N. C.).... 
Grace Cotton Mill Co 
Geay Bis. Ob. cso 
Hanes, P. H., Knitting Ce.. } 14s 
Hanes, P. H., Knitting Co., pfd. . 8 
Henrietta, pfd. Rs 
Jennings Cotton Mills 
Linford Mills 
Lola Mfg. Co 
Locke Cotton Mills Co......... 8 
Myers Mill ahh 3fig 
National Yarn Mill 4s 
Parkdale Mills 
Perfection Spinning Co. 
Priscilla Spinning Co 
Ranlo Mfg. Co 
Rex Spinning Co 
Rex Spinning Co., 
Ridge Mills 
Rowan Cotton Mills 
Roanoke Mills, 1st pfd... 
Roanoke Mills, 2 
Rosemary, pfd. 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co.. 
Sterling Spinning Co. 
Superior Yarn Mills 
Viet ry Yarn Mills Co.. 
Victory Yarn Mills Co., 
mh ingot Yarn Mills Co 7 2-36s 
Mills Co 15 2-498 


106 


104 


pfd... 


Co... 


8% pfd. 100 £308 
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‘T| COTTON YARN MARKETS CATLIN & COMPANY 
| COTTON YARNS 


QUOTATIONS ‘ ] 2 a SOLE AGENTS FOR 
(Oorrected at close of business Wednesday) Yarns Tend l pward LAWTON SPI NNING COM PANY 


Conditions Spotty HAMILTON MFG. COMPANY 
TREMONT and SUFFOLK MILLS 

















\RDED (Average Quality) Orders Comparatively Small But ; 
LE SKEINS—WARP TWIST Aggregate "Neidaaers -Knit- and eittay qulle Camtating full vange oF alt mentee 
ea —14 208... —$0 ting Yeane Perplexing NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
16 268......54 —55 In spite of apparent lack of in- 
~4 308. -+++-2 > —S* terest in large or important transac- 
tions the operations of buyers during 
TWO-PLY SKEINS the week have totaled a very respec 


table volume. It is difficult to interest 


ila =e : . : 
14 15% —59 the trade generally in yarns for dis- 
4645 —3 ° 
‘ 13. —_79 tant delivery and yet they anticipate 





18%—49 2 ----.68 —-70 difficulty in securing what they want, eal : UAI I j H 
which difficulty is likely to be in- a 


4. SINGLE WARPS creased as time goes On. Neverthe- Si : af P GROVES MILLS, INC., GASTONIA, N. c 


less, there is a feeling that, in spite 


16 04s a : HIGH GRADE COMBED PEELERS.---50’s to 70’s 
: ; 26s . #7 Of all this disposition to hold back on “ apf 
—A5 = 60 —se part of buyers, trade within the next e yy. eens . - 
7 0s = —_, Fe , A ie ork i 1. ARPER 
) 52 few weeks is likely to show material Z = : a ae 296 West Adams St 
- ; . = we 1 i ve ‘hicago 
increase and at prices higher than the ee 

, TWO-PLY WARPS AND TUBES 





level today. 
mn ae Possibilities of Advance 


delds See «ee See ae Of course there is a figure, which 
i 3 S40high-ts —18 when reached, will be the limit at LOWELL YARN COMPANY 
2-2 2: 3 2-50s......-——- —85 ° ° 
¢ nd 4-ply skeins and tubes: tingea, Which active business can be done. 
44< 2-10s and 2-12s slack 


; 42 te Willies tie leis ia dene aie witlbes Main Office: 308 Chestnut St., Phila. Providence, R. I.: 17 Exchange St. 

, ist lat this imme 1S lew are willing to N. Y. Office: 268 Fourth Avenue Southern Office: Lowell, N. C. 

0 prophesy and yet there have been ex- 

HOSIERY CONES pressions in the market this week * > 
. — ee pinners to Consumers __ | 
5 higher and have no effect upon tl 


11%] —43 228 Jac. Sid? —49 ee Carded and Combed Peeler single 
0 { 14 245 ‘iS aah® Adcaine, > 15 dlitamoun O Say- 
7 + 2 é i oe 


, 2644s 2680.20 1L 49 50 ing that 2-308 warps will be taken and ply Cones, Skeins, Warps, Tubes 

iSt2—46! 0s ex qual.b56 —57 1ust as freely at 70c. and 2-20s warps Bs o e 
2. 4447 40s........68 —87 at Goc, as they are at today’s level. For Knitting and Weaving Trade 
0 : 


he price asked bv spinners -is de- 
COMBED PEELER (Average Quality) The p! ce a ke | \ pinne l | 


. hh ) » ho “eS ] if T¢ 
WARPs. SKEINS AND CONES cidedly above the hneure that at 












ks oo. g- tainable from the consumer. It is re 
ocks .§ oa ey o-OU8 1 00—1 05 pt tted that a sale of 2 30s has beet 
2-368 —77 2-708.....1 10—1 15 : Boe oo C U T T 
ots, 2-408 78 80 2-800 ot ao a made this week in Philadk iphia at 03 VAN 0 R CARWI HEN 
ked cents and that the quality of the yarn p : 
SINGLES is not the best to be had. Notwith 300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
= 66 —e9 standing this fact other dealers claim Sole Representative seasick 
; s 75 78 | 1 F | ites, Stoc 
26 5 40s 78 go they are willing to sell fair quality ani aie . 
) ee 5 20s at 62 cents and are finding it dif Heathers 
06 70s 110—1 15 ficult, if not impossible, although they 
i S08---+++-1 261 39 are holding higher grade yarn at 63¢ 
” MERCERIZED CONES Certain consumers are showing 
$1 (Combed, Ungassed) more otf a disposition to operate 
| 
2-268.....79 —84 lowel manufacturers are buying yarn of Quality 
08 1-208.....83 —88 2-50s..... 1 @5—1 15 =: Naiman i Alea aiataaiae, 3 
8 2-368 90 —95 cea. 1 18—1 gg i a better way than for some tim FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 
: a ~ 1 Bom tees : os = past. Also, as stated last week, there 
1 ° 0— 1¢ 2-80s..... — . . - 11° 
; is more inquiry from the webbing 
108 EASTERN PEELERS trade, and a fair quantity of yarn 1s 
SINGLE CONES going to dress goods manufacturers. 
“ Cardea combed Hosiery Yarn Outlook Perplexing FORREST BROTHERS 
i. a eae | The general tendency of the yarn 
; 45 47 57 —61 market to advance is reflected in ho 
ee . 16 —48 58 —62 ' ; eee es Forrest Bldg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 
+ : 47 19 9 —63 Sslery yarns. Substantially higher 
= ‘4 so: ne ey es prices are quoted by knitters and in in Su erior Quality Knittin Yarns 
10 og 4 as es 66 ars : p g 
: it 4 66 —70 stances have been paid by the dealer. 
. 70 —74 ae : 
a a 60 65 7 —82 For instance 45 cents has been ac Sole Representatives 
131 7 aes a> ae cepted by a certain yarn house for 
: Sts : 66-4 16. fae cnn ead ek XE thks vere of this Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Millis 
- ; number on hand which would be sold 8s to 30s Extra Carded 
ONES, WARPS AND TUBES oT Boies 
> WARTS AND SUSE ot gs cots, The attitude of New 
108 Gs ae eae eee York State knitters is a perplexing 
" iD 260s Deccan g rs 
sa s0 9-70s....1 20—1 30 One. It is very generally believed 
a 90 7 Ste... 1 SOne 0 : : 
101 13 : 140 that these manufacturers will need to '. J P O R T E R & ~ O N Sm, 
: buy considerably more yarn before e e 
: 2 _ . : . \ i Direct Representatives of large Spinners of the finest classes of 
a OMBED SKEINS the season is completed. Manufac a ie ee rer 
00 cacy ont ar turers of light-weight garments are || Cotton, \/oolen, Worsted, Mohair and Linen Yarns 
0 i. 2-308.... 2— 5 ‘ ¢ : 
<-208 82 2-608....1 12-1 20 generally well supplied up to May and 268 Fourth Avenue 119 South Fourth Street 19 College Street 
: —92 2-70s....1 22—1 30 z ; . . New York Philadelphia Providence 
orate 97 2-S0s....1 32-1 49 June, but beyond that have little with 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


which to fill their contracts. On 
eavy- weights, however, it is the be- 
ef that orders should have been 


slaced ere this for March, April de- 
very. In spite of this fact there 


seems to be absolutely no interest in 
‘he market. Ordinarily big operators 
would make a tentative bid a couple 


of cents below the market if they 
needed yarn, but today they tell the 
salesman he is crazy to quote the 
prices he does and that they are not 
in the market. Nevertheless, houses 
handling knitting yarns find it pos- 
sible to sell them in other quarters, 
and while individual orders may not 
be as large as those ordinarily placed 
in New York State, the aggregate is 
fairly satisfactory. It would not sur- 
prise dealers to see knitting yarns go 
to soc. basis for 10s, although it is 
reported in certain quarters there is 
a fair stock on hand at mills. 





Scattered Yarn Business 


Cotton Yarns at Higher Levels 
Find Limited Interest 

PHILADELPHIA.—Further advances 
in quotations on cotton yarns are 
noted during the week following 
strong developments in raw cotton. As 
a consequence dealers report higher 
orices named by spinners, especially 
in carded yarns, although it is not 
possible to obtain these levels in the 
limited business reported. Combed 
yarn prices have also been advanced, 
but conditions in that branch are not 
30 favorable, so that these prices 
have not the same strength. 

Inquiry for yarns is scattered. 
There appears to be broad interest, 
but it is confined largely to small lots 
from a single case up to 5,000 or I0,- 
00 pounds at the most. Keen com- 
petition for business also tends to 
hold prices down. 





Weavers’ Fair Business 

Weavers apparently offer the best 
chances for business, with a more 
general interest at a price. There- 
fore, with 2-20s tubes quoted at 54 
to 55c., sales are noted here at 49 
and 50c.; warps also were sold at 50 
to 52c. On 2-30s warps, spinners ask 
63 to 65c., with sales here not over 
62 or 63c. An active number is 
2-248 skeins, which has had big de- 
mand, especially for braid mills down 
East. As a result dealers say it is 
difficult to get deliveries or even a 
quotation at around 58 to 59c. The 
same conditions apply to high grade 
2-408. With 3-8s white offered at 
43¢., 4-98 are quoted at 46'%c.; 22s 


single skeins sold at 49c. Specialties 
seem to form an important part in 
the trade today. 
Carded Knitting Quiet 

\arded knitting yarns continue to 
be rather quiet. Many manufactur- 
*ts are said to declare they find it 
we to get business on a basis 
adoy for 30s in underwear, so 
they not showing much interest 
in yar On the other hand, there 
tte oth r mills reported actively en- 
aged on orders. For ros frame 


/ 


spun 42% to 43c. is generally noted; 
a good 26s is noted offered at 5Ic. 
and a high grade 28s sold at 52c. 
Good double carded 30s are quoted 
58 to 59c., but it is difficult to get 
more than 55c. 


Combed Yarns Erratic 

Combed yarns present about the 
most unsatisfactory item on the list. 
The demand for these yarns is lim- 
ited and consequently prices are er- 
ratic, so that it is difficult to state just 
where they stand, because of varying 
conditions. While prices have been 
advanced beyond the levels noted in 
another column, sales have been made 
at about the figures given, as buyers 
will not meet these higher levels. 
With 30s single quoted at 68 to 
69c., sales are noted at 66c. and some 
at 68c.; 40s sold at 78 and 80c. Ply 
yarns are quiet, with mercerizers 
slow in taking deliveries. Mercer 
ized yarns are unchanged. There is 
limited new business with strong 
competition, thus affecting prices 


Phila. Cotton Yarn Note 


Arthur Casler, of Amsterdam, N 
Y., is now connected with the cotton 
yarn department of Chas. J. Webb 
Sons Co., Philadelphia. He is cov 
ering up-state trade in the place of 
Charles L. McLean, who has severed 
his connection with this company. 





Yarn Demand Quickens 


Carded Yarns Advance, but 
Combed Yarns Remain Irregular 

Boston.—The further sharp ad- 
vance in raw cotton prices has quick 
ened demand for carded yarns and, to 
a less extent, for combed yarns; 
prices of the former are up about 5 
per cent., and a proportionate ad 
vance is being quoted on most combed 
yarns, but, with the exception of me- 
dium and coarse count cones, the ad- 
vance is not being generally enforced. 
Following Tuesday’s radical advance 
in cotton prices many spinners and 
dealers withdrew quotations tempo- 
rarily and refused to quote excepting 
on firm offers. 


Fair Tire Yarn Demand 

An incident fraught with consider- 
able possibilities is the development 
within the last week or ten days of 
the first really sizable demand from 
tire cloth manufacturers for 23s 
carded yarn. The business, which 
aggregates well over 1,000,000 pounds, 
in lots ranging from 100,000 to 
400,000 pounds, comes from both 
large and small manufacturers, and 
included among the former are two or 
three who spin the greater part of the 
yarns used. It is impossible at the 
moment to estimate the size that this 
buying may develop, but a significant 
factor is that this is the first buying 
of tire yarns of any volume since 
1920. The orders were scattered, but 
most of them went to combed yarn 
mills. The prices at which the busi- 
ness was placed were ridiculously low 
as compared with quotations for cor- 
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.. HERX & EDDY 


Incorporated 
Cotton Yarns and Warps 
113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 
441 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 


ORSWELL MILLS 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
COTTON YARNS 
| All Qualities 


J. B. JAMIESON COMPANY 
COTTON YARNS of all descriptions 


77 Summer Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
Correspondence Solicited 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
226 W. Adams St., Chicago 


















GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers of Superior Quality 


WHITESHOSIERY YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
415 Trust Cempany of Georgia Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 


Successor to ALBERT RAU & CO. 
Karded 


and combea COtton Yarns 


All Descriptions 
88 Leonard Street New York 
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52 Chauncy mech Boston, Mass. 
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THE JOHN F. TRAINOR COMPANY 
320 Broadway New York 


a 
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JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


12 So. Water Street PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORE 






JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY _ 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


185 Summer Street Brown Building BOSTON, MASS. 
222-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WINSOR LOCKS, CONN. 

Manufcturers of 
COTTON YARNS $ioue* cis 
In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 


COTTON WARPS 22 Beams, Jacks. 


Spools and Tubes 
In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. 


MERCERIZE 


NOVELTY YARNS Soiraie Bourette and 


in Cotton, 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk 










EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CoO. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached-—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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Spinners and Mercerizers 
HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARNS~—le6s to 80s 


Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 
Representatives 


H. B. ROBIE, 346 Broadway, New York City FORREST BROTHERS, 119 S. 4th St., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia 





H. M. REMINGTON 
113 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole American representative of 


McCONNEL & CO.., Ltd. 


PAULSON, LINKROUM&CO | mei 
’ | Spinners and doublers of fine cotton yarns especially 


Vv 
adapted for the making of laces. voile. fine hosier 
INC ress goods and insulating wires. 








Weavinc ano KNITTING 
Sole Agents = Zo 
STANDARD COTTON MILLS Ss! . ee Attractive propositions to offer on mips 
CEDARTOWN, GA. =. a, Hosiery Silk and Worsted Mix- & ntl A 
Highest Quality Mule Soun Yarns tures for Heather Effects. 3 
6s to 24s 


52 LEONARD sT. 
NEW YORK |O. S. HAWES @® BRO. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO FALL RIVER, MASS 


PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


COTTON YARNS 4nb NUMBERS 
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W. J. WESTAWAY Co. 


LIMITED 


HAMILTON CANADA 





Textile Engineers 


We design, supervise 
construction and com- 
pletely equip mills for 
any textile process. 


Textile 
and 
Knitting 
Mill Machinery 





Hamilton Office: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG. 
Main and McNab Streets 






[Demonstrating Department: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG. 
Main and McNab Streets 


Montreal Office: 
ROOM 400 
McGill Bldg. 











The Macrodi 
FIBRE HEAD WARP SPOOL 


After 14 years of the 
hardest mill use has dem- 
onstrated that it is 


Durable—Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
ne traverse with corre- 
sponding increase in yardage 
— important feature of this 
spool. 


Prompt Deliveries 


MACRODI FIBRE COMPANY 


Woonsocket, Rhode Island 





Burlap— 


Write for our low 
prices. We carry in 
stock all grades for 
every purpose. 


Tuomas Boac & Co., INC. 


IMPORTERS BURLAP 
68 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 









Parks-Cramer Company 

Engineers & Contractors 

Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 
Profi t by 

“HIGH DUTY CLIMATE” 

Fitchburg Boston Che rlotte 












- 1 
average quality. 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Ctd. 
responding 
yarns, the range being from 48 to S5oc., 


counts of weaving 


ply 


as compared with a current basis of 


> 


52 to 53c. for 2-20s carded warps of 


No doubt the low 


prices had something to do with the 


placing of the orders at this particu- 
lar time. 
one of the tire weavers admitted that 
he would be in the market during the 
year for at least 5,000,000 pounds of 
carded 23S. 


It is interesting to note that 


Carded Yarns Strong 
All staple counts of carded weav- 
ing yarns are extremely strong, with 
as high as 54c. paid for 2-20s carded 
warps. <A fair quotation for this 
count is 52 to 53c., with 2-30s selling 
at 61 to 62c. and occasionally as high 


as 63c. Most southern spinners ask 
a minimum of 42c. for Ios frame- 
spun cones, and 47c. for 22s. Prices 


of eastern hosiery yarns are only 1 
to 2c. higher. 
noted on eastern combed peeler cones, 


Increased strength is 


most spinners asking a basis of 60 to 
62c. for 18s and 58c. being an inside 
price. For the finer counts most east- 
ern spinners want a basis of 85 to 87c. 
for 40s. 
per cent. on combed weaving and mer- 
cerized yarns 


Asking prices are up fully 5 


Watching Yarn Market 


Some Buyers in Mid-West Resist- 
ing Rise in Cotton Yarns 
Cuicaco.—The majority of hosiery 





and underwear as well as outerwear 
knitters report a satisfactory amount 
of orders booked, especially when 
comparisons are made with the same 
date a year ago. On the other hand 
manufacturers who sell direct to re- 
tail trade advise that the smaller re- 
tailers are reluctant to place orders 
for goods priced on the present cost 
of yarns. They express the view that 
the public will not pay the advanced 
prices, until necessity compels. 

Tens single, ordinary carded yarn 
on cones, hosiery twist, has been 
quoted at 42 to 46c.; 20s single at 47 
to 5Ic.; 30 single 54 to 58c.; 2-10s, 
soft twist skeins were held at 46c. 

Mercerized yarns do not register 
much change to date, although the 
market has an undertone of increased 
firmness. An excellent quality in 
2-60s combed peeler mercerized, can 
still be purchased at $1.30. 


Lancashire Short Time 


MANCHESTER, 
Spinners’ 


ENG., lhe 
Federation committee on 
Jan. 9 considered the state of trade 
and it was decided to take a ballot 
of the members using American cot 
ton ascertain they are 
to short-time 
working to the extent of running the 
mills only 35 hours a week instead of 
48 until the end of February. It may 
be mentioned that organized curtail- 
ment of production has been in opera- 
tion on the lines indicated above since 
Sept. 30. Ballot papers are to be 
issued immediately and the result will 
be known on Tuesday, Jan. 30. 


Jan. 9- 


‘ 
LU 


whether 


agreeable continue 


Cotton Yarns 
of Quality 


Quality: —We invite in- 
quiries from the Knitter 
who puts Quality above 
Price—Who is proud of 
his product and guards it 
jealously. Cannon Yarns 
are dependable —The same 
high quality 1s maintained 


year after year. 


The yarn is the product 
of our own mills, and back 
of every pound is the 


guarantee of 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 


From Spinner Direct to Manufacturer 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Amsterdam 
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Aligh Grade Warps 


for 


MERCERIZING 


} 


LAMINA es ARS i ENA 


PRAWN 

















iM 


> KR | 


Empire Building “= Philadelphia, Pa. 


> MMA oN RCS ES IIIA 





I Of c 


HOME BLEACH & DYE WORKS 


Cotton Yarn Dept. Worsted Yarn Dept. 


MERCERIZING SKEIN DYEING OF 
BLEACHING ALIZARINE COLORS 
DYEING CHROME-TOPPED COLORS 
CHROMATE COLORS 
WINDING ACID COLORS 


All Counts from Ball Warps For the Knitted Outerwear 
and Skeins Trade 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


THOMAS HENRY & SONS, Inc. | 


Manufacturers of 


MULE SPUN 
COTTON YARNS 


a? o 
A Double Carded Combed 
~ CAMERON & PFINGST, Inc. SPECIAL MERINO 


e 308 Chestnut Street Philadelphia | For Knitting and Weaving 
Reading Office, 16 So. 4th Street Trenton Avenue and Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa, Friday 
—eoo.“————————o™m™” aa aa turda 
ee Monday 


D.H = eee, Pres. PHIL, 8. Stew, Vice-Pres. FW. Fe_ssure, Second oe RICHARD B. LEWIS ASSOCIATES = 


GEORGE E. KENNEDY 
Cotton Yarn 


Drexel! Building PHILADELPHIA 









2 | 
& & MERCERIZED | 


Silk 








. CARPENTER, Treasurer D. A. RUDISILL, Secreta P 

Y A R N S 327 So. La Salle Street [J 
Mau ney-Steel Company ie hsetdees Chicago aS 
COTTON YARNS == 4S 

aie ; : : : Norfolk 
FROM FRODOUER DGRBOT TO CONSUMER MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. jf: 
237 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached ark 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I. On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps ureter 
' . \ 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR PRODUCT 
SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE FAST-BLACKS & COLORS { *™,"ocsn, Mile } Whasct | 
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Cotion Reacts from 
the 29-Cent Level 


Buying to Fix Prices Less Active— 
Speculative Sentiment More 
Divided—Goods Strong 
The question uppermost in the 
minds of many in the New York cot- 
ton trade toward the end of the week 
was whether the advance to a little 
over 29¢c. for May contracts had 
marked the culmination of the bull 
movement. There were evidently two 
opinions on the subject, and while the 
market continued to attract buyers on 
declines, there was quite an obvious 
disposition to sell on advances. This 


gave the market more of a two-sided. 


appearance than noted previously 
since the culmination of the first bull 
movement of the season around the 
264c. level last November. It may 
be recalled that after selling at 26.45¢c. 
for March contracts on Nov. 9, the 
price broke to 24.09c. for that delivery 
on Dec. 6, after which it advanced 
more or less steadily until it reached 
approximately the 29c. level on last 
Wednesday. May at that time sold at 
2.05c. Since then fluctuations have 
ben nervous and irregular, and 
there have been rumors that spot- 
holders, while pressing no cotton on 
the market, were showing a disposi- 
tion to supply buyers more freely. 


Of course, there has been talk of 
% and 40c. cotton before the end of 
this season, but the price which has 
been most generally and widely adver- 
tised as a bullish probability has been 
joc. Possibly it was the proximity 
of this level which tended to slop up 
the buying movement as the market 
teached 29¢. for May contracts. It 
almost invariably happens that people 
who have been holding for a round 
igure like 30¢c. think it wise to begin 





COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 


FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES 
Closed, —For week—, Closed, 


Uption Jan. 19. High. Low. Jan. 25. Chee. 
January 27.28 28.85 27.50 28.35 1.07 
February ..27.89 28.90 28.45 28.45 1.06 
March 27.65 28.87 27.60 28.53 .98 
April ..27.63 28.32 28.30 28.62 -99 
May .27.72 29.05 27.88 28.71 -99 
sune .27.57 28.57 28.57 28.57 1.00 
suly -27.43 28.79 27.59 28.42 -99 
August 26.98 28.256 27.47 27.97 1.04 
“ptember .26.41 27.90 26.76 26.76 -85 
eater 25.89 26.77 25.99 26.31 .42 
vember 25.78 26.15 26.15 26.15 .87 
Pecember .25.67 26.48 25.70 26.00 .83 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
(MIDDLING) 

New New Liver- 
“ York. Orleans. pool. 
ee an. 20. .vss% 28.30c. 27.88c. 16.20d. 
en Jan, 20...28.40c. 28.00c. Holiday 
aonday, Jan. $%..... 28.15c. 28.00c. 15.99d. 
qresday Tan. 28....28.75c. 28.38¢e. 16.12d. 
aonesday, Jan. 24..28.60c. 28.63c. 16.494. 
‘ursday, Jan. 25....28.60c. 28.68c. 16.584. 


SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 


Spot This Last 
ae Prices. Week. Year. 
Mew OD seen wees 28.60c. 328,677 350,416 
iii ee 28.68c. 221,266 382,423 
shane EEE 28.25c. 10,491 19,728 

anna... see ee ee 28.75c. 71,756 154,566 
Wilestor seseee sees 69,886 90,877 
Mortenston «+e seen -+.. 19,760 41,827 
Balt ttt eeees 28.75c. 104,520 139,678 
[rr 29.25c. 3,066 1,696 
Mempneg cccctetees ---. 68,100 186,919 
Rent... eee eeees 28.50c. 164.982 246.424 
Beret eee eeeee 28.50c. 19,700 28,633 
Uttle nec ttt 28.55c. $30,399 304,088 

Me Rock -++ 28.000, 64,102 64,858 


COTTON MARKETS 


L_—— 
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selling before the market quite [_———@ 
reaches the anticipated level. It -E—=@% 










emo 


sometimes happens, also, that people 
who have been holding for a certain 
price see the market nearly reach it 
and then react, sell a little more freely 
on the reaction than they would have 
done had the price continued to ad- 
vance. Such considerations as these 
probably played a part in the hesita- 
tion shown after the advances of the 
earlier week, and may also have ac- 
counted partially for the failure of 
continued bullish reports from Man- 
chester and the domestic goods trade 
to further stimulate buying. 

Another feature which has con- 
tributed to the more reactionary aver- 
age of sentiment has been a tapering 
off in the demand from the trade. For 
the last three or four weeks one of 
the chief or most important elements 
of support in the futures market has 
been buying by brokers with trade 
connections, which was attributed to 
fixing prices on call cotton. It is quite 
conceivable that this interest has now 
been very considerably reduced and 
that from now on, unless there is a 
revival of speculative interest, the 
market will be more dependent upon 
the development of fresh trade de- 
mand for its support. 

Aside from this, there has been 
selling of new crop months on more 
favorable weather reports from the 
South, particularly from the South- 
west. The drouthy conditions which 
have prevailed there since nearly the 
first of December have been relieved 
to some extent at any rate. 

The following table shows Thurs- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons: 


—“TT 
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If the aim of a knitter is to make a 
durable, uniform, and elastic fabric; to"give 
it a good lustre where lustre is desired; to 
cut down the cost of menders, and the loss 
in seconds, it will be to his interest to in- 
vestigate the yarns of our mills. 


_ 


Where something new is being tried out, 
ask one of our salesmen to call and arrange 
for a sample order. “‘One example is worth 
a thousand arguments.” 
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BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELHHIA CHICAGO 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
ACADIA MILLS 
MONOMAC SPINNING 0O. 














MANOMET MILLS 
NONQUITT SPINNING CO. 


AAA 


WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. | 


eS ee 


rrr 
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sitet 


Se ee ee ee ed eed ae 
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Jan. Jan. Last 


Markets 18 25 Chg. Year Sales 
Galveston ..28.05 28.60 + .55 16.20 13,139 
N. Orleans.27.63 28.63 +-1.00 15.50 12,774 
Mobile .-27.56 28.25 -75 15.25 72 
Savannah .28.16 28.75 OF was 4,955 
Norfolk ...28.25 28.75 -50 15.75 2,340 
New York..28.15 28.60 45 16.70 .... 
Augusta ...28.19 28.75 56 .... + 3,250 
Memphis ..27.75 28.75 1.00 17.25 22,200 
St. Louis...27.75 28.50 ee EB0O. ows Ss aie 
Houston ...27.75 28.55 -80 15.85 14,376 
Delian ccdeis dese 488 ints tate Dixie Mercerizing Company 


The following differences on and 
off middlings are given as compiled 
from the reports received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked ** are not deliverable 
on contract: 

WHITE GRADES 


of Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Processors of Cotton Yarns 


Announces the Opening 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 

Dallas. phis. gomery. gusta. age on February Ist, 1923 
sc ecase 1.25¢ 1.00¢ 1.00¢ 1.13t .99t ’ 
he ee 1.00¢ .75¢ .75¢ .88t 75+ W. . Of; 

G. M. ...... .75¢ .50¢ .80¢ 63t 51t of its estern Selling ce 

ee 50° .25¢ .25¢ .38¢ .28t : : 

SL. M..... .88* (50%  38* 33° 36° 817 Old Colony Life Insurance Building 
L. M. ...... .87° .78° 87° .75¢ .77¢ 

*¢s. G. D...1.50* 1.25® 1.50° 1.13 1.31° * 

°°G. O. .....2.25% 200° 200° 1.50* 1.89° Chicago, Ill. 

YELLOW TINGED 
8. G. M..... .60t .25¢ .50f .50t .40t In Charge of Mr. M. A. Henderson 
Ml. cia sacs Even Even Even Even .03° 
et Sapeen 50* .25° 50 50% .43° 
**Middling .1.50* 1.00% 1.00% 1.00* 1.18° 
ees. L. M...2.00® 1.50% 1.75% 1.50% 1.68° 
*eL. M. .....2.50® 2.25% 250% 200° 2.20° . : : 

Siete ode tn ete EET RECRNTATIVES: Philadelphia, Pa, Cameron & 
aa | aan a” oa eee eke ngst—Reading, Pa., Cameron & Pfingst—Toronto, Can., 
ees. M. .....1.50% 1.00% 1.50% 1.25% 1.48° Slater & Co. 

**Middling .2.25* 1.75® 2.00% 1.75% 2.00° 
BLUE STAINS 

*°G. M. ....1.00* 1.00% 1.00° 1.00* 1.03° 

ees. L. M...1.50* 1.25® 1.50° 1.50° 1.48¢ 

**Middling .2.00* 1.50* 200° 2.00% 1.93¢ 





* Off middling. ft On middling. 
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Dyers. Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 
A n-w plant, latest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and_ satisfaction. 





The Halliwell Company 
RHODE ISLAND 


Tex XCELSIOR KNITTING MILs 


PAWTUCKET, 





GAR LAN ID 


LOOM PICKERSand 
LOOM HARNESSES 


Kon Kae Kael Taal Esc Tish Wasa Bina Zeca Caan Toned’ Tone Borel Tarek Tarek enn Et Lae ened Eend Lend & 





| GARLAND MPG. CO., SAGO, ME. 
i = iG LD Union, South Carolina 
\—— —— — 4 if | Announce the Exclusive Sale of their 
High Grade Carded Kniiting Yarns 
through 
ALBERT IVINS CROLL 







BOSTON and PHILADELPHIA 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE C0. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


BOX SHOOKS 


of Superior Quality 


We have been making box shooks for 
textile manufacturers since 1892, and 
have built up our business by giving 




















our customers satisfactory service, 
prompt attention and the best ma- 
terial of its kind. We handle crating 
material and lumber of all kinds. 


’ C. M. Wall & Son 


Sales Office: LEXINGTON, N. C. 












CLARENCE L. MEYERS 
YARNS ; 


Drexel Building, Philadelphia A 









Ow-0 








N 












Plants at 

It will not oblige ate vou in yurl N. 

the slight st to end ue Durham, c 
vour specific atic ns end let Southmont, N. C 
s quote ore ( rhomasville, N. ¢ 













COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


Advice Based on 7 Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, i227 lavecrtatng, Ete. at yeur Service 


E. J. McCAUGHEY, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. |. 








; DANA WARP MILLS mn the Maine 
C Q mM pany al ane. Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 


SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT } 
FLORENCE, N. J. NM 10111000 nee eee veer 
OFFERS TO 


H I r d U d r M f t rer Manufacturers 
osiery and’ (nderwear Manutacturers | J. J. KENYON MFG. CO. sick Finish TAPES and BRA D 


Prompt Deliveries—All Colors GLAZED AND COLORED YARNS 


Sewing, Seaming and Splicing Threads ON SPOOLS, TUBES, CONES, ETC. 
PAWTUCKET, R. |. 

















For Manufacturers’ Use 


RHODE ISLAND, 


Fa 











DYERS of all kinds of YARNS 


eR Pe 






ae ee turer Men's Wear, D oods, C s, R 
_ ocks,. = Shoe “G Sori ing. Webbing. Gas and bec i tee Sey, Cotton is bia ~ agg Dyeing 
‘tter wor prompter, better service than you a elsewhere. 2.16 in an Ba] hats! _ 
T. _T. BROPHY S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St. **'ygis"** Philadelphia, Pa. SOE ache Aa oe i Samples Submitted on Request 
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Better Call for Staples 


Expect Premiums to Widen—La- 
bor a New Crop Factor 
MeMPHIs, TENN. — Demand for 
iple cottons has picked up percepti- 

and while the volume of sales is 
unsatisfactory inquiry leads to 
belief that increasing activity is 
be expected. Steamship agents 
their bookings so far this month 
ve been ahead of last year for the 
mth of January; most of the space 
booked is for Liverpool, and is being 
supplied by the territory around Mem- 
phis rather than the strictly local 
rket itself. 
Strict middling 1 5-16 staples sold 
this market during the. week at 
30c, while strict middling 1 1-8 to I 
3-16 sold at 32c. About a year ago 
when middling cotton was quoted 
fully 10c a pound under the present 
quotation good middling 1 1-4 to 
1 5-16 staples brought 44c. Middling 
cotton is now bringing the full quo- 
tation while middling 1 1-16 cottons 
are selling at 29c. Everybody is talk- 
ing 30c. cotton and a widening of 
premium differences. Points in Ar- 
kansas report sales of strict middling 
3-16 at 31 to 33c., while Canton, 
Miss., reports a sale of good middling 
| 3-16 to I I-4 at 32 I-2c., which price 
seems to be out of line. There is still 
an eager demand for low grades with 
prices ranging from 27 I-2 to about 
30c. A good ordinary blue, Missouri 
cotton, sold at 25 1-2c., which was 
the week’s lowest sale price. 
Labor Situation a Worry 
With preparations on an active 
RS scale for the new crop not far ahead 
the labor situation is causing worry 
not only to the farmer but to the 
southern cotton trade. A conference 
is being held at the cotton exchange 
this week with a view of petitioning 
Congress to amend the immigration 
laws to enable desirable farm labor 
to come to this country. Negro labor 
is drifting away from cotton fields. 
Not only is the total stock at Mem- 
phis dwindling rapidly, but the unsold 
stock is being reduced at an even fast- 
er rate. This may be accounted for 
in part at least by speculative buying 
which is now extending in a larger 
way to staples upon the assumption 
that differences are bound to widen 
whether there is further important ad- 
vance in short uplands or not. 


Market Statistics 
BASIC MIDDLING 
: Sat., Je~. 20. Sat., Jan.13. 
0 markets average.. 28.15c. 27.49c. 
Memphis ............ 28.25¢ 27.50c. 
PREMIUM STAPLES 
First Sales Factors’ Tables Memphis, 
_ Grade Strict Middling 
Ly” .- 88%-34%c. 1%” ...... 30-32%c. 
8/16.....31%-38c. 1 1/16.....29-32c. 
CURRENT SALES 
For Week Week 
week previous before 
Memphis, total .- 21,000 15,750 11,100 
_ Including f. 0. m... 9,900 5,550 4,700 
10 markets, total....84,592 77,690 68,869 
MEMPHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC 
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For Last Year 
-_ week year. before 
a reipts os Sant 17,185 21,979 
Neen ts . E 35,050 23,122 23,663 
“3p r ipts .. oo | «eee 4,089 9,404 
*0ta c Aug. 1, 
oo ia pe ee ek soe 307,135 284,818 267,959 
Otal ock . ---159,588 251,411 373,557 
Ccrease for week.. 8,000 6,000 300 











Estimated unsold 

Stock in hands of 

pMemphis factors.. 64,000 140,000 277,000 
Tease for week.. 10,000 9,000 4,000 


























Cotton Markets—Continued | 
Extra Staple Cottons ~ 


Prices Lag Behind Those of Up- 
land Spots and Futures 


D 
DUSLON, jadl 


. 24.—Demand tor do- 


hestic and toreign stapies Nas deen 

\ ell el S pps LV« it 
tempted to advance prices proportion 
ately to the rise in Upland spots and 
futures. Current quotations of Egyp 
tian futures and pron, lipments 
reflect the actual situation in the extra 
staple market much faithfully 


than do quotations ol domestic staples, 

for the latter are purely nominal. 
Egyptian futures and prompt ship- 

ments are up only tractionally tor the 


week, despite the advancs Ameri 
can futures to new high records for 
the season, with a net advance of 100 


points on the near months. 

An unfortunate feature of the New 
England market for Egyptians is the 
increasing number of rejections of 
“machined” cotton. If, as is reported, 
the bulk of this cotton was bought 
“on type,’ it is unlikely that the mills 
will be successful in enforcing the 
rejections, but it is safe to say that 
they will never be caught in this way 
again. Excepting for an abnormal 
percentage of “dead” this machined 
cotton looks equal to grade, but will 
not give the “break”. 

Average prices for strict middling 
hard western cotton for prompt ship- 
ment are as follows: 

1 1/16 inch 

1 1/16 to 1% inch. 
1% inch 

1 3/16 inch 

1344 inch 





Egyptian Prices and Statistics 

John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton for prompt ship- 
ment, c.i.f. Boston, as follows: me- 
dium Sakelarides, 37%c., up Mec., 
from Jan. 17; medium Uppers, 34¢c., 


up 34c. They report closing prices 
Jan. 24 on the Alexandria exchange 
as follows: March (Sak.), $34.40, up 
28 points from Jan. 17; February 
(Uppers), $30.20, up 90 points. 
Calder & Richmond, Boston, give 
the following quotations on Pima cot- 
ton under date of Jan. 17: No. 1, 
38c.; No. 2, 37¢.; No. 3, nominal. 


New Egyptian Account 


The Hazard Cotton Company, 
Providence and Boston, has been ap- 
pointed sole agent in this country for 
the British-Egyptian Cotton Co., 
Ltd., Alexandria, Egypt. The latter 
company was established in 1920 with 
a capital of 100,000 pounds sterling, 
by gentlemen associated with Alex- 
ander Eccles & Co., the well known 
Liverpool, England, cotton merchants. 
C. B. Rawcliffe, who had represented 
the Eccles firm in Egypt for many 
years, was made managing director, 
and Charles Ross, formerly with Car- 
ver Brothers, became buyer for the 
new firm. Details of the transfer 
were arranged by Mr. Rawcliffe, who 
has been in this country for several 
weeks and who sailed from New 
York on his return trip on Thursday 
of last week. 
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GLOBE DYE WORKS.CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 







CONES 


WRC colores 


Standard-Goosa-Thatcher Go, 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Spinners 


Mercerizers 


Fine Combed Yarns 


Bleachers—Gassers 


A quantity production of a High Grade Yarn 
of uniform quality consistently maintained 


Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 


Canadian Representative 
WM. B. STEWART & SONS, Toronto—Montreal 


R.GREENWOOD & BAULT 


MERCERIZERS 
DYERS—BLEACHERS 
Cotton Warps and Skein Yarn 


Indanthrene Colors a Specialty 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


TUBES 


Kinsey and Worth Sts., Frankford, Phila., Pa. 
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ASHWORTH -ODELL WORSTED CO. 
SALAMANCA, N. Y. 
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Compound Mixtures in Worsted ree a 
elling Agents 


Yarn for Men ’s Wear 185 Summer St., Boston. Mass. 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., INc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


| Tops and Worsted Yarns 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


THOS, WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR 
HOSIERY 
SWEATER 
WEAVING 


YARNS 


COLORS 
OXFORDS 


AND 
FANCY MIXES 
French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


MOHAIR WORSTED WOOLEN 


MERINO AND SPUN SILK 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE, sosrox""™ 


THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
Menutacturers of WORSTED YARNS 
In the gray and in all colors: also fancy mixtures and double and twist 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 
(Bradford System) 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 
White, Colors, Oxfords, Heather and Fancy Mixes 











Passaic Worsted Spinning Co. 





F. A. STRAUS ®@ CO., Inc. 
451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 
Worsted Yarns 
Thrown and Artificial Silks 


Trenton, N. J. 





D. GOFF & SONS, ine 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


Worsted 


Bradford System 








7 Philadelphia Representative H. R. SHIRLEY 242 Chestnut St. 


JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 


KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 
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WORSTED YARN MARKETS 


Worsted Yarn Trade 
Watches Goods Opening 


Market in the Making—Spinners 
Well Engaged—Market on 
Strong Foundation 
[The attention of the entire worsted 
trade practically has been focussed 
upon the openings this week of cer- 
tain lines for the next heavy-weight 
season. As many predicted, the ad- 
vances named were more moderate 
than might have been anticipated, 
ased upon present replacement costs, 
which on their face would have 
indicated higher prices. Neverthe- 
less, the policy adopted is regarded as 
good business psychology in that it 
fords business a good opportunity 
get started without the severe 
handicap of an extreme advance, 
thus making it possible for lines to be 
withdrawn and re-offered at ad- 
vanced figures as the original sup- 
plies of raw materials at lower costs 

are used up. 

There has been little chance for 
any new developments in yarns at 
present, though the situation has 
many peculiar aspects. Back of it all 
sands the raw wool market, with its 
exceedingly strong position, which is 
world-wide, with recent further ad- 
ances in fine wools, so that fine Aus- 
tralians have recently been purchased 
at landed cost of $1.55 Boston. Fur- 
thermore, the average worsted spin- 
ner has been selling yarns in good 
lume, beginning last October, so 
that today most of them are well sold 
up as far as June, although it is ad- 
mitted this business has been booked 
ata price far below replacement 
costs. For that reason spinners are 





QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 
All Prices Nominal 
BRADFORD SYSTEM 








12s to 2-16s, low common...1 00 —1 05 
2-208 to 2-248, low %......-- 120 —1 25 
20s to 2-268, % blood...... 145 —1 55 
1-268 to 2-308, % blood...... 155 —1 65 
1-308 to 2-328, % blood, S. A.1 45 —1 55 
a SS rere 160 —1 70 
a. ee 165 —1 65 
a ES EE Re 160 —1 70 
PM MORE cskyssvéaecess 170 —1 80 
1. % —1 90 
—2 25 
—3 30 
—2 35 
—2 70 
“50 —2 85 
1-60 —3 20 
Paw PIOUPRTUBR. visi sce 000% Nominal 
Wl AMMTONEH 5605.0 casceee Nominal 
oe “MRT OROD, « ocasccacecd Nominal 
ee Nominal 
FRENCH SYSTEM 
MRR AR caverns 150 —1 60 
“Ys high quarter........06- 170 —1 80 
Ee DIODB  c 05 'sns-0000 50 190 —2 05 
Pet OR MOOE ss chinese koa 200 —2 10 
SESS ee eae ee 225 —2 30 
Pe MOON ince aks cawk tas 230 —2 40 
RS ee eee 260 —2 75 
‘fe Australian...........- .Nominal 
co) Australian. ....ccccocsel Yominal 
oo fine Australian......... Nominal 
“ITTING YARNS IN OIL BRADFORD 
his SYSTEM 
y3;, 9 2-108, 20 —1 30 
done *O 2-208, 40 —1 50 
tig 00 2-308, 50 —1 65 
jils to 2-295 55 —1 65 
bane (9 2-808 75 —1 &5 
owt to 2-308 20 —2 25 
taf RENCH WHITE 
EOD. s scccucwntanagees 160 —1 70 
in O40... searerecosenes 1 67%—1 77% 
tte se erin taean neue 1 77%—1 87% 
Py ack cone eee 1 82%—1 92% 





placed in a more independent posi- 
tion as regards further orders. 
Scattered Buying Noted 
Buying tor the present is reported 
as scattered. In New England, thos¢ 
who have recently visited that terri 
tory 


state many MmManutlacturers ap 
parently have sufficient yarns on hand 
to cover immediate requirements, and 
until there has been more movement 
of goods, they will not come into th« 
market for more. They show an in 
terest in prices named and admit they 
are correctly figured, as with few ex- 
ceptions yarn prices now being 
quoted are based upon replacement 
values in wools. The increased firm 
ness of the woot market, coupled with 
increasing labor costs are not stimu 
lating spinners to encourage con- 
tracts running too far ahead. Sales 
are noted here and there, but, as a 
rule, prices prevailing are below top 
quotations, as, for with 
2-40s, quoted up to $2.35 and $2.40 
offerings are noted around $2.25. In 
terest 1s reported from men’s wear 
mills in 2-32s quarter-blood and 
three-eighths, as well as 2-36s three- 
eighths, 2-408 in half-blood and 2-508 
fine, and single yarns in 20s to 24s. 
Vigoureux and fancy mixtures are 
also commanding attention. In dress 
goods lines the interest is largely cen 
tered still in 2-40s and with 
single yarns in 30s to 40s warp and 
filling, while voile and crepe yarns 
are also reported receiving attention. 

Knitting Yarns Also Waiting 

Knitting yarns are not showing any 
marked development as yet, follow- 
ing the recent offerings of various 
lines. In fact, it is said by several 
factors that business is not coming 
along as rapidly as expected, with re- 
sistance reported to the higher prices. 
Cheap knitting yarns are said to be 
showing more activity than the oth- 
ers with 2-20s in low South Amer- 
icans, imitating mohair effects, sold 
at $1.25. Interest here is for the 
usual numbers in quarter-blood, as 
well as common and low quarter. In 
knitted fabrics there is not much ac- 
tivity noted, the inquiry here being 
for single 25s and 27s half-blood 
French spun at around $2.25. Ho- 
siery yarns have yet to reveal any 
general development of interest, al- 
though these yarns are said to receive 
some attention in single yarns for 
fancy twists. 


example, 


2-50s, 


Yarns Unaffected 


Lower Opening in Goods Had Lit- 
tle Influence on Spinners 
Boston.—The worsted yarn market 

was not greatly affected by the unex- 

pectedly low opening of the American 

Woolen Co. It made some weavers 

rather blue, it is said. General im- 

pression among spinners and _ top- 

makers was that it would be very 
difficult for independents to buy at 
current levels and compete with the 

















Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 


Worsted Yarns 


OFFICE 


10 High St. Cor. Summe Boston 


MERION WORSTE 


~~ 2 R — 


Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE 


Mill and Office 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA 
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Hosey Worsted Co. 


RS 





for Knitting and Weaving Trade 
BRIDGEPORT, MONT. CO.. PENNA. 
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y p erence SPUN 
FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


Manufactured hy 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.I. 
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WORSTED AND MERINO 
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PHILADELPHIA THOMAS H. BALL WEW YUARR 
“en MILWAUKEE 





SELLING AGENT CLEVELANO 












INSULATING AND 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. wne stk 
ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 
Mills: Bethlehem, Pa.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Scranton, Pa.; New York Representative, 
Wm. Ryle & Co., 381 Fourth Ave., Philadelphia Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown 
Boston Representative, E. L. Stelle, 52 Chauncy St., Boston 








Coe’s Endless Braided Card 
Bands Aid the 


of Even Yarn 


Cause 


Superior to Spliced Rope 
Our Claims 

Evener Yarn 

Less Piecing 

Less Waste 

Fewer Defects in the Yarn 

Longer Life 

Less Attention 


We are continuously receiving 
orders from Carding Mills 
for Card Bands, Endless I 
for Woolen Mills, Endless I 


for 


repeat 
sands 
sunmds 
Creighton 
Double loop bands fe 


Twisters. 


U. S. BAND Co. 


Holbrook, Mass. 


Opener “ans 


ur Brow nee 





NUMBER 1 
BELT STOCK 


Textile Mill 
Strapping 


Made Exclusively from 
Deford Tanned Leather 


THE DRUID OAK 
BELTING CO., Inc. 


Maryland 


Baltimore 


TEXTILE 


Atkinson, Haserick & Company ||) 


BRADFORD, ENG. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Philadelphia-Commercial Trust Bldg. 


Star Worsted Company | 
YARNS 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN COMPANY 
RAW & THROWN SILK 


CHICAGO 


ART SILK 
TOPS and NOILS 


Recognized as the Standard by Spinners of Quality 


S. FEATHER CO. 


110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 


TAPES, BRAIDS AND BINDINGS 


NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 


ca HOFFMAN CORR MEG. CO. 
sie mwtst Se. SPINNING TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDING rutsdsistis.rs. | 


WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS anv NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 


United States Testing Company, Inc. 
General Offices, 340 Hudson St., New York City 


| TESTS: Raw, Thrown, Spun and Artificial Silks. 


Silk, Wool and Cotton Fibers, Yarns and Fabrics. 
Fuels, Oils, Soaps, Waxes, Waters, Dyestuffs, etc. 
TESTING HOUSES: New York Philadelphia Paterson New Bedford Shanghai 


of Every Kind 
and Description 


SILK MILL SUPPLIES 


Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 


I. A. HALL & CO. 


PATERSON, N. J. 


Allentown Reed, Harness and 
Mill Supply Co., Allentown, Pa. 
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THE “MURDOCK” 


UN.vegategeeE eA A EN 


Keep Your Spindles fully equipped 
with the 


Murdock Bobbin Holders 


in the perfection of your goods 
FRANK 

Murdock & Geb Co., F®A'Stin 
Eiri TUITULUTAALTULAUULAARL LLAMAS LLL 


ULYLQEY VARNEY S000 NONNEO DANEEL NEN ANAT EAI 


O. J. CARON 


166 W. JACKSON BLVD. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


KNITTING 
YARNS 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 


Gray Bleached Colors Heathers 


‘Ludwig Littauer & Co., le, 

THROWN SILK, ieee. j 
nen Artificial Silk 
s Domestic and A : 
Imported, Plain, 2 


Gassed and Mer 3 
cerized, Polished 5 
and Turkey Red 


Cotton, N. 
| Best Quality Harness Twine 5. 
| 30-38 East 33d St., New York. 


Sik Throwing Milis, CARTHAGE BEACON and YONKERS #Y = 
LLEDLAD CLEA CTPA TOCA 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York | 
(Cor. 27th Street) 


Thrown Silk Yarns | 


For Silk, Woolen, Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 





Rockwell Woolen Co. 
Leominster, Mass. 
ee of 
WooL 


and MERINO YAR NS 


FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Deco: sien Tem 
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Worsted Yarn Markets—Continued 


big company on prices shown. There have been made at 86-88c. Fine noils 
js, however, the moral certainty that are firmer; crossbred 40s and 36s 


- = . . oe 
prices generally for worsted fabrics have both advanced during the week. A t f = 2 l S ilk 
will not stay upon the low level on 40s from an average price of 52c. to r I i ¢ | a I 








amma 


which they were opened. 56c., and 36s from 43 to 50c. 
a - , tc > -timate Current Quotations 
It is really too soon to estimate the se Shae and ( otton Yarns _ 
full results of the American opening Fine territory ............ $1.77- .80 90-93c 
- ; , k As PEE WOE hci ce areseas 65- 66 83-85c 
on the worsted yarn market. As a high 


> oz . 2 . in ills Aver. three-eighths blood. 1.35- .37 70-75c 

matte! ot Tact, some prom ent mil - Low three-eighths blood.. 1.15- 17 66-70c 

in this vicinity advanced their prices High quarter blood........ 1.07- .10 65-68¢ 
. 46s 


all around and there is certainly no 44, ‘{"" "°° "1 ¢°7"°"°"" 7. + an The experience of a pioneer 


1 
1 
three-eighths blood. 1.40- .45 75-80c 
1 
1 


a tendency saree observable — po eo ere teenere perrere. =e 7 i in the practical processing 
for topmakers or spinners to lower ! t ; . 

; prices In the case of yarns, how- — Silk Firm and dyeing of artificial silk 
ever, it is possible to obtain some spot Sp ~ and cotton yarns, coupled 

N s Sc. to 10¢ ver pound below the 
lots 5 10¢c. per poun 


Demand Continues in Heavy Strain 


ete eer: with the accumulated knowl- 
—frew WLoncessions in rices : 
made by reputable concerns lower Tyading in spun silk continues in edge of a personnel appraised 


prices are occasionally offered in me- 


rt - . the active vein which has emphasized high in the silk world—these 
J dium and fine tops. valia-quiewadug it for a number of weeks, producers are at your service in your 


being most active. Orders are for 


market and outside the standard tops 


the situation, howe ver, 1S not the 










wer opening for iabrics, but “immediate and future deliveries. transactions with uS. 
strong wool market, shortage of sup- Ne cera. ad ss 
7 ; ; 2 rices are firm, with very few cor P , 
plies, and higher prices a Permit us to give you the benefit 
grades of wool in the foreign mar-  brices are as follows: of artificial silk and cotton yarn 
— | )-2 1.50 )-2 4 nowled id fo } i 
\ juotations, a 325 quartet 0-2 2 k € ge paid f r by experience. 
fered $1.65-70; 2-40s low 477 a 
) hali $2.20; 2-40s straight halt = 
blood, $2.35-40; 2-50s, fine, Bradford, Ar Yo aT sa 
35-4 Art Silk Active 
- $1.65-70, and French-spun, $2.90-93 at GRUBER YARN CORPORATION 
Importing apparently is at a mini- Demand Continues, Buyers Mak- 
ri Br i 1f< rd n irke t idy incing ing Attempts to Secure Deliveries 130 East 25th Street New York, N. =i 
+ AM tPidly upon the average three pence Art silk buyers continue active it MILLS: PATERSON, N. J. 
Inc. during the last week. Yarns of all their quest for deliveries, most pr 
e8 a Neha oe acs 1 althouel , : ee : : Telephone: Madison Square 900-901-902 
5 pat Nee D ae ane a —— ducers being well sold up, thus m: 
Yi | market is very dull, ine deliveries more diffi 
| A itecting strongly bullish tain. Premiums have been offered it 
i nent in Bradiord. bradtord 648 inany quarters, buyers hoping thus to 
R. wops ave advanced to O4 pence, te secure prompt deliveries. Knitters in 
i highest price tor many weeks various fields continue active 
N. — ak Prices are as follows: d M hs 
Gif Tops Quite Busy 00 DENIER Woolen and Merino Yarns 
€ i _ irade A—Bleached ‘ 2.65 


: eabre 7 ‘ Grade B—Bleached ‘ 2.45 
Low Grade Crossbred Tops ind Grade. ttihanehed 3.35 


York: Noils A lv ance During the Week 
































150 DENIER 
KERS HY = 
t had another good Grade A—Bleached............ vicina v 
— ee ee ee ee WEAVING KNITTING 
PEEBR PS LRA WOME BAYS Grade: Cas 5156.5 aeeoKneel 2.40 
occurred if the results of the Ameri- 
can Woolen opening had been fully ss : : 
known. With an advance of 12 per Business News Manufacturers Since 1864 
cent. only on worsted staples as com- 
pare iw th last year, spinners possibly _ 7 . i JONATHAN RING & SON, Inc. 
would have been less ready to pay Change in Name, but Not in PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
current top quotations. The raw wool Personnel _ 
market nevertheless must remain the laughter-McCabe Co., Inc., with 
dominant feature in the situation ac- ©ffices in the News Buildings, Green- 
cording to top-making sentiment, and ville, Ss: (.. (‘Ras succeeded G. G Ea eee 
e | pening is quite in a line Slaughter Machinery Co. There has FRANKLIN YARN MILLS 
ith s seasons and may be fol- been no change in the personnel of Established 1856 
far distant future by this well known firm of manufac- - 
turers’ agents handling textile machin | \ S li t 
has been in ety and power plant equipment, ‘The Woolen and | . ae pecia Ists on 
— | high three-eichths Officers of the Slaughter-McCabe Co. .. ' 

xd. Quotations are: G. G. Slaughter, president; Jas re Yarns § ay Unusual Yarns | 
inced for these com- McCabe, vice-president and treasurer | 
1as Iso been a good ] d T W. Slaughter, secretary. B R QO | 

: a — J. RANDALL & 

ind. the ruling New Southern Agent Incerporated 
yo-g2c. Tops grad- The J. H. Wilhams | f Mill (ZERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Settee loancine te. DUTY; \lass., 1 t cad cal a cients 
— ° i . lec . saa 
» li ( if 
mucl } B an, . a i - ae ‘6 T 
ing movement has as their southern agent. With the Spinning and Twisting Tapes 
lacing substantial reputati | 

cs lers showing an in- Williar IS pI duc and Double Loop Bands 
; One house sold quaintance wht 





2,00 f mi Cail i qualities during in the South, a Su ; nd to AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING COo., Inc., Germantown, Philadelphia 


tual mi of fine noils follow. \ 














TEXTILE 


Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 
WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 
Freight Address: Coral St. Sta, P. & R. R.R. Somcrset and Trenton Ave., Phila., Pa. 


Farnsworth, Stevenson & Co. 


Established 1848 
WOOL MERCHANTS 


Wools and Noils of all descriptions bought and sold on commission 


nsi gnments solicited 
S 268-272 Summer Street, . 





Boston, Mass. 


FRANCIS WILLEY & CO., INC. 


WOOL MERCHANTS TOP MAKERS 
Summer St., BOSTON 10 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 
Agents for Francis Willey & Co., Bradford, England 


Chicago Wool | 
Company 


SCOURED WOOL 


200 Summer Street - Boston 
18 W. Austin Avenue - Chicago 
140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia 


Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


PATENTS 


Old Seuth Building Boston 
Patests ead Patent Causes Trede Morks; Copyrights 
Special Attention to Textile Invention 


Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


roreicn WOOL vomestic 
252 Summer Street : BOSTON 


“BRETON” 
MINEROL “F” 


Plushes 
and Velvets 


“It gives a silky lustre. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Established 1874 
80 South Street, New York 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


WORLD 


Wool Market Shows 
Advancing ‘Tendency 


Temporary Depression Over Lower 
Goods Opening Displaced by 
Growing Confidence 

Boston.—There is little new in the 
wool market this week Che 
opening of the American 

\\ oolen curbed slightly excessive bull- 
ish but the foundations 
upon which the high market is based 
are altogether too substantial to be 
affected by an event of this descrip- 
tion. The market is not exactly ac- 
tive, particularly in 


Be ston 


lower 


tendencies, 


domestic wools, 
the quantity available being so small. 
l-oreign markets continue to rise 

lhe American Woolen opening, 
based upon a number of staple wor- 
steds, showed an advance compared 
with the previous heavyweight season 
of approximately 12 per cent. Few 


QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected at Close of Business Wednesday) 
OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST 
VIRGINIA 

Fine cloth'g..52—54 % blood 
Fine del...... 67—58 % blood 
% blood......56—57 
MICHIGAN AND NEW YORK 
% blood ....48—49 
Fine cloth’g. .46—47 % to % bI'd..44—47 
INDIANA, MISSOURI AND SIMILAR 
*~ 
% blood 
CALIFORNIA 
8p’g torthern 
& 12mo.1.26—1.30 
8p. middle 


(Scoured basis) 
S'th, 6 
8mo 
Fall free.. .1.00—1.05 
counties ..1.15—1.20 Fall defects. .90—95 
Sth 12mo. .95—1.00 Carbonized .95—1.05 
TEXAS (Scoured basis) 
12mo. .1.80—1.35 Fine fall. .1.10—1.15 
8mo. .1.15—1.20 
PULLED—EASTERN 
Scoured Scoured 
Fine -1.25—1.30 Lambs’ bs. . .95—1.00 
A super... ..1.05—1.10 C’bes fin. ..1.00—1.05 
Medium 
Coarse 
IDAHO AND WYOMING 
(Scoured basis) 
Staple fin. 1.30—1.35 Fine cloth .1.20—1.25 
Do., % bi'd1.20—1.25 Fin. m‘d’m1.15—1.20 
UTAH (Scoured basis) 
setees 1.20—1.25 Fine med’'m95 —1.00 
COLORADO AND NEW MEXICO 
(Scoured basis) 
00 4b 1.05—1.10 % blood.....95—1.00 
NEVADA (Scoured basis) 
Fine med. .1.05—1.10 Fine cl’th’g1.00—1.05 
MOHAIR 
Foreign (In bond) 
Turkey --...82—87 
Cape .32—35 
CLOTHING AND COMBING 
(In Bond) 


Fn. 
Fn. 


MONTANA, 


Fine 


Fine 


Domestic 
Beat combing .76—75 
Best carding. .65—70 


FOREIGN 


Clean Basis 
Cape: 
Combing, 
choice 
Combing, 
good... .1.05 
Cothing, 
choice.. 
good.. 
Australia~- 
Fine 
64s 
56-588 


In Grease 
Montevideo 
ow eee 51—54 
56s 47—48 
50s 
Buenos 
46s 
40s 


1.15—1.20 
—1.10 


.90—95 
80—85 


1.15—1.23 
1.15 
87—90 
FOREIGN CARPET (Grease basis) 
Aleppo: Khorasesan: 
Washed Ist 
whd. 
Angora 
Awass!i 
Karadi 
Bokhara: 
White 
Colors 
China: 
Combing 
No 1 
ball 
wid 


.. -80—33 
col. . 
Mongolian: 
Urga 
Manchu'n 
Scotch Black 
Face o. 
Camel's hair 
(Russian) 
Servian ekin 
wool 
East India: 
Kandahah .30—3 
Vickan’r ...35—4 


20—21 
wid 
32—38 


Willowed 
Szechuen 
assortm't.16—17 
Cordova 
Deonskeo!i 


..-29—26 
..18—20 sold 


-14—16 


WOOL MARKETS 


on Summer Street expected th 
company to open up its fall lines 


level determined by replacement 

t was generally believed tha 
American had relatively large s 

of wool taken in much below pr 
Summer Street level, and that 
during the year they had bee: 
sistent and steady buyers both at 

and abroad of noils, mill wastes and 
rags. 

The Boston Wool Trade inve 
as of Dec. 31, 1922, showed 
increase of unsold wool as con 
with a year ago of 37 per cent 
increase being entirely due ti 


LONDON WOOL SALES 


London, Eng.. Jan. 24 (By Radio 
to TEXTILE WORLD).—London 
sales opened on Tuesday with rec. 
ord attendance. Keen competition 
from all quarters except Germany. 
Some merinos withdrawn owing to 
high limits, but all crossbreds 
sold. Good merinos 5 to 7% per 
cent. dearer than at close of De- 
cember sales; inferior merinos par 
to 5 per cent. dearer: fine cross- 
breds 5 per cent. dearer; medium 
crossbreds 10 to 15 per cent. dear- 
er; coarse crossbreds 15 per cent. 
dearer. This more than confirms 
advance in primary markets and at 
Hull and Liverpool since begin. 
ning of year. 


stocks of foreign wools held in bond 
Che report is not nearly so enlighten 
ing as it might be. Out of a total oi 
86,000,000 pounds, 46,477,000 pounds 
are listed as * foreign in bond ”’; that 
than half the inventory 
given without any detail whatsoever 
as to quality, whether clothing, comb 
ing, or scoured, 
how many 
The small 


is, more 


how many tops « 
noils. 


quantity of domest 


wool held, some 22,000,000 pounds, has 


been further increased since the firs’ 
of the year by the arrival fron 
the west of approximately 5,000,00 
pounds. As against this, during the 


be el 


last couple of weeks there have 
some extensive sales of territory woo 
alone claiming a_ sal 


pounds. This 


one house 


2,000,000 clean¢ d-ou 


condition in domestic wools is almost 


sure to force early competitive cot 
tracting for next season's clip. Fleec 

Stocks hel 
3.573.625 pounds, are very small an 
Ohio fleeces are lifting the market f 
this type of wool to a higher level 
It is not much, if am 


wools are very strong. 


known how 


wool is held by Ohio pools, but in the 


year 1921 the Ohio sheep and wo 


growing association marketed 1 


clip.....28—80 4). - 9 itil cant 
tnd clip....38—s9 than 5.798.000 pounds, the nex 


Michigan 


2.586.000 pounds 


pool being that in 


1) 


Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts of wool in pounds 
week up to Wednesday ar: 

IOWS? 
4 
5 


19,472,809 


of wool in pound 


e 
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Wool Markets——Continued 


n. I, 1923, compared with the same 
iod in 1922, are as follows: 











1923. 1922. 
CURIS sicowessevces 6,229,500 10,427,500 
a ere .. 24,502,100 6,937,300 
POtal. cccccccecece 30,731,600 17,564,800 


Shipments of wool for the week 


ling and including Jan. 24 follow: 

joston & Maine....... i emp ake ete 468,000 

ty ene 
Re nen eee er sh ebeceeetestoesose 
nd Junction ... 








Boston & Albany.. 594,000 
OT PEA Aad ans ke waves Sac cae 1,007,000 
POs ie tAmt aA wed nbdwkdaceenas 2,069,000 

Shipments during previous week. 2,441,000 

Shipments same week last year.. 2,298,000 

Shipments thus far for 1923...... 7,821,000 

Shipments same period 1922...... 6,925,00C¢ 





Market in Good Shape 


Wools in Limited. Supply Find 
Improved Interest 


PHILADEAPHIA.—There is some im- 
provement in the amount of interest 
in wools. At least, there is more ac- 
tivity to be found since the opening 
of the year. The interest is broadly 
distributed with quarter and three- 
eighths receiving the bulk of the at- 
tention. Dealers have very few de- 
sirable domestic wools to offer now, 
so that prices are firmly maintained 
at recent levels. At that dealers state 
the domestic markets offer wools at 
lower prices than are named in mar- 
kets abroad. Here prices have stif- 
fened considerably, so that fine Aus- 
tralians have been reported pur- 
chased at a landed cost here of $1.55. 

Scoured values are about where 
they were, with quarter-bloods at 90 
to 95c.; three-eighths at $1.05; half- 
blood, $1.20 to $1.25 and fine at $1.35 
up. 

No Big Sales 

Sales are not very large and in- 
clude almost every grade. Among 
them are noted 50,000 Ibs. of bright 
quarter-blood at 52c.; 50,000 Ibs. semi- 
bright on prevailing market values: 
50,000 Ibs. Santa Cruz 56s, at 5o0c.; 
50,000 Ibs. of three-eighths fleeces, 
53c. to 54c.; 10,000 Ibs. of Michigan 
delaine, 54¥%c.; 20,000 Ibs. original 
Texas, 47¢.; 10,000 Ibs. of three- 
eighths territory, 46%c.; domestic 
braid wool, 41c.; 20,000 Ibs. of Punta 
50s at 36c. in bond. 


Scoured Wools Broad Demand 


Scoured and pulled wools are show- 
ing a continued demand which seems 
to be very widely distributed, with 
both manufacturers and dealers oper- 
atin Prices are holding firmly, and 
on domestic pulled wools, it is diffi- 

lt to operate, as pullers want 


around $1.10 for average wools. Man- 
facturers are said to be looking for 
lower priced wools to be used as 


cheapeners in making up their stocks. 
‘olonial scoured fine Australian sold 
at £1.25, containing a little grease; 
d Montevideo, not especially 

sold at 9&c. to $1.00. 


Noils Also Active 
s also show this same tendency, 
nanufacturers picking up small 
re and there where a good op- 
p lity is offered. High quarter- 
t are attracting attention, with 
ferings at 58c. to 6oc.; a fine 


foreign noil sold at 80c. Indicating 
the broad range of values, one house 
said they had offers of 58%c. to 66c. 
for their various medium noils in 48s 
to 56s, with their average lots held at 
63c. to 65c., according to condition. 


Wools in West Strong 


Bid of 40c for a 1923 Wyoming 
Clip Made and Refused 

Cuicaco.—With 4oc. reported bid 
for a 1923 Wyoming clip and the bid 
refused, and big packer sheep pelts 
selling at advances of 25c. per pelt, 
this market shows strength. With ask- 
ing prices and some sales as basis 
48c. is noted for bright half blood and 
fine; another lot of somewhat heavier 
shrinkage is held at 46c. Braid wools 
are held at 34c. and 36c., while for 
other off-grade fleeces 32c. to 40c. are 
the asking prices. 

A carload of western scoured A was 
reported sold at $1.04. A sample was 
noted of a thousand-bag lot of eastern 
scoured B wool at 98c. For certain 
packer B wools about $1.00 seems to 
be the basis of trading. From KYW, 
Chicago, each night the wool markets 
are being broadcasted. 


Raw Silk Quiet 








Hand-to-Mouth Business—Activity 
Followed by Decline 
The local raw silk market 1s quiet, 
with the prices unchanged, though a 
trifle easier in some directions. Busi 
ness is mostly of a hand-to-mouth 
character and the fact that many of 
the larger mills are fairly well cov- 
ered for a month or two ahead makes 
buying spotty. After a short spurt 
of activity at the close of last week 
the market generally has settled back 
to a waiting attitude, but the mills are 
watching developments on the pri- 
mary markets closely and holders as 
a rule are showing confidence. Prices 
on Thursday were as follows: 


Filature Kansai Double Extra 13/15 8.70 
Filature Kansai Extra 13/15.. ‘ 8.55 
Filature Best No. 1 Extra 13/15 8.50 
Filature Best No. 1.. i 8.45 
Filature Kansai No. 1 13/15 8.40 
Filature Sinshui No. 1 13/15 8.35 
Four months’ basis 
Canton, 14/16, new style...... 8.00 
Canton, 20/22, new style. 7.60 
ITALIAN 
Extra Classical .....ccsse 8.50 
Best Classical . <eeeeeeee 8.25 


Penna. Ktg. Mills Receiver 

In response to a bill in equity filed 
in the Philadelphia Court of Common 
Pleas on behalf of the Hulton Dyeing 
Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Charles V. 
Thackara, president of the Chesa- 
peake Weaving Mills, Inc., Havre de 
Grace, Md., was appointed temporary 
receiver of the Pennsylvania Knit- 
ting Mills, manufacturers of sweaters, 
etc., Sixteenth and Callowhill Streets, 
Philadelphia. Morris L. Bayard. 
president of the company, stated that 
he had been authorized by the direc 
tors to join the application for r« 
ceivers. The bill in equity states that 
the assets of the company amount to 
a total of $1,051,705, while the liabili- 
ties aggregate $869,175. 


THE CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO. 


(525) 


Squirrel Cage Induction 


POLYPHASE MOTORS 





Ratings 1/3 to 5 H.P. 


The rotor construction consists of high conductivity 
copper bars located in closed slots in the laminations. 
These bars are brazed into formed U shape cross sec- 
tion rolled copper end rings, with a material that will 
not melt under the most severe operating conditions. 


Temperature rise not more than 40° C. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





ee ea 
Complies With All Textile 


Insurance Regulations 


Its exterior is perfectly smooth without pro- 
truding parts. 


No clatter—No Bang. 
All working parts enclosed against dirt and 


Single Clutch Exterior 


A Few Machines Used on: 


Butter Churns Lathes 
Bottle Fillers 
Bottle Cappers Grinders 
Soap Wrapping 
Knitting Boring Mills 
Dye Jiggers Millers 

Bottle Labelers 
Tire Wrapping Cigarette 


Drill Presses 


WRITE FOR VIOLET CATALOG 





Screw Machines 


Tobacco Machinery 


MANCHESTER. CONN 
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Gumbinsky Bros. Co. 
Reliable Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Graded Linseys a Specialty 
Chicago—Illinois 


GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool, Wool Waste 


Carbonizing by Dry Process Only 





























Steel Plate Construction 
Steel Storage Tanks, Blast Furnaces, Gas Holders 
ee ee 

Steel T: 

RITER-CONLEY Perth 

pC ee a 





The W. L. Loeser Co. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Careful Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 
DELAINES—LINSEYS 



























































THE SCHWARTZ AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC GUIDER (Patented) 


— Attached to 
WOOL DRYERS 


NSURES a more 
even stretch to the 
cloth, and allows the 
cloth to run free and 









































































unhindered at what- 











ever speed may be 





desired. 




























Reduces labor costs. 




















Handles cloth of any 
kind, weight or width. 


Absolutely reliable. 
































BLAKE ELECTRIC MEG. CO., 1 Rowe’s Wharf, Boston, Mass. 














































































































A Construction for 
Every Service 

















Blank Roll Blue Prints—Free 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CoO. 
66 Maple Street Orange, Mass. 




































































































GRAVITY _— FI LTER S 


Hypochloride Apparatus and Water Softening Plants 
The New York Continental Jewell Filtration Co., General Offices, Nutley, N. J. 
Member Assoctated Manufacturers of Water Purifying Equipment 
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Business Subnormal 
in Recovered Fibres 





Industry Usually Follows the For- 
tune of Woolens, But Has En- 
countered Adverse Factors 

The recovered wool market is 
steady but little new business is com- 
ing in. Contrary to general expecta- 
tions some manufacturers had a 
fairly good year in 1922 and for the 
year now current it is expected that 
business will not merely be larger 
but better distributed. Over a series 
of years the recovered wool industry 
has been declining in relation to the 
quantity of virgin wool used in manu- 
facturing. In 1904 percentage of re- 
covered wools used as related to total 
wool on was 27.4 per 
; in 1919 according to Census re- 
ports 15.4 only of the wool consump- 
tion 


clean basis 


cent, 


on a clean basis was recovered 


his industry has to recognize the 
fact that for a number of years the 
manufacturing trend has been away 
from woolens and in the direction of 
worsteds. Some consider this switch 


from woolens to worsteds one of the 
social changes incident to developing 

‘ivilization. It requires much more 
skill as well as larger machinery 
equipment to manufacture worsteds 
than to produce woolens but the 
woolen industry representing fulled 


fabrics can never fail to be an impor- 
tant branch of manufacturing, 
second only to worsteds. 


wool 


Re-worked wools ought to encounter 
much better 
prices of 


The 
their 


business later 
these 


on. 


fibres and 








Racs, SUBSTITUTES AND WASTE 


eS 





valuable manufacturing qualities to- 
gether afford considerable incentive 
to woolen manufacturers to utilize 
them to a larger degree. Manufac- 
turers of overcoatings have plenty of 
orders and are consuming noils and 
wastes in large quantities. 


The rag market has to wait for ac- 
tivity in recovered wools. Stocks of 
materials both graded and ungraded, 
especially the latter, are large 
enough to exert a somewhat depress- 
ing influence in absence of active 
buying on the part of woolen mulls 
and fibre manufacturers. The situa- 
tion, however, may be_ considered 
fundamentally sound. These ma- 
terials have had no rise comparable 
with that of wools, their by-products 
and wastes, and this is the strong 
feature of the situation. 

Difficult Waste Market 

Wastes of all descriptions in white 
ire holding strong. The market is 
becoming difficult proposition for 


the smaller graders to operate in, and 
as one of them said it is almost “ shot 
to pieces.” Mills have been able to 
secure high prices for their output 
of wastes and smaller dealers are to 
some extent out of the running, 
They may probably find their activi- 
ties confined to selecting the wastes 
they can sell to advantage from the 
larger houses who have secured the 
mill contracts. The market unques- 
tionably is at a high level and yet 
underneath the market is a remark- 


ition 1n wools. 

High prices for threads feature the 
market Ch ungarnetted have 
sold as $1.00 per pound. 
are following the up- 


ably strong situ: 


O1C¢ 
high as 
These materials 


QUOTATIONS Black and white.......... 24 — 3 
BTR. coccccccssssceveeces 26 — 37 
(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) Bot scant eae ate 2 — 
dias WOOL WASTE DE Kcdb ance nes nceuhetane 24 — 35 
Pp: 
INE canis syeinenen 125 —1 35 FLANNSLS 
Wime Colored ..cccccccccese ee BIRO cccccccccccce cocccccce 10 — il 
Medium colored............. a ee See ceccccccs 11 — 13 
Ring: PD - a ccccncasuces occcccee 11 —13 
Fine Australian ........... 123 —1 28 BMS acecacenesessnavessseue 14 — 16 
Fine domestic ............. 238 at 3S ME cane ccennccuseneeeaases is — 20 
Thread: Bemstet occcvcvesccccsececes 16 — 11 
Fine Australian ...........+. —_ 
Sy oo aheptenadnene so 80 WOMEN'S WEAR CLIPS 
Medium domestic .......... co — 65 ‘Sergee— 
Quarter BlseE ....cccccccces se — 65 WHItO oe eee ee eee eeeeeeeee 2s 8 
Medium colored ............ 36 — 86 MRD ceccccseccccccneceovss 17 —18 
Card: ED. sinc a ceswneeenhen eee 19 — % 
Fine Australian see — 66 EE Weed piu swe Maen oe 22 — 
Fine domestic ............. 55 — 60 Green... eres eee cere eeeeees ae? eae 
Medium domestic .... —- 2 = & RD 56s cdweveouaseneue poses iss=— ¥ 
Fine colored...... .; ae oe ME csneseh ste Geukewuceennt 33 — 
Medium colored ............ 1° — 13 OLD WOOLHN RAGS 
REWORKED WOOL OR FIBRE Merinos— 
Prices generally nominal. Cents, ee MRO... b scene bawwes ™— 
per Ib. BUN ER 0c i acabenee cess is — 18 
Bergea— CeeeO GO occ cocccensncs a%-— ¢ 
BR re se ie cbc Gee ne snn etek 18—20 Fine dark ....-.sseeeeeeees 7, — 8 
DE Nvk we aitwad@aka sek win caw eek 24—25 Serges— 
ER ee ele heG ue nek Saks soe ae ai 25—26 Light ......-seeeeceececvees is — 16 
eee neh oe en cca gat oe 20—31 BrOWD .......seeeeeeecers iz — 18 
RE ee te eee 1s—se BlUC  . 1. eee e ee ecceeeeencees 6%— 1 


eee eee wees eereeeseseeresesees 















DORGNIE 5. ca Scueebbeauecaa bane 36—87 Blue mixed........+-+eee05 os — 18 
SEL asveiswncteacuanesuneee 19—31 DE San ecansiedeaecusanede 14 16 
RMI oi cies cane cewpanat 20—21 ROG .ncecccccsscscesceccers 1 — 17 
Worsted Skirted— PE cond dbus hae esanes ses is — 16 
re? eee 11 — 13 
Hoeds— 

DE seuvvasecetwaseenaue is — 1? 
Silver gray knit............ 13 — 16 

NEW WOOLEN CLIPS SKIRTED CLOTHS 

NS BOD 00. c0ncnsecncnnestovess ss —i11 Skirted worsteds— 

Ordimary clothing elips.......... 6 — 6 ED cc adennecenentieaeee — 8 
MEN'S WEAR CLIPS SN cg nk sakenKwscae uma su— ° 
Worsteds— ee sabes saescdsaeeae Senne -_ 5 
Lcnthebeebaneedaneaast ek: eR - SIE vasscss sui eacwnaconce® = 2 
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CARD BANDS 


No Slip, No Splice, No Stretch, No 
Hooks. 


Combs Equipped with Tilton 
Bands are operated for months 
without adjustment. 


ARTHUR S. BROWN MFG. CO. 
Tilton, New Hampshire 


Southern Representative 
O. L. JOHNSON, Box 1014, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


harlotte 


Secure Data and Estimates 
of “ MORSE” DRIVES 


‘440K MON 


= 
~ 
ei 
e 
= 
& 
s 
E 
= 


Save Construction, Space, 
Light, Fuel. Producing 
More with Less. No Oil 
Bath. Lower up-keep. 


‘Ysingsiid 


Engineering Service, Co-operation 
Bulletins. 


‘[vesjU0W 


Address Nearest Office 
Cleveland, Detroit, St. 


WILTS 


Veneer Packing Cases 
are Lighter and Stronger 


Here are perfect 3-ply Veneer Packing Case 
Shooks. Their extreme lightness saves 20 
to 30 Ibs. in freight on every case shipped. 
They are stronger than inch-boards, burglar 
Proof, waterproof and clean—no cracks for 
dirt to sift through. 


Write for Prices and samples. 


Our Prices Are Convincing—Our Serv- 
ice is Quick. 


| WILTS VENEER CO. ,Richmond, Va. 


Chicago 


- 
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World’s Largest Specialists 
in Narrow Fabric 


Looms 


Built to meet your individual 
requirements 


Our engineers are at your service 


PLercnerR WorKxs 


Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 


Glenwood Ave. and 2nd St. 
Philadelphia 


rT 


Line Shatting Equipment 


THE MEDART COMPANY 


(Formerly Medart Patent Pulley Ce.) 
cneral Offices and Works: St. Louis, U. $. A. 
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Substitute Markets—Contd. 


ward tendency in fine wool which is 
now selling at approximately $1.45 
per pound. There is a considerable 
range of material in these so-called 
fine threads, some of which can be 
bought as low as goc., the general 
market level being somewhere be- 
tween go and 95c. 

Additional new business is ex- 
pected to flow into the market just 
as soon as the heavyweight season is 
fairly well along, and the general 
opinion is that so far as demand 
from weavers is concerned it will be 
along medium lines. The fine quali- 
ties will find an outlet among knit- 
ters, broadcloth manufacturers and 
others. 


High Waste Market 


Spinnable Stocks Strengthened by 
Higher Prices for Cotton 

Boston.—The cotton waste market 
is strong with higher prices to con- 
sumers a moral certainty if cotton 
should stabilize itself around present 
levels. The lowest price for cotton 
in recent years was in June, 1921, 
when spot sold at 10.85c. At recent 
high the rise over this period is 175 
per cent. Wastes of the spinnable 
character especially had an _ even 
larger advance. At that time combers 
could be purchased around 7c. where- 
as average asking prices are now 25c. 
or an advance over the period of 
approximately 260 per cent. In some 
quarters it is confidently affirmed that 
owing to the probability that the 
output of this material would be rela- 
tively small this year it is not un 
likely that good combers will sell on 
a par with spot cotton. 

From the exporting 
spinnable materials have 
level so high as to check foreign 
buying. f 





standpoint 
eached a 


English manufacturers us¢ 
these wastes for cheapening purposes 


t 


and where the waste comes too close 


to the price of cotton the incentive 
for waste consumption is destroyed. 
On account of the high price paid 
for cotton British spinners have put 
high quotations on their strips which 
cannot at the present time be imported 
below our market. British exchange 


being below parity is in favor of the 
British exporter but against the 
British buyer of spinnable materials 
in this country 

[he Federal Horticultural Board 
has handed down an additional im- 


portant ruling regarding imported 
wastes All restrictions are removed 
from distribution of fumigated 
wastes \ll future shipments of 
wastes are released for unrestricted 
distribution after fumigation \ll 
fumigated stocks held in res or 
warehouses are also released for un- 
restricted distribution. Linter pro- 
duction is estimated at 350,000 bales 
for present season. The use of lin- 
ters in paper-making and in the 
manufacture of artificial silk will tend 
to prevent this commodity enter 
into too strenuous competition with 
pickers and similar materials for th 
mattress and stuffing trades 
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Large capacity 

Very low power con-| 
sumption 

Dustless operation 

No waste of stock 

Clean shear-cut 


THE PERKINS 
RAG AND STOCK CUTTER 


Especially adapted for Woolen Mills, Shoddy Mills, Carpet 
Mills and Wool Scouring Plants for reducing rag stock, rework- 
ing wool, cutting up raw wool and reducing extra long staple. 

The Perkins Rag and Stock Cutter has a capacity of 100 pounds per 
minute with a consumption of approximately 7% horsepower. No other 
cutter can equal its efficiency based on output for power consumed. 


Its rotary shear principle insures clean and uniform cutting without use- 
less waste due to pounding and chopping. 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC., Holyoke, Mass., U. S. A. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Perkins Rag and Stock Cutter—The Perkins Cloth 
Piler—-The Perkins Tensile Tester—-The Jumbo Mullen Tester 
Perkins Calender Rolls—Perkins Fans 





Heine Automatic Shift 


Especially designed for use in Woolen and Cotton Dye houses, in 


connection with Franklin Process. This machine shifts valves, gears 
or levers operated at stated intervals. 


Dyeing is regulated with a precision otherwise impossible and the yarn 
cannot be ruined through streaky, uneven dyeing. It means one less 
step for the operative to perform, thus economizing on labor. 

The Heine Automatic Shift operates at any desired interval of time 
and continues to work accurately as long as necessary. It has proved 
its merit in actual use. 


Write us for full information. 


Manufactured by 


J. & W. Jolly, Ine. 


Holyoke, Mass. Established 1881 
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| Product samples or dyeings furnished by 
| any branch ofhce upon request. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


National Aniline and Chemical Company, Inc. | 
| 
| 


New York Chicago Charlotte Toronto Philadelphia 
Hartford Montreal Providence San Francisco 
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Hl A New Color : 
i For Navy Blues I 
Wl National : / 
HA Fast Wool 1 
| Violet 1 
ik 2R | 
H RACTICALLY any shade of Navy Blue | 
} that requires level dyeing colors, can be L 
obtained by a combination of NATIONAL 1 
| FAST WOOL VIOLET 2 R and National i 
i Wool Green S, shaded with National Al- i 
i phazurine 2 G, National Acid Fast Violet 1 
| B G, or National Wool Orange 2 G Crystals. | 
| : 
Af National Fast Wool Violet 2 R is an acid | 
I | violet of a full reddish shade. Its good fast- 1 
I ness to alkali and light especially recom- a 
at mends its use for ladies’ suitings. 
| z 

| 

| 

it 

| 

7 
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Chemical Market 
Quiet But Firm 


Little Inerease in Actual Business 
Few Changes in Prices— 
Export Statistics 
\While the continued firmness of 
predicted for the industrial 
chemical market during 1923 is 
fest at present, it must be ad- 


tted that the accompanying broad- 
ening of demand is not yet a perma- 
nent feature. A week ago there 
ned be increased activity, but 
the week just closed there was 
noticeable a certain degree of slump. 
Phere however, nothing in the 
situation which seems to cause any 
ent to manufacturers or deal- 
ers. Many profess that they did not 
look for materially larger operations 
luring the first month 


worrin 


of 








the year 
nd point out that all the funda- 
( conditions of the market are 
sound. At any rate, prices have cer- 


held their own and the entire 
ist is firm with changes extremely 
few. Bleaching powder, caustic soda, 
| soda ash are still quoted at the 
evels which have held for some time 
each seems in a strong position. 
Chemical Exports 
While complete foreign figures for 
not available, the 
exports the first 
an index to the 
foreign markets in 
been held during the 
otal exports of chemicals and 
products during the first eleven 
of 1922 amounted to $97,- 
as against $96,155,267 during 
period of the preceding 
Of this total, chemicals alone 
unted to $47,668, during the 
‘even months ending November, 
as against $49,625,532 during 
corresponding period of 1921. 


tainly 


€ year 1922 are 


tistics on for 
nonths give 


to which 
have 


same 


nny oe 
IID 


> 


Jed, 


xports of caustic soda increased 
iterially, the total for the 
en months ending November, 


jen 


being 136,900,479 Ibs. valued at 
4.934.944, as against 40,460,561 Ibs. 
ied at $1,627,334 during the cor- 
sponding period of 1921. 


Belgians : Soak S. A. Trade 
Wasttneton, D. C.—Consul Nas- 
Ghent, Belgium, reports to 
le Division of the Depart- 
Commerce that it has been 
1 on good authority that a 
15 Belgian weavers of cot- 
located principally in the 
sular district, which com- 
Provinces East and 
lers, Belgium, has just de- 
establishing a_ selling 
their at Buenos 
ntine. One of the ablest 
rers in the textile industry 
head of this movement, 
rs well for its success. 


of 


eoods 


quoted below were corrected to 
of business Wednesday on the New 
York market, and we believe them to be 
accurate, though largely nominal. 


Prices 
close 


MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS 


ACETONE ...cccccesescecces 1 _ 223 
,1umina-Sulphate Com.... 1%™%— 1% 

Te a eee 2% — 2% 
Alum. Ammonia, es 3%— 3% 

Potash. Lump .......- 3% — 4% 
Ammoniac, Sal. white, gr. 7 _ ™% 
Bleach, powder, per 100 Ib. 19¢ =—83 40 
Blue Stone .....ceecceeees 6 _ 6% 
Chlorine Gas, Liquid...... 5% — 6% 
Copperas, tOM .....ccceee-- 21 00 —25 00 
Epsom Salts, Tech., 100 Ib. 1 25 — 2 00 
Formaldehyde, Spot ...... 16 —- 17 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib...... 1 00 — 1 35 
ulycerine (Cc P.) bbis. 

Gms., Oxtre .....0. Ike — 19 
CR. cc wicemess sugnnien 20 —_ 20% 
Distilled, yellow, crude 1i*e— 18 

Lead—Brown acetate 10% — 11% 
White (crvataia) ....... 12 — 12% 
Lime. acetate, 100 Ib..... 3 50 _ 2 
Potasstum—Bichromate ... 16 _ 10% 
Chlorate crystals vy hie 7 —- 9 
Perinaneanate, tech 16 _ 18 
Sodium acetate ........ oe 6% — 7 
Bichromate .. ....cse-- ™m— 8 
Bisulphite, 25 degs..... 1% — 
eee aoe ne &8&%&— 10 
Phasphate (Commercial) 3% — 4 
Prussiate, yellow ....... 18 — 20 
Suiphide. 60%, fused... 4 i 4% 
30% crystals ..cccccces 2%— 3 
Tartar emetic, tech....... 28 _ 31 
Cream of tartar, tech..... 26 _ 27 
Tin—Crystals ..ccccecccecs ° 33 - ae 
Richloride. 60 deg....... 11 — 11% 
Oxide, bDbla, ......cccee 45 — 47 
Dime GUS wn reccsccccccces 10 _ 10% 
ACIDS 
Acetic, 28% per 100 Ib.... 3 25 — 410 
Citric erystala ...ccsccere 50 _ 61 
Formic, 86% ..cccsesssees 15 — 18 
Lactic, 232% ....cseceeeees 4 _ 5% 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 100 
Ib. in tank cars. ‘ 90 — 1 06 
Nitric, 36 a 42 “~. per 100 
ee", nk as Ree ee ee ee 4 50 — 6 90 
Oxalie ee 13 = 13% 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per ton, 
in tank cars ..... cuccnl © —16 00 
SEE abv edn +0 Rees ks 31 -- 32 
ALKALIES 
Ammonia, aqua, 26 degs... 7 a 7% 
Horax, refined, crystals and 
powdered, bbls. ...... 5% — 6 
Potash, carbonate, 80-85%. 6 ~ 7 
Caustic, 70-76%..... eoee 6 —_ 7 
Soda Ash, 58% lght, per 

DOR Te osc a oh ese.eee b 4 1 75 — 2 25 
Bicarbonate, per 100 Ib...1 76 — 210 
Caustic, 76% per 100 lb.. 3 75 — 3 90 
Sal. 100 Ib.... 1 10 — 1 36 

NATURAL DYES ‘AND TANNINS 

WUBtIG? DO oc cscwewewoue 14 _ 16 

Cdowtd, CE GeBeccccvcces 10 —_ 12 
Gambier, liquid ......... 8 ~ 10 
Hematine, Crystals es 14 —_ 20 
fiypernic Ext.—61 deg., red 

OREO occcsaveeresteee 14 — 19 

Indigo—Madras .......... 86 -— 90 
Logwood chips ........... 2% — 3% 
Extract, liquid, 61 deg.. 9 — 10 
Crystals a Aran ail notes 19 _ 2 

Osage Orange, Extract 61 

ee Sceeece 7 — 7% 
Osage Vrange. crystais.... 17 — 18 
Quercitron, Extract, 61 

GCSB. cc cccccccccccsee 6% — ™% 
Sumac. Ext. dom., ref., 61 

GOSS. wccccccreccccoss 6% — ™ 

Extract, stainiess ...... &sy4— 9 
Tannic acid, technical..... 45 — 50 
DYESTUFF INTERMEDIATES 
Alpha Naphthol, ref ...... 1 05 — 1 25 
PPPS errr ee 88 — 1 00 
Alpha Naphthylamine 28 30 
Aniline Of) ...cccccccre- 16 _ 17 
DOM Sa.wenn beeswecewes 24 — 25 
Beta Naphthol, sublimed 55 — 56 
Technical .......00. aaa 25 _ 26 
Dimethylaniline 40 —_ 42 
Metaphenylene Diamine 95 — 1 00 
Paranitranaline .......... 74 —_— 77 
OILS AND SOAPS 
Castor Ol, No. 3.. 12 — 18 
Lard oil, extra winter 

strained, 100 Ib........ 14 00 — 

Extra No. 1, 100 Ib.. -13 00 _ 
We. 1. 160 Ib... a neeewe 12 50 — ee 
Olive ofl, denatured, = 1 15 — 1 20 
TOE seuss Vath done ames 9 a % 
ee ae oe8 11 — es 
Turkey Red Oil, 50%. a _ 9 
ADHESIVE AND SIZING MATERIALS 
Albumin, blood, domestic. . 4a— 65 
Egg, technical ......... 70 — 176 
Dextrine—Potato ........ 8 _ 8% 
Corn, carload lots, bags, 

100 TD. vccccncaccveses 8 9D — 3 59 

Do., bbls., 100 Ib........ 3 67 — 3 87 
Jum Arabic, amber sorts.. 16 _ 16 
Gum, British, carload lots, 

bags, 100 Ib. ......0-- 3 74 — 

Te, Be, 160 Misascas. 4 02 — ge 
Ce; GE occceses ates 34. — 4% 


Starch, corn, bags. carload, 
BOO. Ge vc.cisasccsevsces - 3 72 
Do., bbls Tee 
Corn, thin boiling, bags, 

BGO SE Sweecesenesacas 3 47 
By, WO sc cescccceccces 3 75 
PD. b,c ieeinidce sie.e' ela ae 5 
BOG: vbWk so ereine cecces 10 
W heat 6 

Tapioca flour 4 
COAL TAR DYES 
Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid) , 38 
Black, Columbia FF 80 
a rr ee 38 
a ere 50 
Blue, sky, ordinmary...... 96 
a | a 7 1 60 
Blue, Fast RL... 1 90 
Blue, Solamine 1 60 
Benzo Azurine ......... 90 
ie rea 65 
Brown M 1 20 
BIGWE, CORBO GQiskcaccccs 1 60 
Brown, Congo R 1 00 
Green B ae 90 
SONG Sk cttckewes 90 
Orange, Congo 80 
Orange, Fast 8. 2 00 
ROG, POMS asacccovacws 1 20 
Red, GOOOE iosiccsucs 60 
Red, Benzo Purpurine 4B 50 
Red, Benzo Purpurine 10B2 60 
ne i Ee Soe 1 60 
ee 2 60 
oS a i ee 2 15 
Scarlet, Diamine B 1 65 
Violet N wee ° 1 30 
Yellow, Chloramine 1 00 
Yellow, Chrysamine 90 
Yellow, Chrysophenine. 90 
Yellow, Stilbene ........ 90 
Developing Colors— 
WImOm, Be Phvacscicsaves 76 
Black, Zambesi ........ ° 
Orange, Developed ...... 2 60 
Primuline ‘ wae 
Scarlet, Developed. istic me ee 
Scarlet, Developed R 3 00 
Diazo Bordeaux 7B 2 00 
Sulphur Colors— 
Black 18 
Blue, cadet 80 
Blue, navy 60 
Brown 25 
Green 86 
Green, olive 56 
Yellow 70 
Basic Colors— 
Auramine 1 60 
Bismarck Brown 60 
Chrysoldine 65 
Fuchsine crystals 2 26 
Malachite green 1 50 
Methylene blue 1 50 
Methyl violet ; 1 35 
Rhodamine B, ex. cone. 7 90 
Rhodamine 6G 7 60 
Safranine 2. 
Victoria blue B. 2 0v 
Acid Colors— 
Naphthol blue black 60 
Naphthylamine black 4b. 50 
Sulphon black A. 110 
Alizarine saphirol 3 60 
AlkBall Biwe ...ccccscces 3 60 
Indigotine .....cee. s 2a 
Induline (water soluble) . 75 
GEO SEO Vasccvosess 2 75 
Sulphocyanine - 86 
Sulphon Blue R. 1 "0 
Patent Blue A 2 85 
Resorcin brown ........ 85 
Guinea green on 1 40 
Wool green S..... oe 85 
Grange TE cecvcacececes 33 
Orange GG (crystals) 60 
Acid fuchsine 75 
APORTERER 6.6 cceccves 50 
Azo Bordeaux ...... 76 
Azo eosine G..... 1 25 
Brilliant lanafuchsine 1 26 
Brilliant scarlet whe 85 
Crocein scarlet ........ 1 10 
Fast red A... 60 
AZO YOUOW coseces 1 10 
Fast Light Yellow 2G 2 00 
Naphthol Yellow 1 36 
Metanil Yellow 80 
TOPFtPOSINe ~sccsces 80 
Viniet 160 2. ckssos . 2 26 
Violet 6GRN ........ . 2 50 
bi oy a Sa 2 25 
a, 3 i” 2 50 
Chrome Colors— 
Alizarine (20% paste)... 60 
Alizarine Red S Powder. 2 06 
Alizarine Orange (20% 

paste) 50 
Aiizarine Yellow R. 45 
Chrome Orange ......... 90 
Chrome Black A........ 80 
Diamond Black F...... 1 00 
Diamond Black P. V... 1 00 
Gallocyanine 2 00 
Palatine Chrome Black. 65 
Anthracene Brown Pow- 

der apis carpal areata ae 
Acid Anthracene Brown 

| a EP ere - 1 236 
Palatine Chrome Brown. 76 

Indigo— 
Synthetic. 20% paste.... 23 


bridagdaoae Elatptaes 


—noenwe 
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Little Change in 
Dye Situation 


Buying Mostly of Routine Nature 
Prices Generally Firm 


Exports of Dyes 


Inaction is the kevnote of the mat 


ket for coal tat Purch 


products ises 
are Of a routine nature but prices are 
firm and practically unchanged. 


Crudes are in a firm position and dye 


prices show evidence of increasing 


stability 
finished coal tar 


eleven months ending 


| xports ot prod- 


ucts during the 


November, 1922, included 


28,164 Ibs. 


of color lakes, valued at $19,825; and 
7,016,937 Ibs. of other colors, dyes 
and stains, valued $3,534,852. The 
value of the latter class during the 
first cleven months of 1921) was 
$4,512,122 

Ixports of dyes from the United 
States during the month of oe 
ber alone included 211,281 Ibs, log 
wood extract valued at a 313, 
733 lbs. of other dye extracts valued 
at $45,125; 1,702 lbs. of color lakes 
valued at $2,228; 1,084,890 lbs. of 
other colors, dyes and stains valued 
at $395,579. he largest taker of the 
latter class was hina with 719,004 
Ibs. valued at $164,952; Quebec and 
Ontario second with 147,081 Ibs 
valued at $90,260; and Japan third 

th 97,867 Ibs tlued at $80,438. 


Dye Prices 


Prices On mnportant types ot direct 
cotton dyes heard recently in_ the 

irket include the following: lane 
2B. 40e. ; Brown M, $1.25; Green B, 
gse.; Benzo Purpurine 4B, 65¢. On 
sulphur color the black has been 
quoted around 20c. and the navy blue 
around 70« In basie colors Mala 


chite Green has been quoted at $1.50 


and Methylene Blue at $1.75. 
Natural dyes have continued to 
show general price firmness although 


operations have not broadened to any 


extent 


Dye and Chemical Notes 
Phe Cowles Detergent Co. has been 
and take 
distribution of the detergents 
the Electric Smelt- 
ing & Aluminum Co., Lockport, 
N.Y Sol Escohte, 
\lumina Mineral 


leaner, Cleaner, 


organized incorporated to 
over the 
manufactured by 
inex 
including seo, 
Soapalite, 
Iescolite Mineral 
\luminum 
the distribution 
these 


the 


doing 


Esco 
Cleaner, ete. 
and 

have 


I-scohite 
Hitherto 
vicing of 
handled 
which 
the 


ser 
materials been 
same 
like service 
field, the 
ferrous 
Poday, felt 

distribution of the detergents 1 


by organization 


Was in 
smelt 
metals. 
that the 
iires 
ned 


company’s other 
of 
however, it 1s 


ing alloying non- 


a separate organization « 


spe cialists 
The National 


Aniline & Chemical 





Finest Quality 


RED 
OIL 


For Textile Uses 


Manufactured by 


DARLING & 
COMPANY 


Union Stock Yards 
Chicago, Ill. 


Stocks Carried in 
Principal Centers 


NEUTRASOL| 


V-75 


for Soaking Silk 


Perfect Emulsion 


No Soap 
No Mineral Oil 


Highest Production 

Free Winding 

Quick Stripping 
We personally prepare 
first bath under your ob- 
servation. 


NEUTRASOL PRODUCTS CORP. 


41 Park Row New York 


hine for Carbon 
iwhing Irving 


i ning 
© you are buying a 


MuUCUTa 


Berry Wheel 


or Fan 
with no hack ge 


Apr 


Used by the le nading E 


textile mil 
1 


4 WU (BE RRY £& 


8 Bin ~<a iz ‘Sere et 
aes 
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Te UNION SALT CO* REFINERY ~ CLEVELAND, O. 


CAPACITY — SERVICE 
THE UNION SALT COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


FOR ALL 


DYEING * ; TEXTILE PURPOSES 
REMINGTON | SALT COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Shippers 


anancmnets N. Y. 


er 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Textile, Laundry 
and Special Soaps 


wRTE US FORS 
Ano aucanee ROME, N. Y. 


Know the Truth 





About Your Colors 


—before you send out dyed yarns 
fabrics bearing your name or trade- 
mark. 


Test fastness to light the modern 
standardized way—by using the Fade- 
Ometer. An electric arc (with the 
actinic properties of summer sunlight) 
—gives dye colors a thorough, accurate 
test which would be impossible by the 
unreliable sun process. 


Write us today for our bulletin No. 60 
“Colors Fast or Fugitive.” 


The Fade-Omeler does nol use any form of Mercury Are, 
Quartz Tube, or Ulira-Viole Light. 


| Atlas Electric Devices Co. § “ 


3 
tumor 


WISHNICK-I UMPEER CHEMICAL CO. 


CRYSTAL SODIUM SULPHIDE 


Spot Stocks and Shipments from Works 


Davenport Ave. and E. 14th St. 365 E. Illinois St. 
Cleveland, Ohio Chicago, IIl. 


CARBIC COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., Set. 


Formerly C. BISCHOFF & CO., Inc. 
Aniline Colors, 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals 


451-453 Washington Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


135 Oliver Street BRANCHES 43 South Second Street 
BOSTON, MASS. at PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sole Agents for DURAND & HUGUENIN, S. A., Basle, Switzerland 





363 W. Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. 


NEW YORK, F. Schlayer, 7 Pine St. 
LONDON, A. D. Lang, Ltd., 4 Vigo St., W-I. 


The FADE-OMETER 


eso 


GREASE 


THE MASTER ASE 
| F ° ti 
Scarcely a day passes without ti 
enthusiastic reports from manu- rat 
facturers in all parts of the world, 
ae: us of reduction in friction | 


| YD 
| loads 5 per cent or better, due | 

to the use of Keystone Grease. | A. 

y 


A Keystone Lubricating Engi- | 
| meer is at your service for spe- | 
cific recommendations. 


Keystone Lubricating Co. 


Executive Office and Works fil 
PHILADELPHIA clas: 


PATENT 


22 , 
x ¢ 
5 'mB SG 


Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 


and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener ©0 Ps 
ITe@Ss 
8. E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila Ps move 


ee Aro? 
Ve! 


| An, 


, ill. 


yt. 
W-l. 


sters, 


ers 


r (0. 


rhe ides 


spr Oo! 


are en fi 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


Co., Inc., has announced that its semi- 
annual Dyér’s 


booklet is 

This edi- 
formulas for matching 
authorized by the Textile 
Card Association tor the 
1923. Detailed instructions 
yr obtaining the designated 
s on skein silk, cotton, wool and 


Formulas 
ready for distribution. 
‘ontains 

1 


leather; and in each case the method 


paring the dye-bath with the 
ite percentages is { 


clven. 


| Cellulose Division of the 
can Chemical Society has re- 
been authorized as a perma- 
livision of the society and 
ishes to enroll as members in the 
livision all those who are _ in- 


rested in cellulose chemistry either 
from a scientific or practical stand- 
\ll members of the American 

ical Society wishing to become 
division 


ers of this 


are re- 
uested to send their name and busi- 
ness connection together with $1.00 
for dues to the secretary, L. F. Haw- 
ley, Forest Products Laboratory, 


Madison, Wisconsin. 

The duPont Company 
juPont poring G, a 
especially adapted 
This « used to 
of silk and 

iting. For a 
t _s -asonably 


announces 

dyestuff 
on leather. 
some extent in 
also in calico 
color of this class 
fast to washing and 


for use 
‘olor 1s 


dyeing 


Barnekow Chemical Co., New 
has been incorporated with a 


The 





-apital of S100,000. The incorpora- 
tors are R. E. G. Barekow, T. C. 
Martin and T. H. Dugan. The com- 
pany is represented by Larkin, Rath- 
bone & Perry, 80 Broadway, New 
Vor 

The Sun Ray Chemical Co., Wil- 
ington, Del., has been chartered un- 
ler state laws with capital of $100,- 
000. Thomas M. Brown, 1608 Broome 
street, Wilmington, represents the 


The Emerson Chemical Corpora- 


tion, New York, ‘has been incorpo- 


tated with a capital of $10,000. The 
mcorporators are M. Hicks and J. 
Behl. The company is represented by 
A. C. Scheer, 149 Broadway, New 
York 


Continuous Dyeing Machines 
Continued from page 35) 


class of colors, variations in tempera- 
ture are reflected in irregular shades, 
hence the desirability of equipping the 
dyeing machine with temperature con- 
‘rol appliances. For good and uniform 
results such instruments materially aid. 
For charging the dye bath, some wa- 


is run into the boxes and heated. 


he is dissolved separately and add- 
llowed by the other ingredients, 
and finally more water is added to 
Ting up to the proper level. For the 
t results, the cloth should be either 
tet-boiled to remove all dressing, or 
‘ise it should have been washed in the 
‘sual ay. By either of these treat- 
ments, he waxes and starches of the 
‘ressings ought to be completely re- 
moved and the goods made ready for 
iveing 


It is a mistake to assume that the 
sodium sulphide in the dye bath will 
remove the dressing on the cloth in the 
dye bath during the dyeing. While it 
is well known that sodium sulphide acts 
on starches and its fine alkali dissolves 
starch, it has another and more impor- 
tant duty to perform in its chemical 
relation to the sulphur dye used 


Deprecate Labor Handicap 
(Continued from page 


parity had in a great measur¢ 
nently ceased. The developments of 
the last two years have 
being 
sion. 


perma- 


time 
illu- 


hope at 


for the 
this belief was an 
We have 


shown 


reasons to 


least that present conditions will not | 


continue indefinitely, but we think it 
is no exaggeration to say ~~ there 
has at no time been a wider differenc« 
between manufacturing costs in the 


two sections than exists at the present 


moment. These are so great indeed 
that there is scarcely a progressive 
manufacturer in New England who is 
not studying the situation with 
treme anxiety. As you are probably 
aware, several important companies 
have already decided to move in part 
at least to the South, and 
that others seriously contemplate it. 
In fact, this movement 
assumed 


exX- 


we know 


has so rapidly 


disquieting proportions that 


it already partakes more the aspect of 


a stampede than of any orderly | 
exodus. 
We are informed that there is a 


disposition among the 
the General Assembly to enact 
tain industrial legislation that will 
certainly add to the | produe 
tion in Rhode Island. We confidently 
(Governor 
the continued prosperity 
ment of the State 


fail to 


of 
cer- 


Members 


cost 


desire 
and develop- 
and that you cannot 
the importance of 


believe that as vou 


recognize 


cotton manufacturnig in Rhode 
Island. 

We earnestly ask therefore that 
you will use your influence to prevent 
any hasty or ill-considered action on 
this subject. It is a matter that is 
being given thoughtful consideration | 
by many of our people. The head of 
organized textile labor here, Mr. Mc 
Mahon, has suggested the appoint- 


ment of a Special Committee of the 
General Assembly to gather and study 
the facts of the case. This procedure 
has been “sia ed by the committees 


of the Chambers of Commerce of 
Providence and Pawtucket. Other | 
civic organizations are considerit 


As representatives of the industry | 


1 


itself, knowing the seriousness of the 


1 


it, we strongly urge that hie, courst 


be pursued. If the proposed legisla 
tion is wise and tim ely, such at 
investigation will only 

tional justification for 1 

tainly no injury can com 


from a little delay. 
We trust this courss 
favorable consideration. 
Respectfully, 
RHODE ISLAND TEXTILE AS 
SOCIATION, 
.- F. W rirp Cearret 








RECORDING 


COS 


temperature instruments 


a ave } 





CATIN 


he 


vent hese ex sive t 


tures 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER N.Y. 
The. reS a7Tycos¢ r Taylor Tempe ralure »/nstru dment i I” E ve rv P urpel fe 


Send for general industrial catalog 


The Walke Box Company, Inc. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Manufacturers of 


NORTH CAROLINA 
PINE BOX SHOOKS 


Inquiries From Textile Mills Given Prompt Attention 


FRANKLIN MACHINE COMPANY 


Engineers, Founders, Machinists 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Manufacturers of Transmission Machinery, Spun Silk Machinery, 
French Worsted Drawing Frames (Frotteurs), Ball Winding Ma- 
chines, Shoe Lace Tipping Machines, Yarn Dressers, Wool Top 
Baling Presses, Yarn Baling Presses, Special Textile Machinery, 
Harris-Corliss Steam Engines. 
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THE DIXON PATENT ADJUSTABLE LEVER 
Changes weight without stopping frames Gives uniform weight, essential to best results. 
All patterns for all makes of frames. 
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An Enlarged Clearing House 


Advertisers who have learned to appreciate the value of 
the ‘* Clearing House "’ should keep in mind that there is 
one issue in which a * Super-Clearing House ”’ appears. 


That issue is the ‘‘ Annual Review and Forecast Num- 
ber.” The 1923 * Annual ” will appear on February 3. 
It will be well worth your while to reserve extra space in 


that issue, as it offers you a rare opportunity to sell all 
your “ odds and ends.” 
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business cycle may be considered exact 
in its ability to anticipate major volume 
and price changes four to six months in ad- 


; Upewiln . vance. Confidence 
—— Finished a such forecasting 
Puless Forecast would have en- 


abled manufactur- 
ers and merchants to set their houses in order 
for successfully meeting the business crash of 
1920, and for anticipating the business recov- 
ery that started in the Summer of 1921. 

To attempt more distant and specific price 
forecasting in the present state of the science 
or art is to run the risk of becoming a prophet 
who “is not without honor save in his own 
country.” Nevertheless, TEXTILE Wortp is 
approximating the latter risk with a specific 
forecast of textile business and prices for 
1923, basing the same upon fundamentals of 
the business cycle developed by the Harvard 
Economic Service, supplemented by TEXTILE 
Wor cp index charts and the opinions of lead- 
ing manufacturers, bankers and trade paper 
editors. The forecast is for a continued up- 
swing of business and of prices of finished 
goods, that possibly may be modified at the 
end of the year by crop results. 

a 


HE decreased protective duties upon 
wool and cotton manufacturers that 
came into effect last September with 

the imposition of the Fordney - McCumber 


Elimination of Tariff U tariff have made 


tainty the Best Feature of possible such a 
Existing Act marked increase in 


imports that the 
adequacy of the new duties upon many textile 
commodities is open to serious question. On 
the other hand, the operation of the tariff on 
wools containing merino blood is an effective 
demonstration of TexTILE Wor p’s conten- 
tion that the rates upon crossbreds, or the poor 
man’s wool, were unjustifiably high. 

With all its faults, however, the existing 
tariff is a vast improvement over the Under- 
wood revenue tariff bill, and there is ground 
tor hope that the flexible provisions of the 
Fordney-McCumber bill may be utilized to 
render adequate certain unprotective sections. 
The most gratifying feature of the tariff sit- 
uation is that uncertainty has been dispelled 
for at least eighteen months. In the mean- 
time we may hope, even though with some 
qualifications and doubts, that the Tariff Com- 
mission will so demonstrate its ability to 
Suggest satisfactory rate modification as to 
Stimulate unpartisan belief in the wisdom of 
Increasing its powers and, to that degree, of 


Tree scientific forecasting of the so-called 
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providing Congress with an unbiased and ex- 
pert source of information for its tariff mak- 
ing. 


* * 


NE of the industry’s most successful 
manufacturers admits frankly that he 
buys his cotton on “hunches.” Pos- 

sibly the guess or intuitive trading ability may 
always rove a 
The “Hunch ” Must be Elim-" " =? 


inated from Manufacturing “© re certain 
and Selling method of fore- 


casting the right 
time to purchase so highly speculative a com- 
modity as cotton, than a cycle based upon 
scientific determination of fundamental fac- 
tors. If so it is an admission of human limi- 
tation of which we should not feel proud. 
Our constant endeavor in manufacturing 
and business should be to eliminate uncer- 
tainties, and through economic and technical 
research to locate and collate fundamental 
facts. The first step is to search out and 
collect for common use the large store of 
basic principles and facts that have been the 
product of years of experience and of rule-of- 
thumb methods. The next step is to engage 
in co-operative research work of a scientific 
and systematic character, adequately financed. 
Technical research for the textile industry 
has gained considerable impetus in England 
and Germany through financial co-operation 
and direction of industry and government. In 
this country private effort is paving the way. 
That the industry’s need of such work is seri- 
ous and impelling is evidenced by many expres- 
sions in these columns during the last few years, 
and now by the endorsements of and comments 
on the plan proposed by John Bancroft, presi- 
dent of Joseph Bancroft Sons & Co., of 
leading manufacturers and scientists. They 
constitute a commanding call for the elimi- 
nation of the “hunch” and guess in textile 
manufacturing and merchandising. 
* * * 


ITH a strike in retrospect and a year 

W of activity in prospect, textile manu- 
facturers face a problem in industrial 
relations far more complex than is generally 


Year Should Be an Inventory) 27° This prob- 

Period in Industrial lem is shared by 

Relations industrial relations 

experts who find 

themselves in a position analogous to that of 

the churches when the world went to war in 

1914. They are on the defensive and are 

called upon to explain the lack of progress to- 

ward industrial harmony achieved through 
their plans and theories. 

Like the churches, they will find that their 
best defense is a strong offense. Their pro- 
gram should be one not of apology but of in- 
vestigation. 

This investigation should not necessarily 
follow the line of originating new plans but 
rather of adopting existing ones. One of the 
best-founded charges against most employe 
service work is its inflexibility. Blanket 
propositions have been offered as cure-alls be- 
fore a diagnosis has been made. Second only 
to the error of totally disregarding the human 
side of manufacturing is that of installing an 
industrial plan without due consideration. In 
fact, it is to be questioned if the danger at- 
tached to the latter mistake does not outweigh 
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the dishonesty attached to the former erro. 

The industry is headed definitely toward a 
period when in practically all plants there will 
be some provision for giving expression to 
the reactions of the workers. But intermedi- 
ate steps must come first. “ Welfare work” 
may have fallen into disrepute as such but in 
industrial communities where living and social 
conditions are bad, such activities are pre- 
requisites to more advanced steps. Ameri- 
canization classes may be considered “ low 
brow ” but, where the mill personnel is heter- 
ogeneous in nationality, they are essential. 

Each mill is an individual problem. The 
steps to be taken depend upon the educa- 
tional status of the workers from an economic 
standpoint, and upon the extent to which the 
management has won their confidence. Con 
sequently if the year 1923 proves to be 
nothing more than an inventory period in in- 
dustrial relations, it will have contributed 
largely to the solution of this general 
problem. 


* * . 


HE textile industry appears to have 
entered upon a vast program of plant 
modernization. Some of the most 
important construction work undertaken in 
Mill Construction and Mod- the last year is of 
ernization Program for this character, new 
the Industry buildings replacing 
old ones and departments being reorganized 
and correlated. Hundreds of mills in the dif- 
ferent branches have developed through 
periods of thirty, forty, fifty and more years, 
each successive stage of their growth being 
recorded by structures of varying design, the 
same operations often being carried on in sev- 
eral different buildings. Due to able manage- 
ment, the results obtained in many of these 
old mills have been surprisingly efficient, but 
even better results are achieved where modern 
layouts are provided. 


In the rebuilding of mills that is going on it 
is evident that manufacturers have left behind 
the old notion that beauty of form and utility 
cannot go together. There is no reason why a 
textile mill or other industrial building should 
not be good to look upon, and at the same time 
economical and practical if due attention be 
given to proportions, fenestration and detail 
under competent engineering direction. Of 
course there will always be men in textile and 
other lines who boast that they are practical 
above all things, and will close their minds to 
the value of attractiveness in design, but this 
is merely prejudice in most cases. The ma- 
jority of new mills constructed for textile 
manufacturing show thoughtful attention to 
lines and proportions as well as fitness for 
manufacturing use. 


There is also in evidence a policy of design- 
ing and constructing buildings of a somewhat 
higher initial cost, looking toward a saving in 
the end when maintenance becomes the prime 
consideration. Building equipment is of much 
higher grade than formerly, and in many cases 
compares favorably with that used in office 
buildings and hotels. Building equipment, ex- 
clusive of textile machinery, now frequently 
amounts to thirty-five per cent. of the con- 
struction cost of a mill. These advances arc 
all made on the ground of increased produc- 
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tion, better workers, with pride in _ their 
efficiency and the high quality of their product. 
These all lead to economical production, which 
is the chief concern of every textile manufac- 
turer, 

Power costs have occupied an important 
minds of mill executives during 
While the 
the shortage 
and high cost of coal, it has directed attention 


place in the 


the last few years immediate 


reason has been associated with 


to waste in water power utilization, with the 
result that numerous water powers have been 
It is prob 
ably true, as contended by some authorities, 


reorganized during the last year. 


that in many cases mill water powers would be 
found to operate at a loss if all proper charges 
were made against them. Twenty to thirty 
per cent. power can frequently be 
obtained from the same amount of water with 
modern equipment. Electrical transmission 
has made it possible to utilize many small 
water powers more fully, as their use is now 
not limited to the machinery to which they 
are mechanically connected. The power of 
falling water is cheap and continuous, and its 
effective use offers one of the greatest sources 
of fuel conservation 


more 


* * € 


HILE the total textiles 
during 1922 has been maintained on 
a fair level as compared with previ- 
ous years, changes in the character of these 


export ot 


exports of such a 
radical nature have 
taken place as to 
vive little basis for the hope of further expan- 
sion during the current year. In fact, the out 
restriction of export 
based on conditions which show lit 
tle sign of improvement, but 


Textile Export Outlook 
Beclouded by 


Complications 


look is for a furthet 
business, 
rather the re- 
verse. 

[It must be admitted that the most impor 
tant outlet for staple cottons abroad has been 
substantially lost to American manufacturers, 
with little hope of its recovery. China trade 
has shrunk to small proportions, and all indi 
further shrinkage. Raw 
material and piece goods prices have reacted 


cations point to a 


against the free movement of export goods, 
while increasing the possiblities of competition 
from other countries. At present it is esti- 
mated that the 


approximately 20 per cent 


level of domestic prices is 


above the quota 
tions of English and Japanese manufacturers 
With the continuation of high costs the possi 
bility of reaching a competitive level does not 
appear very bright. 

But an even more important factor militat 
ing against the expansion of export trade 1s 
the recognized difficulty of producing a class 
of merchandise which can be bought by th 
millions in countries where purchasing capac- 
minimum. This 
necessity has developed a tendency toward ex- 


ity has been reduced to a 


pansion of native mills for the purpose of 
producing the cheapest grade of goods. This 
tendency is most pronounced in China, where 
the success of local textile plants operated by 
a combination of native and foreign capital, 
has attracted the attention of textile and ma- 
chinery manufacturers in this country. The 
possibilities of expansion in native industries 
are regarded as worthy of earnest considera- 
tion, not only in China, but also in India and 
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in Other countries, dependent 
almost entirely upon imports. 

It is true that the restriction of demand 
from the large consuming markets abroad has 
been offset by increased movement in other 


in the past 


directions. But here also the necessity of 
providing merchandise that can be absorbed 
by the native has led to the development of a 
than has ever 
before been exported. The increase in the 
volume of prints exported to Central and 
South America and the Philippines has been 
at the expense of quality and consequently the 
aggregate value of this trade does not compare 
It is proof, 
however, of the contention made so often in 
these columns that it is encumbent upon 
American manufacturers to produce goods 
that the foreign buyer can buy if they are to 
hope for any continued export development. 
Domestic manufacturers are not inclined to 
forego a profit and face an actual loss in order 


much iower type of fabric 


favorably with previous years. 


to be prepared for eventual return of export 
demand. ‘Therefore they face the probable 
elimination of their brands from the impor- 
tant consuming markets with consequent in- 
creased difficulty, if not impossibility, of re- 
establishing a foothold in these markets. The 
question of consigning goods to certain coun- 
tries is one which has been considered, and, 
while objected to as a general proposition, may 
developments, especially where 
knowledge of credit conditions is available. 

As a whole, however, the export situation 
does not hold out much of promise for the 
immediate future, whatever may be the results 
of settlement of international complications. 


see certain 


\s long as it is possible to consume the prod- 
uct of cotton mills in the United States no 
great concern over this situation is felt, but 
the time may come under decreased demand 
and lower prices when the loss of export busi- 
ness will be generally regarded as an indus- 
trial calamity 
* * x 
HI: great achievements of the past are 


always worth recalling. 
value, however, aside from the uses they 


Their greatest 


have served in laying a foundation tor further 


biden ‘Rabier Ge progress is in en- 
Further in Textile abling us to pic- 
Mills ture the future. It 


was with this thought in mind no doubt that 
the National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers included a review of mechanical devel 
opments in the program of its last convention. 
While some of the most progressive machinery 
builders and manufacturers took part in the 
discussion, it must be noted that nothing was 
developed that could be taken as a suggestion 
that improvements of methods or machinery 
are probable in the near future which will 
vitally change manufacturing processes and 
reduce labor attendance. We are probably far 
from the inventor’s dream of automatic tex- 
tile machines where bales of cotton and bags 
of wool are dumped into a hopper at one end 
and beautifully colored ginghams or highly 
finished cassimeres are doffed from the other, 
without assistance or interference from labor. 
The automatic loom will probably remain for 
some years as the latest great labor saving 
invention in textile machinery. 

This logically leads us to consider what is 
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to be the condition of the textile industr: jp 
the matter of labor supply with the growing 
uses of textiles and a national policy of 
restricted immigration. It means no doubt 
that we shall have to make such labor as we 
have go further with present equipmen: by 
more economy in the use of man power |; 
will be necessary to release more so-called »on- 
productive employes for productive w ork. 
saving a worker here and a worker there 

In material handling a great deal of labor js 
employed for pushing trucks and hand lifting 
and piling which can be released for atten- 
dance upon machinery. Conveyors or electric 
trucks have been installed in many mills by 
which one or two men can do the work of 3 
dozen laboring under old-fashioned methods, 
A dozen workers released from this non- 
productive labor are just as effective in 
increasing the labor supply as a dozen immi- 
grants would be; in fact, they are probably 
more effective on account of their knowledge 
of the language and greater efficiency. While 
the industry apparently is not ready to follow 
the lead of a few mills that have completely 
equipped buildings for the mechanical handling 
of partially manufactured products and fin- 
ished goods, many interesting conveyor sys- 
tems have been worked out by mills to fit their 
individual conditions. Several installations 
have been made during the last year which 
show conclusive proof of the labor savings 
that are possible along this line. 


Rearrangements of departments are another 
source of labor saving and the plant layouts in 
many mills are being reorganized with this 
end in view. In both reconstruction work and 
the erection of new mills more recognition is 
being given to the fact that one of the first 
requisites for the effective use of workers is 
to provide rooms with ample light. Larger 
window areas have been the rule for several 
years, whatever the type of construction, with 
better systems of artificial illumination. One 
new mill built in recent months has continuous 
steel. sash, giving an unbroken line of ligh' 
around the entire building except where 
broken by center and corner pylons. A\ll these 
developments are made on the basis of making 
labor go further. 

Far-seeing inventors and machinery builders 
have done great service in giving us th 
efficient machines of today. Technically, the 
industry is well advanced and realizes to a 
high degree its mechanical possibilities as com 
pared with other machine ~industries. But 
there are still larger opportunities in many 
mills for improving conditions under which 
operatives work, and utilizing auxiliary equip- 
ment such as conveyors, which enable one op- 
erative to do the work that two did before, or 
one man and a machine to do the work tha! 
several have been engaged on. It is evident 
that the problem of making labor go further 
is not one that textile machinery inventors can 
solve immediately. It is a matter for each mill 
to work out by adopting the methods ané 
equipment best adapted to its individual condi- 
tions. Individual effort is required, but there 
should be no slackers. The welfare of indus- 
try as a whole should be considered. We 
know from recent experience how labor 
efficiency decreases when there are more jobs 
than men. 
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The Textile ‘Trend and Forecast 
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HE fundamentals governing the general business trend forecast 

a continued upswing during 1923, and, with certain minor modi 

fications, this is the indicated trend in all textiles. Cotton, wool 

and silk are relatively high in price as compared with other basic 

raw materials, but volume of domestic consumption will maintain its 

general upward trend, as will prices of finished goods, for the latter 
are today relatively much lower than raw materials. 

Raw silk and merino wools are approaching peak prices, but a 
sideways movement until autumn is more probable than any marked 
rise or decline. Crossbred wools, on the other hand, should continue 
their advance until a normal price relation with merinos is approached. 








Cotton prices are high enough to prevent any further increase in world 
consumption, but the forecast of a dangerously low carry-over at the 
end of the season of approximately 6,000,000 bales (of 500 pounds) will 
prevent any marked reaction in prices until there may be speculative 
assurance that a large increase in world acreage is to result in a sufficient- 
ly large increase in world production. 

The volume of business and trend of prices during the last half 
of the year will be affected to some degree by crop volume and prices 
and their influence upon farmers’ buying power. Nothing short of a 
general crop failure, however, can materially alter the upward swing 
of textile business before the end of the year. 





EDIUM and coarse count carded yarns followed the advances 
M in cotton during the last three months of 1922 rather closely and 
have now worked into a position independent of the latter. Staple 
cloths have lagged behind cotton and were selling at the close of 
the year far below replacement costs. TEXTILE WoRLD’s index number 
for cloths advanced during 1922 only 34 points, as compared with 58 
points for cotton and 50 points for carded yarns. This forecasts firm 
prices for yarns and a further substantial advance in cloths. 


ECORD imports of 392,000 bales of raw silk during 1922 compared 
R with a previous high mark of 330,000 bales, with moderate supplies 
in warehouse, indicate free consumption and higher prices which, how- 
ever, are likely to be resisted. High consumers’ buying power fore- 
casts liberal consumption of luxuries benefiting silk products. The 
possibility of a buyers’ revolt is recognized as a factor during the second 
half of the year provided the upward raw material trend is 
not checked. 





CCORDING to Textite Wortp’s index numbers wool on Janu- 
[ \ ary 1 had advanced in twelve months 81 points, tops 65 points, 
yarns 39 points and cloths had moved up only 9 points. 


Assuming 
merely a maintenance of the 1922 volume of consumption and firm 


wool values there is forecast a further advance in varns and 


a very 
marked rise in goods values. 


Continued popularity of carded woolens, 
especially in overcoatings, is indicated with an increasing distribution 
of staple worsteds. A similar trend is reflected in dress goods. 


PIERATIONS in both hosiery and underwear indicate buyers’ ac 

ceptance of moderate price advances as justified. Difficulty of 
selling knit goods on a basis of replacement costs has been a feature of 
1922 and may continue in the case of manufacturers compelled to com- 
plete season's yarn requirements on existing levels. Publicity cam 
paigns current and anticipated are expected to influence consumer de 
mand for knitted fabrics. Development of greater variety of product is 
regarded as a beneficial factor. 
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Index Charts—Continued 
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Fundamentals of General Business 


HE foundation upon which tex 
tile as well 
now 


as general business 
solid and the re 
from the 
been 


rests 1S 
covery ce pre ssion of 


1921 has substantial. 


decidedly 
to the 


 oervice we are 


According Harvard Economic 
somewhere 
normal busi 
began in the sum 
and should last three or 


There is no 


now 
the middle of a 


ness 


near 
fairly 
cycle which 
mer Ot 1921 
real boom 
textiles or any 
industry, none is to be 
expected. The upswing will not be 
of equal strength and duration for 
all industries, nor for all branches of 
those industries, and the experience of 
textiles will be no exception. 

he peak of the 
touched earlier by 
than others, and 
earliest by those 


four years 
in sight for 


mayor 


other 
and 


will be 
industries 

presumably the 
that were first to 
Among the latter 
cotton and wool industries, 
and it is not impossible that the close 
of 1923 will find them approaching 
the peak; whether the immediately 
following period of the present cycle 
will be 


cycle 
some 


start the upswing. 
were the 


a sideways movement of busi- 
volume 
largely 
and 


ness and prices will depend 
upon whether the war 
later expansion of plant 


equipment balances the new normal of 


very 
time 


consumption. 
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here were two rather sharp de 
clines in the speculative curve during 
1922, but there 


rise in money 


moderate 
rates and until the lat 
ter indicate the approach of credit 
stringency the upswing of 


was but 


business 


may be expected to continue. Che 


average movement of the speculative 


curve during the last ten months of 


1922, in fact, represented a_ typical 
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sideswing and one that may prove to 
be devoid of significance in the fore 
casting of the business trend. It is 
money and therefore, 
that should be watched for indications 
of an approaching change in the busi- 
trend, and as we are but little 
than months from mini- 
mum money rates the outlook for gen- 
eral business in 1923 


rates credits, 


ness 


more four 


seems bright. 
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Explanation: 
the movements of the three curves 
on this chart. All three have 
several months between the 


movements of curve A. speculation, 


swings of each curve. 


It will be seen that a logical and important relationship exists between 
speculation, business and money 
wave 


recorded 
but there is an interval of 
Thus upward or downward 


movements, 


precede the corresponding movements of 


curve B, business, and these, in turn, precede the upward and downward move- 


ments of curve C, money rates. 
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It is this regularity in the order of the move- 
hree curves which forms a logical and practical basis for forecast. 
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The fundamental factors of a fa 
able and unfavorable charactet 
as follows: 

Favorable 

Money rates easy and credit 
sources enormous. 

Good 1922 crops with values 3. 
higher than for 1921. 

Employment exceeded only d 
191g 

Consumers’ purchasing power s 
ily increasing. 


cen?. 


20 boom. 


Industrial production exceeded 
in I19Ig-20. 
Prices of 
advancing. 
Converters 


manufactures strong 


and distributors 
ticipating future needs more fre« 
Trend of security prices upwa 
Car loadings near 
Railroad earnings 
ing. 
Exports well maintained. 
Record building construction. 
Unfavorable 
Shortage of both 
skilled labor impending. 
Farm product prices, excepting cot 
ton and wool, relatively low. 
Textile profit margins small. 
Textile imports increasing. 
Radical legislation threatened 
Inadequate railroad facilities. 
Gold exports an early possibility 
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Business Outlook in Theory and Fact 


{ nderlying Conditions Reflected in Statistics of Harvard Economic Service Indicate Continued Improvement and a 
Year of Good Business in 1923—Barring Unexpected Developments in Europe the Business Up-Swing 
Should Continue Until Movement of Money Rates Indicates Approach of Credit Stringency 


F opinion and sentiment had been 
controlling factors there is no 
telling how far the recent liquida- 
tion would have gone; at the 
ight of a boom and in the depth of 
depression the crowd is always 
wrong, and it is the exceptional man 
who avoids the prevalent illusions. 
But economic facts will not be de- 
nied; during the summer of 1921, 
iefying widely accepted opinion, busi- 
ness began to improve, very slowly 
and unevenly at first, with halting 
zait, with little confidence, with tem- 
porary reactions, and in volume too 
small to bring immediate profit. 
Without much help from opinion, and 
the face of most pessimistic predic- 
ms, it has continued to recover until 
today few observers doubt that 1922 
brought substantial improvement and 
that 1923 opens with fair prospects. 
Opinions still differ, however, as to 
the nature and extent of the recovery 
which has taken place, and as to its 
probable duration. Under these cir- 
cumstances it may be helpful to re- 
view the divergent opinions which 
the business man is now encountering 
in the street, at the club, at his bank, 
his industry, and in responsible 
publications. 


Present Theories 


Che internationalist is still with us. 
European conditions remain chaotic, 
we are not yet in the League, no real 
“ settlement ” has been reached in re- 
gard to debts owed the United States, 
ind we have done nothing to promote 
the solution of the vexed question of 
reparations. Until these matters are 
attended to no real prosperity can 
prevail in the United States, and it is 
maintained that such improvement as 
has occurred during the past year is 
a mere “flash in the pan.” Unless 
we co-operate heartily and actively, 
Europe faces a certain débdcle, per- 
haps during the present winter, and 
vorse things lie ahead of us than we 
have yet known. Such is the gloomy 
utlook of the internationalists. Our 
2wn views are well known to sub- 
scribers, and need not be argued at 
length in this Letter. European con- 
litions are bad in many respects, and 
react unfavorably upon the United 
States. We should be glad to have 
the United States do the right thing, 
dut question the wisdom of some of 
the proposals of the internationalists. 
Perhaps if sentiment could be laid 
asilc, and this country could consider 
vho: it ought to do as an intelligent 
tor, it might exert a helpful in- 
e upon European policies. 


due 


still have, also, those who hold 
ommodity prices and everything 
‘Ise that moves with them must ul- 
tim ely return to the pre-war status, 





(From Harvard Economic Service Letter of January 6) 


and therefore regard the improve- 
ment of the last eighteen months as 
a temporary interruption of a long 
downward swing that will ultimately 
land us about where we were in 1913. 
The extremists of this group have 
sometimes appeared to regard every 
favorable development since June, 





views on the same subjects. 





anticipate them. 


1921, as a misfortune which could 
only tend to postpone the inevitable 
and deceive the business community 
into thinking that nature could be 
prevented from taking its own course. 
In our Letter of the roth of last June, 
we presented our reasons for think- 
ing that during the present decade 
commodity prices are more likely to 
play around present levels than to de- 
cline to the level of 1913; and we 
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of the Year. 


Through the courtesy of Professor Charles J. Bullock, chair- 
man of the Harvard University Committee on Economic Re- 
search, TEXTILE WORLD is able to present to its readers ex- 
cerpts from the January 6 letter of Harvard Economic Service 
which contain a most illuminating exposition of the most im- 
portant and prevalent theories regarding the nature and extent 
of the business recovery which has taken place and its probable 
duration, and that also presents the Harvard Economic Service 


TEXTILE WORLD accepts this statistical organization’s views 
of underlying business conditions and the business outlook as 
the foundation upon which to build up its own forecasts of the 
textile outlook for 1923. The Harvard Economic Service has the 
enviable reputation of having forecasted the peak of the 1919-20 
boom by several months, and its uniform accuracy since then in 
forecasting important changes in the business cycle by from 
three to six months has been little short of miraculous, and 
impels the confident assumption that it has collated the funda- 
mental facts governing the general business cycle in such a 
| manner that it can accurately forecast major and minor changes 
sufficiently far in advance to give its subscribers ample time to 


HARVARD ECONOMIC SERVICE INDEX CHART 







Forecast—The Outlook for the First Half of 1923 is for Rising Wholesale 
Prices and an Expansion of Business Activity, with the Strong Prob- 
ability of a Continuation of the Upward Swing During the Second Half 

The Recovery of Business Has Been Both Persistent and 

Substantial, as Shown by the Steady and Marked Rise of Curve B (Busi- 

ness) of the Index Chart Since January, a Year Ago 


therefore allude to the theory just 
mentioned merely for the purpose of 
giving a complete review of the opin- 
ions with which the intelligent execu- 
tive must reckon. 
View of “Secondary Inflation” 
A third opinion, somewhat widely 
prevalent, is that we have entered 






























upon a period of “ infla- 
tion: the war gave us our first and 
great inflation which was inevitably 
followed by drastic deflation, and this 
in turn has been followed by a 
“secondary ” inflation such as some- 
times occurs after great wars. In- 
stead of accepting the deflation of 
1920 as an accomplished fact and re- 
adjusting affairs accordingly, we 


secondary ” 


have seen fit to revive the War 








Finance Corporation, undertake an 
ambitious program of public works 
financed with borrowed money, and 
carry on what is termed “ prosperity 
propaganda,” with the result that 
artificial stimulants have been ap- 
plied and “secondary” inflation has 
begun. Large gold imports have fa- 
vored this movement, and may pres- 
ently be expected to carry it to 
greater lengths. The whole process 
is believed by these theorists to be 
unnatural and unhealthy, and unless 
checked it will produce nothing but 
undesirable results. In this view of 
the case, we may have before us a 
short-lived period of fictitious pros- 
perity which will end in another col- 
lapse, perhaps more serious than that 
of 1920 because many concerns have 
lost the reserves which absorbed a 
large part of the previous shock 
According to this view there is little 
that is natural or healthy in the busi- 
ness improvement of 1922, and the 
present outlook is therefore one that 
should cause serious misgivings if not 
alarm. In recent months rather less 
has been heard of “ secondary” in- 
flation, but when the present business 
cycle enters upon its final phase— 
that of recession of prices and busi- 
ness activity—we shall doubtless be 
told that such inflation has run its in- 
evitable course, and that the country 
is suffering the natural results of the 
artificial stimulants applied during the 
past two years. 


Speculation Deprecated 


A fourth theory was gradually 
evolved during 1922, and is now held 
somewhat widely in banking and 
other influential circles. According 
to this, liquidation ran its natural 
course in 1920 and 1921, and was fol- 
lowed by a natural rebound of busi- 
ness which is gradually bringing 
prosperity. The improvement which 
has taken place is substantial and en- 
couraging, but there is now danger 
of inflation. Gold imports and the 
expansive power of the federal re- 
serve system are the dangerous fac- 
tors, and it is important that during 
1923 speculation should be held in 
leash and business kept on an even, 
conservative course. Prosperity is 
returning, but there is serious danger 
that bullish enthusiasm will lead to 
another boom which, as the result of 
an apparently strong banking situa- 
tion, may lead to a repetition of the 
excesses of 1919. Gold reserves are 
large, but we hold considerably more 
of the yellow metal than we can hope 
to retain permanently, and there is 
danger of unwise credit expansion 
leading to another period of inflation. 
This view is in some respects like our 
own, but it does not make allowance 
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ADJUSTED INDEX OF VOLUME OF MANUFACTURE (NORMAL = 100) 





Note: In constructing this index, both long-time tendencies and seasonal 
variations have been eliminated. The fluciuations of production reflected by 
the movements of the curve relate almost entirely to the business cycle. The 
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influences of industrial disturbances such as widespread strikes are, however, 


apparent in the lesser movements of 1922 and late 1919. 


Each series incor- 


porated in the index is adjusted for seasonal influence and converted to per- 


centages of normal. 


“Normal” here is statistically determined on the basis 


of experience of both good and bad years, long-time tendencies being con- 


sidered. 


In general, normal represents a condition above and below which 


| the fluctuations of the business cycle occur. 


swing of the 
it is 


for the inevitable up 


business cycle. It assumes that 
possible, through corrective action of 
the reserve banks or otherwise, to 
eliminate speculative and business en- 
thusiasm, and thereby flatten out the 
curve of the business cycle and keep 
business on what may be termed an 
even course, enjoying access to what 
is called a volume of bank 
credit but prompt correc 
tion the moment it departs from the 
If human nature 


from 


stable 

rece iving 
golden mean. were 
something different what it 1s, 
if enthusiasm could be largely elim- 
form of successful 


inated from any 


activity, and if there were some 


agency generally recognized to be 
enough to administer corrective 
at pre 
this opinion 
but with 


do not believe 


WIs¢ 
treatment in the right amount 
right 
might have its attractions; 


cisely the time, 
thines as they are, we 
that regulative measures can do more 
than moderate the 


ness expansion and depression 


busi 
With 


such as 


extremes of 


some misgivings, therefore, 
can never be eliminated from human 
affairs, but with confidence in the 
soundness of the present situation, we 
look forward to a continued upswing 
of the business cvcle. 
Reaction This Year 

hifth 
must not be left out ot 
holds that, 


doubtedly 


There is still a theory, which 
account It 
while business has un- 


improved very materially 
and will continue to advance tor sev 
eral months to there are 
maladjustments in the present 
situation which will bring a reaction 
between the spring and 

Che first trouble is that 
prosperity is unevenly distributed, 
nd that while the condition of the 
farmer has improved, his purchasing 


come, cer- 


tain 


time 


some 


fall of 


1923. 


has not been completely re- 
stored is that 
the prices of cotton, wool, construc- 
tion materials, and other basic com- 
modities have all risen to high levels, 
and that wages are beginning to ad- 
vance, so that operating costs are on 
the increase before a_ satisfactory 
margin of profit has been restored. 
It may be possible to advance the 
prices of finished products to an ex- 


power 
The second difficulty 


tent sufficient to compensate for 
higher cost; but in many _ lines, 
notably textiles, it is believed that 
stubborn resistance will be encoun- 
tered from consumers, who, especially 
if they be housewives, will ultimately 
have their way. In addition to this 


resistance of consumers, it is be- 


tion difficulties are likely to persist; 
but such factors have not been a con- 
trolling influence in the last two busi- 
ness cycles, and may not control at 
the present time. 
Conclusion 

Our own views are familiar to sub- 
scribers, and have been partially in- 
dicated in the above discussion of 
prevailing theories. We believe that, 
just as European complications have 
not prevented the development of a 
normal cyclical movement up from 
the recent depression, so they will 
not (barring another war) prevent 
the completion of this movement. 
We believe that the general trend of 
prices during the present decade will 
not be downward to the 1913 level; 
and that, even if, in some subsequent 
decade, that level is _ ultimately 
reached, we shall reach it only after 
the completion of a number of busi- 
ness cycles which will need to be in- 
cluded in the reckoning if the prob- 
able course of business is to be cor- 
rectly forecast. We have found that 
the war did not destroy the old land- 
marks, and that it has been possible 
since the spring of 1919 to forecast 
the major movements of business by 
the use of familiar statistical data. 
In January, 1923, we are somewhere 
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lieved further that business will suf 
fer from car and other 
transportation difficulties which will 
slow up the movement of goods and 


shortage 


increase credit requirements, which 


are already rising as the result of 
higher prices and of expanding busi- 
lhe ther« 
fore, is believed to be for rising costs. 
meagre profits, and increasing credit 
requirements, which will result in a 
definite reaction before the end of 
the present year. 

This last opinion seems to us to 
lay undue upon difficulties 
which prove as serious as 
anticipated Consumers’ resistance 
is always encountered when prices 
swing upward, except in times of wild 
inflation and extravagant spending, 
such as obtained in 1919. It may be 
serious in some lines of industry this 
year, but upon the present evidence 
it cannot be assumed at this time to 
be a condition that will generally pre- 
vail. Purchasing power is certainly 
upon the increase and may suffice for 
such a volume of production as we 
are likely to have. Labor shortage is 
already developing, and transporta- 


less activity. prospect, 


stress 


may not 


Newsonnl Rubber 


Petroleum Sugar 


Brick Steel beams 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


LANEOQUS 
near the middle of a tolerably normal 
business cycle which began in the 
middle of 1921 and should be com- 
pleted within three or four years 
from that date. 

The recovery of business has al- 
ready been substantial, and rests upon 
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a solid foundation. The fact tl 
buying is still conservative and c 
fined largely to current needs is ; 
a reason for pessimism, but evide: 
of the healthful character of 
movement of the last twelve mont 
When buying becomés excited 
feverish and credit becomes strain 
we shall expect a reversal of the pr 
ent upward tendency in general b: 
ness. Money is now in some dem: 
and rates are somewhat higher; 

we are only four months away fr 
the low point reached by our mo; 
curve after the recent liquidati 
credit is in no way strained, and : 
banking situation is absolutely soi 
Business conditions are uneven 

at some points unsatisfactory, | 
they are always so after a depress 
of such severity as that thror 
which we have passed. A return 
prosperity is the best and the o 
possible means of bringing into 

the factors which now suffer fr 
maladjustment. Renewed liquidati: 
even if it could be forced at this 1 
ment, would surely fall with chi: 
weight on producers of foodstuffs ; 
basic materials, as it usually tends 
do. We see no “ boom” in sight, a: 
none may develop during the presen 
business cycle. This has sometimes 
occurred in times past, and we hope 
it will be so in this instance. Current 
opinion would have been a poor guide 
at almost every stage of the present 
business cycle, since it is largely the 
creature of the moment and does not 
reckon sufficiently with the significant 
underlying factors. The only safe 
course been to follow the old 
landmarks and appraise current de- 
velopments in the light of fundamen- 
tal conditions which seem to govern 
the business cycle. Not because busi- 
ness sentiment is generally hopeful at 
the present moment, but because the 
underlying conditions reflected in our 
Statistics indicate continued improve- 
ment, we look forward to a year of 
good business in 1923. Leaving out 
of account unexpected developments 
in Europe, we believe the movement 
of money rates is the significant fac- 
tor at the time of writing. Until this 
indicates the approach of credit strin- 
shall expect 

tion of the upswing in business. 


has 


gency, we 
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Textile Leaders Hopeful of the Future 





Heads of Industry’s Associations Prophesy an Increased and More Profitable Business for 1923, at the Same Time 
Recognizing the Danger of Speculation in the Conduct of Manufacturing Operations, But Express- 


HE FOLLOWING opinions 
from leaders in the textile in- 
dustry, comprising certain of 
the presidents of textile as- 
sociations in the country were so- 
heited by TExtT1LE Wortp with the 
idea of giving to the trade a con- 
sensus of opinion from those who 
have been recognized as among the 
most outstanding figures in the re- 
spective divisions of the trade. It is 
interesting to note that the consensus 


ing the Belief That Past Experiences Will Prevent Disaster 


of opinion is optimistic. Recognizing 
the dangers of over-speculation and 


the disastrous results which might 
accrue from such a course, textile 
manufacturers agree that conditions 


would seem to make for better busi- 
ness during 1923 than in the preceding 
year and for the first six months at 
least there is no hesitation in prophe 
sying a healthy and profitable busi- 
ness. The statements of 
turers follow: 


manutac 


Cotton Goods Outlook 


By Robert 


LL business movement is a series 

of waves. Such waves are ee 
centuated both as to extent and degree | 
of sharpness by such international dis- 
turbances as the World War. In I1gI¢ 
and for the first four months of 192c 
cotton and its manufactures moved 
up steadily, then they dropped stead- 
ily until 1922 was well under way. 
This was a perfectly normal wave, but 
the five years of war preceding it ex- 
aggerated the movement tremendous- 
ly. The upward movement—the 
natural reaction from the fall of 1920 
and 192I—starting in 1922 is far more 
orderly and steady than its predeces- 
sor and evidently has not yet cul- 
minated. 

Beside the strength which is part 
of the natural economic trend there 
are several other factors today which 
make for strength in the cotton goods 
market. First and primarily, the 
strength of raw material, of which 
thefe is an undoubted shortage, and 
the price of which is steadily rising; 
second, the known scarcity of manu- 
factures of cotton. Underlying both 
these factors is the general soundness 
of business conditions in the United 
States. There is an abundance of 
money to be loaned at reasonable rates 
for sound industrial and, mercantile 
enterprise. Unemployment is vir- 
tually The building 
trades are continuing active, and such 
barometers as mail-order house dis- 


non-existent. 


* Of Amory, Browne & Co., and President 


National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers. 


Amory* 
1tribution and car loadings show a 
strong rising tide of business. Every 


indication is for good business for this 
year. The cotton goods business is 
reasonably certain to be very good for 
the first months of the year. 
There is only one thing which could 
possibly prevent business being good 
for the whole year; namely, a success 


six 


ful attempt to raise wages, combined 
with a price on raw cotton which 
would necessitate such costs as to pre 
clude successful distribution by the 
manufacturers, because the pyramid 
ing of cost incident to the system ot 
retail distribution would bring about 
a prive level at which the public might 
refuse to buy and force mills to shut 
down. However, there is no question 
that cotton goods purchased on pri 
vatling levels today should show th 
purchaser a handsome 
finally merchandised. 


pri fit when 


The only cloud on the horizon is 
the situation in Continental Europe. 
The action of the stock market, which 
in some mysterious way seems to feel 
the events to come six months ahead, 
would make it appear, however, that 
any calamity which could be imagined 
has been thoroughly discounted. 

It would seem, therefore, that mer 
chandising policies, certainly for th 
next six months and probably for thi 
rest of the year, should be based on the 
ground that business is going to be 
good, and that if conditions remain 
reasonably _ stable, 
prices will prevail. 


steadily rising 


Textile Outlook for 1923 


By C. E. Hutchison* 


B ROADLY speaking, all indica- 
tions point to good business in 
practically all lines for 1923. It is 


almost a safe prediction to say that 


an active and normally prosperous 
dusiness is assured for the first six 
months at least, and on that assump- 
ay sident, American Cotton Manufac- 


Association, Mt. Holly, N. C. 


tion there is no reason that the textile 
trade should be any exception, for it is 
a demonstrated fact that no one line 
of industry can be either prosperous 
or the reverse for an extended period 
and all other lines be otherwise, and 
no one section of our country can 
be prosperous or not prosperous for 
a great length of time and all other 


sections be otherwise. From the best 
information at hand it seems that the 
cloth business has, as a general rule, 
been more satisfactory than the yarn 
business during the past year, 
pecially among southern mills. 
[Inasmuch as the section of the tex- 
tile industry with which the writer 
is connected is the manufacture and 
sale of yarns, combed and carded, 
plain, mercerized and gassed, he will 
confine his views more particularly 


eS- 


to this branch of the industry. Since 
1920, 
this division of the industry has been 
very 


the deflation, which started in 


unsettled, and | might say, un 
satisfactory as a whole till 


quite re 
cently, some 


though descriptions, 
particularly high grade fine combed 
yarns have shown more or less sat- 
istactory results, but conditions in 
carded yarns have not as 


satisfactory. However, 


a rule been 
starting with 
the incoming ot new 


of 1922, which 


’ 


the cotton crop 
indicated a small or 
moderate vield, which indica- 
tion has been more than verified, and 
coupled with the 
and increase in 
industry, the 


very 


general 
nearly all 
yarn market 


expansion 
lines of 
has be- 


Moderately 


By Joseph 
Hk 


year 1923 will be accom 
panied by many of the condi 
tions of other years since the war, 
with, perhaps, a _ stronger trend 
toward stabilization 


Economically analyzed, I view the 
present condition and the 
he 
) 
I 


previous 
1921 and 
2 from the viewpoint of a man 
10 throws a 


conditions of 1920, 


ctic 
Ig2 
W larer boulder into the 
lake \s this 


splashes, several small 


center of a boulder 
waves are cre 
ated on the surface of the water, as 
well as several lines of smoothness. 
This has happened with the war— 
that being the first big “ splash,” and 
the large waves of prosperity just the 
opposite of the ‘ splash.” 
that, we have the 


which 


Following 
smaller waves 
hectic peaks of 
level spots repre 
senting the final placing of business 
on a sounder and better basis. 

Now, my thought in reference to 


represent the 
each year, and the 


the. year of 1923 is this: I believe 
there was a slight amount of over- 
buying in the latter part of 1922, 


which will cause a slight cessation in 
the spring of this year. 
will be borne out by the economic 
markets and stock markets. I look 
for April to be the end of any “ bull” 


movement in stock prices. I also 


I believe this 
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come active with a 


and advancing prices. 


demand 
With the ten- 
dency of new mill construction in the 
South towards 


strong 


weaving instead of 
making yarns for the market, it looks 
as though conditions in yarn manu- 
facturing will continue to improve 
till yarns will again be on a satisfac- 
tory basis and in keeping with other 
branches of the textile industry, 
which as a whole, with practically all 
other commodities, are apparently on 
a healthy basis. 
With — the 


amount ol 


comparatively small 
unemployment; with 
for all legitimate en- 
with the railroads all plac- 
ing vast orders for rolling stock and 
betterments; with higher prices for 
farm products, which all make for 
increased buying power, it looks as 
though we are in for a _ protracted 
period of general prosperity. How- 
ever, to maintain this, having in mind 
the unsettled conditions in Europe, it 
is essential that we all conduct our 
affairs with 
what 


ample money 


t¢ rprises : 


prudence, as we know 
happened during the sudden 
unheaval in 1914, and the sudden re- 


action in business in 1920, 


Optimistic 
H. Zens* 


look forward to a break in cotton be- 
tween now and August 1. However, 
before this break starts, I believe the 
present level of cotton prices will pass 
the present market. 

American manufacturers have a 
marvelous ability to assimilate both 
the good and bad, and I believe the 
end of the year should bring us back 
to a more level and even current of 
the flow of production and sales than 
we have had for some time. 

Of course, it is only natural that I 
am extremely optimistic regarding 
hosiery. I personally follow an eco 
nomic trend that I believe is indi- 
vidual in this respect by watching 
most carefully the sales of men’s ho 
siery as compared with women’s, and 
my experience has been that, when 
the factories are producing to their 
capacity on women’s hosiery, times 
are not prosperous; while, when my 
normal production of men’s 
reaches its peak, I feel that, 
nomically, things have become 
and brighter. 

Whenever I am confronted with a 
story of gloom from other manufac- 
turers, or men in other lines of busi- 
ness, I cannot help but visualize the 
thousands of children born each year 
who must be clothed with the prod- 
uct of our industry. 

I am absolutely opposed to the ac- 


hose 
eco- 


bette r 
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tion of large stocks in our 1n- 


for this year in anticipation of 


boom that may be conceived in 


minds of the over-optimistic, tor 


large stocks, when not moved, invari- 


ibly produce a depressing effect, both 


retailer and the jobber, as 
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well as causing a great deal of unrest. 

lo sum up, | look for a good year 
who are guided 
wisely and by a study of general con- 
ditions, and not by signs on desks 
Do It Now”; or—* Make 
Week.” 


in business to those 


such as 


Vhis l (,00d 


Improvement in Underwear 


By EU. 


industry 1s 
Year with a 


; “nit underweat 
facing the New 
feeling of optimism 
With improvement 
general, fuller employment of labor, 
prospects for the farmer brighter, all 
meaning increased purchasing power, 
and the small underwear 
by jobbers and retailers, 
turers of knitted underwear 
. much improved demand fot 
throughout 1923, and 
initial fall orders support this view 
as they show an encouraging increase 


in business in 


carry-over 
manufac 
ire lk 0k 

ing tor 


their product 


IQ22 


in volume over those of 
° Pre 
Manuf 


Lynt * 


(Quotations were made attractive as 
due to resistance to price advances on 
the part of the buyers, and keen com- 
petition among manufacturers to se- 
cure early business, opening prices 
were considerably below the cost ot 
replacement. The advances over last 
when made were merely nomi 


the first 


vear 

nal which would indicate that 

few months’ operations will show a 
irrow margin of profit if any. 


1 
} 
I 


However, this situation with con- 


correct itself and 
probably see prices 


lemand 
months 
litted 


mantut 


must 


vill 


tinued 
\ 
iter 
co inees : as 
underwear closely in line 


icturing costs ind the 


for material. 


Optimism in Worsted Yarns 


By Stanley R. Stager* 


A> the United States has practi- 
cally export trade in wool 
manufactures, the outlook 1923 
in the worsted and woolen spinning 
industry can be measured only by an 
estimate of our productive capacity as 
against domestic demands, gauged by 
economic and political influences af- 
fecting such demands and the pur- 
chasing power to buy. 

With the country’s finances in ex- 
cellent condition and capital procur- 
able for every sound enterprise, labor 


no 


lor 


* President National Assoclation 
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of Wor- 


eted 


tully employed, an encouraging in- 
crease in valuation of farm products, 
a low mark, 
market—it 1s 
outlook for 
Spinners, how- 


stocks of merchandise at 
and a firm raw 
not difficult to 
1923 with optimism. 
ever, do not expect a boom, but are 
cautiously, avoiding long- 
term contracts, and discouraging all 
elements of speculation in both buy- 
ing and selling wherever possible, be- 
lieving that with conservative trading 
the demand will continue in fair vol- 
ume, and at sound but profitable 
prices throughout the year. 


wool 


view the 


moving 


Blanket Outlook Brighter 


By J. E. Edgerton* 


HE outlook for the blanket 
branch of the textile industry is 
the beginning of 
this season has been at any 
time the World War. 
Wool and other of the principal raw 
materials used in the manufacture of 
bed blankets have advanced sharply 
the prevailing the 
opening of last season, and there have 


brighter at 
than it 
since 


much 
other 
above prices at 
al advances in the sales 


price of the finished products. But, 
the advance in the fin- 


been substant 
on the whole, 
ished product has been materially less 
materials. This means, 
of course, smaller margins and a 

necessity for economical op- 

nd larger individual produc- 


than in raw 


For the first time since deflation set 
in after the war, jobbers and mer 
chants are breaking away from the 


“han 


1 to mouth” policy and are buy- 


Association of 
anon Tenn.) 


National 
Let 


®* President f 
Manufacturers and of 
Woolen Mills 


ing more treely and with more con- 
fidence. It appears that for the most 
part the plethora of cheap blankets 
unloaded upon the market by the Gov- 
ernment during the past four years 
and by manufacturers who had large 
accumulations on their hands result 
ing from the arbitrary cancellations 
of contracts by merchants in 1920 
when the market was declining and 
from operations while there was no 
market, has cleaned up. The 
blanket mi: therefore, in an 
ind 


been 
irket 1S, 
condition 


' 161 
reailthy 


unusually 


strong 


Blanket 


Another feature of 


Mill Increase 

blanket 
is noteworthy is the 
extraordinary within the 
past few years in the number of blan- 
mills. 
ing the war days when there was an 
demand and a restricted 
when price of any- 
a matter of considera- 
unless it were 


the 
business which 
increase 
ket This increase began dur- 
expanded 
supply and 
thing was not 
tion to 


+} 
tne 


consumers 


In that case, the article was 
cheap and _ undesirable. 
Che various allied governments, too, 
millions of blankets and 
to pay high prices for 
them. As a consequence, new tac- 
tories were built, machinery in 
other textile plants was diverted to 
the making of blankets, and old build- 
ings were drafted for service as shel- 
tor quickly assembled blanket 
machinery. There has been an increase 
cf perhaps more than one hundred per 
cent. in blanket production in Amer- 
ica within the past five years. The 


sinall. 


rejected as 


were needing 
were willing 


ters 
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intensified competition resulting fr 
this expansion of supply has made 
blanket business much more inter 
ing. Not only have the margins 
profit become much smaller, but 
ter blankets are being made and t 
is more of a premium upon effic 
management and unit production 

While, therefore, it is becon 
more and more difficult to succee 
the blanket business as it is in ey 
thing else, incentives are stron 
conditions healthier, and optin 
more pronounced. 


Knitted Outerwear Progress Large 


By A. S. 


A- regards the’ 1923 outlook for 
knitted outerwear, this indus- 
try includes a large number of prod- 
ucts made from a variety of raw ma- 
terials, so that in viewing the outlook, 
it is necessary to consider same from 
the standpoint of the various yarns 
used, as well as from the standpoint 
products manufactured 
by this industry. 

rhe principal raw materials used in 
the manufacture of the various prod- 
of knitted are silk 
irtificial silk, mohair, worsted, wool. 
alpaca, camel’s hair, and various 
similar yarns of that character, as 
well as cotton yarns. 

\ll of these raw materials, with the 

xception of artificial silk yarns, are 
considerably higher in price today 
than they were during the past year, 
and prices of knitted outerwear made 
therefrom, at today’s selling prices, 
do not fully reflect these advanced 
prices, due partly to the fact that 
many mills still base their selling 
prices on the lower cost of such of 
these yarns as were previously pur- 
chased, and some of which they still 
have on hand. 

It is therefore reasonable to 
sume that the manufacturers of vari- 
articles of knitted outerwear 
made from these various yarns, will 
compelled to advance their 
prices to a parity with the current 
prices of the yarns. 


»f the various 


ucts outerwear 


as- 
ous 


soon be 


Developments to Continue 
As regards the outlook for the vari- 
ous articles of knitted outerwear, if 


* President Nation Knitted 


\ssociation. 


Outerwear 
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the recent past can be taken as 

criterion for the future, it can be 
sumed that the vast strides made 
this industry will not only be cont 
ued but will become cumulat: 

greater. 

Due to the extensive publicity 
paign, which ist being carried on 
this industry, through the Nati 
Knitted Outerwear Association, 
trade, as well as the consuming 
lic, are fast becoming acquainted wit! 
the advantages of knitted outerwea 
trom the standpoint of durable wear- 
ing qualities, well as comfort 
economy and beauty. 

Among the principai articles of 
knitted outerwear may be mentioned 
the following: 

Knitted fabrics made from artificial 
silk, as well from worsted and 
woolen yarns; sweaters and scaris 
for men, women and children; knit- 
ted dresses and knitted capes for 
women; knitted articles of all descrip- 
tions for infants’ wear; knitted caps 
and knitted gloves; men’s knitted 
neckwear and mufflers, and bathing 
suits. 

In the last decade the sales of knit. 
ted outerwear have increased over 
twenty fold and in view of the stren- 
uous efforts which are being made 
throughout the National Association 
to improve and standardize the quali- 
ties and the diligence with which the 
designers of the industry are con- 
stantly producing the new ideas and 
new models, there is every reason for 
assuming that the growth of this in 
dustry will continue at the same or 
even at a greater rate in the near 
tuture. 


as 


as 


Future Price Problem 


By C. A. Root* 


A [ the present writing the out- 
look for at least four to six 


months of 1923 is very promising 
here seems to be a shortage of mer- 
chandise and buyers are very willing 
to place orders for future deliveries 
ind I believe that if prices can be 
kept within reasonable limits 
should experience a prosperous year 
However, if have to experience 
wage advances and further advances 
believe we will 


we 
we 


in raw material, I 


Asso- 


* President Manufacturers Textile 


ciation 


find it a difficult time later in the 
to do business. 

I think that every effort should 
made by the manufacturer, the n 
tacturing clothiers and retailers 
see that the people get clothing 
the very lowest possible price, as !a 
elements of our population have | 
very difficult time in this readjust: 
period, and everything possible should 
be done to keep the spread between 
the raw material and the finished 
»yroduct as low as it can be 


ent 
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Financial Opinions Regarding ‘Textile Conditions 


Bankers’ Forecasts of the Future Typify a Conservative Attitude Respecting Possible Developments of an International 
Character and Their Possible Bearing Upon the Situation During the Second Half of Year 
—Opinions as to Immediate Future Generally Hopeful 


N the final analysis much of 
the success of any industry is 
dependent upon the attitude of 
the banking fraternity toward 
that industry. Financial interests 
may make or mar the success of 
manufacturing operations, according 
to their belief or lack of belief in the 
soundness of conditions and in the 
prospects for profitable business in 
the future. Therefore the statements 
of bank . officials whose connection 
vith financial institutions that have 
greater or less interest in the textile 
ndustry form an integral part of a 
forecast regarding conditions in this 
ndustry. 
These statements amplify as well 
fortify the opinions of manufac- 





turers which appear elsewhere and 
while, as is natural with this class, 
possibly greater conservatism is to be 
noted in opinions respecting the fu- 
ture, it is salutary to note the ex- 
pressions regarding the possible lions 
in the way which must be met and 
whose ferocity may be greater in 
imagination than in actual combat. 
Chis class of financial leader is like- 
wise optimistic about 1923, but with 
an international viewpoint recognizes 
the complications which may be in 
evidence and may possibly affect the 
latter part of the 
thought as to the immediate 
however, 1s 
Bankers’ opinions follow: 


Their 
future, 


vear 


universally optimistic. 


Outlook and Review 


By Francis 


RADE and finance in the United 
States at the beginning of 1922 
still under the shadow of the 

marked depression of 1921, when 
rashing prices, greatly reduced ex- 
port trade, difficult and costly busi- 
ness readjustments, and widespread 
unemployment had characterized an 
extremely trying period. It may be 
recalled that the peak of the boom 
period following the war was 
reached in May, 1920, and the low 
point in the succeeding collapse of 
trade and industry came in the sum- 
ner and fall of 1921. It is striking 
evidence of the great resilience of 
his nation that, in spite of the seri- 
usly adverse influences which per- 
sisted in 1922, the closing months of 
the vear disclosed a situation in gen- 
eral very materially improved, as 
ompared with conditions twelve 
months prior. 

Since the beginning of 1922 the 
general level of prices has been ad- 
ancing and the volume of industrial 
utput has been increasing. Between 
une, 1921, and June, 1922, produc- 
on in basic industries increased 24 
er cent., and the volume of business, 

measured by bank debits, ex- 
panded 19 per cent. There has been 
marked improvement in the iron and 
steel industry, which is now employed 
tabout 80 per cent. of capacity. All 

f the textile industries are now very 
active and the automobile manufac- 
have had a very prosperous 
Unemployment throughout the 
ry has ceased to be a serious 
m; in fact, there is a marked 
hortage of common labor. The high- 
tcr mark in car loadings has been 

d. The year has been a very 
one in building operations, and 
tivity has been clearly reflected 


were 


t 


resident Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
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in the many industries which are 


called up for construction materials. 

The recovery from the depressed 
conditions of 1921 has been main- 
tained steadily during 1922, in spite 
of the seriously retarding influence 
of industrial strife, notably the wage 
struggle in the coal industry, in which 
for six months the unionized miners 
were idle, while the disastrous strike 
of the shop employes of the railroads 
also added its burdens to the year’s 
economic problem. The direct and 
indirect which were inflicted 
upon the nation by these strikes can- 
not be estimated accurately, but they 
undoubtedly amounted to many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. 


losses 


Wages and Prices 


A disturbing characteristic of tne 
period of readjustment 
which the country has passed during 
the’ last eighteen months is the in- 
equality of the reductions which have 
taken place in wages and prices, in- 
equalities which still persist and cre- 
ate a constant strain on the economic 
organization of the nation. While 
wages in many industries have been 
reduced, the miners have thus 
far succeeded in retaining the war- 
time scale. The same is true of the 
cotton textile workers and, to a great 
extent. of those employed by the 
railroads. High labor costs for fuel 
and transportation have their 
reflection in enhanced 
duction in all industries 


through 


coal 


direct 
costs of pre 


and in the 


heightened cost of living for every 
class. They also have their direct 
influence upon foreign trade by 


weakening our ability to compete 
overseas markets. These 
have weighed with special burden 
upon the agricultural classes. as the 

1 in prices of 


conditions 


fall in the 


farm products 


Y 


greater than 
the average reduction ot prices of all 
commodities, while transportation 
and the cost of many ot the things 
which the farmer must buy still re- 
main at a high level. 


has been considerably 


Che difficulties of the tarming 
class have led to political agitation 
tor his relief and there has been 


tormed in Congress 
cultural 


definite agri- 
bloc which proposes to in- 
stitute special financiai legislation in 
aid of the interests. 
tnere has, however, been a consider- 
able improvement im the position oi 
the farmers. The value ot twelve 
leading crops tor the year is estimated 
at $5,980,000,000, as compared with 
$4,705,000,000 a year ago. This im- 
provement may tend to modify some 
vi the radical proposals which have 
been brought forward for the exten- 
sion of credit to farmers. 


agricuitural 


he cotton farmer has been espe- 
cially fortunate in the current 
as the price of his staple, which was 
1642 cents in January, has risen to 
above 25 cents. A crop of ten mil- 
lion bales sold at this price level 
would bring a return of more than a 
billion and a quarter dollars to the 
South and notably restore the pur- 
chasing power of that part of the 
country, as well as clear away an ac- 
cumulation of debts. The 
textile industries which were among 
the first to feel the effects of the de- 
pression have also been the first to 
recover, 


yeal, 


cotton 


They are operating close to 
capacity and the 495,344 bales con- 
sumed in September made the larg- 
est figure for that month in any year 
1917. The general 
prices of cotton goods has not varied 
materially from that of a year ago. 


~Ince€ level of 


The financial situation during th« 
vear has been satisfactory. The trend 
ot prices of stocks and bonds was 
steadily upward for the first nine 
months of the year, and the recent 
recessions have not been interpreted 
as presaging a continuing fall in 
levels. The Government has 
conducted its first refunding opera- 
tion with marked 
continued its determined 
reduce expenditures. 


price 


and has 
efforts to 
A noteworthy 
characteristic of the present financial 
situation in the United States is the 
unusual total of gold held in the coun- 
try, estimated at nearly $3,900,000,- 
about eighteen 


millions = since \ugust I, 


success, 


ooo, an increase of 
hundred 


1OT4. 


Foreign Trade Maintained 


lhe foreign trade of the United 
States has held up remarkably well 
during the vear considering the many 
which have existed. De- 


depression of European 


handicaps 


spite the 


countries, exports to those markets 
have been fairly well maintained and 
in some way methods have been 
found to finance this trade. A con- 
siderable volume of foreign invest- 
ment has no doubt been a factor in 
supporting this commerce. Lhe slump 
in export trade which 
the first half of 1921 was arrested 
in the early summer of that year and 
that time the value of ship- 


ments abroad has fallen below $300,- 


occurred in 


since 


000,000 a month only during the pe- 
riod trom November, KF eb- 
ruary, 1922, inclusive. and 
grain have been the chief items in 
export, but im recent months an im- 
provement has 


1921, to 
Cotton 


been sales 
abroad of manufactured articles. On 
September 21 the new McCumber- 
lordney tariff went into effect. This 
legislation can scarcely fail to attect 
our international trade adversely, al- 
though there is not as yet a clear in- 
dication of this result. 

The record of American 
has been less satisfactory. l*reight 
rates have fallen heavily. lhe oper- 
ations of the United States Shipping 
Board still show heavy deficits, and 
an effort is being made to solve the 
difficulties of the situation by subsidy, 
for which legislation is now pending 


noted in 


shipping 


in Congress. 


\fter a year of bountiful crops, 
uuproving prices and increasing 1in- 
dustrial activity, the outlook for the 
future may be considered distinctly 
favorable. In any event, the definite 
basis for continued prosperity now 
exists, although it must be admitted 
that the road ahead 1s by no means 
free from obscurities and obstruc- 
tions. 

A well sustained volume of for- 


eign trade, for example, is an impor- 
tant element in a satisfactory eco- 
nomic situation in the United States, 
and there is ample cause for appre- 
hension over the present financial 
and economic difficulties in Europe, 


for which a solution is still to be 


found. A_ serious reaction would 
certainly result in America if the 
great Continental markets were 


thrown into further disorganization. 


Financial Outlook Good 


Phe financial outlook is excellent 
and gives assurance of ability to 
support any sound development of 
business that may be desired. Through 


the soldiers’ 
honus bill the nation has for the time 
being escaped the enormous financial 
burden which would have been im- 
that legislation, the 
ffort to secure a blanket distribution 
1f public funds to the soldiers of the 
late war will undoubtedly be con- 
tinued and, if successful, would con- 
stitute a serious check to hoped-for 
159 


the President’s veto of 


posed by but 





712 


ion Ot taxation and 
f the national debt 


amortiza- the nation are many and difficult and 


will severely test its capacity to man- 
its with wisdom, There 
is evident a tendency to experiment 
with finance and admin- 
(he restriction of istration which have been often dis- 
| the credited by past experience, and un- 

al position of organized 1: less this tendency can controlled 
rortunate position may 


seriously compromised. 


(he labor situation also is fraught 4g¢ affairs 


with obvious danger to the balanced 
and orderly readjustment of the eco- theories ot 
nomic Structure. 


on has strengthened 
be 
our present 
arding has recently de- 
lhe favorable features in the pres- 

the United States, 

secm definitely to 

and 


rable ones, 


‘tain a sane 
the prospect ot 
for the 


nditions 
1923 at ieast, 


and 
lifficulties to which 
Suc- 
the 
the nation 


made can b 


ards prosperity. overcome, 
he 1 yo NIZE place 
dom can in a stronger economic and financial 


anted., posi 


means takel 1K oT 


Its situa- 
favorable indeed 
with that of most 
other great countries in the world to- 
day, where 


than ever betore. 


demand in intelligent 


tiative deemed 
the part 
the leaders and majority of the 
il they to be The 
ms in industry, finance and in 


Matiol al 


may be 


of 
t110n 


sustained courage on when compared 


eopl are assured. far heavier burdens exist 


more 


probli and far and critical 


problems now confront their people. 


Conditions in U.S. Healthy 


By George E. Roberts* 


harassing 


relations which confrcnt 


GREAT 


place in 


A recovery has taken 

the past year. The 
most important feature of it has been 
the improvement in the prices of agri 
cultural products, tending to restore 
the normal relationship between these 
and the products of the other indus 
tries lhe final estimate by the De- 
partment of the 
1922 gives them 
the value for 
This means so much 


and with a reservation as to European 
conditions, the outlook for 1923 is ex- 
cellent. The principal industries have 
all the business in sight they need to 
have to make a prosperous year; the 
only question is whether it will re- 
main in sight if industrial costs move 
higher. The margin of profit upon 
which employers are working, how- 
ever, is very small. In most of the 
industries goods cannot be sold today 
on a replacement basis. Such profits 
as there are result from making up 
materials bought at lower prices than 


Agriculture upon 


value of the crops of 
as $1,800,000,000 over 


the year 1921. 


additional purchasing power to be ex- 


pended the other industries, 


among 


TEXTILE WORLD 


are features 


of the 1923 situation 
prompting the business man to oper- 
ate with caution. 

Secretary Wallace, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, names “ con- 
tinued high freight rates and main- 
tenance of industrial wages at near 
war-time among the 
causes of present agricultural dis- 
On the other hand, Secretary 
Davis, of the Department of Labor, 
congratulates organized 


levels” as 


tress. 


labor upon 
its success in defeating the attempts 
to reduce wages. 


Course of Wages 
The 


trie Ss 


workers in the 
the 


one 


indus- 
states 
reduc- 
tion from the top wages of the boom 
period, of 22'% per 
| ‘| he V 


ver, 1920. 
its recovery. 


textile 


outside of Southern 


have taken only general 


cent. in Decem 


are now moving fcr 


he average hourly 
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wages of all labor in twenty-three 
leading industries covered by the in 
vestigations of the National Indus 
trial Conference Board were 108 pe: 
cent. higher in September, 1922, than 
in July, 1914. 

On the other hand, the farmer 
took an almost perpendicular reduc 
tion, averaging about 50 per cen 
from the top level of 1920, fror 
which they have recovered about 
per cent., and the average purcha 
ing power of the principal farm pro 
ucts in October, 1922, was only 65 p 
cent. of what it was in 1913. 

For organized labor to demand t} 
re-establishment of the highest wag: 
of the boom period while buying far 
products upon the present level w 
be an effort to perpetuate an unfa 
advantage and deprive the farmer 
the moderate gain he has made 
the past year. 


European Settlement Needed 


By Percy H. Johnston* 


T is beyond the ability of any man 

to forecast what the year 1923 
holds in store for the American busi- 
ness man. America is sound to the 
the large majority of our 
people believe in the constitution and 
in property rights. The feeling of 
unrest that followed the World War 
and its dreadful consequences is not 
unnatural and is another evidence of 
history repeating itself. 


core; 


It is futile for us to look for the re- 
turn of full prosperity in America 
until we have taken the lead in the 
re-establishment of war-torn Europe 
on a sound economic basis. We have 


* President, 
New York. 


Chemical National Bank of 


business men in any number of our 
great cities capable of taking a lead- 
ing part with European business men 
in a round-table creditors’ conference, 
where, stripped of politics and diplo- 
macy, a settlement could be reached— 
a settiement that would be within.the 
ability of all to meet. This is what 
will eventually have to be done— 
the sooner the better, and the more 
quickly it is accomplished, just so 
much will the world once 
again start on its upward journey. 

We in America have never lacked 
courage to tackle the job. I do not 
believe we will fail to undertake this 
one when once our people understand 
the true situation. 


earlier 


and they are all feeling the benefit 


ar ended with the best holi- 
ade on record and with practi 
the 
he tendency to 
that 
the slack has been taken up and this 


cally 
able 


higher wages and 


full employment for avail 


labor supply 
prices shows 
means that the situation is nearly as 


good as it can be. Some 


readjust 
ments may be desirable, but when the 
industries are operating at capacity 
limit of their labor supply 
do no more, except as 
ds may be improved. Moreover, 
that 
additional 


rt a cvcle of 


they have reached stage, 


is danger that pres- 


rising wages 


alwavs unhealthful and 
After everv period of 
| ictivitv business 

nt of 
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mm the threa 


are now prevailing. This is so be 
cause industrial costs have 
been maintained at a high level after 
the buying power of a portion of the 
consuming public has been reduced. 
Under such conditions every increase 


certain 


in costs must be passed on to con- 
sumers, who for the most part are 
the wage-earners themselves, and the 
farmers. 


Relations of Labor and Capital 
This 


wag 


attitude on the part of the 
workers is due to the common 
habit of thinking of wages as wholly 
a matter between employer and em 
ploye, and that the higher 
the better for the 


Neither assumption is correct, viewing 


wages are 


fixed emplove 


the interests of labor as a whol 
When it is known that wages, prices, 


1 


consumption and employment are 


cl sely rel ited. the fall icv of this 14ea 


will be 


"1 


seen. compensatl n ot 


groups coul raised together, 


obody would be benefited, and on the 
hand if 


compensation is raised 


in a few industries alone, the effect 


will be to curtail emplovment in those 
industries. 
The upward tendency of wages and 


prospect of another coal strike 


Profitable Period for Textiles 


By W. E. Lake* 


ROM personal observation, and 

principally through personal con- 
versation with a number of textile 
people, and the study of conditions 
surrounding individual concerns with 
whom we are doing business, the con- 
clusion which I have reached regard- 
ing the textile industry for 1923, is 
that it should be, 


through talking with and studying 
cases in one particular part of the 
country, but New England and repre- 
sentative of the South as 
well. 

The unfavorable symptom 
which I have been able to observe is 
the fact that prices in the jobbing 
trade have advanced to a very marked 
degree, and quite rapidly, and this in 
my mind is an unhealthy condition, 
as later on it may be the cause of a 
reaction which may bring about losses 
and consequent deadening of trade 


sections 


only 


on the whole, and 
barring any unforeseen upheaval, a 
very profitable period. 

This opinion is reached, not only 


ident 


rhe 
nal Bank, New 


Mechanics 
York City 


and 


Looking Ahead Hopefully 


By Nathan S. Jonas* 


just closed witnessed compares with increases in output 


steel mills, of 


7 yeal 


substantial general business re- 
The Department of 


reports an 


70 per cent.; of peti 
leum, 15 per cent.; of rubber, 40 

cent.; of automobiles and of build 
construction, 50 per cent. 


1e increase was 20 per ce! 


covery Com- 
increase of about 
the production of 
commodities over the 
previous year, textile mills’ output in- 
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per cent. Previous liquidation w 
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hich has contributed materially to 

e subsequent recovery. 

it seems to me that all persons who 
re in any way interested in the tex- 
t.le industry have reason to be pleased 
ith the improvement that has taken 
place in the industry since last year, 
hen serious disturbances impended, 
especially in connection with labor 
niatters. 

Increases in the prices of raw ma- 
terials in the past year have been 
bstantial, although prices for the 
articles manufactured from _ those 
w materials have not correspond- 
ingly advanced. 


oe 


_— 


Strong Technical Position 

All textiles are in strong technical 
positions and for the time being labor 
troubles are in the past. Industry 
generally is active and the most reli- 
able indications point to a very satis- 
factory business in the industry for 
at least the first part of the present 
year. 

\ forecast of probable develop- 
ments in the industry, however, must 
give due consideration to the funda- 
meutal factors of raw material prices, 
the buying power of consumers, and 
the volume of production. 

In the cotton field there is a very 
satisfactory outlook for the next four 
months. After the spring business, 
however, merchants will probably 
prefer to work “close” to their re- 
quirements, having their stocks low 
and their commitments light, so that 
a quiet time in this line may be ex- 
pected during the summer months. 

The governor of the Federal Re- 
serve bank of Atlanta, Ga., is au- 
thority for the statement that there 
has been an advance in the value of 
the southern crop of cotton, of ap- 
proximately one billion dollars, which 
has placed the southern farmer on his 
feet, after two years of struggle 
against adverse business conditions. 
Prices for wool are also firm. Owing 
to special conditions that prevail in 
the silk market, by reason of the 
“Syndicate ” control, prices of silk do 
not as closely depend on supply and 
demand as those for the other com- 
modities. Silk prices can never be 
said accurately to reflect actual sup- 
ply and demand, on account of this 
element of uncertainty. 


High Cost of Production 
(he potential purchasing power of 
consumers might warrant us in look- 
ing for continued firm demand. But 
we must remember that labor has not 
been deflated, a factor which, com- 
| with the prices of raw mate- 
tials, may mean production at costs 
that may make prohibitive selling 
prices, so far as the consumer is con- 
cerned. And so, while there is good 
n for optimism regarding the 
‘st part of the year, there is much 
on: for doubt regarding the later 


OT ) 
AuO 1S, 


BE 


‘ present high prices of raw ma- 
$s are not reflected in present 
of finished goods, and it should 
ore be a subject for serious re- 
‘ct: on, as to whether future probable 
Mercases will still be within the buy- 
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ing power of the public; for if they 
are not, then another buyers’ strike 
would be the result. 

Nevertheless, the farmer has been 
paying for the articles he used, 
prices altogether disproportionate to 
those he has received for his own 
products. The improvement in the 
farmer’s situation, however, con- 
tinues although his prices are still 
out of line with those of the manu- 
factured goods he needs. His buying 
power is correspondingly diminished 
and for this reason we may not be 
able to count on a normal power of 
consumption in the agricultural sec- 
tions. 

Therefore, unless there is an early 
clearing in the foreign situation it 
would not be surprising if a period 
of severe reaction resulted. If we re- 
member that only about 85 per cent. 
of our production in this country 
can be domestically consumed, and 
that the remaining 15 per cent., con- 
stituting surplus, and _ representing 
profit must have export outlet, since 
profitable production depends abso- 
lutely upon the advantageous disposi- 
tion of that 15 per cent., we will have 
a picture of the present possibilities. 
lf the foreign situation clears up, we 
can get rid of this surplus, otherwise 
we are likely to find it on our hands— 
with an almost certain 
prices. 


decline in 


If prices continue firm, the pro- 
ducers of agricultural products may 
be enabled to meet the higher prices, 
which will then obtain. Since labor 
unions are fighting not so much for 
increases today, as to maintain exist- 
ing wage rates, the factor of domestic 
consumption is likely to remain con- 
stant, and the principal relief to be 
expected, if at all, is the foreign ab- 
sorption of the 15 per cent. surplus, 
to which reference has been made. 
Of course, definite moves might be 
made to restrict production, and thus 
artificially to maintain prices. 


Uncertainty—Late in Year 


The consumption of cotton mills in 
the last two months, has been above 
the pre-war average. In woolen and 
worsteds, consumption has also been 
high. In silks, however, it is very 
much below the average. Not more 
than 20 per cent. of the silk mills are 
active today, according to leading 
authorities. The past five months’ 
average production. in the mills has 
been about 70 per cent., or on a scale 
below which it is impossible to reduce 
production and do business on a 
profitable basis, for overhead remains 
practically the same, whether a mill is 
running 50 per cent. or 70 per cent. 
capacity. 

Therefore, the period beyond the 
first five months of the year appears 
to me to be fraught with so much un- 
certainty and danger, that the great- 
est care should be observed; the out- 
come as stated depending largely on 
developments in foreign affairs. 

The increases in the prices of agri- 
cultural products in the South and 
West have added approximately one 
billion and a half of dollars to the 


buying power of the public, as com- 
pared with 1921. That amount of 
money added to the farmers’ potential 
buying power means that they can 
not only reduce loans but that they 
can and will buy a great volume of 
merchandise as well, despite the re- 
striction to their buying power al- 
ready mentioned. 

The extent of the building revival 
assures employment to large numbers 
for at least four or five months. The 
steel industry, due largely to the 
automobile business, has a bright out- 
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look. Plans for 1923 call for the pro- 
duction of many million new cars, 
one establishment alone planning to 
turn out 24,000 automobiles a day. 
Increased earning power has enabled 
the railroads to place orders for cars, 
which are reflected in the unfilled 
tonnage statement of the steel cor- 
poration. These developments, com- 
bined with increased potential buying 
power, will doubtless provide our in- 
dustries with profitable occupation 
for at least a third and possibly, the 
entire first half of the present year. 


Year Opens Favorably 


By John Bolinger* 


N° prediction as to the possible de- 


velopment in the textile field 
could survey more than six months. 
Were we concerned with our own af- 
fairs alone, conditions would point to 
an exceptionally good year ahead. 
Even when discounting the doubtful 
factors, there remain sound reasons 
for optimism throughout the coming 
spring season. The snarl of European 
affairs must continue to be an impor- 
tant factor in the textile situation, 
both as regards cotton and wool. 
While at the moment the prospect is 
encouraging, there is, of course, to be 
considered that crop reports next 
spring may have a depressing effect. 

Last year, there had been a general 
planning of cotton-growers for a good 
crop. Here in this country, hopes 
were blighted by the floods and the 
effect of the boll weevil. Early last 
vear the mills recognized the pos- 
sibility of a short crop. Asa result of 
their action in backing their opinion 
at that time, they benefitted to a con- 
siderable extent. They also, both in 
the case of cotton and woolen manu- 
facturers, derived benefit from the 
fact that the market generally was 
short of stocks of manufactured goods. 
The mills throughout the country had 
been profitably employed for prac- 
tically the entire year, with the ex- 
ception of those northern mills af- 
fected by strikes and labor distur- 
bances. 

The activity of the cotton textile in- 
dustry has been almost at _ full 
capacity. In November it was operat- 
ing 100 per cent. of spindle capacity. 
The consumption of raw cotton by 
mills during November amounted to 
577,561 bales, this figure being the 
largest for consumption since Novem- 
ber, 1917. There is also ahead of the 
mills a considerable 
filled orders, with the additional ad 
vantage that stocks on hand of manu 
factured goods are generally small. 

While consumption fell off in De- 
cember, and manufactured stocks are 
at present slightly larger than one year 
there is nothing to indicate, 
barring, of course, the European sit- 
uation, that the position of the indus- 
try is not especially sound. 

There been some fear mani- 
fested at the reduction in carry-over 
and falling off in cotton production, 


volume of un 


ago, 


has 
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not only here but abroad. It may be a 
fact that mills’ stocks and other stocks 
of raw staple may be fairly consider- 
able. Even were a great deal more 
raw cotton in sight, it would have to 
be the right grade in the right place to 
be of benefit. A New Bedford spin- 
ner’s cotton requirements would not 
be helped by his knowing that the 
staple he needed was stored in Liver- 
pool. 

The cotton carry-over this year, 
2,828,000 bales, is the lowest in seven 
years. The increase in domestic con- 
sumption and the growing demand 
abroad for our raw staple, considered 
in the light of this shrinkage in carry- 
over, suggests the possibility of a 
steady advance in price. 

Regardless of whether one con- 
siders this question of carry-over, it 
must be borne in mind that it will all 
be needed during the two months 
which bridge the gap from season to 
season. During these two months, 
mills will be compelled to draw upon 
stocks that are now not regarded as 
any too high. 

Exports of 
amounted to 


raw staple last year 
6,316,000 bales” or 
500,000 bales more than the average 
for the last seven years. It has been 
estimated that domestic consumption 
will be 7,500,000 bales. The cotton 
crop last year, including  linters, 
amounted to 10,410,000 bales. With 
the 1921 carry-over the total supply 
reached 15,300,000 bales. Should our 
present rate of consumption continue, 
and foreign demand increase, and 
should there be a repetition of last 
year’s experience in the matter of 
short crop, there would be little 
chance for any carry-over a year from 
now. 

This is not merely a matter which 
concerns us. World cotton consump- 
tion has been steadily climbing upon 
production during the past few years, 
and carry-over this year will be 
3,000,000 bales less than it was a year 
ago. It may be, of course, that in- 
creased production in India, Egypt, 
and the United States will offset the 
estimated shrinkage in carry-over. 
Whether the increase will materialize 
or not is entirely beyond any pre- 
diction. 

The situation outlined with regard 
to possible shortage is of course re- 
sponsible to some extent for the up- 
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Uses for Textiles in Manufacturing Industrie: 


Surprising Yardage Employed by Manufacturers of Automobiles, Rubber. Paper, Cement, Meat and Milling Produc: 
with the Universal Belief of Larger Consumption During the Year 1923—Opinions of Trade 
Paper Editors in the Various Industries 


OO often th nsumption of 
textiles is th 
the 


ades, 


ught of as confined 


dry goods and garment 
ting the highly im- 


which e1 


forg 


aggregate iters into 
with 
nutacture or distribution of an 


entirely different product. 


ndustries in connection 
This vol- 
merchandise enters into very 
channels from the ordinary 
trade 


me Oo! 
lifferent 


obber-retailer and 


important manner 
that commonly 
regarded as requisites for clot} 


avenues of 
enlarges in 
the 


very 


uses of fabrics are 


ung or 
household equipment. 
rhe 


nvolve 


manufacturing uses of textiles 
certain of the most important 
industries of the country. Therefor 
conditions and prospects of the future 
in these industries have a very funda- 
mental influence the 


Oo! success or textile 


upon 
failure in 


prospects 


manu- 


With an idea of obtaining a 
word picture of the situation and out- 
look in certain of the more important 


industries 


facture 


where textiles are used, 
either in processes of manufacture or 
in the of distribution, editors 
ot TEXTILE Wor-p have asked repre- 
sentative editors trade journals 
covering these industries to prepare 
statements as to the prospect of busi- 
during 1923 and the probable 
consumption of textiles in their re- 
spective trades. 

The symposium which follows em- 
braces the views of editors 
touch with the automobile, 
paper, cement, meat and milling in- 
dustries, and their pronouncements 
should be worthy of consideration by 
those members of the textile industry 
whose products enter into the various 
lines of commerce included. 


course 


of 


ness 


in close 
rubber, 


Tire Fabric Outlook Good 


By Edward 


rMPRONIMATELY 


tires 


35,000,000 
and 


1922. 


indicate 


A 


In tne 


were sold 
( on- 
that a 
ninimum of 40,000,000 will be made 
and sold in this 

15 per cent more 
tire fabric will be required and used 
nN 1923 over 


produced 
United States in 
servative estimates 


1923 and may be 


taken to mean that 


1922 


\bout January 1 the long expected 


general increase in tire prices mate- 


rialized. Increases range from 10 to 
the average being about 
The for the 


stated representative 


per cent, 


12 per cent. reason 


increase is by 
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manufacturers to be the higher cost 
of crude rubber, brought about by the 
British export tax and_ restriction 
plan. 

It is estimated that this rubber re- 
striction tax will cost American rub- 
ber manufacturers an extra $100,000,- 
000 in 1923 and this excess must be 
absorbed by tire users, of course. 

There has been considerable spot 
buying of fabric in recent months but 
with the general solidifying of busi- 
ness progress and with the consequent 
growing confidence in the future more 
contracts are being entered into. It 
looks as though the fabric business in 
the tire and rubber field for 1923 
would be prosperous and profitable. 


Increased Textilesin Milling Industry 


by ® VW. 


HI 


were over 10,000 merchant flour 


last census showed that there 


mills and more than 10,000 custom 


mills in the United States and that the 


of these mills has 


materially 


Capacity grown 


very since the preceding 


census 


lhe great volume of textile busi 


ness done by these mills is largely in 
cotton bags and burlap for the pack- 
ng of their Chere 


products is truly 


an enormous textile 


volume ot ma 
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United 


wooden ba 


the milling indus 
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versally by cotton and = jute 


[The output of these products 


amounts to some 134,000,000 bbls. of 


wheat flour, 


14,000,000 bbls. of corn 
products, 2,575,000 bbls. of rve. in ad- 
dition to which there were oatmeal, 
hominy and buckwheat products 

The total bbls. 


wheat flour manufactured in the cen- 


of 134,000,000 of 


sus year was largely shipped in vari- 


ous sized cotton the standard 


bags, 


size being o8 lbs. or one-half barrel. 


Che flour milling industry also uses 
a very large amount of 
cloth, 


this country from Swiss importations. 


silk bolting 


much of which is made up in 


Quite naturally an industry of such 


magnitude outlined above would 


a> 


bags. 


consume in the aggregate a large 
amount of other textile goods of vari- 
ous character, but the sacks and bolt- 
ing cloth are the principal textile 
items used. One special item that 
might be mentioned: is a very large 
use of caps and coats used specially 
by the operative millers. Many mills 
have a great deal of material made up 


for that purpose for their ow: 

There is a possibility that du 
the coming year there will be 
increase in the output of Ame: 
mills. The year 1922 was not a : 
mal year in the matter of produc! 
The year 1923 promises a large 
put of mill products and an incr 
in the use of textiles. 


More Sacks Needed for Cement 


sy Dwight F. Jennings* 


ITH their biggest year just 

closed, and prospects bright for 
1923, the manufacturers of portland 
cement will require many millions of 
new sacks during the present year. 
Although various factors will affect 
the total number bought and the 
quantities of other materials used, 
such as jute and paper, the great ma- 
jority will be of cotton cloth—osna- 
burg. 

While many industries were operat- 
ing on a very moderate basis, or were 
still slowly groping their way back 
to normal production, the portland 
cement industry in 1922 was setting 
new records both for production and 
shipments. According to figures fur- 
nished the United States Geological 
Survey, approximately 115,000,000 
barrels of cement were shipped dur- 
ing the year—some Ig per cent more 
than ever before 

Despite this greatly increased de- 
mand for cement, the industry still 
has an enormous capacity in reserve. 
Last year was the first in the history 
of cement manufacture when as much 
as 75 per cent of its producing capac- 
ity was needed to supply the year’s 
In United 
States Geological gave the 


requirements. 1920, the 


Survey 
estimated capacity of the country’s 
mills at more than 146,000,000 barrels 
-a figure that since has probably 
been increased. 
Since about 90 per cent of all port- 


land cement is shipped in cloth sacks 
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—four sacks to the barrel—over 4): 
million sacks must have gone out 
every part of the country. The great\ 
diversified and rapidly growing list 
of uses for cement is responsible ior 
this unprecedented demand.  Espe- 
cially the present activity in road and 
street construction and in home builc- 
ing has made itself felt in the market 
for cement. The continued efforts of 
the industry in research and educa- 
tion, looking toward the more eco- 
nomical and the more widespread use 
of cement, have borne fruit. 

Cloth cement sacks are returnal 
to the manufacturer, but for vari 
reasons about one in .eight fails 
come back, and must be replaced 
1922, in order to maintain their us: 
stocks of sacks, the 87 cement com- 
panies in the United States needed 
nearly 50 million new ones. 

A sack requires ore yard of os: 
burg 30 inches wide, usually of 7 
ounce material. In terms of cloth 
then, this total of 50 million sacks 
would use up a strip well over 28.00¢ 
miles in length—a belt around the 
from New York to San 


world and 


Francisco besides. 

A detailed forecast of the 1923 
mand for cement and cement sacks 
of course impossible, as the amount 
of construction is uncertain, and eac! 
manufacturer keeps his own estimate 
But the vol- 


constructior 


of business to himself. 


ume of contemplated 
work involving the use of cement 1s 


known to be large. 


Paper Textile Demand Normal 


ms. 3. 


HE paper during the 
latter months of 1922 showed a 
gratifying revival. So far as can be 


industry 


judged now the expansion in the de- 
mand for paper is likely to continue 
throughout the year and possibly for 
a much longer period. 

This 
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naturally means a heavy de- 
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material used in 
manufacture of paper, including 
tiles, of which paper manufacturé 
use enormous quantities. These ' 
tiles include principally paper ma} 
felts and comprise wet felts and 
felts. The former, strictly speaking, 
is not a felt at all, but really a woole! 
blanket and is the only material that 
can be successfully used for pressing 
the water from the r 


mand for all 
sesh 


sheet of papert. 
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Dr er felts are employed on the dry 
f the machine and must be made 
‘ry hard and firm material like 


is or duck. 
the modern paper making ma- 
c s, wet felts are made from forty 


xty feet in length, and as the 
modern newsprint and wrapping 
- Fourdrinier machines are in a 
instances now operated at one 
sand feet per minute, and are 
commonly run at six hundred and 
fifty to seven hundred feet per min- 
e, it can be observed that the wet 
inket made of delicate fibre can- 
ve long lived. As the felts can- 
ve expected to give satisfactory 
results unless they are in first-class 
condition and must be frequently dis- 
carded for new ones, it can be appre- 
ciated that the paper industry is a 
t consumer of these fabrics. 
\et felts vary greatly with the 
riety of paper made. Tissue paper, 
instance, requires very fine felts 
ith practically no nap, while the 
large cylinder machines for making 
joard, and the wet machines for run- 
ug pulp, require heavy strong felts, 
t in the case of the board felts they 
ist be sufficiently fine to give the 
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required smooth finish to the board. 

The always important demand for 
textiles from the paper trade may al- 
most certainly be expected to be sat- 
isfactory during the ensuing year and 
probably very much larger than dur- 
ing a number of years past. The de- 
mand for newsprint paper has been 
expanding marvelously since last 
February—peak production, in fact, 
has been registered each succeeding 
month since that time. Judging from 
the prosperity of the newspapers, and 
the great volume of the editions that 
are constantly being issued, 1923 will 
almost certainly be the best year in 
this section of the industry, which 
with the single exception of board, 
produced the largest tonnage of 
paper. 

While other sections of the indus- 
try were slow to respond to better 
times, last fall saw a most encour- 
aging improvement in all of them, 
and the New Year has been entered 
by the industry generally with a spirit 
of optimism that has hardly ever been 
equaled and which cannot fail to 
benefit greatly manufacturers in all 
industries from which the paper 
manufacturer buys materials. 


Textile Fabrics for Meat Packing 


By F. N. Davis* 


ANY textile fabrics are used in 
covering the various meat 
yroducts, but there are one or two in 
particular that are used extensively ; 
these are cheesecloth, burlap and 
stockinette bags. 
Cheesecloth or burlap is used as a 
ering for whole, quarter or halves 
beef, pork or sheep for export. 
Domestic carlot shipments of beef, 
pork or sheep when shipped as a 
complete carcass or halves or quarters 
are usually covered with burlap or 
knit bags. 
During 1922 there was produced 
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over 16,000,000,000 pounds of meat— 
estimating that half of this product is 
shipped as whole, halves or quarters 
will give an idea of the great field 
for burlap, cheesecloth and knit bags 
as meat covering. 

Stockinette bags are used for cover- 
ing hams during the smoking process. 
This is not universal throughout the 
industry, but they are used by many 
of the packers throughout the coun- 
try. During the year 1922 there were 
over 60,000,000 swine slaughtered, 
and there being two hams to each 
swine will give some idea as to the 
great possibility of the stockinette 
bag. 


America’s Cotton Goods Export Trade 





Manufacturers Should Work for Expansion of Foreign Business 
as a Logical Development 


By John S. Lawrence.* 


MONG the many reasons why 
American cotton goods should 
profitably find their way into foreign 
markets, three are conspicuous, viz: 
|. The United States grows a large 
surplus of exportable cotton; certain 
processes in the refinement of this 
cotton are naturally performed within 
the United States, such as picking, 
ginning baling, ete.. and why not 
processes, such as cleaning, 

ng. spinning, weaving, dyeing or 


United States spins more 
than any other country. This 
United States will spin over 
ountries wl locally pro- 


rence & Co 


one-third of the cotton grown in the 
world, and undoubtedly will produce 
certain fabrics of unique design or 
for special use which will be desired 
by foreign consumers. 

3. The very large American home 
market has made possible larger and 
more efficient single purpose plants 
than those abroad. Such plants re- 
quire continuous operation, through 
which they secure low cost and de- 
pendable service. Of course, the 
whole foreign demand cannot be sup- 
plied by plants employing mass pro- 
duction, but obviously a part of the 
foreign markets can be so organized, 
and a part of single purpose plants 
can be developed to meet 
quirements. 


their 


Service is a very important re- 
quisite of the textile merchant, par- 
ticularly of those handling seasonable 
goods, so I doubt whether American 
cotton goods can successfully com 
duce their own requirements, partic 
ularly when such countries adopt a 
protective policy through tariff, but I 
do believe that a part of the import 





John S. Lawrence 


purchases of countries not manufac- 
turing their own needs can be sup- 
plied by America 


Tariff and Export Trade 

Foreigners often argue _ that 
America cannot adopt a high protect- 
ive policy without at the same time 
losing her export business—that for- 
eign trade means an exchange of 
commodities. True, America’s pro- 
tective policy is directed at the pro- 
tection of those people and industries 
which would be injured by the dump- 
ing in America of manufactured 
goods similar to those produced in her 
essential industries. The tariff, how- 
ever, is designed to encourage the 
import of those commodities not com- 
petitive with those vital to American 
prosperity, but desirable for the com- 
fort and well-being of her people, such 
as raw materials, tropical products, 
etc. 

Should imports be encouraged in- 
discriminately, manufacturing  cur- 
tailment would increase costs at home 
which would eventually result in los- 
ing orders abroad, as well as dimin- 


shing the capacity for consumptiox 
yy Americans, which would naturally 
slacken the demand for raw materia 
and tropical imports, creating a vi 
cious circle and utter stagnation 

international trade. The world needs 
orders which without America’s pros 
perity foreigners are unable to give 

The American protective policy ts 
designed to encourage exports, par- 
ticularly to those countries which do 
not themselves compete with ou 
primary products, and it is in those 
countries that we find material whic 
we want in exchange. 

Comparative figures are not avail- 
able to show what the textile industry 
contributed to the balancing of trade 
of the United States as compared 
with pre-war conditions. The impor- 
tance of both textile imports and ex- 
ports can best be appreciated when 
one learns that about one-quarter ot 
the foreign trade of the United 
States is in textile fabrics and fibres 
I believe the total values of Americar 
textile imports, that is of finished 
goods of silk, wool, cotton, etc., are 
today larger than the total value ot 
textile exports, that is of goods, ot 
raw cotton, etc., as compared with 
figures before the war. 

Preliminary figures indicate that 
textile imports for the year 1922 wil 
be more than $500,000,000 larger than 
those of 1913, and textile exports no 
larger than those of 1913, and that 
the industry is doing more than its 
share in balancing the United States 
exports and imports, thus justifying 
those supporters of the protective pol- 
icy as well as those advocates of the 
development of a reasonable 
of export trade. 

In short, I believe that cotton voods 
are logical export commodities; that 
Americans are quite capable of in- 
telligently producing goods and mer- 
chandising them in foreign countries 
that our exports can and will be made 
economically sound, and that the in- 
dustry is not in error in organizing 
to operate under a protective tariff 
and to expect as well a fair share of 
the world’s foreign trade in cotton 
goods. 


mount 


Note: Since this article was writter 
figures furnished by the Department 
of Commerce indicate that the in- 
crease in textile imports of 1922 over 
1913 will be nearer $750,000,000 than 
$500,000,000. 


Favorable Business Expected 





However, Improvement of Transportation Facilities Necessary 


—Public Sentiment Needed 
By John M. Miller* 


| be our opinion, 1923 promises favor- 

able business. It appears that we 
will avoid a coal strike this spring. 
Now, if we can further 
an extra session of Congress this 
summer, and it the foreign situation 
will quiet down, undoubtedly 1923 will 


be the best vear we have experienced 


avoid 


+ 


or some time past. 


° Pr st National Bank of R 
nd 


must have bette 
transportation facilities. Our rail- 
roads have been starved long enough 
The public must learn that the ral 
road business must be made profitable 


However, we 


to stockholders and investors; other- 
wise capital will not be forthcoming 
for better facilities, for more 
age, more rolling stock and 


track- 
more 
Transportation is one ot 


terminals. 
iain factors in prosperity 





zharting Courseof Fabric Trendsin Women’s Weer 


Movement in Exclusive Circles Foreshadows Turns in Popular Taste—Rodier’s Qualities Have Gained Him D; 
American Retailers Giving Him Strong Support—New Fabrics Now Shaping Style 


nant Place 


is 


for Future—Rodier as Viewed by Piece Goods Buyer—Place of Staples 


HOSI] 


most 


influences which 


are 
the 
fabric 


clearly discernible 


ing and summer 


movements, are again largely, 


vically, traceable to Rodier, as 


ent seasons 


this 
tion oft 


reason for now perfectly 


dire current taste in 


is the tact that this master 
raitsman operates with equal suc- 
t fabric 


ces in the thr livisions of 


produ 


‘ast of his 
Apart trom these 


1 ' 
employes 11 


t¢ nde neces 
que promotion 


for his most “ advanced’ 


signs, which, until recently, have 
been created for the exclusive con 
sul r of ] these 
repeti 


slowly 


cultivated § taste in 


Skilfull 


matters \ contrived 


ti7 design has, however, 


Cube de Laine, a Deferred Success Which Made Possible a Quicker Recognition for 2, Known as Pompom Cloth. 
> and 6, Are Plain and Novelty Versions of Raillaine. 
Are “ Repeats ” 
the First of the Year in Woolens Under the Name Ullecla 


and Rivalling the Vogue of Perllaine. Which Is 4 
Version of “ Puffed” Silk 


9, Is Astrakella. an Early 
W eaves Have 


164 


Appeared Since 


By Heléne V olka* 


social barriers 
extended their 
method which we, in 
America, with our reckless haste in 


withdrawing 


broken down these 


and greatly 


Here is a 


appeal. 


many admirably con- 
ceived and executed productions be- 
cause of a slow-moving acceptance 


could study with profit. 


Repetition Brings Acceptance 
\s a typical instance of such meth- 
of patient propaganda in behalf 
ot a pattern in which Rodier discerns 
exceptional styl 


ods 


significance, such a 
first be offered in 
of the luxurious woolens as a strik- 
ing fall production. It 
in slightly 


1 x - 
silk feature 


novelty may one 
is presented, 
differing technique, as a 
for the following spring 
appeal 


cottons It may 


coincident with its 
t] e de 


uso move tron 


luxe 
classification as a 
woven pattern to an embroidered mo 
f the 


til, or reverse. 


momentum is slow to 
the international 
buyer, after marked approval has been 
obtained from the Haute Couture, it 
is again brought out the 


itself with 


assert 


for follow 
ing season with interesting variations 
in color or line treatment. “ Vagues 
Cloquellor”’ has passed through prac 


tically all of these windings to an ex 


ceptional design success. It is this 
almost incredible and _ tech- 
nical resourcefulness, combined with 
an astute common-sense, which Ro- 
dier contributes to the fashion-fabric 
field. Their accredited results are 
such that today fabric interest bids 
fair to reign supreme, indefinitely, in 
the realm of fashion technique. In 
other words, the “average” con- 
sumer is being taught to study fabric 
as the hall-mark of fashion. 


artistic 


Stressing Rodier to Consumer 
\s witness to remarkable 
base in merchandising 
came the advertisement of 
Best & Co., retailers, New 
York. In announcing their Southern 
Resort opening, a five column spread 
headed by the single word, 
“ Rodier.” <A single figure was util- 
ized as illustration of a new material 
the jacquette. The listing of the 
featured fabrics of the opening col- 
lection of gowns and _ suits 
occupied marginal space, while a brief 
statement as to the silhouettes 
the impression that the 
Rodier looms supplied the basic style 
interest for the new season. 
Apart from last year’s press devel- 
opment of Bonwit 


this 
change of 
methods, 
Jan. ae by 


Was 


£ ae 
TO! 
dress¢ >, 


new 
conveyed 


matelassé, and 


RODIER’S INFLUENTIAL GROUP IN AMERICA 


10 and 11 


Teller & Co’s. striking fall and 

exploitation of the vogue of 

as the outstanding fabric infl 
throughout the realm of dress 
ing has approached the Best & 
recognition of the new fabri 

ment as of far-reaching merc] 
ing importance. 


Fabrics Accepted for Spring 

Among the woolens listed 
Best announcement were 
Perllaine Raillaine. Vel 


brushed wool sports coating, | 


and 


accepted for four successive 
seasons in France, where it 
listed among the staples. 
woolens, like the fleeces, ar« 

as popular rather than exclusi 
tures in Vellina, 
has the merit of extreme light: 
weight and an_ exceptiona 
Its style persistence 

now places it before the An 
fresh basis. Mor 


America. 


chart 


woman On a 
its influence is to a certain ext 
for a new 
which presents the wool of 1 

nearly an inch in length. Per 
under prolonged promotion in 

ica, was originally a coating 

now submitted as a light weight 
ing and jacquette fabric in whit 
plain tone sports 


sponsible sports 


pastels; als 


a 


(Courtesy ef Botany Fashion Ser 


3. Percelaine, or Punch Cloth, Scoring Heavily 
7, Is a Novelty Drapella (a Broadcloth.) 
of 9, Printed and Embroidered De Luxe Cottons, Rezo Crepe. 


8. Is Vellina. 
The Last | hree 
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ractical soft tone plaids and blocks. 
In various collections, Perllaine has 
iso been featured among the em- 
roidered novelties submitted for the 
;acquette, in bold figurations of black 
pon white, rose, or Lanvin green, 
r of brilliant shades upon white. 
So effectual has been Raillaine in 
romoting a theory of superfine 
wool corduroy,” that it appears to 
move forward as a iall possibility in 
\merica, which is borne out by the 
acceptance at sight of the Raillaine 
Nacré for spring—a sports novelty of 
usual appeal. This coating shows 
the original Raillaine wool stripe in 
sports pastel colors, with artificial 





Applied Motif—The widespread vogue of 
patterned fabric has also revived interest 
in that form of decoration known as ap- 
plique, which has been neglected for 


years. The blouse waistcoat of this prac- 

tical, fine navy reps suit, is of supple 

white glace leather, the pattern executed 

in applique vari-color leather motifs, as 

illustrated in the left-hand figure. (Cour- 
tesy Botany Fashion Service) 


silk in self-tone introducing a frosty 
glaze, or “ mother - of - pearl” finish. 
in apricot, hydrangea blue and almond 
green, this attractive fabric was 
quickly appropriated by exclusive 
houses of ready-to-wear for summer 
sports usage, although the winter ver- 
sion in dark shades minus the silk had 
had only feeble response. 


Piece Goods Buyer’s Verdict 

James Ryan, piece goods buyer for 
Wanamaker’s, and who is credited 
with having been the first in his field 
to introduce Kasha, has consistently 
maintained a policy of acquainting 
the consumer with the detailed style 
values of the Rodier collections fea- 
tured by 


his department the year 
round. He reports their eager ac- 
ceptance by the dressmaking houses 
and by the alert consumer to such an 


extent that certain productions have 
I closed out within a few days 
their initial presentation. This 
has also upheld the French 
in napped textures as of pro- 
| interest when offered in novel 
ents, and supports the plaid and 
chc-ked velours. Among the first to 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


recognize in Percelaine, the drop- 
stitch velours, a style feature of im- 
portance, this cloth was presented in 
his early fall collection. 

Victor A. Pincus, manager for the 
importing house of Villa-Zigmund, 
stated in December that he regarded 
Percelaine, also known as_ Punch- 
Cloth, as a coating of the most inter- 
esting construction shown in years. 
The “drop-stitch,’ by means of 
which a tiny open square is formed 
at intervals of one inch, is sufficient 
to reveal a glow of color, should a 


Wool Brocade Features of Botany 


Worsted 


rechristening it from Agnella Briqté 
His 
Palm Beach showing of wraps, capes 
and sports jacquettes interpreted the 
innovation so successfully that it now 
bids fair to achieve the outstanding 
coating success of the year. 
Incidentally, the arresting cube 
which broke up the face of this pile 
fabric appears to have induced along 
with other tendencies to block or 
plaid-square a surface, a decided im- 
pulsion toward the utilization of this 
decorative figuration. In each of the 


to Cube de Laine, for America. 
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Mills Spring Series The designs 


adopted for these patterned fabrics include Acanthus (lower cenies), showing the 
classic acanthus scroll in lustrous relief upon a fine eponge base; Japanella (right), 
another high lustre scroll upon a wool crepe base, both “perfect reversible” cloths. 
Minabar (left), shows a pointed leaf of slightly blistered suggestion on a lustrous 


rib base. 


Brodelaine (upper center). introduces the artificial silk bouclette in relief 


upon a fine pattern of tapestry weave 


contrasted lining be used. Mr. Pin- 
cus reported the interest of buyers as 
immediate, copies of a striking coat 
by Jenny selling at sight. The state- 
ment is of particular significance in 
view of the fact that this coating has 
been under promotion in America 
without apparent result for over a 
year, in the garment production field. 


Adventures of “ Block Movement ” 


A story unique in the annals of 
coatings is that of Cube de Laine, 
now mounting the crest of deferred 
success after insistent promotion. This 
interestingly constructed block pile 
fabric was, upon its original presen 
tation, regarded as too extreme in 
style, difficult to manipulate and, al- 
together, a freakish production en 
tirely outside the practical demands of 
the American ready-to-wear field. 

The larger department stores, not- 
ably Wanamaker’s and Stern Bros., 
obtained a certain recognition for it, 
during the fall and winter of 
with the consumer, but it remained 
for Jules Ciechanow, importer, to Jus 
tify his faith in its practicality and 
style inflgence as a sports feature for 
the Palm Beach and spring trade by 
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fabric divisions, there may be found 
the hollow square, the domino block, 
the use of cross lines in contrasted 
or self color, which bespeak the in- 
terest in this theory of design. Apart 
from and dress 
fabrics in woolens, there are the 
printed crepes and_ silks, notably 
wool-filled crepes, and quaint checked 
taffetas of marked color interest; also 
novel tissues in the luxurious cottons, 
such as two-tone checked organdies 
which were presented last year, but 
reappear in new combinations. Em- 
broidered lines which form hollow 
squares in pronounced color are also 
found upon Rezo-crepe, now regarded 
as the outstanding American success 
of the Rodier cottons for 1923 


Following the Cube, the Dise? 


That which may later prove equally 
influential in shaping 


coatings, suitings 


a tendency to 
break up a surface into relief patterns 
as effectually as the ribbed, 
and cubed novelties, 
pom Cloth. 
upon a wool crepe base, 


ridged 
appears as Pom 
[his innovation presents 
a ball in high 
relief caught down in a way to puzzle 
the eye, as no visible means of at 
tachment appears on the reverse side. 
This cloth, 


now under development 


(717) 


wn 


by various exclusive coat and suit 
production houses in New York is 
already something of a sensation in 
the Avenue shops. The “ ball motif” 
may, therefore serve to bring for- 
ward the disc, wafer and dot for fall 
(as the presentation of innumerable 
developments in the Rodier spring 
and summer collection would seem to 
indicate), as direct to the 
cube. 


successor 


Cashmere Developments 
Plain Kasha insistently presents it- 
self for extended favor by reappear- 
ing in the most appealing new sports 


pastel shades such as apricot, almond 


Woven Paitern— Interest in the woven 
novelty is so far-reaching that it ranks 
above embroidery or any other decora- 
tive medium. This is a type of fabric 
ignored during the long continued popu- 
larity of the napped and pile fabrics. 
The Botany broché known as Acanthus 
is illustrated in the right-hand figure 
above in combination with matching 
plain fabric 


green, 
blue 


geranium rose, hydrangea 
and jonquil yellow. In_ still 
softer shades, massed embroideries in 
wool form all-over patterns or deep 
borders in self-tone, with occasional 
accents of deeper color. 

Apropos of this promotion of Kasha 
and numerous cashmere-face fabrics, 
Charles Kondazian, a manufacturer 
of exclusive high-grade gowns, suits 
and coats, bases his conception of its 
style maintenance upon its fine tex- 
tural feel and predicts that its quality, 
which all cashmere stock tradition- 
ally upholds, will be discernable with- 
in fabric movements for 
to come He 


some time 


showed _ plain-tone 
Kasha, of clear but restrained color, 
modified by Rodier’s geometric strip- 
ings, running crosswise upon the 
fabric in soft camel color wools. At 
each selvage edge, these wool threads 
for about three inches in a 
twisted loop fringe. 


particularly 


extended 
Here we have a 
definition of 
Rodier’s understanding of promotion 
intrinsically valuable fabric 
which has been subjected to extended 


vood 
of an 


propaganda, for, by employing Arabic 





the embroideries derived 
iditional camel driver's 


an interest note again 
itimately attained. 

ong those 

he belief 

cashmere 

nd decora- 

evelopments 

vell into the 

this 

demand for soft 

for the sott line 

and this is a 

only be surmised, 

lditional demand for 


surmise is probably 


f the forth 
plaids upon 
which they are 


development of 
oths witl seldom 
issociated, such as reps, poplins and 


bengalines, for suits and dresses 


| Mever & . 
thei 


having scored a 
success wit] ‘uncut velvet” de- 
elopments upon a serge base in their 
conceived Brocade de 


series of last fall, have pre 


beautifully 
Smyrne 


ipitated new appreciation for this 


conception of plaids as luxurious 


} 


ictors in dress. Plaids thus removed 


from their traditional within 
the practical and utility group, move 


teadily upward 


place 


Rodier’s rendition 
of plaid broadcloth also served these 
ancient patterns, 
Britain 


which came _ into 
upon the backs of 
with 


Caesar’s 
soldiers an impulsion upward, 


for hot] clan 


tartans and_ their 
interpretation will 


forth for fall as fashion of the top 


futuristic come 


nost Rodier mode 


The Place of Staples 
During the era ot 
staples which “ build ” well in relation 
to the patterned fabrics in vogue be 
Within 
this classification in woolens come the 
ribbed textures, which include reps, 
faille, poplin and Bedford cord, now 
al base for 


novelties those 


come an essential first choice 


most interesting elabora 


both 
plain and novelty versions are already 


tions by Rodiet Coverts, in 


well under way; serge is under sim 


ilar development. Wool crepes both 
plain and broche are strongly favored 
on both \tlantic. All 
that need be said of the twills is that 


they appear to hold their own. 


sides of the 


The unfoldments of the cashmere 
cloths for a 
usage previous 
them unquestioned style leadership 
On this basis they are already an 
nounced among the features for fall 
in plain and novelty effects, new in 
both texture 


extended 


seasons 


considerably 


over gives 


and weight 


Broadcloth is unmistakably pro 


gressing in favor and for its summer 


usage has appeared in light-weight, 


with surprising range of embroid 
1 effects and with interesting deco 
ipplique glace leather As 


Kas 


Dazzling Diversity of Prints 
lering the print as me 


chandi 3. tad 
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nding success of the silk 
{he resources ot the silk de 
who are constantly besought 
their derived 
unlimited. 


‘sparkle’ into 
appear to be 


ersian,” that most popular of all 


features in ribbons, in which field it 


is now a Staple, runs with infinite 


ariation authentic and literal 


trom 


document derivation through the long 


from 
being played out, it is played up so 
freshly by means of fantastic and,’ in 
beautiful, ultra-moder 
that it is on the high road 


ist of crepes and silks. Far 


any Cases, 
variants, 

» a staple place among these produc- 
tions 


Included in the long list addi- 
tional featured pat 
terns of der 


authenticity are 


ived 
Egyp 
Greek, 


tian, Assyrian, 


nounce their Roshanara, Thisldu and 
Pussy Willow Prints as within this 
classification and of an undiminished 
appeal. Bordered espe- 
cially in the chenille elaborations, is 
reported as a leading success, with 
drawnwork versions of Thisldu a 
close second, 

taille Is au 


Roshanara, 


Crepe outstanding 
feature of the successful spring line 
of Belding & Co. Crepe Cashmere, 
of an exceptional style appeal and, in 
its rich luster interestingly reminis- 
cent of the traditions of cashmere, is 
quoted as a 
popularity. 

Cheney 


feature of exceptional 


Bros. rate their Crepe de 
Chine and Crinkled Crepe as their 
leaders for spring. 

Robinson & Co., who 
presented their semi- 
transparent, pebble- 
back Crepe Denishawn 


4 


(Courtesy Botany Fashion Service) 


To the widespread vogue of the highly diversified and diverting printed silks, do 


the novelty woolens owe in large degree, their rapidly rising prestige. 


Samples 


above show typical patterns of interesting derivation. 
Center, Crinkled Crepe, Cheney Bros.; Top, Denishawn Prints, Robinson & Co.; 
Lefi, Printed Pagoda, H. R. Mallinson & Co.; Right. Egyptian Print on Rhama 


Faille, Penikees Silks, ¢ 


Roman, Arabic, last 
Indo - Chinese, Turkish, 
Ukrainian, Russian, Rou- 
manian, Balkan and medieval Italian. 
With these influences 
the multiplicity of 


overwhelming. = In 


Byzantine, 
Indian and 
Japanese, 


uppermost, 
detail is almost 
addition there 
are, in bold relief against the maze 
of museum futuristic 
l'rench and Viennese modern devel- 


opments as tar 
I 


inspiration, 


is possible removed 
trom the primitives, or the pagan art 
influence. 

Again, the vast 
tormalized 


small 
practical 
calico all-overs is presented with in- 
creasingly certain approval, below the 
extreme fashion line. 

The ever-popular polka dot is also 
freed 


array of 


geometrics or 


from the tyranny of mechan- 
ical all-over usage and finds itself 
issembled by French artistry into dis- 
tinguished tree forms with modern- 
ized branches and roots, in ten-inch 
repeats. But in this sense only is 
the large pattern 


approved, that 
perennial, naturalistic 
prav,’ having been almost entirely 
withdrawn. 
Standardized Silks 
Among those silken textut 
parallel the w 


és 1 4 


staples 


Mallins 


‘arl Schoen Silk Corp. 


early in the season, announce it as 
their leading number, with Denishawn 
prints, a second series, equally suc- 
cessful. 
Cottons De Luxe and Otherwise 
lhe vogue of luxurious novelty cot- 
tons places them at the apex of mid- 
summer fashions. Rezo Crepe, with 
innumerable variations of its puffed, 
blocked and embroidered surtace, is 
effecting a rivalry to the 
printed eastern 
hese 


serious 
cottons of 
Oriental 


origin. 
patterns, however. 
arrive from France printed, not in the 
shawl or sheet form, but by the yard 
on a “ seer-sucker ” rippled base, thus 
doubly strengthening their appeal. 
Embroidered cottons are of infinite 
variety in texture, technique and 
color treatment. Among the crepes, 
which introduce artificial silk decora- 
tion with great ingenuity and serve as 
the base of much of the embroidered 
originality that is found in the Wana- 
maker Palm Beach collection, an in- 


teresting, indee l 


remarkable, or- 

gandie of green and violet highly 
elaborated by means of close human 
in white. This subtle 

texture and motif, 


' 
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upper levels. Down below, 
bargain counters, in fact, may 
found by eyes equally eager and 
cerning, the derived design “* pr 
ranging all the way from Khar 
to Kamchatka. 


Styling as Stimulant 
New Ideas in Men’s Wear \ ||] 

Expand Business 

By Joseph Frankel* 

The men’s wear mill which wil! 

a great deal of attention to the 
ing end of its business, is to my 
going to be more successful in g& 
business. Where two styles oi 
same construction, of equal qua 
are presented to us, the line that 
sesses the best styling, is given 
erence in selection. 

Careful styling of a cloth will 
big returns to a mill. As prices 
tinue to go up, the consumptio 
cloth per unit will go down, and 
industry will need stimulation. 
best stimulator is the bringing out ot 
new things, things which will temp: 
young men, who are the big buyers 
clothing. 

The big volume of business i: 
clothing industry is done with young 
men. There are three young men’s 
suits sold to one man’s suit. A young 
man can be easily tempted to buy at 
extra suit if he is shown an attractive 
pattern. For that reason, it is ver 
urgent that mills develop the styling 
end of their business on a larger scale 
than they have in the past. 

With the lessening of consumption 
owing to higher prices, one of the 
ways of helping to keep machiner 
busy, will be in the creation of new 
ideas in style. Any mill with a fair 
sized production will consequent; 
find it advantageous to put fort! 
greater effort in the styling of its 
product. 

The consumer is ever ready to give 
preference to new ideas. This is 
strongly exemplified through the fact 
that fancy suitings are outselling blue 
serges. This demand upon the part 
of the consumer will continue to 
grow and it is a good thing for the 
trade to encourage the interest of the 
buying public by introducing new 
styles frequently. 


* Frankel Bros., New York City 


Lancashire 1922 Dividend: 


MANCHESTER, ENG.—A_  summat 
of the stocktaking reports for 1922 
of 270 Lancashire cotton companies 
engaged in the spinning only of cot- 
ton yarn has been prepared by Fred 
erick W. Tattersall, of Manchester 
Of the 270 companies which have 
total paid-up ordinary share capita 
of £38,877,340 and 27,120,714 spindles 
150 were unable to make a distri! 
tion to the shareholders. Th 
maining 120, however, declar 
dends varying from 1% per ce 
2715 per cent., absorbing a total! 

»f £1,090,324. The average per 
pany for the 270 mills is 4 
cent.. compared with 7.83 


the same concerns in 192 


To! 
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Style Tendencies in Silks. Knit Goods and Cottons 


\ogue in One Division Has Its Effect on Other Sections of the Textile Market—Example of Prints and Transition 
from Cottons to Silks—Modification of Colors from Brilliant to Softened Effects—Develop- 


YiYLE changes and develop- 
ments in textiles, which occur 
irom season to season, are 
brought about by public de- 

id. Manufacturers continually 

ve an eye on the situation and are 

ck to feel the slightest swing of 
he style pendulum in one direction 
the other. One season's successes 
serve to establish firmly those of the 
ext. “Proven” fabrics are repeated 
nd the novelties offered are usually 

ariations and _ perfectings of a 

scheme already found good. 

Colors vary with the mode. li 
gay but too brilliant” is the criticism 
t one season’s collection, softer color 

effects appear for the next. li the 

popularity of solid black proves weari- 

some, brown is pushed into first place. 

Shades of tan and gray follow natu- 

rally and green is bound to be popular 
some group. 


Growth of Print \ ogue 
\ ery often the success of one fabric 
will establish that of another. One 
ias only to study the print situation 
to see clearly an example of this fact. 
Last spring and summer saw cretonne 
clevated to the position of a dress 
‘abric which proved more or less gen- 
erally popular. It had its drawbacks. 
was heavy in weight, expensive 
when of a good quality and exclusive 
pattern, and it remained a _ cotton 
iabric suitable only for country day- 
ime wear. It constituted, however, 
high light in the dress field, some- 
thing different, and the enormous 
veneral vogue for printed silks and 

ttons is the natural outcome. 


Developments in All Divisions 
1K, considered in the old days a 
summer fabric and one 
itable only for formal use, has be- 
me an all-year-round proposition 
nd there are silks for every occasion, 
irom wash silks to regal metal bro- 


spring or 


ades, 

(here is no question that the rapid 
growth of the vogue for sport wear 
s done much to promote an interest 
nitted fabrics. This branch of 
textile industry is still in its in- 
but the strides taken toward 
nating the drawbacks and in per- 
fecting knitted textiles have been 
| and thorough, so that even now 
onstruction of knitted cloths is 

tically mechanically perfect. 


Wider Range of Materials 
enormous widening of the range 
terials offered has also been 
ced, until we find not only lines 
port wear which established 
fabrics on a firm foundation, 
terials for general use. semi- 
occasions and even evening 


the cotton group for spring we 





ments in Knitted Silk Fabrics 


see a reflection of the all-over em- 
broidered woolens now worn, for all- 
over embroidered organdies 
and even ginghams are offered. 

The popularity of knitted fabrics is 


repeated in this group by torms ot 
almost endless 


variety of patterns, and soft French 


cotton ratine in an 
voiles, 
cotton crepe, printed in Paisley pat 
terns, offers the perfect material for 


, 
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GROUP OF COTTONS 


Top Center—An Interesting and Conservative Printed Voile, Excellent for Making 
Town Frocks; from Mills & Gibb. 

Two Center Samples—Mills & Gibb Offer These Printed Crepes with a Silk Sel- 
vage, So Like Georgette as to Be Placed in the Formal Cotton Class. 

Bottom Center—A Heather Mixture Eponge with Stripe of Contrasting Color. 


Made in England for Shipley-Hollins Co., an Unusually Smart Fabric for 
Tailored Suits. 

Upper Left—Fish Net Ratine. Woven with Cross Stitch Pattern, an Impor:ed 
Cotton Fabric. Shown by Mills & Gibb, for Sport Wear Costumes. 

Upper Right—Eponge Matte. an Imported Fabric in Three Colors, Smart for 
Separate Skirts or Suits, Is Shown by Mills & Gibb. 

Lower Left—A Smart English Plaid Ratine. Shown by Shipley-Hollin- 
Colorful, Sturdy Fabric for the Separate Sport Skirt or the 


Lower Right—A Light Weight Cotton Crepe Plaid. Made 
Shipley-Hollins Co. 


Co.: a 
Two-Piece Suit. 


in England. Shown bv 


the Wolllall looking Lor a lightweight 


colorful cotton print. 


Knitted Fabric Tendencies 
About ten years ago the 


Knitting 
industry 


oltered to the cutting-up 
trades knitted materials by the piece, 
to be sold in competition with woven 
goods which betore that had enjoyed 
unquestioned supremacy. There were 
then many difficulties which now have 
practically been eliminated. Perhaps 
one ef the greatest of these was th« 


‘tendency of knitted materials to sag, a 


very different term from stretching, 


for their stretching qualities ar 


recognized as an advantage 

Chen, too, the first lines offered 
were decidedly limited in variety, a 
distressing sameness proving 
cided drawback. 


a de- 
Pricolette and Paul 
ette, fibre silk materials, were among 
the first to achieve any great success, 
the former soon appearing with a 
satin stripe, dropped stitch and other 
Originally a suiting, it 
was soon produced in a lighter weight 
and was used for frocks and blouses. 


Variations 


It blazed a wide and seemingly end- 
less trail, for knitted fabrics are today 
produced in a wide variety of patterns 
and textures suitable for every occa 
sion, and it may be said of the entire 
collection that they are sturdy and 
non-sagging. Wool and fibre silk are 
knitted together to obtain unusual 
stripes, overlays and two 
toned effects being the result. All 
irtificial silk is sometimes so closely 


patterns, 


ind perfectly knitted as to give the 
appearance of having been woven, and 
when a metal thread is introduced we 
have a knitted silk formal enough for 
evening wear. Persian patterns are 
now found in knitted cloth. 

Today there are crepe surface 
knitted fabrics, such as Krepe Knit, 
one of the first to appear; Creponge, 
Belle Crepe; in the novelty group 
Kordette, which, as the name indi- 
cates, shows a decided cord, yet is 
soft and pliable, and Celtyne Imprime, 
t crepe surface, knitted fabric ex 
Both 
Tricosham 
is a knitted crepe dle chine, and Deni- 
sette is so closely woven and fine in 
texture as to appear to be, on first 
glance, a woven silk faille. 


quisitely printed,in vari-colors. 
fabrics are by Haas Bros. 


Velvet pile effects are well repre- 
sented by such materials as Vel-Vey, 
an artificial silk knitted with a velvety 
stripe, with loops cut in the process 
of knitting, alternating with a ribbed 
stripe, a soft, luxurious, non-crush- 
ble material perfectly adapted for 
the making of costume suits, 
nd frocks 


wraps 


Mello Tone. a reversible artificial 
silk and wool fabric. appears in two 
tones of the same color. The silk in 
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the lighter shade forms one side; the 
other side shows the darker colored 
wool raised in relief against it. Both 
are products of the Halperin Mills. 
Phe Warwick Knitting Mills offer 
Star Dust, an artificial silk, knitted 


with three colors in a broken check 


design. It is as firm in length as in 
width, is non-sagging and does not 
curl at the edges, an excellent feature. 
his should prove an excellent silk 
lor tailored one-piece trocks, sport 
rocks and suits made with jaunty 

Ort Coats 

Oriental is a vari-colored fibre silk 
howing an effect very like a Roman 
stripe and slanting high lights which 
give an unusually interesting color 
etfect \ costume suit of this show- 


ing plain colored silk used in combina 
unusually smart and artistic. 
Fibre silk and wool striped knitted 
aterials are decidedly practical and 
interesting variations are 
how introducing grouped stripes, 
ripe f various widths and interest- 
lor contrasts Dervish plaids 


tones.in fibre and wool made 





‘ marter by a small check of the 
is a particularly youthful 
» I c fabric ind will no doubt 
cessful for the making of 

red on piece frocks 
Knittet are constantly = striving 
perfect knitted fabri le 

evening weaf&r, is when 1 
accomplished knitted fabrics will be a 
iniversal proposition Many of the 
pure and fibre silks now on the mart 
re both appropriate in texture 
and color, but the introduction of a 
metal thread with the silk will put the 
fabri 1 the formal class Several 
fibre silk and metal thread knitted 
fabrics are being shown, but this 
brancl not perfected although 
knitte state that it is only a matter 

short time 


Modifications in Silks 


Silk is the backbone of the spring 
ind summer wardrobe, for appropriate 
weights and patterns are offered for 


every hour of the dav. The spring of 





From Left to Right 
Halperin Mills. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


1922 brought into prominence a col- 
lection of silks which was artfully 
original and intrinsically beautiful. 
Paul Poiret on his recent visit to New 
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GROUP OF 
Upper Right 


The demand for brilliant shades 
caused a perfect riot of color in the 
silk field, which offered a season of 
cubist and futuristic effects truly 


a 
~os on i 
Bake Gee 





WOVEN SILKS 
H. R. Mallinson & Co.. Inc., Offer Whippoorwill Brocade as a Sport 


Silk, But the Richness of the Coloring and the Metallic Sheen Makes It a Per- 
fect Material for the Making of Summer Evening Gowns and Wraps 


Lower Right 
by Joseph Berlinger Co. 
Upper Left 
for Sport Wear; from Haas Bros. 
Lower Left 


\ Printed Sport Satin, Smart for Making Separate Skirts, Is Shown 
Kordovette, a Two-Toned Silk with a Fleck, Should Prove a Favorite 


Faille Fantome, Showing a Broken Stripe in a Contrasting Color, Is 


Smart for One-Piece Frocks and Costume Suits; a Haas Bros. Product. 


Center 
a Silk Ratine. 


York was loud in his praise of our 
silks, which is praise indeed, as he is 
known to be an artist in the matter of 
color blending and fabric combina- 


tions 


H. R. Mallinson & Co., Inc.. Offer for Sport Wear Drop Stitch Thisldu. 


startling. In sharp contrast black, all 
black, usually Canton crepe faille, 


crepe de chine or satin-backed crepe, 
ruled supreme for general wear. 
This spring sees a certain pleasing 


GROUP OF KNITTED SILKS 


Frown Wear in Black and White. 





February 3, 1923 


iiiddification all along the line. The 
brilliancy of the printed silks 
slightly softened, offering a pleasing 
richness, the colors being blended 
rather than contrasted in startling 
juxtaposition. 

Brocades show colors exquisite! 
shaded and over these colors is cas 
a soft metallic sheen which enriche 
the fabric and does not take away 
from its supple pliableness. Black ha 
in a measure given way to brown 
shades of tan, gray, rust and Lanvin 
green for general wear. An eno 
mous vogue for moire was predicted 
by the dressmakers for last seaso1 
with taffeta coming in for unusu: 
popularity. This proved a flash 
the pan, and while taffeta is alway 
more or less used for youthful dan 
ing frocks, moire, offered in the forn 
of draped frocks and costume suits 
died a natural death rather early is 
the season. Dance frock taffeta is 
often of the crisp variety, but the 
softer textures now on the market are 
practical, as well as beautiful, and 
those which will journey to the tub 
and return uninjured are a boon to 
womankind and enjoy a steady popu 
larity for frocks, simple two-piece 
suits and costume slips, to say nothing 
of the enormous amount sold for the 
making of underwear. 


Manufacturers are anticipating a 
successful spring season for the flat 
crepes, which appear not only in suit 
shades, but high colors as well. Their 
soft clinging qualities insure their suc- 
cess during the season when draping 
is the vogue. Novelty crepes are un- 
usual in both weave and color and 
those which show a decided rib, such 
as Nazimova, are far from bulky, but 
have a decided body combined with 
rich softness. 

Faille Fantome ts made interesting 
by a broken stripe appearing in a con- 
trasting color, two-colored silks being 
exceptionally smart for the costume 
suit with a blouse in plain color 
Old favorites, such as Canton, crepe 

(Continued on page 357) 


VEL-VEY, a Knitted Velvet, Whose Rich Appearance and Light Weight, Make it Suitable for the Spring Costume Suit or Evening Wrap; from the 
CELTYNE IMPRIME, Offered by Haas Bros. for Sport Wear, Is a Knitted Crepe Printed in Vari-Colored Patterns. 
Warwick Knitting Mills, Is a Fibre Silk and Wool Knitted Suiting Fabric in Interesting Color Contrasts. 
Knitted Fibre Silk in Broken Check Pattern, Smart for 
the Making of Smart Sport Wear for Palm Beach or General Summer Wear: from the Halperin Mills. 
Fabrice Showing a Decided Cord, the Softness and Exquisite Coloring of Which Recommends it for a Costume Suit. or Semi-Formal Dress. 
Colored Knitted Fibre Silk Showing Slanting Highl ghts, Excellent for Two-Piece Suits and Frocks: 


ORIENTAL, a Var 


from the Warwick Knitting Mills. 


NUBIA STRIPE, from the 
STAR DUST, from the Warwick Knitting Mills, Is 

KHEDAN, an Egyptian Printed Knitted Fibre Silk Fabric, Suitable fo: 
KORDETTE, a Haas Bros. 


Product, Is a Crepe Surfac: 





The Danger Point in the Cotton Supply 


Sir Charles W. Macara, World Cotton Authority, Believes That America Will Rise to the Occasion, But, That if She Will 
Not, Then Lancashire Will Develop Sources of Supply Elsewhere—Cheaper Cotton and Manufac- 


turing Costs Needed to Stimulate Consumption of Pre-War Volume 


HE editor of the TEXTILE 
Wor.p, who has requested me 
co contribute to his Annual Re- 
view Number, has put to me an 

sting proposition. ‘ Do I think,” 

sks in effect, “that the present 
jepression in the cotton trade will be 
temporary, assuming that the cost of 
production of American Upland cot- 
ton is never to be much lower than 
the average cost of this season’s crop 
crown under boll weevil conditions? 
May it not be possible,” he continues, 
“that there can never be world con- 
sumption of cotton manufactures of 
re-war yardage and poundage until 
idequate sources of a cheaper supply 
* cotton are developed 





outside 
America?” 
In other words, do I think that the 
ld can pay the present prices for 
goods and purchase on the pre- 
? Frankly, I do not, at the 
esent moment, but I ought to say 
vell that I do not think the world 
be called upon indefinitely to pay 
he present high prices. 

Let me give some of the reasons 
for my conviction that the world will 
get down to easier conditions of pur- 
hase before very long, and so give a 
fillip to the industry engaged in pro- 
viding the great bulk of the clothing 

iterial of the world. Mind, I do not 
say that it will be possible ever again 
to make and sell cotton goods at pre- 
war prices. One cannot say, but at 
the present time all the evidences 
joint to the view that it is unlikely 
at we shall ever get down to the 
id prices again. Apart from the 
lepredations of the boll weevil, the 
changes that have come about with 
‘onditions of labor both in Europe 
ind America, during and since the 

meat War, will alone make it, im- 
possible for textiles-~and almost 
every other kind of goods—to be sold 

prices which ruled before August, 


. ~-] 
r SCale 





ha 


that is not to say that prices 
lways remain at their present 
Production costs are bound to 
me down as the cost of living falls 
must get again on a basis of 
nd free exchange of commodi- 
s, and I venture to think that raw 
tton itself will, before long, assist 
the great scheme for cheapening 
cloth and bringing the cotton 
to a position of prosperity. 
An Unjustifiable Assumption 


ttre 


\\ for instance, should one as- 
t the cost of production of 
cotton is never to be lower 
cost of the crop grown un- 
weevil conditions? America, 
s not intending to be beaten 
| weevil! We know that the 
f the pest have been terri- 
it has destroyed in one sea- 


y twice as much cotton as 





By Sir Charles |} 


would meet the whole of Lancashire’s 
yearly requirements—but, even so, a 
nation so well equipped and so fertile 
in resource is not to be driven out of 
the field by a beetle! 

As I write, evidence comes to hand 
that the boll weevil can and will be 
conquered. My friend, Mr. J. S. 
Wannamaker, President of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Association, reports that 
a poison has been found at last by 
which, at the cost of two or three 
dollars, an acre of cotton land may 


Sir Charles W. 


be cleared of the weevil. He person 
ally has inspected land which under 
treatment is now producing up to a 
bale an acre or more and states that 
a big scheme is being financed for 
dealing with the pest over a wide ter- 
ritory. other effective 
remedies being applied in Alabama, 
Florida, Arkansas, and 
elsewhere ; indeed, the cheap and ef- 
fective “Florida plan” of Dr. George 
D. Smith would add, it is estimated, 
6,000,000 bales a year to the crop if 
adopted throughout the cotton belt. 
So that it is clear that we must not 
take it for granted that all 


One hears of 


Mississippi, 


hopes of 


producing larger crops and cheaper 
cotton have been abandoned 
Besides, there is no spinner who is 





V. Macara, Bart. 


satisfied that the high prices ruling 
today for American cotton are due 
simply and solely to the ravages of 
the boll weevil. The rise in price of 
Middling American during the past 
twelve months 10d. to 15d. a 
pound was due almost entirely to 
speculation the Exchanges in 
America, coupled with the propaganda 
that has been going on for the short- 


from 


on 


ening of the crop. One is well aware 


that cotton cannot be produced today 


at the same price as before the war, ° 


Macara, Bart. 


but there is reason in all things, and 
the spinners of Lancashire cannot but 
feel that they are being made the 
of men have no interest 
whatever in cotton beyond the gam- 


bling interest. 


sport who 


It would be some satisfaction if the 
planters were getting the advantage, 
seeing what hard times many of them 
have passed through, but they and the 


spinners. see cotton soaring to their 
mutual discomfiture, while the product 
} 


upon whic 


} 


is DeIng 


1 their livelihood depends 
tossed hand to 
and the ex- 
those who grow, manufac- 
Had 
round 
10d. a pound, which would no 


about from 


hand, fortunes made at 
pense of 
ture, and wear the commodity! 
the material 


about 


raw 


remained 


doubt have paid the planter even in 
these days, the spinners and manufac- 
turers of the world would have had a 
totally different tale to tell now. As 
it was, the upward turn in cotton 
prices which set in in May, and con- 
tinued until near the end of the year, 
to a great extent stifled the revival 
of the cotton trade, and has assisted 
in no small measure in bringing spin- 
ners, at all of 
ruin. 


events, to the verge 
No “God-Given Monopoly ” 
Now, it is as well for America to 
know that Lancashire is not inclined 
to put up with this kind of thing in- 
definitely. Lancashire has no feeling 
whatever in the matter, but as a busi- 
ness propysition it will be obliged to 
safeguard itself in the matter of 
quantity and price. Cotton is not the 
“God-given monopoly” of any one 
country, and if America does not keep 
pace with the world’s requirements, 
or runs the price up to a point which 
makes the purchase of cotton goods 
impossible for the great mass of the 
poorest people in the world, then 
there is nothing for it but to look 
elsewhere for a great part of our sup- 
plies. 
“Raw for the factories of 
both hemispheres,” says a well-known 
American writer, “will eventually be 
grown in the countries which can 
profitably sell it at the lowest price 
to the consumer. 


cotton 


And, evolution be- 
ing a slow process, it is necessary to 
look into the past to measure prog- 
ress. Cotton production for twenty 
years has been the subject of pro- 
ducers’ organizations in America, and 
it has been continuously, vehemently, 
and on occasion furiously, denied that 
the prestige of being the dominant 
world purveyor of this important raw 
material can ever be wrested from the 
United States.” 

The 


Say: 


writer, however, goes on to 
“The record shows that during 
the twenty years, 1840-60, this coun- 
(America) produced within a 


fraction of 75 per cent. of the total, 


try 


whereas 


during the last ten years, 
during which the boll weevil has 
thoroughly established itself and 


propaganda for restricted acreage has 
become an obsession among our 
growers, this country produced only 
55 per cent. of the commercial cot- 
ton crop of the world.” 

This being so, Lancashire must 
look elsewhere for a large quantity 
of its raw material. It cannot do 
America is to consume 
more of her own cotton 
in her own mills, and at the same time 
her planters are to content themselves 
with producing a ten-million-bale cot- 
ton crop. The two questions of para- 
importance to European 
spinners today are: “Will America in- 


otherwise if 


more and 


mount 
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ption more rapidly 
n growers in other parts of 
will increase their produc- 
and “Will 


Southern 


raw. material?” 
the states 


bale 
there is a 


t] millior 


ontent 


a ten 


‘oduction when onc 


world-wide demand for cottonr” Per- 
sonally, | am inclined to answer both 
questions in the and therein 
lies my hope that we shall, in a few 
time at all get the 
cheap and plentiful supplies of cotton 


that the world needs. 


negative, 


years 


events, 


A New Interest in Cotton Growing 


America to settle the 
nd question in her own interest, it 


Leaving sec- 
may be useful to point out to the cot- 
the Southern States 
of America exactly what they are “up 
against” at the present time, and what 
s likely to be the extent of the com- 
petition they will have to face in the 
future if they persist in shortening 
their The American planter 
should realize first of all that the past 
twelve months total 
hange come over the whole question 


ton growers ot 


cre ps. 


have seen a 
f cotton growing. The simple reason 
s, of course, that the higher the price 
f cotton in America, the greater will 

be the development of the other cot- 

ton fields of the world. Not only has 
the prospect of a shortage of 
all the 

belt to the 
possibilities of raising the raw mate 
but 


cotton 


aused people in of 


world’s 


parts 
cotton consider 


rial, spinners in England espe- 
cially seem now to have really awak 
ened to the danger ahead. They have 
interested to the extent of 
applying to Parliament for powers to 
ompel all users of cotton to pay a 
evy on 


become 


towards a fund 
for cotton growing, and though Par- 
iament has not yet given its sanction, 
the majority of spinners have been 
paying this six-penny levy voluntarily 
during the past year 


every bale 


This implies a total change of 
heart on this question, and a determi- 
nation that not be al- 
lowed to drift any longer. An impor 
development taken place, 
also, with regard to the work of the 


British Cotton Growing 


matters shall 


tant has 
\ssociation. 
Hitherto, perhaps, the efforts of this 
have been treated with 


body may 


something of disdain by the Ameri- 
an planter, twenty 
the Association has produced 
so little actual cotton, but it is now 


being realized that the spade work 


that in 


seeing 


years 


done has been of the first importance. 
Not only have the Association’s ex- 
periments shown where cotton can be 
grown, but they have shown where it 
is useless to try and grow it, which 
is knowledge almost equally valuable. 

And now that these preliminaries 
have been settled, the Empire Cotton 
Growing Corporation, with far 
resources behind it, is taking 
up the work, and is likely to produce 
cotton in greater quantity 
within the next few years. The grow- 


greater 
much 


ing of cotton on a very large scale 
is to be undertaken in the Sudan, and 
the Zaria cotton belt in Nigeria and 
that in Nyasaland are to be greatly 
extended and 


improved Promising 


TEXTILE WORLD 


areas are to the 
Northland Transvaal, in Swaziland, 
in the West Indies, in Queensland and 
elsewhere, and the cumulative effect 
of these schemes is likely to be very 
great. 

One hears with regret that nothing 
is to be done at present to develop 
and improve the cotton crop of India. 
There, I am convinced, are the finest 
opportunities of anywhere within the 
British Empire. The Corporations 
are, | understand, deterred by the 
political and economic situation in 
India, but I cannot but think that they 
are making far much of the 
Gandhi agitation and the talk of 
tariffs. The best plan would have 
been to go ahead and produce the 
cotton. 

It has always to be remembered 
in the case of cotton that it should 
be from the international 
standpoint, and that any increase in 
the quantity of cotton grown must be 
beneficial to the trade generally. For 
instance, the growing of more cot- 
ton by India would leave more of the 
second-grade material for the use of 
the spinners on the European Conti- 
nent, and, therefore, free more of the 
better quality grown in America and 
elsewhere for the needs of the fine 
spinners of Lancashire and elsewhere. 

Outside the British Empire, cotton 
growing is being taken up by many 
countries, and notably Brazil, 
appears to be able to grow 
cotton equal to anything raised in the 
Southern states of America. Indeed, 
two of the Brazilian states, 
the quality of the cotton grown is not 
surpassed by Egypt itself. Without 
any special incentive, Brazil has more 
than doubled her crop of cotton in 
recent years—increasing it from 
270,000 bales in 1904-1905 to 612,000 
bales in 1921-1922—and now that she 
is showing a special interest in the 
matter her yield is expected to run 
into millions before many years have 
Peru, again, is an ideal coun- 
ry for the growing of cotton. The 
yield per acre is greater than in any 
other country, and granted the nec- 
essary capital and organization are 
it would prove to be an 
wuxiliary of the greatest importance 


be opened up in 


too 


viewed 


by 
which 


in one or 


passed. 


forthcoming, 


No Question of Supersession 
laken altogether, these places, now 
that they are taking up cotton culti- 
vation on more extensive lines, must 
ereat effect on the world’s 
supply, and, incidentally, of course, 
must have a far-reaching effect, ulti- 
mately, upon the position in America. 
Even now, the tendency is to become 
less and less dependent upon America, 
as is shown by the fact that some- 
thing like one-half of the cotton 
Liverpool handles is grown in other 
parts of the world. A large propor- 
tion, of course, is Egyptian, but a 
growing quantity is from Peru, Bra- 
zil and certain African cotton fields. 
Some of this cotton is 
cleaner and longer in staple than 
American, but sometimes the color 
is not so reliable, a drawback which 
is evident when are 
bleached, 


have a 


cheaper, 


goods not 


What I would lke to emphasize, 
however, is not that this or that cot- 
ton field is in danger of being super- 
seded, but that all of them, produc- 
ing at their fullest capacity, will be 
required when once the world is able 
to buy again all the cotton goods it 
needs, and the march of civilization 
increases the demand of that portion 
of the human race which is now only 
partially clothed or not clothed at all, 
and there is no reason to suppose that 
this increased production will mean 
that the planter will not get a fair 
price for his labor; as the world 
progresses he will, I take it, find not 
only cheaper means of growing his 
cotton but much more satisfactory 
means of marketing it than at pres- 
ent, and these two factors will make 
all the difference to his profits. 


My own idea is that the world will 
want more cotton cloth than ever 
when once it can free itself from the 
incubus of the war. To draw con- 
trary conclusions from the restricted 
demand of the past two years is fool- 
ish. The demand has been small re- 
cently, not because cotton goods were 
not needed, but because the price for 
the time being was ‘prohibitive. The 
supply never has been equal to the 
needs of the world, and is not likely 
to be so for long years to come. It 
must not be forgotten that before the 
War the cotton spindles of the world 
were increasing at the rate of four 
millions a year, and even then supply 
was not overtaking demand. The cot- 
ton planter need have no fear; his 
services will always be in demand, as 
will those of the spinners and weavers 
of the world. 


A Word to the Faint Hearts 


During the slump we have been 
passing through, many men even in 
Lancashire, have had their faith 
shaken in the future, and had actually 
begun to believe that the great East- 
ern Markets upon which England de- 
pends principally, were passing out 
of their hands for good. I have again 
and again shown how ridiculously un- 
founded this is and how no other 
country in the world but England has 
the means of supplying the wants of 
the great populations of the Orient. 
But I will content myself here with 
quoting two authorities on the spot to 
show how mistaken is this opinion. 


Sir C. W. Rhodes, Chairman of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, who 
has recently been sitting on the In- 
dian Tariff Commission, says: “ Sup- 
posing that the Indian cotton industry 
does need protection—and no case has 
heen made out—and that the duty on 
cotton imports was raised, I still be- 
lieve that Lancashire would have a 
considerable trade with India. Bom- 
bay cannot clothe more thar a frac- 
tion of the Indian population. By 
the time it has succeeded in increas- 
ing production to any considerable 
extent, the standard of living would 
have continued to go up too. The re- 
sult would, therefore, be that the peo- 
ple who are now content with wear- 
ing coarse country cloth would buy 
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Bombay cloth, while those why 
use Bombay cloth would 
the finest mulls and muslins 
Manchester. Lancashire has cx 
advantages—of skill, organiz: 
cheap capital and so forth—whic! 
is not likely to lose, and whic] 
enable her to continue to co: 
with the Indian market. 
Speaking from experience, [ r: 
to take a gloomy view of the s 
tion. The day when India ca: 
along without Lancashire cloth : 
off.” 

Similarly, in the course of ar 
on China, Mr. H. H. Fox, Con 
cial Counsellor to the British 
tion at Peking, states that the 
toms statistics prove that Eng] 
today as much, if not more than 
predominant in the cotton trad 
China; that competitors have shi 
themselves quite unable to con 
with the high quality of her « 
her printing, dyeing and finish; 
and that only high production 
are holding up a big trade het 
the two countries. 


Getting Down to Business 


‘These statements show that th 
mand is there still, as soon as buyer 
and seller can compose their differ- 
ences. And that one side, at least 
is putting forth every effort to ¢ 
down to business is shown by the : 
that the Lancashire cotton trad 
steadily and substantially bring» 
down the level of values. In the cas 
of yarns, the average value per poun 
exported during the eleven months 
ended November last was just ove: 
26d., compared with nearly 4od. dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 192) 
the lowest average since 1916; and as 
regards cloth the values per yard e) 
ported in 1922 were roughly 3 
less than in 1921. A lowering of fin- 
ishing charges and a reduction in thé 
crushing burden of taxation woul 
help matters still further, and the fac: 
that the pound sterling is almost da 
approaching to the parity-value of ! 
dollar ought to assist in cheape: 
cotton and making things easier st 
It if imperative that Lancashir 
should get costs down to the rock bot 
tom, for the simple reason that while 
other countries are principally ¢ 
gaged in making cotton 


goods it 
Lancashire 
depends for four-fifths of its trade on 
toreign countries, the chief of whic 
contain the poorest 


their own consumption, 


populations 
the world. 

But despite everything, trade is @ 
last beginning to show a broadening 
tendency, and the English 
during the past year has had less t 
complain of in the matter of der 
than in the matter of price. At 
end of the scale, close corporat 
guard the interests of the cotton 
chants and the bleachers, dyers, prim 
ers and finishers, but the spi 
hitherto have carried on a cut-t 
competition which has of late 
ously injured the whole industr) 
majority of the spinning com) 
of Lancashire have made huge 
during the past two vears, and 


spinne? 





felt its want very keenly. 
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bccn to prevent the continual dissipa- 
t of their capital that an Emer- 
gency Committee of the most influen- 
tia] cotton spinners in the North of 
England are at present sitting with 
the object of consolidating forces and 
fr ding concerted means of preventing 
the disintegration of the industry. No 
jonger will they be satisfied to dispose 
of their stocks of yarn at 2d. to 4d. 
per pound under cost price, and meth- 
ods are being introduced which it is 
believed will prevent weak sellers 
falling a prey to merchants who have 
for so long been exploiting the Eng- 
lish spinner. 
Future Revival of Trade 
These are domestic troubles, how- 
which I feel sure will be reme- 
died in the near future, and by the 
time we have put our own house in 
order I believe we shall be in for a 
steady revival of trade. The wrangle 
about Reparations and the political 
troubles in the Near East have 
greatly hindered progress, but with a 
Government in power which has the 
full confidence of the business men of 
the country, there are high hopes of 
things settling down rapidly, and in- 
dustry being given free and tull scope 
to develop. 
Cotton Advisory Boards 
One essential we are coming to re- 
gard as indispensable in the cotton 
trade in England if we are to get the 
best possible results and always be 
abreast of the times. I refer to the 
need for the establishment of a per- 
manent Advisory Committee, some- 
thing on the lines of the Cotton Con- 
irol Board set up during the war, to 
watch over the interests of the trade. 
Since that Board was dissolved auto- 
matically by the passing away of the 
Defence of the Realm regulations, 
both employers and operatives have 
It might 
be thought that the Master Cotton 
Spinners’ Federation would, so far as 
the spinning section of the trade was 
concerned, be sufficient for all pur- 
poses, but though | have the highest 
opinion of that body, properly di- 
rected, and was responsible for its 
growth and development during my 
long presidential term of office, one 
can see that its hands are too full of 
matters of detail nowadays to have 
the time and opportunity to devote 
to questions of high policy. 
Trade Needs Watching 
he trade, in its international aspect 
particularly, requires a select body, 
with the best brains procurable, to be 
constantly on the watch to check the 
ill-considered actions of professional 
politicians, and to see that the trade 
in its broader interests is not 
leopardized in any way. The indus- 
try is world-wide in its ramifications, 
and its interests are too important to 
he ‘eft in the hands of paid officials 
concerned solely with routine work. 
Those who are meeting now for the 


ever, 


Purvose of rescuing the spinning 
tr from financial ruin, are con- 
vin ed that after this work has been 
E plished, something will have to 


ne to give a new direction to the 
r affairs of the industry. 
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Possibilities of Investment in Native Mills, But Opportunities 
for Export Trade Greater Elsewhere 
By E. T. Pickard* 


ROM a purely commercial point 

of view, the difference between 
profit and loss depends upon that nar- 
row margin of intelligence, imagina- 
tion and determination of a people 
engaged in any enterprise. Of 
course, economic factors of world 
significance must bear materially on 
the case, especially so when such en- 
terprise depends in any degree upon 
foreign trade. 

The different sections of China 
with their seething populations offer 
an apt illustration. Trade there is 
largely one of individualistic tenden- 
cies and, rightly or wrongly, the 
civilization has not yet developed co- 
ordinate thinking or enterprise. Her 
agriculture, commerce and banking 
are largely in the hands of individuals 
and, by and large, are successfully 
administered without what the Occi- 
dentals would regard as the bene- 
fits of amalgamation and combined 
operation. Unlike nearly all other 
countries, commerce and industry in 
China continue to function and oper- 
ate successfully regardless of Gov- 
ernmental stability. It has been the 
recent history of China that with or 
without stable government, business 
of the country continues practically 
on an uninterrupted basis with its re- 
sultant influence upon cottons. 

Notwithstanding that 95 per cent. 
of her people live simply from day 
to day and are constantly fighting to 
keep body and soul together, the pur- 
chasing and consuming power 1s 
steadily increasing and in the course 
of time, with the development of her 
natural resources and railroad facili- 
ties, vast areas of unproductivity will 
be opened up, assuring to China a 
rightful place in the world’s economic 
and commercial 
other countries. 


relationships with 


China and Textile Consumption 


The significant relation of this vast 
country and her 400,000,000 inhabit- 
ants to textile raw materials and prod- 
ucts is apparent and hardly needs any 
emphasis. Ordinary consumption of 
cloths made in China and those im- 
ported from other countries continues 
to grow even without the elements of 
style and social competition which has 
such a large bearing on the enormous 
use of textile materials in the Occi- 
dent. If within our day and genera- 
tion, we begin to see the introduction 
of these other elements which make 
for increased consumption, it will 
have a tendency not alone to demand 
capacity production of the world’s 
spindleage, but it is likely to be no 
mean consideration in creating world 
shortages in the textile raw ma- 
terials, if new areas and new energies 
are not introduced in cotton and wool 
production. 


In this connection, the increased 
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consumption of cotton in Japan, 
China and India, just about compen- 
sating for the decreased takings of 
Europe, are worthy of serious con- 
sideration and study. China, and 
India, and Japan to a lesser degree, 
are steadily increasing their spindle- 
age so that in the course of time, they 
are likely to attain manufacturing 
capacity sufficient to take care of a 
considerable proportion of their do- 
mestic requirements in those grades 
and qualities of cloth of which their 
peoples consume by 
proportion. 

It is true that unit production in 
Japan, China and India is much below 
that of America and England, but I 
dare say that the elements of low 
labor cost and the type of lower end 
goods produced, more than compen- 
sate for the other differences between 
these countries. 


far the major 


Possibility of American Textiles 

As to the significance of China as 
a market for American textiles, I am 
not one of those who hold forth any 
alluring prospects for American tex- 
tile merchandise in China except in 
certain grades and types of cloth in 
which we may be especially efficient 
and which are produced practically 
automatically and in great quantity. 
Present mills in China, and those 
which will be established during the 
next decade or two, specialize in the 
production of the coarser counts such 
as are used in major quantities, while 
imports from Japan and India will 
considerably meet their requirements 
for the lower cost fancy construc- 
tions. Relatively low labor costs in 
[India and Japan, notwithstanding the 
relative inefficiency of labor, not 
alone put America out of the running 
in most lines of goods, but to my mind 
will increasingly affect 
shipments. 


Lancashire 


China’s Domestic Production 

In this brief article I do not pro- 
pose to enter into details concerning 
the peculiar requirements of the Chi- 
nese market or their special methods 
of merchandising and distribution, 
nor do I want to treat the subject 
from a statistical point of view. Al- 
though I am seriously considering the 
potentialities of China as a steadily 
increasing consumer of cloths, I 
nevertheless, am compelled to believe 
that she will more than make up for 
these increased demands by domestic 
production and that imports will be 
measured largely by the specialties 
which other countries are skilled in 
producing. 

If I may be forgiven for the injec- 
tion of one of two incidents of sta- 
tistical significance bearing on my 
statements, I would point to the fact 
that in 1913 China took slightly under 
7,000 bales of American cotton, 
whereas in 1921, she took 153,000. 
In unbleached cloth, such as America 


as specialized producing tor the 
world’s markets, she took 78,000,000 
yards in 1913 and 20,000,000 yards in 
1921, while for the first ten months of 
1922, she bought but 12,000,000 yards. 
England, of course, has always been 
China's big source of supply for 
bleached goods and as an indication 


of America’s resources and mobi 


lity 
since pre-war days, it is only neces- 
sary to observe that China took from 
us direct only 25,000 yards in 1913, 
while in 1921 she took close to 3,000,- 
000 yards, and in 1922 almost the 
same. Doubtless with the, establish- 
ment of increased bleaching facilities 
in China, her takings of white goods 
from England, her chief source of 
supply, will in time be considerably 
reduced. 

American Capital’s Opportunity 

Che tendency toward home produc- 
tion in China and India is steady, de- 
termined and irreducible. We may as 
well face these facts and if it is desir- 
able for American capital and enter- 
prise to continue its interest in the 
China market, it must take the form 
of mill investment and management. 
Most of all China needs investment 
of American capital, administered 
and supervised by Americans. Doubt 
less moneyed interests in this country 
have studied very carefully the con- 


ditions to which I allude and I am 
confident that within a reasonable 
time we shall see more new mills 


built in China with American capital. 
he manufacturing processes will be 
superintended by American tech- 
nicists and experts who will utilize 
and train local workers to the high 
degree of efficiency of 
Chinantan is capable. 


which the 
The combina- 
tion of American capital, machinery 
and administration with the potential 
efficiency and renowned industry of 
the Chinese is sure to put such local 
production competitively out of 
bounds with American and 
goods. 


English 


Blind Optimism Unwarranted 

It is far from my intention to con 
vey the idea that American-China 
traders should fold up their tents and 
quietly steal There is much 
business to be done in the immediate 
ensuing years, even on an increasing 
scale in some lines of goods, but the 
blind optimism prevailing in certain 
quarters with respect to piece goods 
trade with China is certainly un- 
warranted. 


away. 


Let us turn our energies towards 
other sections of the Near and Far 
East, such as Egypt, Abyssinia, Per- 
sia, the Red Sea, the Netherlands, 
East Indies and Malasia, all large 
consumers of cotton goods such as 
America can competitively produce, 
and many of them virgin territory for 
our merchants. The more steady and 
cultivated markets such as _ Latin- 
America and Australasia continue to 
hold further alluring prospects for 
the American manufacturer who 
shows tolerance in conforming to the 
special demands and requirements of 
these markets. This conformity to 
requirements, however is positively 
necessary. 





Producing Better Citizens in Southern Mills 


The Cotton Industry in That Section Has Proved a Great Socializing Factor—Community Work and Education. 
Activities Were the Two First Steps—Putting a Worker on His Own Is the Urgent Problem at Present—A 
Few Thoughts on the Possibility of Employe Representation in the South 
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By a Member of the Staff 


conditions in the 
South, the writer recently made a trip 
through that section, visiting great 
corporations and mills, 
talking with manufacturers, superin- 
tendents, and 
He returned with the conclusion that 
comparisons in this are not 
odious, but ridiculous. Cotton manu- 
facturing in the North is an industry 

one of industries, in the 
which is difficult 
be described as a 
factor. This re- 
mark carries no slur on the New Eng- 
land manufacturer; it does not infer 
that the latter is l 


less 


pression of actual 


single-unit 
n 


overseer®rs, 


operatives 


case 


many 
South it is a 
to label but 
socializing 


lorce 
may 


great 


less 


sincere Or 


human than his southern competitor. 


ance with the Southern textile indus- 
try enables him to speak intelligently 
and authoritatively. The writer will 
content himself with the presentation 
of certain broad impressions, which 
he, as an outsider, gained from his 
visit to the South. It is hardly nec- 
essary to mention the outstanding 
differences between the two sections, 
such as the fact that the labor in the 
South is all Anglo-Saxon stock while 
that in the North is drawn from 
nearly every country in the world; 
or that the southern industry is a 
new one in comparison with that in 
New England, with a corresponding- 
ly greater proportion of new equip- 
ment and modern buildings, and a 


Naturally the development w 
most strongly impresses the vis 
from the North is that group of 
tivities which may possibly be ca 
“community work” but which is 
labelled “welfare work” in 1 
plants, and which includes the 
vision of living facilities, sanita 
and social and recreational inter 
The acceptance of this additional 
burden by the manufacturer e 
about naturally. Locating his plant 
in an isolated section where he could 
get sufficient acreage and a low tax 
rate, and drawing his help from the 
agricultural sections in the mount 
it was necessary for him to pro 
secure op 
The site was usually not 


houses if he were to 
tives. 


but a cotton field; there was no t 


It merely means that existing funda- 
mental conditions 


chance to profit by the mistakes made 
by their Yankee predecessors. These 
facts, important as they are, were 
known to the average manufacturer 
long before the writer was cognizant 
of them. It ts worthwhile, however, 


where the 
could live, and certainly the latter had 


6: ; 2 near at hand workers 
resulting from his 
torical events over which the present 


le industry 
the Mason 


rew to such p oportions 


neither the means nor the inclination 
And s0, 
out of necessity, not philanthrophy 


control, are not 
and South. 


had no 
North 


Basie Conditions in South 
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This historical phase of the prob- ' consider some of the work which there grew up around each mill a lit- 


to find out how much longer southern mills are doing and which tle village of company-owned houses, 


warrants the industry in that section in which operatives might live free or 
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One of the Most Interesting Sections of the 
South Is Gastonia, N. C., the Fine Yarn 
Section. An Important Factor in Gastonia 
Is the Gray-Separk Group, Comprising 
Eight Mills. The Accompanying Photo- 
graphs Show a Few of the Comnunity De- 
velopments in That Group. A Representa- 
tive Row of Operatives’ Houses Is Pic- 
tured in Fig. 1. Taken at the Parkdale 
Mills, Ine. 
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This Corporation Maintains Three Com- 
munity Houses or Social Centers. Two 
Views of the Community House Which 
Draws Operatives From the Gray Mfg. 
Co. and Parkdale Mills. Inc., Are Shown 
in Figs. 2 and 3. The “ Mother's Club” 
and the “Modern Health Crusaders,” 
lwo Important Organizations Are Shown 
in Figs. 4 and 5 Respectively, Both Taken 
at the Arlington Cotton Mills 
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Human needs complex. 
Stores had to be provided and here 


are 


ag it was up to the company. 
Roads had to be built, and gardening 
facilities provided. 
first houses were undoubtedly 
cru affairs — merely “ shacks.” 
Sanitary conditions were none too 
got But it did not take long for a 
manufacturer to realize that sickness 
meant curtailed production, so san- 
itation was the next logical step. This 
too was merely good business—not 
philanthropy. Later this spread out 
into the broader problem of supplying 
9 s and other recreational activ- 
itie order to build up the physique 
of the people and make them resistant 
to disease. 
Then, as other mills sprang up, and 
s possible for workers to find 
employment elsewhere, it was neces- 
sary for a manufacturer to build up 
social interests which would tend to 
inimize that curse of the southern 
industrv—excessive labor turnover. 
\ result, the mill villages of the 
Sot ffer a complexity of activities, 
few of which are described in this 


Wortp. It is 


ssible in the space available to pre- 


issue of TEXTILE im- 

nvthing like a complete picture 

s community work. Nor 

rticular mills described cited as 

1S de velopments. 

re taken as rather typical ex- 

mples; or else they illustrate particu- 

the progress of one specific 
community life 


are 


In most cases 


Educational Activities 


It must be repeated that these de- 
velopments were necessary ones and 
that the manufacturers did not claim 
any credit for them—nor were they 
entitled to any. 
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But the movement which the writer 
personally considers the second big 
group of activities, namely, educa- 
tional work in all its phases, cannot 
be dismissed so lightly. This work 
got under way more slowly than the 
absolutely essential “community 






WORLD 


a community before deciding to locate 
there. On the contrary, considerable 
pressure had to be brought to bear 
at first in order to influence the work- 
ers to send their children to the 
schools. And certainly it is doubtful 
if operatives refrained from moving 





Medical Clinic at Riverside and Dan 


work,” but rapidly gained momentum 
until today it is the most powerful 
and impressive side of most mill vil 
lages. 

But a school was not necessary in 
order to attract workers to a plant. 
Most of the mountain folk had had no 
schooling and certainly did not in- 
quire into the educational facilities in 


th larly interesting in that it typifies the isolated 
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Hall. 


Fig. 1 is the mill 


the community 


ment store at Ware 





The community of Ware Shoals, S. C., 


| 
mill village where a single cotton mill owns the 
entire town and conducts all its activities. 
views show phases of life at the Ware Shoals Mfg. 


building: 
house and oil mill; Fig. 4, the mill band; and 
Fig. 5 the clinic where babies are examined and 
advice given to mothers. 
Shoals 


previously in TEXTILE 


River Cotton Mills Co 


to another mill because they liked the 
schools and teachers 1n their own lo 
cality. The hardly be 
as a preventive 


school can 


classed magnet—a 
against labor turnover. 
What then was the impulse behind 
this educational work? Undoubtedly 
there was a certain sense of moral ob- 


ligation on the part of many manu- 
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Che 


were in 
houses; 


facturers. 
their hands; 


employes 

lived in their 
depended on them for everything; 
had no town organization; could 
not float bond issues for school build- 
ing. Consequently the conscientious 
mill man felt it was up to him to give 
his people their chance. Then, too, 
there were probably men of particu- 
larly broad vision who realized that 
ignorance on the part of his workers 
was a liability to the mill, not an 
asset. 

But this is not a conclusive explan- 
ation. It might explain the establish- 
ment of routine grade school work 
for the correction of illiteracy and 
for training in the “three r’s.” But 
it does not the extensive 
school systems which include grades 
through the high school, advanced vo- 
cational education, and opportunities 


explain 


Here we are 
into what might be termed 
dangerous ground. The writer knows 
that many manufacturers are wonder- 
ing if they are educating their em- 
ployes ‘beyond their jobs and storing 
up future for 
but still they keep on with greater 
and 
crams. 


Why? 


[he writer can only give his 


for college preparation. 
getting 


trouble themselves— 


even greater educational pro- 


per- 
sonal opinion, which is that this job 
of directing people’s lives started as 
a necessity, gradually became at least 
as interesting to the employer as the 
business of cotton manufacture, and 
better 
on the 


that today the production of 
and women is as much 
minds of southern mill 


production of better goods. 


men 


men as the 
This is 
not said lightly, or sentimentally, but 
per- 


is a firm conviction based on 
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sound 
southern manu- 


writer took particulat 


number of 


r¢ 1 


outa large 


facturers as to their attitude toward 
the nominal rentals now. in force. 
Practically without exception, they 
agreed that it would be to the best 


interests of en plove rs and 


ope ratives 





Are Developing: Sunday 


if the mill village could be made a 
self-sustaining proposition. They 
pointed out, however, that the de- 


velopment of the nominal rental had 
heen a logical one. In the early days 


The community house of the Highland Park Mfg. 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. (Fig. 1), is ideally located in 


a wooded plot of nine acres. 


An outdoor swim- 


ming pool (Fig. 2) has been constructed while the 


grounds make an excellent playground for chil- 


dren (Fig. 4). 


On entering the community house 


a huge reception and social room (Fig. +) makes 


a good first impression. 


nasium (Fig. 3), while upstairs is a 


torium (Fig. 6) 


To the rear is a gvm- 


large audi- 





February 


four-roor 
to $600 to bul 
25 cents per room per 
was not so far out of line. C 
tion ts advanced, 
today such a 


\ 7 
the industry, a 
cost OnNIV 3500 


rent oO! 


howev 
house often S 
wards of $2,500. But with ad 
difficulty of 
the organization together, part 
during war time, and the rais 
rents was hardly feasible. 
Then, too, more complete 
were provided as the needs aros 
the modern village, with 
light, sewerage, paved streets, sc S. 
etc., represents a far different 
ment trom the early mill tow: 
While all agree that som: 
should be taken whereby rents 
the interest on capital and the 
maintenance, the difficulty of st 


cos 


costs came the 


its 


such a movement is appreciated. No 
one manufacturer can play 
hand in this respect. The 
tion of other mulls’ with 
rentals would be too severe 
though he raised his wages in propor- 
tion. Here the problem is a ps 
iogical one and must be consider s 
such. 

It is possible to note today 
ual trend toward the policy of n g 
village activities self-supporting 
nearly all cases, admission is c 
tor moving-picture entertain ts 


and often this revenue helps to 

tain the community house to a 
degree. Membership in Y. M \.'s 
carries annual dues; musi 
are often charged for; classes 


mestic science are required to s 
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own material; and in some cases 

rent has been slightly increased 
iat new houses often carry a 
of 40c per room per week. 
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tendents feel that they know all their 
workers—often by first name—and 
that the office door is always open to 
operatives with grievances. 











































































































A Unique Feature in a Southern Mill Community Building: A Corner in the 


Museum at the Lyceum Building at Piedmont (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 
Smith Rowell, Curator and Principal Contributor, Is Shown 


n other words, the old established 
ciple that a gift is never suff- 
tly appreciated and utilized, is 
recognized by southern manu- 
rers and they are devoting their 


best thought to the problem of putting 


vorkers on their own. In the writer's 


inion, the solution of this problem 
is one of the urgent needs in the 
South at the present time. 


Employe Representation 


(he fourth and last important 
phase of southern industrial relations 
which impressed the writer was the 
attitude of manufacturers toward em- 
ploye representation. Consideration 
of this question must be largely hy- 
pothetical because with a very few 
exceptions the mills in the South have 
done nothing along this line. 


Their inaction is not due to lack of 
knowledge as to movements in many 
northern plants, but instead to an 
honest conviction that the close per- 
sonal relationship existing between 
Management and operatives makes 
any formal organization unnecessary. 
Pr managers and_ superin- 


rresidents. 





The Late 


Discussion of this attitude is dan- 
gerous because it involves the expres- 
sion of the writer’s personal opinion. 
He has found in many plants which 
he has investigated that this convic- 
tion of personal relationship, while 
entirely sincere, is not always founded 
on fact. Mill organizations grow 
faster than managers sometimes re- 
alize and unconsciously the intimacy 
between management and operatives 
dwindles. Sometimes it takes the ac- 
tivities of a labor agitator to bring 
home to an employer the lack of real 
knowledge which he and his workers 
have of each other. 

After all, this seems to the writer 
the real issue at stake. As one manu 
facturer—a believer in repre 
sentation—stated: “I prefer to treat 
with my people through representa 
tives chosen by them than through 
delegates of disinterested unions. If 
organization is necessary, I want to 


firm 


do my own organizing.” 

Certain far-seeing manufacturers 
are thinking along these lines, and 
the writer, while holding no brief for 
any 


one method of establishing em 


S 
Evolution of the Mill School: Fig. 1: First School at Judson Mills, Built 1913. Fig. 2: 
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ploye representation, will be 
surprised if, in the next I0 or 20 


years, there are not humerous ex- 


amples in the South of some arrange- 
ment for dealing with employes in an 
and for spreading, 
through proper channels, an 
ation of 


organized way 
appreci 
the economic principles ur 


derlying modern 


industry 


The Future 
One receives so 
from a survey of a great industry like 
that under consideration, that i 
difficult to classify and record them 
The developments outlined above are 


many impressions 


t 
Ct 1S 


only a few of the many interesting 
phases of southern mill village life. 
This is an industrial relations story, 
but no mention of the South is com- 
plete without some reference to the 
growth in Statements 
in this connection are necessarily per 


store tor it. 

































their plants, or companies planning 
new enterprises, will give more ser 

us consideration to the advisabilit; 
branch 


ever 


1ew or mills 
than 


Coupled with this impressior 


locating 
the South has been 
before. 
is the diversification of product which 
The additior 
»f weave sheds to existing spinnit » 
the establishment of bleacheries 
and finishing plants and the extensior 
of the knitting industry seem to be 
developments of the future which are 


seems bound to come. 


mills, 


as certain as any human probability 
can be 

Che 
seen astounding changes in the south 
industry. Great organizations 


last twenty-five years have 
ern 
have replaced small mills; model vil- 
the 


life have taken the place of rude set 


lages with all comforts of city 


tlements; a mill citizenship composed 











Demonstration of Vocational Education Work at Erlanger Cotton Mills Co., 


Lexington. N. C. 
Admiring Village Audience 


the writer, 
this talk about the transplanting of 
the New England industry to the land 


sonal and relative. To 


of cotton seemed more or less “bunk.” 


Nevertheless he could not fail to be 
impressed with the fact that all eyes 
are on the South, and to come to the 
that 
considering 


conclusion northern manufac 


turers 


1914. 


Second School. Built 


enlargements of 


Class Takes Down and Puts Up Loom for Benefit of 


of physically.and mentally alert men 
and women has succeeded a race ot 
poverty-stricken illiterates, remnants 
of the devastating Civil War 

It may well be that these 
plishments, great as they were, will 
be dwarfed into insignificance by the 
of the next 


accom- 


progress twenty-fiv : 


years 





Fig. 3: School as It Is Today 




















































Outlook For Textile Development of the South 


An Industry in the Making—Its Early History and Some Observations on Characteristic and Distinctive Feature 





The Future Appears Bright for Continued Expansion and Diversification of the Industry in 
That Section—W age Equivalents Paid by Southern Manufacturers 


textile in 
South within the 


lik growth of the 
dustry in the 
past two decades has been one 
f the outstanding features ol 


Muc h 


with statistical 


industrialism has 


L\merican 


been written about it, 


ies and detailed tabulations oft 
fic Ih ' y it markahl 
n ¢ lliustrating ils remarkable 
evolution; so much so that it is felt 
t the brief space of this articl 


ght best be directed toward point 





g out and touching up in al 
entary and rather sketchy in 
er, however,—a few fundamental 
characteristic and unique factors that 
have vitally contributed to its prog 
f his discussion will theretor« 
treat the « irly histor t the ndu 
try l the south it eenesis 
with parti I eterence t 
certain causes an r ect that have 
had much to do witl present status 
future prospects 


Clear Understanding Essential 


lo properly appraise the situation, 


to appreciate what has already o« 
curred and what may logically be ex 
pected to flow therefrom, it is 
essential that a clear and com 
prehensive understanding be had of 
the antecedents of the industry; how 
it came and 
what distinctive influences have con 
tributed to and featured its develop 


ment, 


man 


] 
restly 


into being thereafter, 


\s is well known, cotton manufac 
turing in the South began in the years 
the and recon 
struction period that followed the War 
between the States 
so-called “reconstruction” 
left the South 
lands bare and a reduced population 


following holocaust 
That war and the 
aftermath, 
devastated 


had with 


impoverished; there were few indus 
tries worthy the name, and they were 
mostly bankrupt; transportation. fa 
cilities were woefully inadequate, and 
even those people left behind from the 
four years of bitter struggle were un- 
manufacture 


1 on them had been 


trained in the arts of 
and commerce, 1 


agi 


°s Amertcan Cor- 


ecretary-Trensurer, The 
socia Charlotte 


Manufacturers A 


cast future 


2 
enced, 


By W. D. 


superimposed the problem of an alien 


and inferior race, lately slaves, who 


knew nothing of co-operative action 


or initiative 


Consider the picture as it appeared 


then—about as dark and uninviting a 


prospect as could have been imagined 


certainly to one fore 
industrial 
Without capital, credit, or 
iny of the facilities that might natur 
ally be looked for in the inception of 


such an undertaking, totally inexperi- 


seeking to 
economic or 
growth 


remote from the centers ¢ f dis 


Adams* 


the older and more experienced north- 
ern branch of the industry, with ample 
capital, adjacent to the centers of dis- 
tribution, and in a section unharassed 
by invading armies, was’ advancing 
only 70 per remarkable 
tribute to the energy, ability, fore- 
sight and perseverance of those who 
laid so well its foundations, most of 
whom are still active today in its fur- 
ther 


cent—1S a 


advancement. 
Certain Distinctive Advantages 


These leaders, as an offset to the 


numerous and weighty financial and 





Particularly Fine Type of Swimming Pool in Y. M. C. A. at Proximity Mfg. Co., 


Greensboro, N. C. 


tribution, wealth 


and manufacture, 
this section, in seeking to enter the 
arena of keen industrial warfare, es 
sayed a task that involved apparently 
insuperable barriers. 

It was just this condition confront 
ing southern leaders when they sought 
to bring into being the infant textile 
industry. That it under theit 
direction from an insignificant aggre- 


grew 


gate of 687,000 spindles in 1880 to a 
grand total of 


IQ22 a 


almost 16,000,000 in 


gain of 2172 


per cent, while 





other however, counted 
and notable eco 
Their labor sup- 
inherently 
best on earth, of pure 


handicaps, 
distinctive 
nomic advantages. 


certain 


ply was ample, and 


accustomed to honest and diligent 
toil, and 100 per cent native-born. 
The sources of raw material were 


likewise near at hand, 


velopment and easy utilization. 


the 

Anglo-Saxon 

blood, capable of high development, 
S 


with abundant 
water powers susceptible of cheap de- 
The 
climate in the Piedmont country was 


healthful and invigorating, la: 
abundant and cheap, and taxes 
erally speaking, reasonable. it 
above all, the mill managers ar ill 
people were of the same bloo 

ing the same ideals and inspired 

same ambitions, thus making 


dial and close relations. These early 
pioneers had another  ad\y ge. 
namely, the example and experience 
of the northern branch of th 1S 
try, their achicvements and n ces ° 
and it is significant that then W, 


a critical and keen analysis wa 
the solution of all problems 


ously arising in the guidance eir 
own efforts. They were thus 
to avoid some of the pitfal 


might have otherwise serious 
pled their efforts. 


The inspiration of the ear vel 
opment in the South was oc ed 
by several circumstances, chief among 
which was a keen local pride, 
necessity of utilizing those natural r 
sources, so abundant and so e at 
hand. This local pride was shared 


not only by those who conceived the 
enterprises and furnished the limited 
capital and credit necessary, but by the 
people who toiled as well. Class dis- 
tinctions—between management and 
men, or capital and labor, as the term 
came later to be emphasized—never 
had a place in the early indust: 
was a case of “one for all” and “all 
for one” and this condition has con- 
tinued in large measure to the present 
day. 

Early Mills Small and Scattered 

As indicated, southern mills devel- 
oped “from the ground up” so to speak. 
There was no foundation existing for 


them to build on, and hence they had 
to start at the very beginning. Since 


the labor element was of paramount 
concern and there were no large cities 
to draw from, it had to be assembled 


from the country and trained; an¢ 
mills were established in small segre- 
gated units, widely scattered. Homes 


had to be built, and along with the 
houses went schools, churches, streets, 


waterworks, lighting and sewerage 


The Park-Like Effect Shown Here Is Achieved at Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 2, Charlotte; N. C. 
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yp 


tems, recreational facilities, ete._— 
al’ furnished by the mill companies. 
his made it imperative for the mills 
to purchase large tracts of land, and 
heace the majority were located out- 
sive the corporate limits of towns and 
cites. This likewise made it econom- 
ica ly necessary for the mill execu- 
tives to reside contiguous to the prop- 
rties they operated. Mill owners and 
operatives therefore knew one an- 
other; there was never any difficulty 
for workers to reach the responsible 
head on matters of common concern; 
the problems of one were the prob- 
lems of the other; and thus this rela- 
tionship continued. Constant effort 
was put forth by the early executives 
to promote those who showed special 
aptitude, and today many of the pres- 
ent leaders in the industry are those 
who have come up from the ranks. 
The early managers of mill properties 
—and the same condition exists today 
—were not simply “ hired” executives 
employed to run the plants, but rather 
were substantial stockholders, and in 
many instances, owned the controll- 
interests in the properties. Ab- 
sentee ownership and operation were 
things unheard of in the industry. 
Labor in*the early mills was re 
cruited exclusively from the rural dis- 
tricts close at hand. The plants were 
small and such as to give employment 
to only a limited number. The people, 
therefore, were all acquainted the one 
with the other, had belonged to the 
same churches, had gone to the same 
bound together, many of 
them, by ties of blood or marriage 


ing 


schools, 





a 
condition making for ideal beginnings. 
The average mill numbered less than 
10,000 spindles; indeed, the majority 
were 5000 spindles and less. Even 
today, while there are some big units, 
the average mill in the South num- 
bers little more than 15,000 spindles 
to the plant. 


New Cycle Begins 

lhe infant industry prospered, and 
as enlargements were contemplated, 
mills built, managers were 
forced to look farther afield for their 
help; and just here entered that source 
of labor which has been the principal 
reservoir ever since—the mountain 
districts of the Southern Appalachian 
plateau. This period of growth—a 
new cycle, so to speak—was character- 
ized by a gradual drift of people from 
the mountains to the foothills, the 
tact being significant but natural that 
families of the same general locality 
followed other families to nearby mill 


settlements : 


or new 


and this class conscious- 
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ness was continued to an even more 
intensive degree than formerly. 


The mills offered many advantages 
to which these native mountain peo- 
ple had never been accustomed. 
Superior homes in which to live, good 
schools—then not as much appre- 
ciated as later—excellent churches; 
and wages and living conditions far in 
advance of anything before known by 
them. Coming from the valleys and 
coves of the mountains where it was 
difficult to glean a livelihood from the 
soil, and where opportunities for so- 
cial intercourse were hardly worthy 
the name, it was only natural that 


their response was ready and their 


been limited, and there was little ap- 
preciation for anything more than the 
proverbial “ three R’S—readin’, 'ritin’ 
and ’rithmetic.” 

[his brought on the problem of 
getting the children out of the mills 
and into the schools, and the task was 
a most difficult one until the neces 
sary legislative steps were secured 
It is a fact that in the early days the 
children would not, even as now, as a 
rule, go to school of their own initia- 
tive, and parents were not disposed to 
compel them. They then either had 
to loaf about their homes or on the 
streets, or work at simple tasks in the 
mills. Many 


conscientious mill 


men, 








Operative’s Cottage at Arcade 


appreciation keen for the facilities 


offered. 


The Child Labor Problem 


To understand the labor situation 
in the South, and certain problems 
flowing therefrom, notably, the child 
labor question, it is essential that the 
environment and conditions obtaining 
both before and after this gradual 
movement took place be held in mind 
As stated before, these mountain peo- 
ple were of pure Anglo-Saxon blood, 
they had long been accustomed to 
diligent and honest labor, and all the 
members of the families worked. 
Toil was not for the father and older 
sons alone, but every member of the 
family fireside had his allotted tasks 
to perform. Again, in the mountain 
districts, school facilities had always 








Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C. 


confronted with this situation, took 
the lesser of the two evils and gave 
employment to them, but never did 
they cease in their efforts to provide a 
practical solution, recognizing that 
child labor as a rule was exceedingly 
expensive, and in the long run would 
be fatal to efficient operations. They 
consistently and progressively fought 
for child labor laws coupled with com- 
pulsory school attendance; and with 
a growing appreciation on the part of 
the parents of the advantages of good 
school training, the child labor prob 
lem is now rapidly being solved. It 
is a fact that today the mill schools 
in the textile communities are among 
the best in the South, and far superior 
to the average obtaining in the gen- 
country 


eral districts. 


(729) 177 
Much more might be written of 
other characteristic features but 


space does not admit, nor is it possi- 
ble to treat certain correlative items. 
Chis show, however, 
just how the village factor which in- 
cluded the above-mentioned  con- 
stituent elements, entered into the 
early scheme of things, and how im- 
portant it came to be. In fact, it is 
well to observe in this connection that 
much of the misapprehension hereto- 
fore existing in the public mind, and 
among many supposedly well-informed 
authorities, has 


is enough to 


been due, either to 
ignorance of the part played by this 
factor in southern mill development, 
or to a lack of comprehension of ele- 
mentary collateral 
company it 


and features ac- 


Any analysis of the sit 


uation must accord this vital factor 


its due and proper place. 
lhe village life had its bearing 
not only the labor but the capital ele 


ment as well \s 


on 


above indicated 


practically all southern mills now hav« 
ind always have had their villages, 
which are just as much a part of their 


plant as the mill buildings proper an 


machinery, with 


consequent ¢ utlay > 


tor streets, schools, churches, recrea 
tional facilities, lights, waterworks, 
sewerage, etc. In fact, it has been 


estimated that 
third of the 


from one-fourth to one- 
total 


up in village in 


cost of southern 


mills, is tied estment. 

"hese houses closely adjacent to the 
mills, have been and are today, rented 
to the operatives at an average weekl\ 
rental of 25c. a room per week, in 
cluding free lights, waterworks and 
sewerage Thus, a 


six-room house, 


costing, in addition to the land, from 
$1,600.00 to $3,000.00, commands a 
weekly rental of $1.50 or 


+ 


$6.00 a 
month, or $72.00 a year—an amount 
insufficient to pay for the water, lights 
and sewerage, to say nothing of in- 
terest on the investment, depreciation, 
insurance, upkeep, other 
words, the village outlay, approxi- 
mating, as stated, in many cases as 
much as one-third of the total invest 
ment, 1s not only non-producing, but 
an actual burden upon the remaining 
two-thirds capital invested in 
ducing machinery, etc. 
this is to 


ere, In 


pro- 
The effect of 
distinct dis 
advantage in times of normal or good 


serve aS a 


business, but it has its advantage in 
dull times, when business is scarce. 
Practically all southern mills afford 
free medical dental examination 
and support, either wholly or in part, 
such buildings as Y. M. C. A.’s, 
YW. 6. AS 


and 


community houses, etc. 





Picturesque Approach to Wampum Cotton Mills. Lincolnten, N. C. 





yrne;r 


and Col 





Wage Equivalents 
welfare facilities, since they 


so materially affect the cost of living 


have decided bearing on the wage 
when comparisons are made 

ith relative compensation paid in 
ther sections where these advantages 
ire not available. The question has 
been raised from time to time: ‘Why 
io not the mill people their own 


his same inquiry has been put to 


e mill people themselves, and theit 


iniversal reply has been “ Why so? 
We get our houses for a dollar and a 
half a week, with water, lights and 


sewerage; have no insurance to pay; 


upkeep or other incidental ex 
ind if a 


ob offers elsewhere we can pick uy 


yenses Of maintenance better 
ve, and not have i 
ur hands. It we bought it 
could probably get it at cost, whic 
ld be from $1,600 to $3,000, but ws 
honey by 


And trom 


much 


figure that we are making 


ning our houses.” 
their viewpoint there is 


nse in the reply. 


com 


statement, which is so often 


hear lirects attention to a tendency 
it that is characteristic of many 
southern textile mill workers, and one 
offers a problem for which mill 
vners have been long seeking a solu 
tior [his is their inclination to move 


ne locality to another, not from 


desire to better their condition, for 
here is little if any difference in 
wages or living conditions in the cen 


ters from which they come and where 
thev go, but rather out of a spirit of 
dventure, a desire to move about, t 
visit other communities and surround 
igs, and see what is going on. Com- 
ing out of the mountains or from rural 
istricts, where opportunities for so 
other intercourse have been 
limited, and into a section where mills 
re located within short distances of 


cCiai ofr 


ne another, and where the advan 
tages are very similar one mill with 
iother this visiting habit is very 


manifest There are usually jobs 
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iking home life as attractiy 
sible, with good schools, churches, etc., 
by bonuses for continuous service, by 
establishing institutions 


e as pos 


tor savings, 
etc., have heretofore been only par- 
tially successful, and the problem is 
one to which much thought is now 
being given by forward-looking manu- 
facturers. So the mills 
afford practically free house rent and 
other facilities, and all of them do it, 
by force of established custom, or un- 
til a new generation comes along, this 
problem will prove difficult of solu- 
tion. 
The 


long as 


oft-repeated statement that 


southern mills, by owning their vil- 
tend to paternalism, is refuted 


lages, 





much better off where we 


came from.” 


we were 

It has been figured that the money 
equivalent of these special facilities 
afforded southern mill operatives, and 
not generally funished textile wokers 
elsewhere, amounts to $4 to $5 per 
operative per week. Some tabula- 
tions, however, carry this figure even 
higher. 


Working Conditions 


Southern mill owners have always 
emphasized the excellent working con- 
ditions obtaining in and about their 
properties. The industry being newer 
and more modern, is equipped with all 
the latest labor-saving devices, and 








New Houses at the Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City, N. C. 


by the logic of the situation itself. It 
is safe to state that the mills would 
like to be rid of their village burden, 
for in spite of the compensating ad- 
vantages, after all it is a heavy handi- 
cap, just how great, only those who 
have wrestled with the situation 
know. However, southern opera- 
tives, generally speaking, appreciate 
these advantages, and the experience 
is by no means uncommon where peo- 
ple, moving outside, return with the 


the machinery is more nearly auto- 
matic or semi-automatic than that ex- 
isting elsewhere. Also the mills are 
extraordinarily well lighted, heated 
and ventilated. By reason of the fact 
that the corporations own their vil- 
lages, greater attention is paid to up- 
keep than would probably be the case 
were the houses individually owned. 
The same applies to the schools, 
streets and other facilities. Public 
health authorities, school boards and 
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dersized and prone to fall victi 
epidemics, has long been dissi 
for today vital statistics in sour -rn 
mill centers compare favorably — ith 
those in other areas, and cont i 
with the conditions that existed : 
to the time the people enter: 

mills, the showing is really r 


able. In appearance and hea! 2 
children in the schools of southe: ll 
villages, compare favorably wit! se 


elsewhere in the country. So 
executives invite the most criti 
vestigations by fair and unpre i 
seekers after the truth, and is 
worthy of note in this connecti: 


within recent years, many outsi‘e in- 
vestigations have gone far to correct 


the popular 
merly existing. 


Hours of Labor 


Much misapprehension obtaiis in 
the public mind as to the hours of 
work obtaining in southern mill cen- 


misunderstanding  {or- 


ters. A careful compilation shows 
that the average work-week in the 
South is 55 hours, the usual work- 


day being 10 hours, with 5 hours 
Saturday. While it is true that only 
one southern state, n&mely, South 
Carolina, has a legal work-week oi 5; 
hours, the records show that approx 
imately three-fourths of the mills 
even in those states where the 60- 
hour work-week is allowed, work onl; 
55 hours. And when the situation is 
considered from the standpoint of the 
operative, the average 55-hour work- 
week in the South, is about equal to 
the slightly shorter work-week ob- 
taining elsewhere, taking into account 
the time required for the average 
operative in other sections to get tron 
his home to his place of work, the 
time actually consumed in the mill 
and then the time required for his re- 
turn. In the South, all the houses are 
immediately adjacent to the mills, and 
the 55 hours is approximately the 
total time engaged in service. 


The Labor Union Movement 


All of these aforementioned factors 
which are typical and characterist 
of the southern industry, constitute 
the best and most effective answer to 
the question as to why outside labor 
agitators have never been able to 





make substantial headway in_ the 
available wherever they may go, and statement: “ We could not live, even other outside agencies, today fre- South. These outsiders coming in are 
having no established ties to hold with the slightly higher money wage, quently refer to the mill centers as confronted with conditions which 
them at one place, they shift from one because we had to rent our own models of their kind, and superior to they never before encountered, which 
center to another houses, pay extra for lights, water and those obtaining elsewhere. combined with the native good sense 
Ifforts of mill owners to correct sewerage, fuel was expensive and The ancient delusion that mill of the people they seek to approach 
this so-called “labor turnover” by everything else so dear that we found operatives are weak and anemic, un- has made their task exceeding] iit 
| 
| 


New Homes for Operatives at Florence Mills, Forest City. N. ©. 
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ic f accomplishment. True, there 
save cen sporadic outbreaks, but soon 
hese ‘ocal disturbances subsided oi 


their own weight; and it is a com- 


gentary on the situation that among 
the strongest non-union centers are 
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Operatives follow the shipments and 
know whether or not the mill is run- 
ning full; they also have access to 
other information and their deductions 
are usually correct. 

The close contact existing between 





New Type of Semi-Detached Apartment Houses in Village of Ware Shoals 


(S. C.) Mfg. Co. 


those places where the people have 
emporarily tried the unions, only later 

discover that no substantial bene- 
fits were derived therefrom. 


While it is always hazardous to 
ttempt to forecast what may happen 
nthe years to come, a consideration 
i these factors, and others which the 
brief space of this article does not 
dmit of elaboration, will likewise 
afford some sort of answer to the in- 
to whether or not union 
effort will be generally successful for 

very long time, certainly not unless 
nditions change. 


uirv as 


universal attitude of present- 
southern manufacturers is to 

give earnest heed to all practical bet- 
terment suggestions that may come 
‘rom their own people, and wherever 
ossible to meet them in all matters 
hat are conducive to better conditions 
{work or livelihood, compatible with 
sound business practices. Wage in- 
teases and decreases have generally 
iollowed the state of trade, and con- 
‘tant effort is exerted by representa- 
lve managers, to keep their more in- 
elligent and influential operatives 
sted, as to general conditions in the 
ndustry. It is a fact, and not gen- 
llv appreciated outside, that opera- 


ves in the South usually know 
yhether the mill in which they are 
‘orking, is making money or not. 
here seems to be some undercurrent 


leeling, which quickly goes the 
ind the mill people know how 
it with remarkable accuracy 


(Photo Made Before Construction Was Completed) 


superintendents, overseers and execu- 
tives on the one hand, and the people 
on the other, in the average small- 
sized plant, has doubtless much to do 
with this; and southern managers, 
daily in touch with their people, are, 
generally speaking, too intelligent to 
attempt cuts where conditions do not 
overwhelmingly justify them. In fact, 
wage reductions are the very last re 
source—which is doubtless true in 
other sections as well, and such meas 
ures are only resorted to, to prevent 
a complete cessation of all operations 
Management Responsibilities 


Digressing somewhat, just here of 


fers another practical problem, to 
which due consideration is seldom 
given. The average southern mill is 


a unit to itself. All the people resid- 
ing in the village are dependent solely 
on the mill for their means of live- 
lihood. When business is bad over a 
protracted period, and the market such 
as not to afford a profitable return on 
operations, southern mill executives 
cannot lock their doors, and say, “ W¢ 
will not run until business picks up.” 
They have distinct obligations to 
those residing in their villages to pro 
vide employment sufficient for liveli- 
hood, at least. True, the obligation is 
a moral one, so to speak, but it is all 
the more imperative on that account, 
and is so recognized. 

Conditions are such in the average 
southern mill center, that no other em 
ployment is possible when the mills 
shut down. A few might get odd jobs 


and some might drift 
in the 

with the mills 
Hence, durit 


eisewner»re Dut 
bad 


it is poor everywhere. 


South, when business is 


1g the period of distressed 
business conditions in 

in the 
of 1922, the vast majority of southern 


1920, and again 


fall of 1921, and the spring 
mills continued running, mostly part 
time, 
filled 


goods. 


thev had 
with 
These mills accepted orders 
at prices below the actual cost of man- 
ufacture, simply to provide employ 
ment for their people. This illustra 
tion is not cited for the purpose of 
self-commendation, or anything of 
that sort, but simply to give a slant on 
this phase of the situation. During 
this period, statements appeared that 
southern mills, by reason of cheap 
wages and lower costs, took the busi- 
ness, but this was not the real answer. 
Southern mills accepted orders and 
assumed heavy losses, because their 
operatives had to be fed and clothed, 
and not because they wanted the busi- 
ness, or would have operated at all 
except for the above reasons 
Southern mill people know by prac- 
tical experience over periods of years 
that such things have been done, and 
will be done again, and this explains 
why such 


even 
their 


at a 10OSS, 


alter 


warehouses unsold 


sensible spirit obtains, 





ern mill owners have alway 
profoundly appreciative of this 
tude, and today are doing all tm their 
and prove the: 
Hence the vari- 
making for the 
health, happiness, and general welfare 
of the people, the efforts to improve 


conditions, and t 





power to justity 


selves worthy of it 


ous undertakings 


make southern 
centers the most attractive places i: 
which to afford opportunity 
and culture, and to 
teach by precept and practical exam- 
ple, the dignity of labor, and its con- 
sequent rewards 

lhe southern industry, manned and 
equipped as it is today and with 
wealth of experience such as it has 
achieved of its own initiative, during 


live; to 


tor advancement 


the past two decades, looks to the 
future with renewed confidence. Its 
resources in raw materials are stil] 


amply adequate, its labor, trained, con- 
tented and happy, is fully employed 
and has never been more responsive to 
influences tending to promote better 
relations; more capital is available 
than can be utilized; transportation 
facilities are growing by leaps and 
hounds; additional enterprises are be- 
ing built for finishing and otherwise 
processing the goods now being pro- 


duced nearby; direct contact between 


ance 





School and Pupils at the Langdale (Ala.) Mill of the. West Point Mfg. Co. 


which after all, is the best augury of 
the future. One would have to go 
a long way before he would find in 
\merican industry more common 
sense, good feeling, friendliness, plain 
human kindness—where “ the 
of the essential quality of manhood 
takes away much of the sting of the 
inequality of fortune ’—than among 
southern mill operatives. And south 


sense 


: . ms 
“— 


a Fae 


the manufacturers and the consumers 


is being more and more generously 


established—these and other factors 
tend to confirm the belief among 
southern manufacturers, that wit) 


continuation of the broad-gauged and 
keen-visioned policies of the past, they 
will have little or nothing to fear in 
the years to come, except a labor 
shortage of quantity if not of quality. 
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Operatives’ Homes at Alexander Mfg. Co., Forest City. NC. 

















Partial View 


visitor 
train at Cramerton, N. C., he 
soon forgets the business of 
cotton manufacture in which 

Mills, Inc., are primarily 
j 


becomes ssed 


ized, and ener in 
the business of town-building, for the 
latter, in the opinion of the writer, is 
sha +} 

Lil¢ tnis 


real accomplishment ot 
poration 
recently been changed to Cramerton 
Mills, In About 
Gastonia, there is being developed a 
model textile 


“OTr- 


whose corporate name has 


eight miles above 


community where not 
sO many years ago there was nothing 
but scenery. 

(he term “model” is used ad- 
visedly because, in describing Cram- 
erton, it must be that 
this is not cited as a typical southern 


remembered 


cotton mill town. It is more a pat- 


, 
rn of the type of village which may 
be expected in that section in the fu- 
tur lhere 


te 


are other remarkable de- 


velopments in the South but certainly 
} 


none eclipses that of Mays Mills, Inc 

Che term “is being developed” is 
also used advisedly because remark 
able as the present status of the vil 


lage may seem to the visitor, to the 


owners the work has only just begun 


The vision of the present village of 
100 people growing to a community 
ot 10,000 1s in the mind of Stuart W. 
{ mer, president and treasurer of 
tl rporation. Not this entirely 
visionary because only recenth was 
announced that the Mays Mills, Inc., 
intended to build a weaving mill in 
( spinning pla yt over 
5 ) cs | > \ iO! ent 
alone will probably call for a doubling 
of the he ising capacity of th village 
Conse ( this story s ( ¢ 
g uristic 11 It is 
s » deserih owing 
t | a erton as s to take 
s train motion By 
( s is published, ere wil 
] be ny chang S c: Van 
lag Paving of streets will probably 
ha ¢ extended new uses 
st ncomplete ones finished; and 
landscape work begin 
ng this statement the 


C1S0 


of Cramerton, N. C. 


vets off the 


At Right of Railroad Station Are 


By a Member of the Staff 


writer is not guessing. He walked 
down the track a way with Mr. 
Cramer in the early part of Decem- 
ber and heard the latter give brief 
instructions to his builder regarding 
the location of four new houses, and 
heard him speak of fifteen additional 
dwellings in one section of the town 
and twenty-five more in still another. 
He saw grading work under way on 
the sloping park which is being de- 
veloped around the huge stand-pipe, 
and which is converting that ugly 
landmark into a thing of beauty. 
lhis one plan, minor as it may seem, 
is representative of the ideals of the 
builders of Cramerton. At the base 
of the stand-pipe is now a band-stand 
which is to be converted into a two 
story pavilion, the con- 
struction to resemble that of a light- 


recreation 


house. The long grade around this is 
to be seeded and planted, and on 


either side of this park will be rows 
of trees to shut off the view of the 
backs of houses in the vicinity. 


Principal Features of the Village 
he importance of first impressions 
has been considered in the laying-out 
of Cramerton. Even the railroad sta- 
and would put to 
shame some of the wealthy towns in 
the vicinity of New York where ten¢ 
ment-like 


tion 18 artistic 


buildings and poorly kept 
often greet the 
noteworthy 


streets 
More 


tute 


newcomer. 
still is the 
for the old gatehouse where so 


substi- 


many mills receive salesmen, journal 
ists and othe 


Across 


low, brick 


distinguished people. 


from the station is a fine yel 
| 


building with green-tile 


‘ - oO ; 
root, erected at a cost Ot SI00.,000 and 


equipped with offices which give the 
lie to the apparent impression that 
the routine business of a mill must 


be conducted in dirty, glomy shacks. 
Next to the 


othce building is the 
Methodist church, also constructed by 
the mill, and a real architectural gem. 
the Hall, 


where the school teachers live and 


Below church is Bennett 


where the social life of the girls of 


the v illage centers 


—_ 


Extending 1n both directions are at- 
tractively laid-out streets of opera- 
tives’ houses, constructed so as to 
give an architectural homogeneity to 
the village and yet lacking that deadly 
sameness which often characterizes 
mill towns. Gardening is encouraged, 
and each front yard has its flower 
beds and carefully kept walk. The 
homes built recently are of course 
the most attractive ones, but the older 
dwellings are being revamped and are 
kept freshly painted. All have elec- 
tric light, running water and sewer— 
even those in the colored section. 
For rent, upkeep, insurance, light, 
water, etc., the corporation collects 
25 cents per room per week from the 
operatives ! 

The Mill School 

In the center of the town are stores 
conducted by private individuals in 
buildings rented from the mill. Fol- 
lowing a road leading back from the 
town, one passes the homes of mill 
executives and then reaches another 
community comprising the 
Presbyterian church, parsonage, and 
mill school. 

The latter was erected and is main- 
tained by the mill while the salaries 
of teachers are paid partly by the 
county and partly by the corporation. 


center, 


Che theoretical ratio is 50-50 but as 
fact the 
than half the 


a matter of mill shares more 
expense. 

The school comprises nine grades, 
and another, corresponding to the first 
year of high school, will probably be 
added next There 
teachers, student 


twelve 
enrollment 
this year is between 450 and 500. The 


Veal are 


and the 


building itself is splendidly equipped 
and seating 


about 800, where chapel is held each 


contains an auditorium 
morning and where lectures, moving 
pictures, athletic association meetings 
and other activities are held in the 


evenings. Across from the school is 


an inn for both residents and tran- 
sients. 
Mill Dairy 
One of the most unique features 


4 


Stores, Office Building and One of the Churches 


of the village is a dairy, chicken 
farm, and fruit orchard kept up by 
the mill. The products are sold to 
the operatives at or below cost. The 
dairy comprises about fifty cows and 
is entirely modern in its equipment 
and sanitary features. The orchard 
includes thousands of fruit trees 


The Spirit of the Village 


Probably the first, thought to come 
to the mind of the reader will be 
that all this sounds horribly paternal- 
istic. Mr. Cramer admitted to the 
writer that the fundamental charac- 
teristics of the Southern cotton mill 
industry make a certain amount of 
paternalism inevitable but he himself 
is striving constantly to put his peo- 
ple on their own. This is probably 
one of the most difficult problems 
which confront him. He, in com- 
mon with most other manufacturers, 
would like to get out of the house- 
renting business; an investment of 
$1,000,000 in a mill village which not 
only makes no profit but is an actual 
and very considerable loss, is not the 
sort of activity in which a business 
man likes to engage. But neither 
Mr. Cramer nor any other manufac- 
turer can change existing conditions; 
the practice of paying part of the 
wages in the form of village facilities 
is universal in the South, and if a 
mill is to get workers it must follow 
this practice. 

However, there are other ways in 


which self-reliance can be engen- 
dered, and Mr. Cramer is alive to 
these. First of all he has taken pains 


to make the operatives realize that 
the rent, light, water, etc., are not 
gratuities but merely a part ot heir 
pay. Then he has tried to keep out 
of their social and recreational activi- 
ties as much as possible. He provid 

the facilities but expects them to work 
out their own programs. He has 4 


personal objection to the org nized 
activities of community work as 
he believes they make things too easy 
for the employes and retard the de- 
velopment of initiative. 

The writer, in walking ab : 
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ary 3, 1923 


village with Mr. Cramer, noticed that 

latter knew personally all who 
passed and had some pleasant com- 
ment to make, generally about some- 
hing in which the other was directly 
But he also noted that 
there was no patronizing tone in Mr. 
Cramer’s voice, and that the opera- 
tives and their children did not salute 

fearfully as some great person 
far removed from them but spoke to 
him as to one of their best friends. 
Just a seemingly trivial observation 
sich as this indicated a spirit of 
helpfulness rather than paternalism. 








interested. 


Same Comparisons 


Probably the moti®e behind the 
building of Cramerton can best be 
revealed by the thoughtful analysis 
which Mr. Cramer sketched for the 
writer. After admitting that present 

ns North and South are not 
comparable, he pointed out that some 





rior and Interior Views of an 
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fifty years ago, the mill village up 
North was similar to that down South 
in that the houses were owned by the 
company, and rented for a nominal 
sum, and the workers were mostly 
Americans. But a change came about. 
Working and living conditions were 
unsatisfactory; machines in the mill 
were crowded and induced accidents ; 
humidity was secured by blowing in 
live steam; and altogether the mills 
were not attractive places: in which 
to work. The new generation of 
operatives did not want to enter the 
plants—and in fact their parents did 
not wish them to. As a result they 
went into other lines of work, and 
their places were filled by immigrants. 
The mills up North have since en- 
tirely changed conditions 
native-born Americans hav 
turned to them. 

With this experience as an object 
lesson, according to Mr. Cramer, the 


but the 


not fre 


Operative’s Cottage at Cannon Mfg. Co.. Kannapolis, N. C.. 


View of Mays Mills, Inc.. and Part of Village, Cramerton, N. C. 





Agitators That the Mill Houses 






_ 


southern manufacturers have upper- 
most in their minds the problem of 
making the mills and villages suffi- 
ciently attractive, safe, and healthful 
to continue to hold the class of help 
they have at present. It is not phi- 
lanthropy but fortunately it 
humanizing effect. 


has a 


This does not mean that Mr. 
Cramer expects to eliminate labor 
turnover. He told the writer that 
efforts to sell homes to operatives 
were usually unsuccessful for two 
reasons: First, because this invest- 


ment was far more expensive to them 
than the rent they now pay; 
ond, because they did not wish to be 
tied to a certain locality. He stated 


and sec- 


that the average labor turnover in 
the southern cotton mills is very 
high. He does not regard this as 
a bad sign, however. He knows 
that people are apt to call the 
southern workers ‘“shiftless” be 


| 





Which 


Unfurnished 


Hardly 
“ Shacks ~ 


Bare. 


Are 


Bear Out Charges 





cause they drift around so much but 
he explained that this movement from 
one place to another is their way of 
finding adventure in life—of seeking 
their opportunities. He does not ad- 
mire workers who live all their lives 
within a radius of a few miles; that 
class is, to his mind, “shiftless.”’ 

No, he does not hope to keep his 
people permanently in Cramerton but 
he does hope to make his mill and 
so attractive that they will 
want to continue to be identified with 
the textile industry—and, when they 
have had their fill of adventure, will 
want to return to his community. 

Unfortunately, the writer does not 
expect ever to write the complete 
story of the village of Cramerton. 
If its spirit of growth per- 
sists, it will never be finished. But 
as the nucleus of a noteworthy de- 
velopment, it is worth both 
and describing. 


village 


present 


seeing 
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ducating Operatives for Jobs Higher Up 


Process Being Carried Beyond the Danger Point at West Point Group of Mills—The School Is the Center of ( «1 
munity Life—Unique Plan of Developing Training Program—Economic Education Achieved 
Through Key Men as Channels—Mills Produce Many Technical Experts 





iting you By a Member of the Staff school and enter college as h 
4 people to the point where ple in any city in the countr 
Pi they will no longer be con- earning capacity and usefulness to the light, water and sewerage as a moral few words, the school has be E 
tent t work in your talse goddess of dignity. But at obligation. Under the southern. ig- the center of each of the five 1 res, 
nills NaS a question put some time West Point the regular school work dustrial system, his people do not of and its activities dominate tl \- 
ago to George H. Lanier, vice-presi- 1s only the beginning. There has been course own their homes; most of his munity. 
ent and general manager of the built up a system of training, the re- villages are not even incorporated. [his fact impresses itself 


West Point Mig. Co. and Lanett Cot- sults of which have demonstrated to Consequently the operatives do not yisjtor as he goes “down th: 
ton Mills, and president of the Lanett all employes in the mills the fact that float bond issues and build up town and visits the five villages 


Bleachery & Dye Works. Mr. Lanier the machine is not an endpoint but a improvements as home-owners in in- stretch out for nine miles below a 
admitted to the writer that he did not stepping-stone to bigger and better corporated villages are forced to do. Point. The latter city is wh 

w how to answer the question. things. <Aftex all, it is just another The company regards this as its job general offices of the comp 

\nd yet strangely enough the ques illustration of the old adage that “a —and does it. Thus is the ordinary located. Crossing the state | 
on really answers itself, because in little knowledge is a dangerous ~ welfare” work dismissed. entering Alabama, the first v: is 
his same process of education, car- thing. \t West Point, the little has In a wav the school falls in the Lanett, where are located the t 
ied to its logical conclusion, is found been made much—and the danger re- came class. The management feels Cotton Mills and the Lanett B! ry 
the solution to the problem of making ™ ved. just as much obliged to build schools & Dye Works. Then follow r 
the cotton mill an attractive place in The School as the Center and aid in their maintenance as it der the four mills of the West 
which to work, this is not a “ welfare story; it does to provide water and light. But Mig. Co., namely, Shawmut 

Probably if the educational work is a business story. It 1s true that it does not content itself with the es- Langdale Mills, Fairfax Mills 
ended with the grades or the high nothing has been left undone at West tablishment of grade schools which Riverdale Mills. Each is loc 
school, there would be many pupils Point that would contribute in any will permit the children to get suffi- a self-contained community, 





vho would see in the mill only a way to proper living and working con- cient education to meet state require- school, community house, kit 
monotonous mechanical job with lit- ditions. But little emphasis was ments so that they may go to work ten, etc, O1 the five schools, three 
tle prospect for the future, and they placed on this phase of the commun- in the mills at the earliest legal age. include complete high school work, 
would follow in the footsteps of their ity work in Mr. Lanier’s talk with the Instead it has extended its system of In these three, there are six grades 
ty cousins who rush from the schools writer. He regards the maintenance education until every person has as in the grade school, three gr 


nto the white-collar jobs, sacrificing of the villages with their sanitation, good an opportunity to go to high (Continued on page 269 
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| Representative Activities at West Point 
Group of Mills 


Fig. 1—kKindergarten at Langdale Mills 


Fig. 2.—Chapel Exercises at One of the 


Mills 





\@ 
Fig. 3.—One of the Classrooms at Shaw- | 
mut Mills School | 





4—Class in Domestic Science at 


One of the Mills 


Fig. 









Fig. 5 Exterior of Auditorium at 
Shawmut Mills 
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Progress by Generations at Victor-Monaghan Co. 





Comparison of Status of Employes at Monaghan Plant, in Greenville, with Those at Walhalla Plant, at Base of 


Mountains, Presents Picture of Human Development Achieved by Company—Grade School Work and 
Vocational Education at Monaghan Are Typical Examples of Employe Training Activities 


stranger in the South wished 
get an impression of the work 

cotton mills are doing in 
ilding up a higher type of cit- 
and did not wish to travel 
sound to any extent, he could prob- 
ably secure a better bird’s eye view 
y visiting the eight plants of the 
Victor-Monaghan Co. than from the 
ills of any other one company. For 
are not centralized in 
me locality, drawing one class of 
elp and tackling one general com- 


zenship, 


nese plants 





yunity problem. Instead they are 

scattered geographically and draw 

ople of widely varying degrees of 
lopment. 

Through the courtesy of W E. 





at president of the company, 
1 L. P. Hollis, director of commu- 
y activities, the writer was enabled 
: ympare the status of the mill folk 
: the Monaghan plant, just outside 
limits of Greenville, S. C., 
that of the people at the Wal- 
plant, just at the base of the 
As Mr. Hollis expressed 
the latter are about one generation 
hind those at the Monaghan plant, 
ertainly it would be conserva- 
to state that the Walhalla folks 
are one generation ahead of the 
mountaineers just above. who repre- 
sent the human raw material of the 
southern cotton industry. 


CILy 


uuntains, 


This deduction that the Monaghan 
employes are at least two genera- 
tions further advanced than the agri- 
culturists in the mountain ° districts 
may be a little intangible, but after 
ill it expresses fairly well the method 
f procedure in the South. For the 


‘anufacturers realize that the adults 








By a Member of 


from the hills cannot be changed rad- 
ically. They may live in better homes 
in the mill towns, learn the basic 
principles of sanitation, and possibly 
lose their illiteracy but the alteration 
is more or less a surface one. The 





Getting Them While They're Young. 


the Staff 


industry of moulding human lives 
[he writer visited each class in 
the school at the Monaghan plant, 


observed the children, listened to reci 
tations, and talked with the teachers. 
Of the many impressions he carried 


Kindergarten at One of the Mills of the 


Victor-Monaghan Co. 


real subject is the child, and as each 
generation comes along, fundamental 
and marked improvement should and 
does result. 


The Monaghan School 
Consequently the school is, to a 
very large extent, the key to the sit- 
uation. From the kindergarten on 
up to the last grade, each classroom 
may be considered a different manu- 
facturing operation in this interesting 





School at Victor Plant of Victor-Monaghan Co., Greer, 5. © 


away, two were most prominent: 
First, that the educational activities 
at Monaghan intelligently 
and scientifically directed as at any 
city school in the country; and sec- 
ond, that the inherent adaptability of 
the youngsters was about on a par 
with the average in any walk of life 
It is dangerous to pursue this latter 
thought any further because it leads 
into the much-debated and never-set- 


were as 











Mm GA; 


tled problem of the relative effects 
of heredity and environment. How 
ever a visitor to the Monaghan schooi 
will find that the pupils do about as 
well as children of equal age any- 
and that the 
handicap to their complete develop- 
ment is conditions at home. This is 
a further explanation of the method 
of counting progress by generations 


where, possibly only 


(he aim at the school has been 
provide a balanced ration of educa 
The day 1s divided into periods 
and classes move from room to room 
according to schedule. In the course 
of a pupil in the grades re- 
ceives instruction in the “three R’s,”’ 
in art, in dramatics, and in 
training. 


tion 


a day, 


manual 
In addition he has one pe- 
riod of calisthenics, and, if he desires, 
obtain The 
boys learn woodwork while the girls 


May lessons in plano 
ire instructed in the various branches 
f domestic Naturally the 


study of cotton and its manufacture 


science. 


is emphasized in the curriculum, and 
i. groundwork is laid for an intelli- 
vent appreciation of the dignity at- 
tached to the industry which so many 

f the pupils will enter. 

While the mental development 
eoes on, the physical progress of the 
pupils watched carefully. The 
boys and girls are weighed periodi- 
cally and the parents advised if un- 
der-weight is noted, and remedies 
suggested. 

Vocational Education 

The school and its teachers consti 
tute one part of the mill organization 
which always works over time. First 
of all there are night classes in ele- 

(Continued on page 
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at Victor Plant of Victor-Monaghan Co., Greer, S. C. 
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Attitude of Outsiders a Good Index to Success of Industrial Relations in the Mills—Y. 
imity and White Oak Are Outstanding Examples—Numerous Community 


Greensboro 


BARBER in 


(N. C.) hotel is responsible 
for part of this story. He it 
was who gave the writer his 


industrial 


that 


first lead to an account of 


relations at the Cone mills in 


[his particulas barber had 
een a weaver in his younger days 
nd his favorite line of conversation 


ontrasting conditions under which 


e worked with those existing today 

the Greensboro mills Between 
razor strokes he told the writer how 
he used to work from six in the 
morning until six at night for the 


‘ vage of $1.32 and graphically 
described the home surroundings 
vhich this sum permitted and the 
feeling which he had towards his em- 
ers 
Then he likes to talk about what 
Cones are doing. His story of 


the ces 4. \. activities, mill 


choc Christmas parties and 
b r free ice coal at cost. and 
other conspicuous features at those 
mills would make about as good press 
gent material as the manufacturers 
‘ould desire 

Nor is the opinion of the barber to 
be ignored. The writer has found 


that the attitude of a « 


ommunity to 
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Around These Institutions 


By a Member of the Staff 


ward an industry located in its midst 
is a very valuable index to the status 
of employer-employe relations in that 
industry. It is undoubtedly. true that 
the relation of the community to the 
mill has overlooked 
and that will 
find it considerably easier to get his 
workers sold on his policies if he first 
sells the townspeople. 

At any rate the testimonifl of the 
barber and of other civilians with 
the talked while at 
indicated that the Cones 
enjoyed the good will not only of 
their employes but of the city itself. 
What these people said was borne out 
by a visit to the Proximity Mfg. Co. 
Proximity Print Works, White Oak 
Cotton Mills and Revolution Cotton 
Mills. The first three are all in the 
Proximity Mfg. Co. group, while the 
fourth is a separate company. In the 
three villages, Proximity, White Oak 
ind Revolution, there from 8,000 
to 10,000 inhabitants. 


been generally 


many a manufacturer 


whom writer 


(sreensboro 


are 


Y. M. C. 


Probably 


\. Development 


the outstanding feature of 


ommunity life these mills is the 


This Picture 


Ry Wes Ras dee 


—— ss 
(1) Mill School at White Oak. 
ground Adjoining School. 
Cannery at White Oak. 
Made 
at White Oak. 


development of Y. M. C. A. activities. 
The two Y. M. C. A. buildings in 
Proximity and White Oak are prob- 
ably as fine institutions of this char- 
acter as can be found in any indus- 
trial community in the country. The 
two together cost about $500,000 and 
almost ideally equipped. The 
swimming pool in each building is a 
particular feature and would do credit 
to any athletic club in the country. 


are 


However, the Y. M. C. A.’s are not 
noteworthy from a_ physical 
standpoint. These beautiful buildings 
would be valueless if they were not 
used. Life at Proximity and White 
Oak is a round of social, recreational 
and educational activities of which 
the Y. M. C. A. is the center. There 
are gym classes, under expert direc 
tion, for boys, girls and grown-ups; 
home making, including 
cooking, sewing, preserving, millinery, 
and comprising mother’s club 
meetings at the various homes; 
classes for illiterates; dinner parties 
for the various groups, and other fea- 
tures too numerous to mention. Each 
of the two Y. M. C. A.’s is divided 
into two sections so that the boys and 


solely 


classes in 


Gre... 


(2) Play- 
(3) Community 
(4) Each Girl in 
Dress. (5) 
(6) View in 


Her Own 


Department Store at White Oak 





Employes and City Approve Cone Activities 


M. C. A. Buildings at P:ox- 
Activities Center 


girls may carry on their activi in- 
dependently. Schedules for the 
swimming pool and showers ar- 
ranged so that all get an ual 
chance, 

Mill Schools 

The schools in connection 
Cone mills have an enrollment ver 
2,000 pupils. These schools ude 
a unique feature in the for fa 
separate negro institution. 

Among other features of communi- 
ty interest are a system of district 
nursing which keeps strict I 
the public health; a commu 
nery for use of women in the ge - 
a complete department store owned 


by the mill, although operated by a 
company formed for this purpose. A 


savings bank in White Oak age 
has 800 depositors with total unts 
of $225,000—a good index the 
thrift of the workers. 

Nor are the villages standing still. 
New houses of a fine type are being 


constructed right along; activities o 
all sorts are increasing; in short the 
mills are doing all in their power to 
live up to the reputation which they 
have established for themselves in the 


city of Greensboro. 
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Kannapolis, 


cat is 


NE of the interesting facts 
learned by a visitor to the 
plant of the Cannon Mfg. Co., 
Kannapolis, N. C., is that the 
y produces enough towels each 

to supply every man, woman and 

the United States with one 
One also learns that this 
output would encircle the 

Iluminating these 

there are other phases of 

feat Kannapolis that are even more 


rld twice. as 


te are 
( iC, 


In the first place the town, which 
the largest unincorporated village 
he world, stands as a monument 
the energy and foresight of the 
e James W. Cannon, founder of the 
During his interesting life- 
thus another and a 
ry important industrial community 


the South. 


mpany. 
hb 


added 


In the second place Kannapolis, in 
mmon with Concord and Charlotte, 
xperienced the invasion by northern 
which resulted in 
threatened to alter the 


bor agitators 


strikes and 


es 


ys 


Cannon Mfg. Co., Kannapolis, N. C. Fig. 2— Corner of Upper Porch. 


Fig. 5.—One of the Bed Rooms. 


Sia 


By A 


hitherto harmonious relations be 
tween employers and employes. Con- 
sequently the visitor is naturally in- 
terested to know 
union is now 


how strongly the 
entrenched in that sec 
tion and what possibility there is of 
future trouble. 

The that th 
strikes in that section were in a way 


answer seems to be 
a test of strength for the entire South 
and that there is little likelihood of 
a similar occurrence in the near fu 
ture. Practically all that the work 
ers at Kannapolis have left to show 
for their participation in the trouble 
is the memory of several wageless 
weeks and of union dues paid to 
organizers who subsequently disap 
peared. 

It is difficult to get many permanent 
converts to a belief in the selfishness 
of employers when on all sides ther« 
the contrary 
Stories of bare and unsanitary com- 
pany 


exists evidence to 


houses and of vile 


boarding 


eB 


i 
} 


— os 


Pa 


Member of the Staff 


1 


1 
a lasting appeal 


to employes who live in the type of 


houses cannot have 
house seen in Kannapolis or in Mary 
Ella Hall, the dormitory building 


Y. M. C. A. Developments 
Christmas of 1922 saw the comple 
tion of an important 
YR S.A 


Christmas of 


addition the 
at Kannapolis, while 
will 


important change. 


this year witness 


an even more Che 


alteration thus far completed consti 
tuted the adding of a large wing, in- 
cluding an 


ing capacity of 


1 1 


auditorium, with a seat- 


1,100, beneath which 


are a gymnasium, shower rooms, 


game rooms, etc. During this year 
the old building will be replaced by 
a $100,000 which 


The 


structure is to be 
March completed 


building will have class rooms, 


Started in 
swim- 
ming pool, etc., as well as a kitchen 
ind dining room. 


Phe. ¥.-Mi C, A, 


the management of E. 


under 
J. Sharp, exec- 


utive secretary, has been particularly 


which is 


Fig. 1—Mary Ella Hall, Home for Employes of 


Fig. 3.—Office. 


Back Hall 


Fig. 4. 
Fig. 6. 


ae 
Successtul as active 


Every attempt 
its activities on a self 
basis and the 


revenue 


movies particularly helps 


: 
along other features. A men 
Tee Ot per vyvear 


ployes while town peopl 


Pav 2 pel 


year. The population of the 1 is 

\ e 1 1 
about 8,000, of whom practically 4,000 
are males and probably only 2000 Of 


for Y. M.C.A 


enrollment ot 


age membership. Thi 
the Y. M. is 
indicative of the high percenta 
port which the 


19g00 in 


e€ sul 


t 


organization receives. 
The principle on which Mr 


: ; 
works is that the 


Shar] 
most important ré 
quirement is the building up of clean 
the 


amusements; 1n 


bodies and supplying of clean 


other words, creating 
the right atmosphere and letting the 
people shape their own religious life 
Preaching as such is entirely sub 
felt that 


valueless unless its 


ordinated as it 1s the best 


sermon 1S recip1- 


ents are sufhciently alive, mentally 


and physically, to appreciate it 


Dining Room. 














EKmploye Representation the Next Step 


Textile Industry Has Done Little in Installing Plans for Giving Workers Opportunity for Expression—Descripti:. of 
a Plan Tried in 25 Plants in Other Industries—Challenge to Employers to ““ Make Goods Plenti- 


HE TEXTILI 


successive 


WORLD in 
Annual Reviews 
has noted the progress of rep- 
resentation in some of the few 


ile establishments using it. Only 
hali a dozen of these are in New 


England states and there are but a 
in all—chiefly silk and hosiery 
bleacheries. The fact is 
iat the manufacturing and finishing 
woolen and other 
as remained practically 


or¢ 


ulls and 


fabrics 
untouched 
»y this forward movement in indus- 
ial relations begun in 1918 and, in 
inuary, 1923, in 


cotton, 


operation in 
700 non-textile plants 


over 
Though ex- 
yerience has shown that it is not less 
ipplicable to one industry than to 
inother, the northern textile 
particular are struggling 
vith disabling economic burdens with 
tle attempt to enlist the 


enter- 


rises in 


intelligence 
their 


in cooperation of Wave-earn- 
rs through more democratic rela- 
ons 
lhe significance and hopefulness 
the movement for society and la- 
bor relations is not only in new 


torms of contact but in the fact that 
replaces the current skilful oppor- 

inism, economic strategy and mili- 
incy on both sides by a liberal 
statesmanship and enlightened indus- 
rial policy on the employer’s part 
which invite and induce cooperation 
by the worker. 

What such a policy might justifi- 
ibly embrace in our day has been 
suggested by three previous articles 
dealing with the worker’s mind and 
the duty of capital to management 
ind the wage respectively. 
However limited the employer’s pro- 
gram may be at first, the chief re- 
quisite is the new attitude with steps 
which seek to give it competent ex- 
pression and to have it appreciated. 


earner 


Principles of Existing Plans 

For four years the writer has been 
engaged professionally in examining 
the merits and working of various 
plans. He has also been personally 
responsible for framing and installing 
successful employe representation in 
twenty-five plants in various indus- 
employing 30,000 people in 
trom 7,000 


tries 
roups ranging 


workers each. 


250 to 


Such groups contained large num- 
rs of people of foreign birth, many 
f them non-English speaking. They 
ympared very the labor 
the textile 
The experience obtained 
immarized 


closely with 


sed in industri 
may be 
dwelling 
upon the principles followed in dif- 
‘rent plans rather than upon details, 
for the latter are rightly varied to suit 
he situation at each plant. In some 
ses the plans in use are simply the 
yrmal coordination of social services 
existing safety, 


concisely by 


ilready such as 


186) 


ful and Men Dear ”’ in 


1923 


By John Calder 


health, thrift, education, clubs, pen- 
sions, profit-sharing, etc., which were 
popularized through securing the re- 
sponsible and representative partici- 
pation of the employes. Such cooper- 
ation is all gain but it fails to em- 
phasize the economic interests of the 
worker which are first in his mind 
and esteem. 

In a small minority otf 
plans the ultra-conservative course 
just outlined was substituted by a 


existing 


genuine but highly sentimentalized 
conception of the employment rela- 
tion which a few plant owners and 


had been 


cree d 


managements induced to 
adopt as a Some of them 
found it difficult to live up to such 
principles and others were unable to 
vet the latter adequately appreciated 
by workers of the mental and moral 
status employed in their plants. In 
this case the employer Ss intention was 
highly praiseworthy but the worker 
must creep before he walks on such 
a path and is usually strictly self-re- 
garding at first. 

\ still smaller group of plans rep- 
resent the well-considered and firmly 
held ideals of the single controlling 
owner of a business who, as he feels 
disposed, can use his power and priv- 
ilege to express his liberal sentiments 
towards labor in ways not possible 
where the directors of a concern must 
consult the opinions and rights of a 
considerable body of stockholders 
This latter type obtains great public- 
ity and its ultra-liberal practice in- 
hibits some owners who should make 
a modest start of their own. 


The question naturally arises: Can 
we steer clear of a timid conservatism 
which cannot trust labor to make its 
own mistakes and of an unappreciated 
and sometimes impracticable liberality 
which is also liable to be misunder- 
Can we provide acceptable 
means in the plant itself for the self- 
the worker without 
relying upon an altruism in manage- 
ment which is rare, and may lack 
authority, and without inviting or 
expecting moral miracles from the 
man in the street? The answer from 
the writer’s experience is—yes! We 
can around the worker’s 
economic interests pure and simple, 
obtain a willing response,+:await the 
development of broader vision and in- 
terests and help towards that end. 


What Can Be Done 

In such cases which represent the 
present situation in the great major- 
ity of plants, both with represen- 
tation and needing it, a very simple 
plan suffices; which involves 
neither a futile debating society re- 
volving around welfare services, nor 


stood? 


expression of 


organize 


one 


an “industrial democracy” in which 
employes without educational en- 
vironment can talk and vote by them- 
selves about anything whatever, but 
can ensure nothing. Under the rea- 
sonable plan mentioned thirty thou- 
sand employes in twenty-five plants 
advised by the writer are functioning 
harmoniously today and did _ so 
through all the deflation period. 

Plants running on this basis in their 
representation use practically identi- 
cal rules under the plan and, though 
many of the employes have other 
affiliations, they have never once in- 
voked outside because ot 
their failure to obtain what they felt 
to be justice in the Assembly of their 
own plant 

The plan concentrates first and 
foremost upon the economic relation- 
ship of the employe and it ties neither 
him nor his employer up to any finan- 
cial obligations or expectations out- 
side of or additional to those implied 
in the ordinary wage contract. 

Under it the executive authority 
and responsibility rest wholly in the 
hands of the management which 
nevertheless proposes to consult, and 
actually does consult and is consulted 
by, the employes through the Assem- 
bly about all changes in working 
conditions proposed by either. The 
management as a trustee for capital 
may and take all emergency 
measures on its own responsibility 
about labor conditions when quick 
action in the interest of the business 
is called for. These are found to be 
rarely necessary and they may be the 


assistance 


does 


subject of inquiry by the Assembly. 


equally with those specifically re- 
ferred to it. The same holds good of 
labor whose rights are in no way in- 
hibited by a voluntary suspension of 
them permitting Assembly action. 


The management accepts all unani- 
mous decisions of the joint-commit- 
tees on individual cases and is guided 
by the two - thirds vote of the 
Joint Assembly in which are seated 
equal numbers from each side. The 
management representatives are 
drawn from the grade of overseer 
and second hand and office assistants. 
Higher officials may appear on re- 
quest or by request on special matters 
but the voting representation is main- 
tained of the above grade so that the 
wage earner may feel under no re- 
straint. 


How It Is Done 
These joint representatives function 
on details through three main joint 
committees on another of 
which every Assembly member has a 
place. The standing committees are 
(1) On Rules, Procedure, and Elec- 


one or 


. 


tions, (2) On _ Interpretatio ind 
Disputed Plant Rulings, and dn 
Changes in Working Cor ons 


Committee No. 2, dealing in t: firs: 
instance with the details of p: sonal! 


and small group issues only, sub- 
civided into suitable division ym- 
mittees according to the size the 
plant. Special and temporar ym. 
mittees are appointed from 

time as the Assembly finds nec. <sary 


Fig. 1 shows graphically 


eral type of the Assembly ory iniza 
tion for plants from 250 to em- 
ployes—in this case one of ‘ral 
tanneries in Massachusetts using the 
plan. One of the twenty-five plants 
using the plan, a large Illinois pack- 
ing house, has about 7,000 em, 


and an Assembly of sixty in all | 
has naturally more committee sub 
division and its organization is illus 
trated in Fig. 3. Fig. 2 shows the 
form which the plan takes when ap 
plied to a textile establishment, but 
each situation should receive specia 
analysis and appropriate action and 
counsel. 

Under the plan each of the voting 
divisions of a plant—the size being 
determined on a sliding scale given 
in the plan—elects one employe repre- 
sentative and has one appointed man- 
agement representative. All matters 
Of difference must first be referred 
for settlement to the regular plant 
executives concerned and _ following 
this the two representatives, withou 
deciding powers, however, may exert 
their good offices, but all employes are 
entitled to a committee hearing 
they desire one. 


Committee No. 2 dealing with per- 
sonal and small group cases can effect 
a decision binding alike upon em- 
ployer and employe provided :t 
unanimous. Committee No. | o 
Rules and Procedure conducts all 
elections and passes upon all refer: 
ences regarding the privileges, con- 
duct of members, and the rules ot 
Assembly procedure. Committee No 
3 on Changes in Working Conditions 
has referred to it by the Assembly 00 
the initiative of the employer or em- 
ployes or both for investigation ané 
recommendation all proposals 
change any existing practice regard 
ing wages, hours, conveniences of 4! 
kinds and any other conditions at's 
ing out of the employment relation 
and affecting a body of workers. This 
committee can effect no decisions an 
may not handle personal cases 
grievances which go to Committe 
No. 2. 


The Heart of the Matter 


Employers should bear in min 
that, whether unionism is much ™ 
evidence or not, labor has innate soll: 
darity. The herd instinct is a natura 





of the 
ageme 
garde 
tures ; 
and is 


lustri 
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[he ardent union wage-earner 
{te over-emphasizing issues, care- 
about accuracy. in detail and 
sreatly lacking accurate information 
the facts of his job and about 


is empleyer, does not greatly mis- | 


sent the heart’s desire of the less 


is non-union man. The latter 
is oiten quiescent when he is by no 
means satisfied either with his union- 


zed tellow-workers or with his em- 
estl} desires, as we have seen, to 
unt where his interests are in ques- 
tion, and the fact that he sometimes 
es not choose in his personal situa- 
entrust these interests 
should not be made too much 
by his employer. ‘“ Closed” 
’ shop is not the real contro- 
sy. Jt ts closed or open hearts; 
it is a question of a new spirit on 
both sides; not of crooked economics 
capitalism or of “poor cards” in 
the worker’s hands 


1 to 





The Fact of the Matter 
several decades the employer 
textile industry has been satis- 

fed through organization to minimize 


yer. The average employe earn- | 


to a | 


or 


he statutory requirements upon the | 
trade and to “get-by” in regard to 


abor’s organized demands through 
agreements or disagree- 
ments in which his own wage-earners 
iad oiten little or no part. The result 


collective 


as been in many plants almost com- 
detachment of the individual 
wage-earner from any keen interest 


inthe prosperity of the concern which 
furnishes him a living, and an attempt 
to standardize conditions 
ithout regard to the varying facts. 


labor 


Employers equally with union lead- 
ers have neglected the feelings and 
the progressive education at the plant 
of the people under any one mill man- 
agement but this has long been re- 
garded in the non-textile manufac- 


lures 
] 
1 


1 


and is giving way to the frankest in- 

lustrial relations, often with the hap- 

plest results. 
to the job. 


\ Challenge to the Millowner 

lt is not an easy task to overcome 
the cumulative handicap in the tex- 
le industry, but it is not an impossi- 
ble one and it should be an immediate 
trder of business among the employ- 


ets who can vizualize what the pres- 
¢1 r of positions” aided by leg- 
ati “blocs” and their resulting 
ckades means to northern textile 


perators in particular. 

In the writer’s personal experience 
the twenty-five plants cited and many 
thers, through genuinely democratic 
mployes’ representation with no im- 

f finality about its form, 
le a good beginning for a 
istrial day. They have done 
ut having to surrender any 
xecutive liberties necessary 
efficient operation of capital- 
without predicating any im- 


moral miracles, as a few 
lat ne under the guidance of in- 
custria’ evangelists. Wise employers 
lave made too heavy a draft upon 
tuman nature as we know it. They 
o taken care to let their 


| ment Representative for about Each Eighty of the 
The Ten Management Members Are 


as poor policy and bad business | 


We must restore some | 
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Sirteen Members 
Eight elected Right appointed 
by Employes by Management 
Committee No. 1 Committee No, 2 | Committee No. 3 
RULES, ELECTIONS INTERPRETATIONS AND DISPt CHANGES IN WORKING 
AND PROCEDURE | PLANT RULINGS CONDITIONS 
Two Members | Ten Members Four Members 
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for for 
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CHART OF EMPLOYES REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Total Wage-Earners, about 400 
There is One Elected Employe Representative and One Appointed Manage- 
ment Representative for about Each Forty-five Wage-Earners and Every 
Member is Alloted to one of the Committees. 
Assembly Chairman without Voting Power. 
Assembly Secretary without Voting Power. 


iSSEMBLY 





100,000 SPINDLE COLORED COTTON GOODS MILI 
(Average Count 40s) 
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These Sub-Committees are composed of equal numbers of Employe and 
Management -Representatives and every Member of standing Committee 
No. 2 is on one or other of the Sub-Committees 


workers “make their own mistakes,” 
after affording them every opportu- 
nity for information. The workers, 
both union and non-union, on their 
part have shown no disposition to 
make serious nustares. 

Such positive steps under pains- 
taking expert guidance to increase 
understanding and intelligent action 
imong our mill wage-earners are im- 
perative, for prejudice and ignorance 
are capable of any folly. There is no 
escape from the consequences of per- 
sistent attempts to divide more than 
‘ all-there-is ” from the 
angry reaction to sheer economic de- 
terminism, lo make goods plenti- 
ful and men dear” should be the pro 
oF of 


or worker's 


am 1923 and it is capitalism’s 


move 


German Cotton Industry 


Development in 1922 Was Subject 
to Depreciation of Mark 
By Henry L. 


development 


Geiss 
Phi ot the German 
cotton industry during the year 


1922 


was entirely subject to the influence 


of the incessant depreciation of the 
mark, the result of which was an 
ulmost continuous rise in prices. At 


the beginning of the year there pre- 
vailed a general uncertainty about the 
further development of the economi- 
situation which, however, 


cal soon 


gave way to lively merchandising, the 
latter increasing in the same measure 
as the depreciation continued. 

The total collapse of the German 
currency, which began in July, con- 
tinuing during the next few months 
in an ever rising progression, caused 
in the situa 
Most of the manufacturers and 
wholesale dealers began calculating 
and invoicing only in a standard for- 
eign currency, cutting the mark en- 
tirely out of their calculations. For 
the largest number of manufacturers 
it had become impossible to raise the 
means for the purchase of the for- 
raw materials, which best 
shown by the figures of the cotton 


a conside rable change 
tion. 


e1gn is 





stocks at Bremen: 

Date Bales 
Jan 1914 492,000 
Dec. 30, 1921 316,800 
March 31, 192 293,074 
June $0, 1922 - 293,673 
Sept. 29, 1922 103,202 
Oct. 20, 1922 74,913 
Nov. 2 1922 193,702 
De 2, 1922 109,214 


Che 


bales on October 20th was due to a 


decrease in figures to 75,000 


new law regarding foreign exchanges 
which nearly stopped the entire im- 


port trade for a while. 
Activity Decreased 
he activity of the spinning and 
weaving mills largely decreased by 
the end of the year. A small part of 


them still have orders on hand for the 
next few months, but the outlook is 
generally considered very dark. 
lhe most severe question is that of 
the purchase of foreign raw ma- 
Foreign credits for raw ma- 
terial have largely been taken up in 
Holland, England and the United 
States. Foreign competition was also 
felt on the German market. 


as 


terials. 


largely 









“The Most Important Thing in Industry —— 








* Hard Work,” Says the Superintendent—~ Technically Trained Men,” Says the Agent—* Employe Representatio: 


Says the Apostle of Democracy—* A Steady Job.” 
portant Thing 


I. went into the mill as a bobbin 
boy when he was nine years 
old. When we met him, he 
had been in the game tor 35 years 


He had no schooling as such, but 
through inherent inquisitiveness he 
id acquired a broad fund of in 
rmation far more extensive and 
luable than that possessed by most 
had had no 


appetite 


Praduatcs He 


iniversily 21 


pull” but through a natural 


for work and an ability to absorb 


| knocks, he had risen to the posi 
of general superintendent of a 


important chain of cotton mills 


[he most important thing in in- 


ustry is hard work,” he told us If 
e dav ever comes when every child 

iught to do something useful with 

ts hands so that the habit ot irking 
vill be just as automatic as the pro 


ess of opening one’s mouth as a 


HARD Work! 





then, 
and then only, will the industrial prob 


poonful of soup approaches 
em be solved. People have too much 
When they worked 
more 
did more gardening and were 
happier than they are to- 
day The world is forgetting how to 


eisure nowadays 


68 hours a week, they saved 
money, 


enerally 


The College Man Speaks 
Then there was the age 
eat cotton mill who at 22 had 
| college sheepskin away 
vith other family treasures and had 
taken a job as a weaver. An X-ray 
mind which could see through a prob- 

m and could get down to fundament- 
ils without any preliminary explora- 
ion fitted in particularly well with 
he type of organization in which he 

und himself. The management had 
or years followed the practice of 
ranks 


packed his 


promoting men within its own 
and was always on the lookout for 
romising material. Nothing could 
him—and in ten he was 
pretty well on the top of the heap. 


“The most important thing in in- 


top years 


dustry,” he confided to us, “is the 
development ot technically trained 
men. Turn loose an army of high 


hool and college graduates and let 
run the mills on scientifically 
sound principles.” 


them 


The Apostle of Democracy 
a 6 


Not to mention 


vhose interesting 


our good friend 
life had taken him 
ver most of the ruts of the road and 
vho had known the depths of poverty 
and the heights of affluence. 

“The most important thing in in- 
he explained, “is granting 
the workers a voice in the adjustment 
of working and wage conditions. The 
United States of America represent 
the most successful experiment in 


dustry,” 
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By Jack Card 


] , t 
Nnistory. not 


Why 
principle to industry ?” 


An Assured Job 

Finally we might refer to a 
dering friend of ours who has worked 
at as many different jobs as any man 
and who has studied the 
needs of workers in various branches 
of trade. 

“The important thing in in- 
dustry,” he remarked during a brief 
pause in his restless life, “is assuring 
employment. I 
do not want it myself because I have 
no family ties and have enough mon- 


apply its basic 


wan- 


we know 


most 


the workers steady 


ey to carry me along. But the man 
with five kids and no money in the 
bank asks only one thing: A guar- 


intee for tomorrow.” 


One Important Thing 
We have a few more incidents up 
yur sleeve but we think we have pro 
luced enough to let our gentle reader 
nto the secret of the most important 
We can’t be out- 
done by the friends we quoted above 


thing in industry. 


so we'll advance as our own theory 
he idea that one of the most import 
ant things in industry is less tendency 
to apply sugar coated remedies to all 
ailments. f 

here was a day when a spell 
inder could stop a cart at any street 
‘orner and collect a good many dol 
lar bills from innocent bystanders 
who took his word for the fact that 


his Wonder Cure would relieve all 







STHIS WONDER 
CURE RELIEVES 
ALL ILLS 4 





the ills to which human flesh is heir 

from warts to sciatica. But patent 
medicines with a few dozen diseases 
printed on the labels are difficult to 
merchandise nowadays — unless, of 
course, the percentage happens to be 

h enough. 

In the same way general panaceas 
for industrial ills are gradually fall- 
ing into disrepute. If we were an in- 
dustrial expert, we'd insist on a care- 
ful diagnosis, and give strict instruc- 
tions as to dose, probable symptoms, 
and specific effects before we passed 
any thoughts along to the patient. 
Possibly the only claim we'd make for 
our prescription would be that it 
would make the workers a little more 
careful in their selection of profanity ; 
then if any other results were 
achieved, they’d be so much velvet 
and our stock would rise in propor- 
tion. 

In the First Person 

Just here, we shall have to indulge 
in a few personalities. Those readers 
who dislike the personal touch in lit- 
erature may consider it a fictional 
autobiography. 


During our mill days, we were al- 


most socialistic in beliefs. We had 
never known much about “how the 
other half lives” and when we ran 


across that important fraction, saw 
their tenements, something of 
their struggles, we became very bit- 
ter against the employers who, we 
thought, were responsible. Of course 
we were very young and youth joins 
hands with “isms.” We had some 
remarkable theories about the coming 
of the industrial millennium and need- 
ed little urging to expound them. 


e 


knew 


“THE MOST IMPORTANT 
THING IN 
INDUSTRY 

s— “ 







friends would shake 
their heads wisely and remark that 


When our older 


come to realize 
that not always the 
ogre we had pictured it, we would 
ascribe their attitude to the mental 
retrogression which accompanies age. 

Then we drifted into the journal 
istic game where our job threw us 
nto contact with manufacturers, Af- 
ter getting the 
initial reaction a rebound from 
yur radical position to one almost re- 
Unions came to 
be synonymous with evil. 

\nd then we started to work back 

a middle position where we could 
stand with both feet on the ground 
head below the clouds, so 
that we might have an unobstructed 
iew of both sides. 

Hand in hand with this mental 
change went a literary transition. At 
the heights of our radicalism and our 
conservatism, respectively, our pen 
was very prolific. We thought we 
knew the problem of industrial rela- 
tions and its solution. It was our 
duty to tell it to the world. 

But as thought landmarks became 
less clearly defined and the mist of 
conflicting ideas gathered, we found 
it more and more difficult to locate 
definite opinions and pass them on 
with any degree of conviction. 
Whereas at one stage of our devel- 
opment we could become wildly en- 
thusiastic over a new plan of indus- 
trial relations and could regard it as 
the long solution, there 
grew up such a fine crop of mental 
“ifs” and “buts” that nothing seemed 
to be unqualifiedly From this 
literary dearth, we are (unfortunately 
for our readers) slowly recuperating. 


some day we would 


conservatism is 


their point of view 


was 


ictic mary in nature. 


ind our 


looked for 


rood. 


What We Are Trying to Say 

On glancing back over what we 
have written thus far, we must ad- 
mit this introduction rather scares 
us. It sounds like the prelude to one 
of the most important pronuncia- 


Says Our Wandering Friend—** The Most Im- 
Says Jack Card—But Go on with the Story 


mentos on the subject of ind 
relations ever handed down. \\ 
as were not even now quité 
what we are going to Say. 
However, to take the plung 
something like this: The ment 
certainty through which we e 
passed has indicated to us th: e 
started to think too much alo: 
lines of individual and often 
portant propositions, and that, 
we tried to apply these ideas to s 
found more exceptions 
than otherwise. For example, a plan 
of employe representation, acade: 
ally perfect, might be operating beau 
tifully in one plant while in oth« 
was either a lukewarm success or an 
expensive failure. Attempts to an 
alyze the reasons for these exceptions 


1c cases We 


were usually becaus 
were starting the wrong end to 

In the same way, we believ: 
many manufacture rs hav e wast 
trying to find out why certain plans 
haven’t worked rather than deter 
mining in advance what was needed 
and why. 

Where This Thought Leads 

Concentrated thought will, we are 
sure, the mill man _ that 
while it is true the worker 
good home, social interests, a steady 
job, and a voice in the shaping 
conditions under which he 
none of these things alone will make 
him a good worker, nor will the com- 
bination give him the right attitude 
toward his job—which, after all, is 
essential to proper industrial relations 

Why not? Because, in our opinion 
the entire educational system in this 
country, and probably elsewhere, has 
emphasized more and more the im- 
commercial life and has 
subordinated the dignity of industrial 
work. 

Take the average graduate from 
grammar school. There is only one 
possible future for him: A job in an 
office. It may pay him only $15 4 
week while a plumber is making up- 
wards of $5 a day but his whole train- 
ing has been along commercial lines 
More important still, the caste system 
which has been built up imposes upon 
him the choice between becoming 4 
“white collar man” and staying re- 
spectable, or nd 


hopeless, 





convince 


works, 


portance of 


taking up a tra 
becoming a social outcast. 
We recall the case of 
friend of ours whose father st 
in life as a carpenter and became in 
time an important contractor. He 
gave his son the advantages of an 
education. On completion of his 
school course the boy faced this prob- 
lem. His athletic achievements had 
brought him popularity and had 
thrown him into contact with 
of a far different type from hi 
ents. Naturally, it seemed esset 
him that he should contin 


a youn 


irted 
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he ‘one of the crowd” and conse- 
que tly a “respectable” job was nec- 
y. His father had no use for 
ano her office man and was suff- 
cier ly hard-headed and conscientious 
to refuse the boy a partnership in 
he irm until the latter had earned it 
by hard work. 


ess Vv. 


[he alternative seemed to be a job 
in some New York office. But first 
the boy thought about it a great deal 
and talked it over with some of his 
older friends. Finally he had the 
ood sense to realize that, with his 
natural inclination for manual labor 
and with the opportunity of carrying 
on his father’s business after he had 
earned his spurs, it was up to him to 


learn the trade. So he donned over- 
alls, took a sunrise train every morn- 


ing and a late train home at night, 
sloughed off much of his previous 





midnight life and became, through his 
own efforts, a member of a success- 
ful contracting firm. 


Another Case 


[hen there is the case of the self- 
mill agent mentioned earlier in 
story. His academic course at 
had fitted him for nothing. 
He had made enough friends to get 
1 city jobs of a sort but fortunately 
could see into the future. He 
new he would make only a mediocre 
fice man while his mechanical bent 
nd his love of creating things made 
1 factory job the only real solution. 
he was of no use to a mill except 
sa common worker. And that’s the 
b he took. 


colle ge 


The Answer 
hese are the exceptions. How 
the others who possibly lack 
ill power or the vision to think 
ing through at the start? What 
for them? Nothing. 
As a result, every clerical job has 
res of applicants; machines beg 
lor men; native-born Americans are 
unemployed”; foreigners—some de- 
‘rable but many not—man the man- 
facturing plants; and, worst of all, 
‘he factory or mill job is regarded 
a a degradation and the man on 
that job feels that he is one of the 
nder-dogs of our national life. 


S ne 





A complete answer to this problem 
t course beyond our humble pow- 


s. But as a start it might be stated 
that our idea of the most important 
thing in industry is a complete and 
alical revision of the fundamentals 


educational system. If the 
‘ay ever comes when every grammar 





ool or high school or college grad- 
ws a trade—whether it be 
it or carpentering or weaving 


‘he army of unemployed or under- 
id clerks will be decreased, while the 
oi industrial workers will slow- 
ch into a self-respecting, in- 
igen’ group, whose status will be 

pa° with that of their co-work- 

mill office. The anomaly 


TEXTILE WORLD 


of a shipping clerk in a factory draw- 
ing a salary of $20 a week, and look- 
ing with scorn on a mechanic earning 


$5 or more a day, who, in turn, con- 





templates the 


clerk with fierce envy 
and hatred, will disappear. 


What Can Be Done? 


Such a millennium cannot be 
reached this year or next or twenty- 
five years from now. But a start 


must be made and we can't imagine 
any better job for those men in the 
industry who have made their { 
and who have leisure time on their 
hands than to fight, individually and 
collectively, for a more intelligent use 
of the vast funds spent—or 
misspent—on public education. 


“7 
p1e 


rather 


The results will be surprising. The 
doubters might some of the 
southern cotton mills where vocation- 
al education classes are in force. The 
attend these are 
always prominent on the list of pro 


visit 


relatively few wh« 


found to regard 
their work in the mill with a new in 


motions and will be 


terest and a new enthusiasm. But this 
is only a drop in the bucket. There 
is no reason why every schoolboy, 


whether his father was a weaver or a 
1 not be 


should this 
Opportunity to 


president, 


given 


same learn a_ usetul 


and actually “respectable” trade. 

Building up a body of “contented” 
workers through 
laudable 


will continue 


employe service 


work is Unfortunately, 


to be 


schools teach 


however, it more 
or less futile unless our 
veneration of workers that 
mill or 
preliminary training and offers oppor- 


ATQ¢ enough reallv to 


each new 


a job in a factory requires 


tunities con- 


tent American 


the averave citizen 
? 1 1 1 3 : 
and not merely the illiterate alien. 
Postscript 
If this effusion does nothing more 
than draw out more opinions on “the 
most important thing in industry,” it 
will the 


vill be worth 
we 


to us at least 
For 


space we have given to it. 
anything more impor 


cant imagine 

: f 1 i or 
tant in industry than nnding out wha 
the most 


important thing 


in industry 


reallv 1s 


Associations—and the Trade Dispute 


Machinery for Settling Differences Between Buyer and Seller 
and Possible Developments 


By 


ECOGNIZING that 


putes, like the poor, will always 


trade dis 


be with us, trade associations in all 


industries. whether they regard it as a 
major activity or merely incidental to 
other functions, all have more or 
machinery available for 





} 
ess 


adjustment 


Disputes between members and 
those from whom they buy and be- 
tween members and those to whom 
they sell, appear to be inevitable. 
Some of them grow out of honest dif- 
ferences of opinion, some involve 


pure questions of law, others ques 
fact, still 


honest. come out of an 


tions of while others are 
not 


effort, deliberate or otherwise, on the 


They 


part of one to impose upon or embar- 
the other. Whatever their 
nature they occur from day to day 
without end and it is not difficult to 
see how a small army of secretaries 
and committee-men, not to mention 
lawyers, are kept going in an effort 
to keep up with them. Whatever the 
underlying motive, these trade dis- 


Tass 


putes divide sharply into two classes: 


(1) those involving questions of law 
and (2) those that do not. 

As to the first the situation is 
simple. Whatever may be one’s dis- 
position toward law and lawyers and 
courts, there is only one thing to do 
with a dispute that clearly hinges on 
a question of law and that is—con- 
sult a lawyer—take it to the court— 
that institution of these United 
States set up to interpret and ad- 
minister the law. 

As to other disputes, the ones that 
do not involve a question of law, but 





* Secretary, American Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers. 


Nevins* 
a question of fact, of terms, of inte 
pretation, of understanding, of verac 
ity, there are almost as many ways 
ot dealing with them as‘ there 1 Vi 
riety of issue. 
oii cle —s 
Association’s Activities 

In the woolen and worsted indus 

try the institution set up for this work 


is the \merican Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers. 
It was organized for that purpose. 
[t is set down as one of its first prin- 


ciples to elevate the morale of the 
trade, to improve the relations be- 
tween its members and those from 
vhom they buy and those to whom 
they sell. 


Out of its years of experience, it 
has come to several definite conclu- 
sions. It for example, 
that in fairness and equity it must be 
iS ready to entertain 
brought against its members as those 
brought in This has 
For many 
declined to re- 


has found, 


controversies 


their behalf. 
been a matter of growth. 


years the Association 


ceive disputes brought against mem 
bers, but experience has demonstrated 
that that was a wholly provincial 


An 


customers oO! 


viewpoint. 
expect the 


organization cannot 
its members 
to accept its good offices against them 
if they cannot in turn come to that 
organization for assistance if they 
believe themselves damaged. 
Honest Disputes and Others 

Experience with trade disputes also 
makes clear that part from difference 
of issue the disputes divide again into 
honest disputes and the other kind. 
When the issue is between a buyer 
and seller, each of whom sincerely be- 
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ieves he is right, there is no real 


difficulty. It remains only to deter- 
mine upon the particular adjustment 
machinery to be employed.  Corre- 
spondence through the 
office frequently disposes of the mat 
ter. Or, the regular form of arbitra- 
t10n 1S sugge sted and accepted he 
submission and 


secret 


ry S$ 


forms are prepared 


by the Secretary, correspe ndence be 
tween the principals and arbitrators 
nitiated; in short, the whole arbitra 
tion is engineered by the Associatior 
with a 
and 


minimum of inconveni 


( fice 
ence annovance to these cor 
cerne d. 

lf arbitration 
reference to the 


appears unnect 
Committee on Trade 
This com- 
mittee consists of five members sitting 


ssary 


Disputes is suggested. 
at a time who dispassionately hear 
both the buyer and seller and sug- 
gest an equitable method of adjust- 
ment. Its suggestions are not bind- 
ing as are the 
but 


findings of arbitrators, 


the process is more expeditious 


and le SS involved 


If the dispute is simply a merchan 


dise difficulty it is referred to 


Mutual Adjustment Bureau of the 


Cloth and Garment Trades, a lengthy 
title b necessary to convey the in- 
e! d nature of the institution 


e Bureau was organized jointly by 
vers and sellers to be a 


Supreme. Court 


rt to 


kind of 
which the age-old 
litterence between buver and seller as 
vhether mx rchandise delivered 


does or does 


| not constitute a proper 
cle e1 could be referred. It is not 
necessary to say more in empha’iz- 


absolute impartiality than te 

record that out of 750 cases passed 
ipon by the Bureau, 218 were decided 
favor of the seller, 237 in favor 

ft the buyer and 295 resulted in com 
promise; that is to say, certain pieces 
the 


tain pieces to the buyer. 


were credited to seller and cer- 


It simply is 
not possible to invent more efficient 
or impartial machinery for disposing 
f merchandise disputes than is found 
n the Mutual Adjustment Bureau. 


It will be gathered from all of this 
complete and flexible system 
is been set up by the American 


\ssociation of Woolen and Worsted 


the woolen trade 
adjustment of any kind of 
dispute not clearly involving a ques- 
tion of law. 


Manufacturers in 


for the 


Problem of Court Cases 


he one kind of dispute that we 
have not been able to meet squarely 
is the dishonest dispute; that kind of 
dispute that grows out of a deliberate 
intent of the buyer (or seller) to 
evade his contract, to evade his re- 
sponsibilities. 

There is no kind of dispute founded 
upon an honest difference of opinion 
that cannot be dealt with through the 
Association. On the other hand 
nothing but force or court can handle 
the man who wants to cheat, or to 
evade duly contracted obligations by 
indirect or unfair methods. He 
must either be brought up to a plane 
of decent trading by education or run 
out of business if that is impossible. 








John Bancroft Calls Attention to Need of Establishing Basic Facts—Suggests Institute along Lines of That of Brit 
Work Should Be Undertaken by Pure Scientists, Men 
—Opinions of Scientists and Men in the Industry 


ish Cotton 


Who Do Not Know 





A ssociation—Believes 
* What Can't Be Done ” 


Industry Research 


by ad sAlemoe rT thle Staff 





id | nacl Whe is | is carried forward to its logical con 
How < yrker I has bee ened, the industries clusion. In the early fall, Mr. Ban- 
mceerned | een able put il croft sent to leaders in the industry a 
V7] e tha ect che r sell prices, propo booklet containing information re- 
na great imption of their garding the opening last March otf 
rom m tonou yperatior 
handicapped ther trict FLNDAMENTAL RESEARCH AS VIEWED IN ENGLAND 
mitatiol The following significant remarks are taken from the speech of 
Kenneth Lee, chairman of The British Cotton Industry Research 
me \ssociation, at the formal opening of the laboratories of the 
m \ttempts to estal Shirley Institute: 
have beet ri “We hope that the staff of the Shirley Institute will act first, 
as an intelligence department, to survey the field and locate the 
obstacles. and also to decide in which directions a concentration 
of attack is likely to be successful in overcoming those ob- 
: he stacles. —— 
Mu ood has come out of ma “We realize that in the long run the conditions of the people 
ha can only be improved if the industry is successful, and we believe 
there varra that organized science can play a material part in our future 
( nacea for development. ; 
With it Although Crompton’s mule is the basis of the machine we use 
n h today, in the early days it was developed with the assistance of 
to rem Wha | men who had not been brought up in the cotton industry. . . . 
th employe ! \ll ~ With modern scientific methods, and a staff of scienticts pro- 
en ficient in all the sciences that can be used in our fundamental 
cir pay envelop work, we ought to make greater revolutions than were made in 
t uggestt tI the 18th century. 
ke * We think that in founding this Institute we are establishing a 
elfish as is son plic necessary link between the universities and the industry which 
doubtful i ha | has up to the present never existed. . . .” 
l ( py l 1i¢ 
I ( the oppor 
indi’ ‘daenenin Offer products, higher wages, and better re- the research laboratories of the Shir- 
ts has not proved a satisfact on ilivested capit: ley Institute, established by The Brit- 
ubstitute The average mat Research in the Textile Industry 'sh Cotton Industry Research Asso- 
to see his effort translated in terms of A similar accomplishment is fore ‘iation. Accompanying this booklet 
increased remuneration. shadowed in the textile industry if the was a short note from Mr. Bancroft, 
Unfortunately the manufacture: plan for an institute of fundamental stating his belief that a research 
tempting to satisfy this normal research, proposed recently by John bureau on lines similar to the Shirley 
re, is usually handicapped by Bancroft, president of Joseph Ban- Institute, and supported by the cotton 
exibilit n the productive « it ‘roft & Sons Wilmington, Del industry, should be established in the 





Shirley Institute of the British Cotton Research Association 
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United States. This suggesti 
favorably received in all secti 
the industry and appears to 

impetus needed to secure d 
thought and action, by which p: 
tion of textiles will be placed 

more efficient basis, and the cor 
outlined above, 
interview with 
tive of TEXTILE WoRLD, 
stated that he had no 
pian to offer, but 
throw out a 


achieve: 
a repr 
Mr. Ba 
cut-and 
merely 
suggestion which 
the best thous 


results, 


In an 


wish 


be developed by 
the industry. 
The principal objection 
search work as attempted in 
date,” said Mr. Bar 
its limitation to part 
problems of individual mills. 


dustry to 


‘has been 


has been an appreciation of tl 

portance of applied research but 
of that of fundamental res 
Phere has been too much of a di 


tion on the basis of actual r 


achieved. 


ing inquiry into the basic featur¢ 
cotton manufacturing, not with 
idea of determining which of 


premises now accepted are rigl 
with the definite endp 


wrong, but 


of determining what are the 
premises, 
gone before. 

‘In othe 
from scratch. 
to ¢ 


men 


words, we must 


sary nlist the aid pur 


tists, 


What is needed is a searcl 


irrespective of what 


To do this it is 1 


who are not familiar 


Fundamental Research in the Cotton Industry 
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the technical details of the textile 1 


wWHd 


dustrvy—men who do not know 
can’t be done. It is my idea that th 
first step would be to select a 


such men including 
engineer, an 


mittee of 


ist, a chemical 
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a physicist, a botanist, a microscopist, 
etc.—men of high standing and*repute 
—whose duty it should be to formu- 
jJate the lines along which fundamen- 
tal research in the textile industry is 
to be conducted and to direct the 
activities of the proposed institute. 

“The findings of these scientists 
and their co-workers in the institute 
could then be placed in the hands of 
a board composed of leading men in 
the industry. Through this channel 
the results could be passed to in- 
dividual manufacturers and the funda- 
mental facts thus determined applied 
to particular problems. One great 
would naturally be an increase 
in research investigation in the mills 
themselves, development of trained in- 
vestigators, and a decided impetus to 
the broadening of scientific knowl- 
edge throughout the industry. 


fog “+ 
erect 


Some Suggested Details 


‘This is but an outline of what ] 
have in mind and cannot be con- 
sidered a definite program. Naturally 
| have tentative ideas about certain 
details of the program. For instance, 
I believe that Washington might be 
considered a logical location for the 
institute. It is practically equi-distant 
from the New England and southern 
industries. In addition that city has 
the advantage of the staff and work 
Bureau of Standards. Much 

preliminary investigation 
along the lines of standardization and 
test methods could be carried on at the 
Bureau and duplication of effort thus 
prevented. That organization has 
ne element which is _ priceless, 
namely, it has men who are working 
r the love of science and not 

involved. The utiliza- 

of the brain power of these men 

would react very favorably on the 

program of the institute and would, 

[am sure, be welcomed by the Gov- 
ernment. 

‘As far as the financing of the in- 
is concerned, the problem is 
one. In the first place the 
riginal investment need not be large. 
[here is no need for a particularly 
expensive building or elaborate equip- 
ment at the start; in fact, since we do 
not know what we will need, the less 
we burden ourselves with at the be- 
ginning, the better. It is time enough 
to purchase equipment as the work 
develops and the need arises. 

“A prominent scientist estimated 
for me that $250,000 a year would be 
ample funds for the conduct of the 
institute. Suppose the industry was 
assessed on the basis of one cent a 
spindle ; 


—— 
or the 


routine 


{¢ yr 


+h, sae ~ 
the salaries 


CasyVv 


this would bring in approx- 
imately $360,000 or 50 per cent more 
than this estimate, and certainly such 
an assessment would not rest heavily 
upon individual manufacturers. 


Should Include All Branches 


“ Although I have spoken mainly of 


the cotton manufacturers themselves, 
I think the work of the institute 
should have the cooperation of all 


lactors from the growing of the cot- 
the distribution of the goods. 
its results should benefit the 
trade, there is no reason why 
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the cotton farmer, broker, spinner, 
weaver, knitter, dyer, finisher, com- 
mission merchant and retailer should 
not be interested and should not be 
expected eventually to contribute to 
its support. However, to the 
thing started might properly be con- 
sidered the task of the cotton manu- 
tacturers themselves. In fact there is 
already established a body which 
might well serve as the motive power, 
namely the National Council of Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers, made up 
of representatives of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
and the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association. Through the 
auspices of this Council the move- 
ment could receive the impetus which 
is needed at the start. 

“Nor is it necessary that this move 
ment be restricted to employers. In 
England a number of the leaders of 
the great organizations of operatives 


get 


are members of the Research Asso- 
ciation. It is only necessary to im 
press employes with the fact that 
more efficient and consequently 


cheaper production does not mean 


lower wages but foreshadows on thi 
contrary greater consumption and 
higher return to both capital and 
labor.” 

The above is a brief outline of the 


plan which Mr. Bancroft has in mind 
ind the developmpent of which may 
make the year 1923 a historic date in 
the annals of the cotton manufactur- 
ing industry of the Unit 

In order to 


view of thi 


j 


ed otates. 


secure a bird's ey 


probable sentiment of the 


industry toward this proposed insti- 


tute of fundamental research, TEx- 


rIrE Worrp has obtained opinions 
from prominent scientists and from 
men connected with the industry it- 
self. Their thoughts along this line 


= 
are printed below, 


Widespread Interest Necessary 


By Fessenden 


Editor, TeExT1tE Wor.p: 


I am very glad to have the oppor 
tunity of expressing my endorsement 
of Mr. Bancroft’s proposal. I believe 
that the question of fundamental re- 
search is of the greatest importance 
to the textile industry in this country, 
and that the time is not far distant 
when the entire textile industry will 
wish to co-operate in some such Re 
search Institute as Mr. Bancroft sug- 


gests, along the lines of the British 
Cotton Industry Research Associa 
tion. 

Our big problem is of course how 
best to bring this about. There seem 


to be two possible ways of raising the 


money: Either by a few larg: 


from 


willing to do 


sub 


scriptions mills or individuals 
a good deal more than 
their share for the good of the indus 


try, or by a widespread subscription 
of small amounts from the whole in 


dustry. 


The first method might in some 
ways be easier at the present time, 
but would be open to some serious 


I 
objections. Unless a majority of the 
mills contributed themselves to it they 
would not feel that it 
and we might be faced with a 
tion in which the Research 
and the mills 
their own respective ways, 


was their plan, 
situa 
Institute 
would each be going 
without 
that constant contact and co-operation 
between scientific and practical men 
which is so 


of both. 


necessary to the success 


The second method is, I believe, 
wiser, though it will take longer, for 
there must be a widespread belief in 
financial value of re- 
search if the financial support and co- 
operation of a majority of the mills 
obtained. I realize that 
many of the great triumphs of mod- 


ern invention as applied to every-day 


the practical 


are to be 


problems have had their origin in 

* Assistant Treasurer, Pacific Mills; Chair- 
man of Research Committee, National Asso 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers; Member of 
Research ommittee World Cotton Confer- 
ence. 


S. Blanchard* 


research by men who 


fundamental 


were not so familiar with technical 


details as to “ know what couldn’t be 
fact, how- 


ever, I cannot help feeling that the 


done.” In this 


Spit¢ of 


best way to arouse the interest neces 


sary to sustained support through the 
ong period of waiting for funda 


results, is to 


mental research to show 
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foster applied research in as many 
mills as possible. 

[ am convinced that many problems 

out of existing mill practices 

solved or at least better han- 

dled by co-operative effort among a 

number of the National 


arising 


can be 


mills. In 
\ssociation of Cotton Manutacturers 
that a number of 
will be willing to 


we are hoping 


groups of mills 
a number of their chief 


the 


} . 1 
study jointly 


problems in co-operation with 


} 


Research Department of the associa- 


n. We hope 


L110 
sults wil 


that in this way re- 


1 eventually be obtained 
which will a constantly 


creasing number of mills in the possi- 


interest in- 
bility of going more and more deeply 
into their problems. 
at the 
indicates that the best results are ob- 
tained when applied research in 
mills and more fundamental research 
n the laboratory go hand in hand 
We should do all we can to e1 
development of applied re 
search in the mills,.for until the 
are really on the practical 
possibilities of the research point of 


Our experience 


Cotton Research Company 


the 


cou}! 
ioe the 
mulls 


“sold” 


view, it will, I believe, be very diff 
cult to obtain the close working co- 
funda 
At 


me 


operation which can make 


mental the 
that 
from 
wide 


spread interest in Mr. Bancroft’s plan 


research a success 


Same time, it 
but 


our 


seems to 


nothing good can come 


best to awaken a 


doing 


as the ultimate goal. 


FESSENDEN S. BLANCHARD 


Great Importance to the Industry 


By Russe 


PEXTILE WorLD 
[ have read Mr. Bancroit’s plan for 
feel that he 


res arch, and | has 


touched a point of great importance 
to the textil industry. 

The importance is plainly seen in 
England, where the supply of raw 
material and the more efficient manu- 
facturing of goods are absolutely nec- 

I i Parkhill M ( Fitchburg, 
las Past I iden Nat i Association 





b. Lowe” 


their 


essary if they are to 
position in the industry. Re- 


world 


mamtain 


like an 
audit to guarantee that they are not 
letting any of the fine points go by, 
ind that they are keeping abreast of 


search in England will serve 


he newest thought in the industry. 
We have not come to this point in 


the United States yet, because we 


raise cotton here, and feel secure it 


uur position, but the time is approach- 


© Manchester Guardian 


One of the Laboratories in the Shirley Institute 
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g very rapidly when we will feel 


he same pressure that England does 


— 


We know that the quality of our fibre 
deteriorating considerably over 
periods of five and ten years. We 
know that our supply of raw mate 
continually diminishing, and 

ve must improve these cond 
process of manufacture 


re always new thought and new 
ming in, which should be i 


igated. If they are of value, let 


iven to the industry. In the 


Need 


\\ ORLD 


with much interest 


PEXTILI 
\VI 
‘Ir. Bancroft’s views in regard to 
lar tor 


read 


fundamental 


research in 


cotton industry 


hardly feel competent to express 

iny opinion on this subject for the 
reason that so much depends upon the 
e to which the information may be 
put, as well as the system employed 
n getting at if It is my impression 
that the National Association of Cot- 
te Manufacturers has had Re- 


Department for the past two 


ree years, and the last | heard 
was a general complaint that it 
was not patronized by but a 


very 


* President and treasurer, Riverside & Dan 
Riv Cotton Mills, Danville, Va 
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dyeing, finishing, etc., of our goods, 
rapid changes come up very quickly, 
and a research laboratory would soon 
ipprove them or them, 
and save the industry a considerable 


C1 


disapprove 


TY 
Aili. 


I believe 


right, and 


that Mr. 
that the 


Bancroft is 
suggestion he 


makes should be carried out. It 
should have the approval of the 
southern and northern textile trade 
and their wholehearted support be- 
fore being undertaken 


R. B. Lows 


for Research Will Be Felt 


gerald* 


. ill proportion of their members 

Whether anything could be done 
it the present stage of the industry 
to bring about concert of action in 


this important field, I am hardly in 
position to say, but undoubtedly the 
when the necessity 
for such a step will be greatly felt. 
It would seem to me that the practi 


me will come 


cal method of procedure would be to 
handle the through the 
Board of National 
American 


question 
Governors of the 
\ssociation and of the 


(‘otton Association, 


Manufacturers 
respectively, and in that way obtain 
judgment, whicl 


would no doubt fairly represent the 


im expression oO! 


w of the industry as a whole. 


H. R. FirzGEra.p. 


Intermediate Steps Necessary First 


Editor TEXTILE Wor! 

Mr. Bancroft’s views on the 1 
sity ) fundamental resea 

oO ntceresting 

| iny years he valu ( 
sciel The research has been ecog 


nized in this country and researcl 


laboratories have been established 


The majority of these laboratories 
have been supported by corporations 
or firms for their own private benefit 
Some of our larger scientific schools 
have provided facilities for research 
in special lines for the instruction of 
their students, and also to assist 11 
dustry upon specific request lhe 
United States Government has also 


engaged in the solution of problems 


of a general interest All of these 
activities have been carried on inde 
Sieaniinint aa 7 ae 
pendently and, until recently, theré 
has been no attempt in this country 
to co ordinate their ettorts or iwivesti 
gation 

Ch organization of the British 


Cotton Industry Research Association 
was brought about by th« 


recognition 
ot the cotton industry in England that 


; ng 
the best results would follow co- 


operative rather than independent ac 


‘ bs 
tion Some of. the delegates to the 


Second World Cotton Conference. 
¢ . 
in Manchester in 1921, were privi 
‘I as Mill Power Dept Genera 
slectric ¢ Boston; Member Researcl 
ttee, World Cottor Conf 1 


laboratories of 
under the able 
Crosley, wert 
the suburbs 
and which were for 
opened on March 28, 1922. 
Che American members of the Re- 

} 


search Committee of the 


leged to inspect the 

this association which, 
leadership of Dr. 
being erected in one of 


t Manche ster, 


1] 
mally 


Conference 
by the 


united action taken 


were profoundly 


| impressed 


importance of the 


by the British manufacturers 


Intermediate Steps Necessary 


The suggestions made by Mr. Ban 


croft are very timely, and everyone 
' 
' 


connected, directly or indirectly, with 


the cotton industry cannot fail to 
appreciate the wisdom and impor 
tance of the plans outlined. There 


may be however, 
represent the 
action to be and 
whether they should not be preceded 


by intermediate 


some question, 
whether they do not 
ultimate taken 
steps. In order to 
enlist the sympathy and 


the cotton industry in concerted ef- 


support of 


fort, there must be some evidence that 
there will be a financial return on the 
This may appear to be 
true? 
necessary 


investment. 
a sordid view, but is it not 
Does it not provide the 
stimulus to the investors to contribute 
not only their money, but also their 
combined experience! 

In England the cotton industry is 
so concentrated 


in the neighborhood 


of Manchester that within thirty 
miles of that city there are more cot- 
ton spindles than are found in the 
United States. In this country the 
industry is scattered from Maine to 
Texas and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. If the laboratory were lo- 
cated in Washington, it would be 
visited by but few of our manufac- 
turers and their interest would soon 
wane unless some immediate results 
were obtained. If the scientists em- 
ployed in that laboratory had no pre- 
vious knowledge of the cotton indus- 
try, would not investigations 
field much wider than that 
occupied by the cotton industry? The 
results of such investigations might 
be very valuable to the country at 
large, but would they not be 
tively of 


their 
cover a 


rela- 
importance to. the 
parties who support the Institute than 
if all the time and thought of the 
scientists were spent in advancing the 


less 


interests of their employers? 


A Definite Ob jectiv e 


In order to carry an investigation 


in i 


to a successful within a 


reasonable time, would it not be ad- 


conclusion, 


visable, in fact is it not necessary, to 
have a more or less definite end in 
view? Without such an objective, is 
not the investigator liable to follow 


any diverging path which he may 
meet? For instance, if he is investi- 


gating the cotton spinning process, he 
will find that the use of better cot- 
ton will improve the result. If he 
follows this side track he may finally 
land in the cotton field, where he may 
discover that a different character of 
soil, greater 
may give an improved staple. 


use of fertilizers, ete., 
Cotton 
culture is a very important subject, 
but it requires a knowledge of agri- 
culture which may not be possessed 
by the investigator who has wandered 
(perhaps it would be fairer to say 
that his steps have led him) into that 
field. In any event, he will have to 
return to his ; 


frame if he 
is to continue his original studies. 


spinning 


Kenneth Lee, chairman of the 


*rit- 


ish Research Association, recognized 


this feature in his remarks made at 
the opening of the Institute. It seems 
that criticism had been made, that the 
universities had not been called upon 
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to the extent that they should e 
been as thereby the Institute 
have saved much money and c jd 
have gained the advantage of he 
co-operation of the distingy 
scientists who held the profes 
chairs in the universities. Mr 
remarked: 


“Tt seems that our critics h 
hardly realized the amount 
time which the professor w 
have to spend in learning 
conditions under which 
remedy would have to be app 
without which, though his 
searches might be very frui 
in the accumulation of scient 
fact, they would in all p: 
ability be of little or no valu 
the practical man.” 


Utilize Existing Facilities 


Would it not be well to commence 
our joint activities by utilizing the 
facilities already existing and, if pos- 


sible, by so directing these activities 
as to avoid duplication of effort? 
Our textile machinery may not be 
ideal, either in design or operation, 
and undoubtedly the scientists mig] 
evolve many radical and important 
improvements, and possibly invent 
new machinery, but the machinery 
that we have must be used meanwhile 
to earn the money to support the 
scientists while they accomplish these 
changes, and the textile industry 
would derive much benefit from the 
investigations carried on in the exist- 
ing laboratories. Would it not be 
well, therefore, to carry out the plan 


ut 


Ih 


formulated at the Cotton Conference, 
and secure the combined interest and 
support of our American manufac- 
turers by arranging in as far as pos- 
sible, for the co-ordination of effort 
in our private laboratories under the 
guidance of a committee representing 
the several interests, which committee 
might also include the scientists wh 
later might be transferred to the cen- 
tral laboratory at Washington if the 
results seem to warrant such action: 
Ought we not to attempt to crystallize 
the present interest in research work 
and to extend its influence and gai 
new adherents before taking up the 
more ambitious plan? 
Srpney B. Pain: 


Must Break Away from the Old 


By L. W. Clark* 

1 believe Mr. Bancrott’s sugges- type of work can be done much bettet 
tion is a good on for a good if dissociated from the schools. lex 
many years I have thought that our tile instruction is, basically, simply 
textile schools should do far more imparting knowledge of established 
than they ever have in the way of principles and practices rather than 
strictly research work. With this the development of new ones, and that 
opinion I found a number of other undoubtedly is the real reason why s 
manufacturers agreed. But notwith- many of our textile graduates come to 


stauding the very. fine work done by 
our present-day textile schools they 
have only scratched the 


ground for 
research development and with no 
very wonderful results 

I think we 


can now see 


* General manager of the Carolina Cotton 
Spray. N 


& Woolen Mills Co 


enter manufacturing plants all over 
the country with hardly a new n 
facturing idea. 

That the industry can be materially 
benefited doubt, if the 
proper research organization can be 
formed and men of scientific and ma- 
ture minds are secured to head up the 


there is no 





Ic 
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W lhis seems to be Mr. Ban- 
crvits idea—to secure “ pure scien- 
tisis’ and for them to “start from 
scratch.” That would be a good be- 
giving, and I have no doubt but that 
the manufacturers could suggest very 
irv:tiul lines of research even though 
s might not at first be willing to 
tt it in a practical way the result 
ot such research investigations. I 
n on this feature because within 
the past year I have been much inter- 
ested in some rather important experi- 
ments made by a firm of mill engi- 
neers along strictly research lines. 
Having had access to the results of 
their experiments, I was inclined to 
think they were working along right 


principles, even though some of their 
conclusions seemed revolutionary as 


compared with present operating 


TEXTILE 


standards. | was not, however, ready 
to attempt application of the new prin- 
ciples to quantity production or actual 
plant practice. My associates were 
also inclined * to let someone else try 
it out first.” 

We have all, as manufacturers, 
been too ready to take such a stand 
as above mentioned, but the time has 
come when we must break away from 
the old and reach out after the new. 
With the co-operation of our tex- 
tile manufacturers and other allied 
groups, from cotton growers to mill 
engineers, it would seem that a re- 
search institute could render valuable 
service not only to the industry but 
indirectly to the trade in general 
Personally I shall watch with much 
interest the development of such an 
institute. L. W. Crark. 


Develop Research Habit First 


By H.C. 


TEXTILE Wor.p: 

[he monograph of Mr. Bancroft 
n the research laboratories of the 
Institute, has again revived 
the interest of textile manufacturers 
in research possibilities. 

The British plan is a very far- 
reaching one and contains tremen- 
dous possibilities. It is far too early 

prophesy what the actual results 
indeed, a part of the plan 
that no results whatever 
may be obtained for five years. Con- 
ditions in the cotton industry in Eng- 
land make the establishment of these 
laboratories, on the scale proposed, 
possible. In the first place, the in- 

localized; in the second 
place, it is highly specialized; and, 
in the third place, the laboratories be- 
ing located, for the most part, in the 
heart of the industrial section, main- 
tain a direct contact with the manu- 


lacturers. 


taItor 


Shirley 


will be; 
promises 


dustry is 


Conditions in the United States, as 
we all know, are radically different, 
to location and methods of 
production. There is also a lack of 
organization, with a resultant lack of 
coordination, on the part of manu- 
facturers. Consideration must also 
be given to the necessity of raising 
very large sums of money merely as 
an initial step, and if this were suc- 
esstully done, further considerable 
sums must be guaranteed to carry on 
t esearch work over a sufficiently 
lony period of years to assure any re- 

lt at all comparable with the expen- 
involved. 

it is true, as suggested, that 
ms mule and Whitney’s gin 
were invented by individuals having 
wledge of textile machinery or 
it is also true that most of the 
gr inventions in textile and other 
Machinery have come from individ- 
als experienced in their respective 
I (he idea that a scientist en- 

nfamiliar with “the technical 

cet f the textile industry ” could, 
re by accident, achieve more 
acquainted with a thorough 
lge of his subject, does not 


VOLN aS 


tary, National 
ifacturers. 


Association of Cot- 


Meserve* 


make a particularly strong appeal 

A beginning, which may readily de 
velop into a result as great as the 
demand requires, has already been 
made by the National Association ot 
Cotton Manufacturers. For some ten 
months a thoroughly equipped re- 
search man, in a constantly growing 
laboratory, has been at work on the 
actual problems in the textile indus 
try as presented by manufacturers 
This is not, of course, the pure re- 
search contemplated by the larger 
plan suggested by Mr. Bancroft. It 
has, however, certain merits which 
commend themselves to manufactur 
ers—it does solve immediate problems, 
and it is gathering data i 
bound to be useful when the time for 
pure research has, in the opinion of 
the National Association's 
Committee, arrived. The amount ap 
propriated for this work is small, but 
the results already obtained have been 
of great practical assistance and have 
pointed toward a solution of more 
difficult problems. 


which is 


Researe h 


So satisfactory has this experiment 
been to the Board of Governors of 
the National 
Manufacturers that further develop- 
ments are planned for this year. 


Association ot Cotton 


The great advantage of this method 
to the average American manufac 
turer, who is constantly seeking re 
sults, is the fact that these results are 
usually before him within a reason 
able time, and he is able to make such 
modifications or changes in his plans 
as he may deem necessary. 

The suggestion of Mr. Bancroft is 
well worth keeping in mind, and de- 
serves all the publicity possible in 
the hope that, at no very distant day, 
it may become a reality. In the mean- 
time, it is very much to be desired 
that other associations and groups 
should consider the research idea as 
applied in The National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers, with a view 
to developing the habit of research 
and confidence in its possibilities 
eventually to give much more than the 
immediate value received to the in- 
dustry, H. C. MESERVE. 
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Industry Must Follow New Trails 


By Dr. 


Editor TEXTILE WorRLD: 

Mr. Bancroit makes a timely plea 
for an institute in which shall be con 
ducted tundamental 
character on the problems of the tex 
tile industry. 

Biology 


research ot a 


] ] +} + 
teaches us soundly that 


where growth stops decay sets in. 
Systemization and sound financing 


are absolutely essential. bases for any 
line of industry, but these alone will 
not suffice for continued healthy ex 
istence. Through fundamental re 
search alone can there be blazed out 
the new trails which an industry must 
follow if it is to keep in the 
ranks. 

Che great investments in the Amer 
ican textile industry are in themselves 


tront 





a justification for setting aside a 

* President Synthetic Organic Chemica 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States: Past President American Chemical 
Society. 


Charles H. Herty* 


goodly portion Lor preparation tor the 


future. The problems to be solved 


re many sided, a1 


tale nt 


id the best possible 
should be secured and _ fur- 
nished with ample facilities for co- 
effort. Time 
look to any 
advance. It is a ce 
and from cooperati\ 
fundamental 
a right to expect the real ad 
future. 


operative has 
when we 


to make 


passed 
can 
the 

operat ive age, 
effort in 


hav e 


one mal 


research we 


vances of the 
The proceedings of recent meetings 


of textile men show that thes 


thoughts are already clear in the 
minds of textile leaders, but th 
thoughts are not yet sufficiently 
dynamic. Mr. Bancroft’s interview 


brings the conviction that the dynamic 


period in this matter is near at hand 
Growth must not stop, lest decay 
set in Cras. H. Herry 


Plan Should Receive $Support 


3y H. E. Howe* 


WorLp 


I am delighted to have 


Iditor, TEXTILE 
someone in 
the industry take so active an interest 
in the application of research to 
problems in the textile field. By re 

ferring to records of the World Cot- 
ton Conference in New Orleans, and 
to the meetings since of the National 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, as 
well as articles elsewhere, you will 
see that for several years I have been 
urging this sort of thing 
groups of textile manufacturers. That 


before 


I am still interested in the possibili- 
ties is shown by an editorial in The 
Journal of Industrial and Engineer- 
wg Chemistry in our July number, 


page 586, under the caption “ Textile 
Research Institute.” 





* Editor, Journal of Industrial & Engineer 
ing Chemistry, Washington, D. C 


} 


4 
‘ 


\ 


There are probably some slight dif- 
ferences in the preliminary 
tions of Mr. Bancroft and 
us who have been urging this forward 
step upon textile manufacturers, but 
some time ago we outsiders realized 
that while were respectfully 
heard by groups of manufacturers, 
nothing happened, and expressed the 
belief that until manufacturer 
was willing to take the lead, there 


sugges 


those of 


we 


some 


was little hope for a cotton or tex- 
tile institute in America. 
Mr. interest is therefore 
exceedingly welcome, and I hope that 
he will receive the support he 
and that some plan may be 
speedily developed upon which textile 
interests can be united and immediate 
steps taken for the benefit of the in- 
dustry and the country. 


H. E. Howe. 


research 


Bancroft’s 


de- 


serves 


Should Use Non-Textile Men 


By F. 


Editor TEXTILE WorLD: 

There should be no reason why a 
research plan would not work out 
with the use of non-textile men. By 
selecting men outside of the textile 
trade, their usual procedure will make 
it possible for a more exact classifi- 
cation of textile literature and results 
of investigations. They will of ne- 
cessity refer to text books interpret- 
ing the subject matter in their own 
way, giving us a different aspect on 
some of them and increasing their 
usefulness. 

This idea of selecting men is 
borne out in our Textile Section, 
where we found it difficult to get a 
man of ten or more years’ experience 





*Chief of Textile Section, 
Standards, Washington, D. C., 


Bureau of 


R. McGowan : 


in a mill to write a report of his 
findings so that the user, machine 
builder and manufacturer could un- 
derstand and appreciate it. On the 
other hand, we have at different times 
called in professors and undergradu- 
ates on problems with much success. 

The next step is to obtain sugges- 
tions from the textile trade and physi 
cists from any part of the country by 
circulation through your journal and 
others, also by submitting results to 
the wool and cotton research commit 
tecs for necessary action. 

The time of the lone investigator 
has passed. Reference to the auto- 
mobile industry agreements on pat- 
ents and the extensive research facili- 
ties of other industries should indi- 
cate this. The number of necessary 








mprovements and the nature of the 
problem demand collective economy 
e of investigators, equipment 


1¢ 


Executive Should Be Interested 


m executive should be an ac 

rson all this work. He 
should be interested not only in pro 
e the money but in examining 

t e of the work and putting it 
e same basis as he does the pro 

( ( ir! fabrics, etc Ac 
‘ordingly education along this line 
emanads nitial attention The ef 
of our Bureau to form these ex 
committees would tend to 
possible such control. It might 

be possible for our cotton com 

! e to consolidate the work of su 
pervising the cotton institute and all 
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other research on cotton in this coun- 


try. I doubt, however, if there will 
be any competition in this line for 
some time. 


Proposed Location Ideal 


I believe that the proposed loca- 


tion (Washington) is ideal for the 
following reasons: 

1. Equidistant from centers 

2. Present textile equipment at 
Bureau. 


3. Facilities other than textiles at 
Bureau. 

4. Department of Agriculture’s po 
sition to aid. 


5. Headquarters for textile repre- 


sentatives while in Washington. 
6. Education of legislators. 
F. R. McGowan. 


Will Pay in Dollars and Cents 





I> j/) 7a? 
i ink Wor 
| am pleased to hear that the pro 
Y yf Mr. John Bancroft that the 
nited cotton industry form an asso 
ion to apply fundamental researcl 
o the problem of cotton manutac 
ure and use is to be taken up and 
o1Vve vide publicity by the TEXTIL1 
Wor There can be but one 
ver from men familiar with mod 
ern industrial progress. It should be 
lone Mr. Bancroft is peculiarly 
| tO ippreciate the advantag¢ Ol 
( for, having applied to his 
ecull problems and kept his 
( fully productive when the tex 
ry was at its lowest ebb, he 
Irom xperience, 
It is difficult for one who has not 
‘ ich with results obtained by 
ng this line to re how 
] i Ti ] d V« DD b 
damenit cit fic research 
nt 1 industry Resul ( t al 
\ mme¢ t¢ t caretu nvesti- 
¢ rained m nto ( VS! 
d chemical ¢ racterist I 
S material as « ym will the 
l |} manifold ollars and cents 
Ne le works or corpot can 
e ford to invest t money 
bu { e manutac 
cotton w ion together for the 
the ¢ W e small t each 
l will ¢ in e end America 
t afford to let [england or any 
r country kee] ven SINng IC 
imp ahead of her in echnology 
I tol The ce i proposed \ Mr. 
croft new only i Ss applica- 
he industry in which he its 
nterested. 
merica being a new country, with 
imuitiess resources, was some- 
{ chind | rope ( izing that 
esearc vas a real commercial asset 
ily through careful scientific 
S could our raw materials be 
m« efficiently utilized; our waste 
eliminate nd new ; usetul prod 
ucts developed. In the first century 
of our history only a few shining 


lights in chemistry, such as Rumford, 


Ameri 
dD. C 


® Secretary, 
Washington, 


can C 


cs 


L. Parsons* 


Hare, 


In 1876, when t 


and Gibbs appeared. 
he American Chemical 
1 
i 


founded, it is [ 


Stillman 


doubtfu 
if there were 200 chemists in Amer 


Society was 
ica, although real chemical activity 
had begun to appear. From then on, 
however, progress has been rapid and 
has been continually accelerated until 
men 
themselves 


today there are atl le; 
in America call 
chemists and our annual expenditure 


chemical 


ist 25,000 
who 
industrial 


scientific and 


in 
research is increased by many tens 
»f millions of dollars 

Mur early inspiration came almost 


wholly from Europe. For years our 


most prominent young chemists felt 
that their education was not com 
plete without a few years in Euro- 
pean universitie and our. early 
laboratories were patterned from the 
ideas they brought back. A realiza 
tion of the importance of science 
grew rapidly and many important 
donations were made to our great 
universities; many state and Federal 
institutions were established and 
many independent foundations were 


created. As a result Americans had 


] 


ilmost ceased to go to Europe to 
‘omplete their education when the 
Great War came on and made _ us 
realize both the inter-dependencs of 


~ - ’ 1 ] 
Scicnce alld LiSs¢ 


world the national 


necessity for independence should 


ywccasion ever again arise. 


Research Started in Universities 
In 


\merica as in all countries tl 


ne 
ipplication of chemistry grew from 
its universities and its pure science 
laboratories outwards. Within the 
last forty years almost all of our 
great research institutions, such as 
the sixty or more Agricultural Ex 
periment Stations, the Bureau of 


Standards, the Bureau of Chemistry, 


Mines, the 


th 
8 


the Bureau of Forest 


Service Laboratories e various 
branches of the 
the C 


¢ 
otl 


Rockefeller Institute, 
Institute, and 


1ers have been established. 


arnegic 
Within 
twenty years most of our universities 


have built new modern and extensive 


laborate ric Ss \ ithin a like pe riod 
most of our large industrial labora 
tories were started. From their ac- 


many 


from 
the money value of the research of 
individuals which led to their estab-* 
lishment, has come to most progres- 
sive American corporations the reali- 
zation that chemical research is a 
commercial that they cannot 
afford to ignore or forego. Some of 
starting twenty 
years ago with a few thousand dol- 
lars annual expenditure for chemical 
research are today profitably expend- 
ing millions. 


complishments, and especially 


asset 


these corporations 


Cooperative Research 


There are, however, common 
factors for research in every indus- 
try and of recent years some of our 
more intelligent corporations work- 


ing in similar fields have developed 
the newer procedure of 
search and trade 
their common welfare. 


associations 


forming re- 
for 
All of these 

giving a prominent 
the most prominent, 


associations 


are 


place, usually 


to chemical research. There are now 
over 35 such associations in Amer- 
ica with annual budgets in some in- 


million dollars. 
I:xperience has proved that chemical 
research on the association plan can 
be forward without detriment 
to competitive The indi- 
vidual in the association who is best 


stances of over one 


carried 


interests. 


prepared, through his own labora 
tories, to utilize the results of re 
search continues in the same com 


manding position as before. 


hese or more, associations, 


>= 
JO» 


constantly incre in number, are 


asing 
these chemical researches 
of fellow 
ships in our colleges or in such in 


carrying on 


through the establishment 


stitutions as the Mellon Institute for 
Industrial Research, through speci- 
ally equipped consultants, and in a 


large number of cases through labora- 


tories of their own, especially built, 
thoroughly equipped and efficiently 
manned. A paper could be written 


on the work of each of these associa- 


tions, but only two or three can be 
mentioned here. 

Often a number of companies have 
come together in one large corpora- 
tion and thus pooled their chemical 
activities in large and well equipped 
departments, Noteworthy 
examples are the General Motors Co 
the National Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation and the American Writ- 
ing Paper Co. How much better for 


the 


research 


2 Ww hole 


industry like cotton in- 
lustry to do the same thing! 
Example of Best Procedure 
\ll of the larg meat packers of 


\merica 
~hemical 


have tor years maintained 
research departments of un 


efficiency Cheir accomplish- 


usual 
ments in the utilization of every part 
rf the iughtered are known 
enabled the 
companies to make profits otherwise 


animal sl. 


to the world and have 


impossible. Their has 
marked that, continuing 
their individual research, they have 


been 


success 
so while 
just announced a plan for the organi- 
ation of the “ American Meat Pack- 
\ssociation ’ which 
the best procedure 
of a combined research and trade as- 


sociation. 


ers 1S excel- 


an 


lent € xample Ol 
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Mr. Bancrott is right that a 


who have to do with the pro n 
and fashioning of 


cotton 
ested in such an association. 
it will have to be started by th 
ufacturer, the producer 
concerned. 

Our States produ 
mally some 12,000,000 bales of 


are 


An 


is 
southern 


a year, which carries some six 1 
tons of The fibre has 

valuable, but the 
formerly an expensive nuisanc 

day, almost wholly through 

search of our chemists, the s« id the 
some fifty dollars to the va and 
every bale of cotton produ 
about one-half a billion do! 
year to America’s wealth. TT! rt lete 
fibre to these seeds leat 
used in nitroce sé 
paper, upholster 

The oil, formerly going into s 5 
now chiefly used as human foo e me 
meal from 
cattle 
used exter sa 
fertilizer. The oil was first re red subi 
really edible by the research work of ROMS 
David Wesson, who found that its dis- yet 


ot ed. 


been seeds 


attached 
moved and 


pyroxeline, 


a p stu 


cotton seed is 
food, but is unfortunat: still 


to a considerable 


agreeable taste and odor after refin 
ing could be removed: by superheated stra 
The research work of sev- Tutt 
eral of our large soap and oi! com a Sl 
panies made applicable to plant con- 
ditions the discovery of Sabatier and - 
the hydrogenation of cotton 
other oils has added millions oa 
the value 
lard substitutes. In 
fact, some of these formerly despised 
lard, saleabl 
when mixed and sold as 
lard,” 
ate names and unmixed find 2 
favor and higher price in our rkets slid 
than lard it 

Every 


steam. 


lars annually to 


soaps and our 


substitutes for hh 


*compout nec 


now under their own appropri- Sec 


self ig] 


additional application which 
be found for fibre 
products of the seed add just so m 


to the 


can or for the " 
welfare of both producer and S 
manufacturer. Such 


the 


basic problems pire 
boll » evil, 


which seems about to be accomplished tn 


as control of the 


by chemical poisons, 


to both as 


means prosper- 
the contir 
eminence in him 
Many other 
equally common problems ar¢ 
arise if the whole industry i wed 5 
from the scientific standpoint tecl 


ity well as 
tion of America’s 


cotton and 


pre 


its products. 


It is impossible to convey a1 
the aj 
tion of chemistry by our expe! 


its applicat 


comprehensive idea of 


industrialists and 


the needs of our country 


I had the 


to outline 


4 
compass. I wish 


ability to 


the you 


sources, the accomplishments 


bright outlook of our 


great 
tional and philanthropic inst 


in pure chemistry. In closins 





the dep: 


of all America’s wealth upo 


to emphasize again 


eries in and to res 


the 


pure science 


hope that the great cotto! IS firn 


try will find all « 


its leader 


cord with the clear vision 


Bancroft. 





Improved Method for Sectioning Textiles 





An Ingenious and Highly Accurate Method by Which Extremely Thin Sections of Textile Fabrics May Be Prepared 
for Photomicrographic or Microscopic Examination—Particularly Important for Studying Effect 
of Finishing Processes 


IMULATED no doubt by the 
activities of the great war, con- 
siderable interest has _ been 

shown during recent years in 
microscopic study of textile fibres 
and fabrics. By means of this study 
now possible to identify fibres 
id fabrics, detect their adulteration, 
jetermine the presence of unripe and 
lead fibres, kemps, mildew and _ bac- 
teria, and observe the exact angle or 
rregularities in twist of yarn, the de- 
gree of mercerization, the extent and 
the character of penetration of dye- 
stuffs and sizings, the effect of calen- 
dering and other finishing processes 
to which textiles and fabrics may be 
submitted. In many cases permanent 
records in the form of carefully pre- 
pared sections or photomicrographs 
may be obtained and used for demon- 
stration and comparison or filed for 
future reference. Moreover, by such 
a study it is often possible to keep a 
constant check upon many of the pro- 
cesses in the laboratory, the spinning 
room, the weave shed, the dye house, 
the finishing room and other parts of 
the mill where textiles are in the 


making’ 
HidKIllS, 





For purposes of such a minute ex- 
mination, it frequently becomes 
necessary to prepare extremely thin 
sections of the various fabrics, which 

be mounted microscopic 
slides of glass and studied under the 
powers of the compound 
roscope. The preparation of these 
ions requires skill 
patience. No general technique 
s yet been devised that may be ap- 
all examination. 
require a special treatment of 
the material. Hence a skilled textile 

hnologist must be a microscopist, a 
vsicist, a chemist, and at the same 
me an artisan. He must be able to 
ly theory to practice, to discover 
s and propose remedies. 


upon 








™m) 


considerable 
na 


lied to types of 


nh 


+ 


\ 


eral suggestions for a special 
‘hnique to be followed in preparing 
ustactory sections of textiles have 
een made. Unfortunately, in the 
rity of cases, they have met with 
This is particularly 
ie of many of the methods proposed 
sectioning of cotton fabric, a 

| which offers peculiar ob- 

In order to section any 
however, whether it be of cot- 

en, wool, silk or other textile, 

is absolutely necessary that the in- 
| fibres be securely held in 
roper relations with reference 
another during the sectioning 
unting processes. Hence they 

St properly imbedded in a tough, 
not brittle matrix. For this 
celloidin, cellulose acetate, 


ittie success, 


¢ 


Department of Botany, Brown 


By Nathaniel O. Howard and Walter H. 


paraffin, gelatin, gum arabic, glue, 
agar, and several other substances of 
a similar nature have been employed. 
The standard methods 6f the histol- 
ogist must often be modified, how- 
ever, since they make use of certain 
solvents which, when employed for 
the study of textiles, might seriously 
interfere with or actually defeat the 
end in view. In connection with cer- 
tain experiments to determine the 
distribution and extent of penetration 
of the various classes of dyes in cot- 
ton fabrics the senior writer has de- 
veloped a modification of the paraffin 
method which he believes may have a 


Snell. 


main 
comparatively short 
a little above the 


212 deg. 


in testing laboratories, and 
tained, for a 
time, a temperature 
boiling point of water, 1. ¢., 
F. (100 deg. C.). 

With this and other modifications 
of the standard paraffin method mad 
by the senior writer and herein de 
scribed it is now possible to prepare, 
permanently mount and 
the microscope for examination, sec 
fabric within an hour from 
the time samples are received in the 
laboratory. Hence the method b« 
comes of real practical valug as 
means of keeping check upon the s« 


have under 


tions of 


The unique process for preparing extremely minute cross- 
sections of textile fabrics for microscopic examination, which is 
here described publicly by the originators for the first time, 
forms a highly important contribution to textile research work. 
Especially interesting from the scientific standpoint is the com- 
parative rapidity of the method and the extreme thinness of sec- 


tions made available. 


It has been found of especial importance in the accurate study 
of the character of dye penetration, sizing distribution, mercer- 


ization and allied processes. 


Although it is quite true that the details of the method are of 
more vital interest to the technologist than to the textile manu- 
facturer, they can be studied with profit by the latter for two 
reasons: First, because they demonstrate conclusively that for 
much textile research work the services are essential of a textile 
technologist who is also a microscopist, a physicist, a chemist and 


a skilled artisan. 


Second, because the broadcasting of the inti- 


mate details of the method, instead of patenting and retaining 
them for personal advantage, is a characteristic of the scientist 
that might be well copied in many cases by manufacturers to 


their mutual advantage. 


much wider application in the micro 
scopy of textiles. 
Preparation of Paraffin Matrix 
The standard paraffin method well 
known to the animal and 
histologist or pathologist is a 
and tedious process, requiring from 
ten to fourteen days for its com 
pletion. In order thoroughly to in- 
filtrate the material to sectioned 
with the embedding substance it is 
necessary that the contained water be 
entirely removed. This is accom- 
plished by careful dehydration, using 
for this purpose a-series of alcohols 
ranging from 5 per cent. to I00 per 
cent. In the case of colored fabric it 
can readily be seen that the use of 
alcohol, which is an excellent solvent 
for the majority of our organic dyes, 
may modify the distribution and per- 
haps completely remove the coloring 
agent from the textile. To 
this difficulty and at the same timé 
secure a satisfactory dehydration Le 
and Hoxie employed moderate heat 
in place of alcohol. They made use 
of the drying oven commonly found 


plant 
long 


be 


} + 
oDvia 





eral processes to which the fibre or 
tabric is submitted. It also finds 
ready application in the study of 
many allied processes such as occur 


in the manufacture of paper, cordage, 


twine, leather, and many other indus 


trial products. It is not applicable in 


the study of soft, succulent material 


such as fresh animal or vegetable 
tissue. Those investigations properly 
come within the sphere of the 
histologist or pathologist. 
Description of Apparatus 
\ccording to this method, snvall 
piece of the material to be studied, 
for example, cotton or woolen cloth, 


is first cut into a few squares perhaps 
three-sixteenths of an inch on a side, 
the edges being parallel to the warp 


and filling respectively. These 
squares are then placed in an oven 
and dried at a temperature of 230 
leg. to 240 deg. F. (110-115 deg. 
C.) for approximately 15 minutes. 


\n oven which provides for free cir- 
culation of air is to be preferred. 


The writer constructed such an oven 


ut of a metal baking powder can by 
punching two one-quarter inch holes 
in opposite sides of the can, one about 
an inch above the bottom, the other 
about an inch below the top. A hole 
three-quarter inch in diameter was 
punched in the cover and into this 
vas fitted a perforated cork holding 


1 chemical thermometer. <A _ false 
floor made of folded piece iron 
th cys 
“MY 
y WY 
i a 
aa 
\ Lm E * A 
oa ie 


litlke—Diagram of Drying and Em 
bedding Apparatus for Preparing 
Textile Samples for Sectioning 


gauze was fitted into the can point 
about one and one-half inches trom 
the bottom. The can was then placed 
in an iron pan and partly submerged 
in sand, t. e., until the bottom was 


buried to a depth of three-quarters of 


an inch. When this improvised oven 
with its sand bath had been placed 
upon the ring of a ringstand and over 


a Bunsen burner the cheap vet satis- 


factory drying apparatus was com 
plete. For convenience in handling 
the cloth squares it was found advis- 


able to use a ladle of one-eighth inch 
mesh wire gauze, one inch wide and 
five inches in length, bent into a let- 
ter L with the limb per- 
haps seven-eighths inch long and sup- 


horizontal 


porting a seven-cighths inch square of 
glass. Upon this glass the squares 
were arranged and the ladle placed in 


the can. 


\t the expiration of a dry- 
ing period lasting for perhaps ten to 
fifteen minutes, the ladle with its clotl 
samples was removed. The samples 
were then transferred by means of 
steel forceps to melted paraffin at 230 
deg. F. (110 deg. C.) contained in a 
porcelain casserole. \ mixture made 
by melting together equal parts of 
52 deg. C. and 58 deg. C. paraffin gave 
the best results. The temperature 


/ 


was main- 


the 


230 deg. |] 110 deg. C.) 


tained by carefully regulating 


Bunsen flame, frequent readings be- 


(195) 
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1 


taken by means of a second chem 
ical thermometer with | 


bulb submerged 


in the heated fluid. Two carefully 
adjusted thermostats, in place of th« 


i 
preferred ii 


thermometers, are to be 
that they will maintain constant 


tem 


1 


Important Details ef Process 


acilitate matters the writer has 
small molds 
cap paper folded into 


ie These boxes at 


Tound it best to prepare 
of ordinary fools 


t a 47 > LA 
OOXeCS ¥q X44 X 


¢ 


then submerged in the melted paraffin 
‘on 1¢ in the casserole and allowed 
» remain there while the sections are 


ing dried in_ the 


oven. Moisture 

d air within the paper are driven 
by the heat of the bath thus pre 
venting the formation later on of 


the embedded fabric. At 
the ten to fifteen minutes 


] ’ ] 
Irying period th 


the end ol 


cloth samples ar 


removed from the oven by means of 
forceps and placed one at a time in 
the paraffin contained within the 
boxes (One section only 1S placed in 
i box Iicre they are allowed to re 
main for perhaps fifteen minutes, a 
length of time sufficient lor a satis 


factory penetration of 
While the 


he embedding or 


the cloth. 
material is undergoing 
penetration treat 


ment, one or moré depre ssions pet 


hap SA es oe g” deep should be 
i hot iron in the 
pper surface of a cake of ice, Che 
paper boxes containing melted paraf 
fin and samples are 


formed by means of 


transferred 
one at a time, from the paraffin bath 
to th ice wate! thes: 
sions. Heated forceps are best 


1o! th purpose. 


how 


contained in 
depre 
lo prevent crystal 
lization of the would 


later interfere with a satisfactory sec 


parathn which 


tioning of the fabric it is important 
that it be cooled rapidly, Hence thx 
use of ice water. While the lowe 
portion of the paraffin is cooling the 
sample cloth square may be held, by 
means of heated forceps, in a vertical 


position with the lower edge parallel 
with the bottom of thi papel mold 
Aiter a minute or two the forceps 
may be removed. When the shiny 


surface of the melted paraffin cor 
tained in the mold assumes a dull ap 


pearance, the mold may be dipped in 


a larger quantity of ice water and left 


further to cool. As soon as the paraf 
fin has become sufficiently hard the 
enclosing paper may be cut away by 
means of a scalpel or sharp knife. 
The block is then trimmed to rectat 


gular form in such a manner that the 


plane of the cloth is parallel to the 
sides and the lower edge parallel to 
the bottom of the block 


Freezing Microtome Essential 


In this condition the blocks may b: 
preserved indefinitely or may be trans 
ferred immediately to the freezing 
head of a fyi microtome of 


eezing 


either 


the carbon dioxid or ether 
type. The use of a freezing mict1 
tome in combination with the paraffin 


process is the important development 


in securing thin sections of textiles. 
] 


A few drops of a Io 


gum arabic in water, containing .5 


% solution of 
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phenol as a preservative, is first added 
to the freezing head. The paraffin 
block is then placed in this liquid and 
More of the gum 
arabic solution is added from time to 
time to the sides of the block. When 
frozen it forms a firm adhesive shell 
lower portion of the block 


freezing ‘ begun. 


about the 


and securely holds it in position. This 
operation may require but a few 
minutes. By regulating the amount 


and duration of the ether or carbon 


dioxid spray it is possible to control 
to a considerable degree the hardness 
Frequent trials with 
will enable the 
judge the proper degree 
of hardness to be used with a certain 
Too low a tem- 


of the paraffin 
the microtome knife 
operator to 


thickness of section. 


Belgian hone, followed by careful 
stropping upon a mounted leather 


strop previously rubbed with crocus 
gives a very Satisfactory edge to the 
knife. Sections may be removed by 
means of a camels hair brush and 


immediately floated upon water at 
70° F, (21° C.) contained in a watch 
glass. It is not necessary that they 


be kept periectly flat, for even close- 
ly rolled sections if thin will eventual- 
ly unroll on the comparatively warm 
water of the watch glass. 

Permanent Mounting of Sections 


To mount the sections permanently 
it has been found best to transfer 
them one at a time from the watch 
glass to a microscope slide which has 








fi 








Part of Section of Dyed Cotton Dress Goods Showing Cotton Fibres of 


Warp in Cross Section. 


a brittle condition 


of the paraffin while, as everyone who 


perature results in 
has had experience with the cutting 
of sections knows, too high a temper- 
iture makes the paraffin so soft that 

fails to hold the embedded material 
in position. The knife is now set 


(with a slight inclination toward th 
cutting edge) at a comparatively 
small angle to the line of cutting. 


IMis angle largely depends upon the 
tvpe of microtome employed as well 
as the character of the material to 
Sectioning may be con- 
tinued as long as necessary, but it will 


« sectioned. 
be found advantageous to clean the 
knite from time to time with a small 
wad of cotton moistened with 
alcohol. 

It should be borne in mind that it 
is absolutely impossible to cut satis- 
factory sections unless the knife be 
exceedingly sharp and free from 
nicks. The senior writer has found 
that a preliminary upon a 


95% 


honing 


Thickness of Section 1/5,000 Inch 


been previously cleaned, then smeared 
with Meyer's Albumin fixative, or 
ammonium bichromate and glue mix- 
ture, and finally wiped off until only 
in exceedingly thin film of the ad- 
The water adhering 
to the section is then allowed to drain 
off and the albumin coagulated by 
holding the slide several inches above 
the flame of a Bunsen burner for a 
few seconds or, in case the ammoni- 
um bichromate-glue mixture has been 
used, by exposing the slide to strong 
light for several minutes, The paraf- 
fin may be removed by placing the 
slide in a Stender jar containing 
xylol. A few drops of Canada bal- 
sam are then added to the section and 
a thin cover glass applied. Provided 
the balsam is sufficiently thin it will 
take but a few minutes to thoroughly 
cement the cover glass to the slide. 
No weight other than that of the 
cover glass itself should be applied. 
The finished mount is then ready for 


hesive remains. 
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examination under any of the o 
ives of the compound micros 
“Sections as thin as 2 mic 
(1/12,500 in.) have been cut b 
senior writer from ordinary ¢ 
dress goods. The accompanyi 
lustration taken from a secti 
dyed cotton dress goods, prepar 
the manner described, shows pa: 
larly the cotton fibres of the wa 
cross section. 

Advantages of the New Meth. 

Some of the advantages o: 
method herein described, follow 

1. It can be applied to a vari 
fibres and fabrics. 

2. It is comparatively rapid, 1S 
making it applicable to mil 
ditions in keeping a constant 
check upon the various processes 


to which the textiles are sub- 
mitted. 

3. By the combination of the paraf- 
fin and freezing methods it is pos- 
sible to control to a very fine 
degree the hardness of the paraf- 
fin. This becomes of particular 


importance in the cutting of thin 
sections. 

4. Extremely thin sections may be 
cut by this method. Sections as 
thin as 2 microns have been cut 
from ordinary cotton dress goods 
by the senior writer. The thick- 
ness of the section becomes of 
great importance in an examina- 
tion with the higher powers of the 
compound microscope and in pho- 
tomicrography, since sharpness of 
definition and details of internal 
structure are often made clearer 
in extremely thin sections. More- 
over, in thin sections the individ- 
ual fibres are less liable to be dis- 
turbed from their proper relative 
positions during mounting than 
thick ones. 

s. An accurate idea of the character 
of dye penetration and distribu- 
tion of sizing, mercerization pro- 
cesses, etc., may often be gained 
from a study of these extremely 
thin sections. 


Bigger and Better Business 
Secondary Period of Inflation Will 
Not Be Objectionable 

By W. Irving Bullard* 

A survey of the factors 
will affect business in 1923 
a preponderance of constructive and 
favorable influences. f 


which 


reveals 


I am firmly ot 
the opinion that “bigger and better” 
business is in store for this 
By “better” I mean more profitable 
and more normal, and by “bigger ! 
refer to volume. 

We are approaching a mild second 
ary period of inflation, which from 
my viewpoint is not objectionable and 
prospects seem to indicate still higher 
price levels in textiles, metals and 
agricultural products. With this rise 
in commodity prices, profits will 1 
crease and then will soon be followed 
by the inevitable deflation that the 
laws of supply and demand will bring 
about 


vear. 





* Vice-President, Merchants Nati nal 
Bank, Boston; Treasurer, National A cia 


tion of Cotton Manufacturers, 


Ci 
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Cotton Research Company’s Accomplishments 


This Private, Pioneer Enterprise Is Developing Methods That Must Eventually Be Undertaken by a Larger Group of 
Mills, or by Whole Industry if This Country Is to Maintain Its World Position—Several New 
Machines in Use in Research Laboratories 


VERAL years agv it came to 
e realized by the various inter- 


sts associated in the manage- 
rent of Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., and the Pacific Mills that sci- 


research had fully as important 

in cotton manufacturing as it 

ready known to have in many 
branches of industry. This 
ulization resulted in the incorpora- 
tion on July 15, 1919, of the Cotton 





By I 
process picking; the best beater speed 
to use in pickers, and the relative 
spinning values of various lots of cot 
ton. In the company’s earlier tests 
these were in general the 
questions investigated 
Both Laboratory and Mill Work 

The test 


kind of 


procedure employed at 





Fig. 1 


Research Company; a step which is 

in keeping with the Lockwood, 

reene & Co. motto, “ Building with 
sight.” 

The purpose of the new company 
was apply organized endeavor to 
the improvement of manufacturing 
processes, to investigate proposed im 
rovements, and to apply scientific 


analysis and basi€ concepts to manu 
ig efficiency in the mills oper 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. and 


the Pacific Mills. The company was 
intended entirely for the service of 
these particular mills and their asso- 
ites, and it is not, therefore, a com 
organization 
Blazed a New Trail 
proposed field of work was 
son ng entirely new, at least as 
far organized investigation was 
meerned, and it was therefore neces 


ot only to decide upon the 
uestions to be taken up, but also to 
stablish a systematic procedure of 
vestigation, and, more important 
train a personnel capable of 
intelligently the questions 
first step was to lay out a 
of problems for investiga- 
his quite naturally comprised 
juestions the existence of 
had already been generally 
zed among mill men for some 
Typical of these were: The 
idvantages of two and three 


Cotton Research C Boston 


first was very simple. Working upon 
the basis that a test is essentially a 
comparison, a complete unit of stand- 
ard mill machinery was installed 
the company’s laboratory at 
Washington Street, 


comprised machinery from the 


102 
Boston. Chis 
open 
ing process through weaving, togeth 
er with standard machinery for.-test 
ing yarn and fabric. A sé 


manufacturing tests was then 


ries ot 
started. 
In each of these a quantity of cottor 
was run through a standard organiza- 
of similar 
quantity was run through a second or 
ganization, differing from the first 
only in the particular matter which 
The 


yarns thus obtained were then tested 


tion while a 


pre cesses, 


was the subject of investigation 


and a comparison made of the result 
ing figures. 

From these earlier tests a consid 
erable amount of valuable data was 
compiled, which showed in a general 
way what was good practice as dis 
tinguished from poor; but it 
found that in most cases the ran; 


s 


Was 
re ot 
good practice was comparatively wide 
and that many of the questions inves 
tigated took in problems which could 
be settled satisfactorily only by tests 
of long duration in the mills und 

actual mill conditions, while 
could be settled only by a study 

fundamentals. After some further in 
vestigation, it was finally decided to 
institute a system of testing within the 
mills and to confine the work of 
laboratory to the preliminary invest! 


others 


1 
+h 
th 


Valon* 
gation of entirely new and unusua 
features of a basic character and to 
such questions as required especially 
the exercise of exact scientific anal 
Three Distinct Activities 
During this earlier period of the 


ympany's history, the evolution of 
laboratory procedure and systematic 


inalysis 


was progressing rapidly 
While the organization for making 
manufacturing tests was gradually 


shifted to the mulls, 
lepartments 
correspondingly. 


the work of other 
gained in importance 
What had at 
been a crude and imperfect organiza 
tion for testing the strength of yarns 
and fabrics 
distinct 
lyzing cotton fibre; 


first 


broadened out into three 
for ana 
. second for study- 


ing the physical properties of yarn, 


organizations: one 


and a third for analyzing and testing 
fabric. In de 
veloped a photographic laboratory, a 


addition, there were 


chemical laboratory, and a small ma 


] 


chine shop for developing new devices 
and Each 


partments is now organized as a sep 


inventions. of 


these de 


arate specialized 
each constitutes 
the [ 
Moreovy er, 


unit under highly 
idministration 1 

a separate 
investigations 
partment 


the others 


an¢ 


process in course of 
} 


each de 
has the direct assistance of 


Cotton Selecting Machine 
One of the various 


lines upon 


is the anal- 


vhich work has been done 





» of securing a more exact method 
staple, an 
instrument 


individual 


of measuring electrically 
devised, by 
are drawn 
from samples of raw cotton and auto 


matically 


riven Was 


which fibres 


laid out on a velvet ribbon 


in such a way that their length can 


be measured. Chis instru 


readily 


ment, illustrated in Fig has been 


ig. I, 


in use in the company’s laboratory 
since May 15, 1921, and application 
has been made for its patent. It has 
made it to with 
exactness the average length of staple 
ot any particular sample of cotto1 


without such expenditure of time as 


possible determine 


to make the process impracticable 
More important than the measure 
cotton has been the 


fibres contained in 


ment of the raw 


measurement of 


yarns and in woven fabrics. This has 
proved most helpful, as it has beet 
found possible by obtaining a large 


number of determinations to plot a 
frequency curve of the kind shown in 
Fig. 2. When such a « 


tained, it | 


is ob 
be compared 
similarly 


urve 
can then with 


curves obtained from cot 
ton samples of known character and 
and a estimate 
formed of the material used 11 
This 
different 
their 
regards 


staple, fairly accurate 
can be 


the 


results 


particular yarn or fabric. 
the fact that 
cotton each 


from 
of 
peculiar characteristics 
length distribution. 


varieties have 


aS 


Fibre Knowledge Incomplete 
the of fibre 
length, studies have also been made 


Beside investigation 


of the spirality, diameter and tensile 


——— 
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Fig. 


It had 


ad long been 
usual method of 


yf cotton fibre. 


ecognized that the 
lifferentiating between cotton fibres 
lling of staple by the classer 
; far from perfect. For the pur 


9 

s rength o hot [hese studies have 
shown that while undoubtedly each 
one of these factors is closely associ- 
ated with the spinning value of the 


fibre. it has nevertheless been impos- 


107 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


et to ce ect ( el ond page Of the To 1S sed tor de 
( eat ct Re tailed work, while the page shown 
eem t cate rrovides a complete record of the 
( ym e¢ test lescribin the sample the con 
( t1 €XETCIS¢ mut ditions under which the analysis was 
ence thal tner made, the method ot analysis, the re 
sults obtained, and the identity of the 
( erst that investigator. This is only one of 
v0 ad net 1 ) everal forms which have been f und 
S it he e ( 1 Oo facilitate the operation ot a Stal 1 
ype and photography ; ery ard, well-ordered routine It will be 
( ¢ iJetermil ( yt noted tha this fori 1S available To! 
é er ill kinds of fabric, from fine voiles or 
t necessat ( iwns to heavy duck and paper felts. 
ntere not primar Completeness of Facilities 
} q 1 } e 
; it sere Looul lhe steadily increasing importance 
et t10 ( tne 1 tacts 1 1 : 
: ot chemistry in the textile industry, 
=f ye : : : ind the fact that many problems dealt 
( fter thes . i 
primarily with chemistry cle t es 
€ Senee ner = mpi ( entia ha . chemical labora- 
Res. Wines tory should be established. Accord 
stateless . Dame te nely, this was done, and there is now 


remecnt Tl \ ¢ CONSICET 7 4 
ne ap aan in rganization specially provided 


for studying questions in regard to 


S1Z1Nn¢g, 
Heretofore it 


warp bleaching, dyeing, and 


has been con 


finishing 








s 1Z¢ procedt has ween sidered that warp sizing was a prob 
worked out Che testu oo! kept lem of chemistry, but our researches 
at a constant humidity, which, togeth to date indicate very stronely that the 
c the use of the Emerson con- problem is one primarily of physics 
scott testing ap lo assist 1n other branche Ss o! work 
{ sures that O there is provided a complete photo 
ull be trictl COMMpPal ble graphic laboratory equipped with 
. ipplement thi tandat arn cameras, developing and printing ap 
pparat t been possible paratus, and photomicrographic ay 
1 ting the paratus which allows nagnihi 0 








. y 
Fig. 3 
I I severa tl Ss cS ws 
n been made of this equipmer 
»\ i i ( il ve n } r ot investig ons ing 
{ \ the \ 1? fro the llustration ot unevet 
1 , ] Il; ; 
¢ recor stom picker laps to the illustration of the 
SNOW ( a el efttects produced by different nic oas 
ed sey with OK 1f finishing fabrics. It has trequently 
- Sail 
riti very ich exa ( i een Tound that bette resultS cal 
’ 
yMparisor rf D o- obtained by compari nd studying 
( } 1 extreme photograph records ¢ onditions 
} i OT | th than by comparing ¢ +34 
1 ) 
ead) r < else themselves 
S wn the 1 t the . ° ° . . 
\ Detector for Variations in Sliver 
bs \ LINN ¢€ 
In the midst of a large amount of 
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outine work portance of ke 
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COTTON RESEARCH COMPANY, INC. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Test No. 
Date Tested 


Sample marked: 


TEST CONDITIONS 





Strength % RH, —% Reg. % M,C. Corr. to 


Weight & 


R. H. 


CLOTH AS RECEIVED 


%® Reg % M.C. Corr. to —. by 





FABRIC ANALYSIS 







ATMOSPHERIC — CORRECTED ATMOSPBERIC CORRECTED 
Width 3 z Z 
Vances Square Yard ‘ ee . 
Gupors Ranning Yard a 
Yards per Pound ca ¢ vad 


% Sizing or Fimwhed Material 





Scere 






MULTIPLE PLY YARNS 
AND CORDS 


Sine (Approximate) Single 


See “im Ply 


Cwret Contraction 
Sime (Actual) Single 


“in Ply 
fet ee RR a a Nr 


TEST METHOD & MACHINE: 


B626 


Tested by 





Fig. 4 


and 
its patent. 
this 


( ictohe 1 


applicat 


nuch progressive WOK, Cspe cially in 


constructing testing instruments In been 


mechanical fibre selec illustrat 


tor and the yarn evenness instrument sliver or roving 1s passed 
ilready mentioned, a particularly us¢ nt under very he 


instrument has been constructed = sure \s this point moves 


ding to local irreg 
the n 


means of 


for detecting the evenness, or uneven down accor 


roving. This in- in the sliver or roving, 


Fig. 5. It 


sliver and 


ness of 


is shown in has is transmitted by 


strument 


been in ust since irm and inke 1 pen to a roll 
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moving at a constant speed in rela- 
tion to the movement of the sliver or 
roving. In this way, a graphic chart 
js produced as shown in Fig. 6. In 
illustration Fig. A shows card 
sliver, while B shows finisher draw- 





Fig. 6 


Mis 


ticu 


Chis instrument has proved par- 
irly useful in determining the ef- 
fe It should 
be noted that this, and also the other 
instruments devised, are really tools 
to be used in the work of research. 
The progress of the work may at any 
time lead to the discovery of better 
tools to take their place. 

Practical Application of Research 

It has been stated in an article re- 
ently published in a certain textile 
magazine that “The lack of what 
ight be termed analysis or investi- 
gation is the frequent cause of con- 
fusion in a mill organization,” and 
again that “the overseer in a depart- 
ment is so close to his work that often 
he becomes accustomed to. seeing 
hings that are wrong without having 
any impression made on his mind, 
whereas a person from outside his 
would promptly point 


cts of drawing processes. 








department 
them out.” This is a very well stated 
lescription of a condition which ex- 
ists in only too many mills—a con- 
dition which the founders of the Cot- 
ton Research Company well under- 


stood. It is a great tribute to their 
foresight that the chief purpose of the 


company has been to remedy this con- 
dition 

As a means of accomplishing this 
result, the company with the aid of 
the mill men has instituted a system 
of practical study, and a_ periodical 
review is made of each department 
by a group of experienced observers. 
These men have been trained to make 
careful observation and to use correct 
of an analysis 
1 is purely the recording of facts 
as they exist and is really a study of 
variation. The investigators are not 
manufacturers, but are primarily in- 
vestigators trained in the determina- 


methadec 
methods 


analysis, 
whicl 


tion of variation. 
examine the condition of the 
m r the methods of operation, 


and the efficiency of the operatives, 
| in this way obtain an estimate of 
xisting variations and the fac- 
tors wherein the particular practice 

fers from practice elsewhere. Fre- 
juently conditions 


are discovered 
which require some further study be- 
fore it is possible to effect improve- 
ments. In such cases the value of 
va ms in practice, and the study 
of quality, is made the subject of a 
very careful laboratory analysis, 
which in turn is frequently supple- 
me 


d by long-time tests in the mills. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


It is this sort of work which has 
taken the place of the manufacturing 


tests originally undertaken in the 
laboratory. Though not intrinsically 
of great value, these earlier tests 


were of the very greatest assistance 
in training personnel to observe con- 
ditions closely and to draw accurate 
conclusions, a training which is now 
proving invaluable in the more prac 
tical research work in the mills. 


Mill Standards and Efficiency. 

While the periodical review, or 
“mill survey,” as it is called, provides 
a clear and accurate statement of the 
physical condition of the mill and 
each of its departments, it does not 
necessarily explain the relative im- 
portance of each individual factor. 
This is something that can be ascer- 
tained only by the comparison of sev- 
eral such surveys, together with the 
records of the mill as regards pro- 
duction, waste, and quality of prod- 
uct. For some time an important part 
of the work of the laboratory has 
been the compilation and charting of 
statistics showing the quality of work 
and the amount of waste made in the 
several mills. 

Sometimes a survey indicates that 
the procedure followed in mill “A” 
should produce a higher grade of 


work than that followed in mill “B” 
which is using the same cotton and 
making the same character of prod- 
uct. In such cases it is possible to 
examine the statistics of yarn strength 
and waste for the period in which the 
survey took place and to establish 
definitely the effect of the particular 
condition in question. Again, a sur- 
vey may indicate that the roll settings 
in mill “A 
in mill “ 

ing run. 


” are different from those 
B” for the staple that is be 
this 
sort, it has been possible to refer sam- 


In several cases of 


ples of the sliver, roving or yarn, as 
the case may be, to the laboratory for 
analysis. By examining these sam- 
ples, in comparison with others, it has 
frequently been possible to 
check the made during 


the survey, and by so doing to raise 


found 
observations 


the standard of the work. The im 
portance of this sort of thing cannot 
} 


be over-emphasized. It really brings 


to the assistance of the man in the 
mill the analysis or investigation, the 
lack of which has been called the 
frequent cause of confusion in a mill 


organization.” 

The progress of our work has been 
almost entirely due to the patience of 
the men in the mills and their desire 
to make [ f 


sistance, 


success of this sort of as- 


McCallum Company's New Mill 





Three-Story Brick Mill Construction Manufacturing Building 
Unusual Attention to Employes’ Welfare 


HE McCALLUM HOSIERY 

COMPANY, of Northampton, 
Mass., has just completed a new mill 
in Philadelphia to provide an in- 
creased capacity for dipped hose. 
Considerable care and judgment were 
exercised in the selection of a site and 
much thought was given in this con 
nection to the welfare of the em 
ployes, particularly as applied to the 


chosen is located offers unlimited pos 
for 
in a good environment, 


sibilities for homes the employes 


within easy 
access to the center or shopping dis 
trict, railroad depots, and various ex 
cellent markets 
ties of life may be secured. 


where the commod) 


To prevent incongruity of architec- 
ture with the surroundings, a build 
ing of tapestry brick construction 





New Mill of McCallum Hosiery Company in Philadelphia 


Th 
for the mill is on the Roosevelt 
vard or Lincoln Highway, th« 
route between Philadelphia and New 
York City. As in any city, there are 
certain well-defined 
districts with resulting congestion in 
the housing problem, and the semi- 
residential section in 


housing conditions. site selected 
Boule 


direct 
manufacturing 
site 


which the 


with limestone copings and wide 
ple steel window frames ided 
upon. It is of 
85x174 feet, 3 stories high, and stands 
on a lot 150x350 feet surrounded by 

steel wire fence. 

The building back 
from the street, is surrounded by a 


spacious, well-kept lawn, beautified by 


1 
Was aec 


generous dimensions, 


standing well 


199 
shrubbery. It is of slow-burning mill 
type construction, of approved Phil 
idelphia building code standard, open 
fire stair wells, etc., with 
13, 14 feet headroom and 
areas of 14,200 square feet. 
Arrangement of Departments 
On the ground floor are located the 
supply stores, vault, gener 
room, boiler 
room and women’s rest 


floors ot 
and 15 


storage 
itor and switch-board 
room, men’s 


room. Here also are located the din- 
ing and recreation rooms for all em- 
ployes Modern washing facilities 


ire provided throughout the plant by 


enameled wash sinks and all toilet 
rooms have the mastic floor cover- 
ings. 

On the second floor is located the 


winding department, equipped with 
No. 9o direct 


winders, direct 


drive Universal 
drive Atwood skein 
winders and direct drive Allen back 
winders. In the seaming 
departments, located on 


they have Union Special 


cone 


and looping 
this floor, 


Sseamers set 


up on “American” safety tables, while 


the loopers or joiners 


are ot the 
Steady Dial type, also set up on 
“American” safety tables. In using 
these tables speed transmitters are 


integral with the table; consequently, 
aside from offering greatér freedom 
from vibration, they avoid 
chasing, installing, ete., of 
speed motors 


On 


room 


the pur 
individual 


this 


floor, 


the 
the 
The ovens are 
of the Proctor-Schwartz type and a 
special arrangement of ventilation by 
means of ducts and blowers helps to 


located 
given over completely to 
boarding department 


too, is 


eliminate the smoke and fumes, so 
obnoxious where the ovens are set 
up in an open room in which many 


persons are working. 

Following a progressive manufac- 
turing policy, the mending and in- 
specting department is located on this 
floor also, and goods passing through 
this department are turned over to 
the shipping department located close 
by. The superintendent's office, to- 
gether with the general offices, are 
located near the front this 
floor. 

The top or third floor, aside from 
the small amount of space given over 


door on 


to a small machine shop and process 
stores room, is devoted exclusively to 
knitting machines. On this 
shown the f 


floor is 
considerable 
thought on the type of flooring and 
construction to use. 

Che building is sprinkled through- 
out with glass disc sprinkler heads, 
connected up with the city water sup- 
ply and reinforced by a secondary 
supply obtained from a 50,000 gal- 
lon tank, 120 feet high. 

The plans and specifications of the 
building were drawn by the contract- 
W. W. Lindsay 
Philadelphia, under 
McCallum 

engineer, 


result of 


ors, Company, of 
the supervision of 
Hosiery Company 
G. R. Kintzel. 
Throughout the plant are improve- 


the 


plant 


ments and innovations whose design 


and 


construction were supervised by 
W. Drexel, the superintendent of the 
McCallum Hosiery Company Phila- 
delphia Mills 








issential Reports For Textile Executives 


Should Be Simple. Comparable, Regular and Prompt—Any Elaboration Designed to Show More Than Salient | ea. 
tures Should Be Confined to Necessary and Useful Information—The Financial Forecast, or 





Budget, Is Industrial Generals’ Campaign Map 


1l- presentat t frequent and By Eugene G. I telle? year of the date of the balance 
reru , detailec Likewise current liabilities ar: 
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terest. When these investments are 
jumerous a detailed supporting state- 
will be useful. Likewise when 
her. are numerous depositories for 
is} a Statement showing the amount 
1 in each bank often will be of 


+ 


Details of Receivables Important 


Good management demands that 
and accounts receivable from 
customers be kept at the lowest 
amounts consistent with the require- 
ments of the business. The products 


f many mills are marketed through 
selling houses who guarantee and 
‘ollect the accounts, but with those 
vho extend credit and collect their 
wn accounts the only good reason 
for a continued increase in notes and 
wccounts receivable from customers, 
rdinarily, would be a corresponding 
nerease in business, 

Notes receivable as shown on 
Schedule I, if numerous, should be 
upported by a detailed statement 
showing for each note its date, name 
f maker, endorsement and collateral 

ny, due date, amount and interest 
rate, together with explanation rela- 
tive to Overdue items, steps taken 
toward collection and amounts re- 

ved against probable losses. 

Accounts receivable should be ana- 

zed to show the total amounts not 

t due, thirty days (and less) over- 

e, thirty to sixty days overdue, 

more than sixy days overdue. 

s should be followed by the names 

| the individual amounts owing, of 
those customers whose ac- 
its are more than sixty days over- 

ue. Where the nature of the busi- 
ss will allow a close adherence to 
terms of sale, the names on all 
which are at all overdue 
uld be shown. As in the case of 
es receivable explanations relative 
ollection of the older accounts to- 
ier with the amount reserved 
gainst probable losses should appear. 


east 


ccounts 


26 


Hazards Reduced by Inventory 


Perhaps unwise buying and the 
trying of excessive stocks of raw 
ials and unsold finished goods 
s responsible for more mill failures 


ny other one factor. 


Mater 


mill whose products must be 
up largely in advance of the 
elling season has the most hazardous 
tion with which to deal as re- 
inventories, and, conversely, 
which “ sells and buys,” or in 
vords enters into contracts for 
its goods and simultaneously 
rly so, protects itself with pur- 
f raw material is in the most 
te position. 

ntories are worthy of constant 
n by the thoughtful executive. 
mount that must be carried in 
properly to take care of a 
given volume of sales can only be 
f experience and will vary 
ferent products, methods of 
cturing and marketing, etc. 
meter of the situation is the 
on in inventories shown on 

nee sheet, Schedule I. 
iost cases a statement in sup- 
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port of inventories as shown on the 
balance sheet will be indispensable. 
It should be prepared in more or less 
detail depending upon the nature of 
the mill, but ordinarily at least the 
different kinds, quantities and values 
of stock carried should appear to- 
gether with the portion covered by 
sales contracts and that 
available for new business. 


which is 


Plant Expansion and Depreciation 

Expansion of plant beyond the 
limits of profitable use is a frequent 
source of trouble, and any consider- 
able increase in this item as shown in 
Schedule I will engage the attention 
of the vigilant executive. Additions 
to plant should be strictly controlled. 
The best practice calls for authoriza- 
tion by the board of directors of all 
expenditures for plant, equipment or 


other fixed assets, transmitted in 
writing to the agent, treasurer or 
other managing executive oi i 
mill. As a matter of expediency, cer- 
tain persons can be given blanket 
authorization limited to minor 
amounts. Increases to plant shown 


in Schedule I should be supported by 


a statement showing the amount ex- 


depreciation 
Schedule I 
situation. 


reserve as shown on 
to indicate the 
More detailed information 


will be required, however, because the 


will serve 


reserve is likely to be reduced from 
time to time by the cost of major re- 
pairs which’ lengthen the life of 
assets and by adjustments for 
discarded. 


the 
items 


Analysis of Profit Accumulations 

On the liability side of the balance 
sheet (Schedule I-A) 
numerous, will require 
detailed statement 
additional information 
other items may be called for. 

Under Schedule I-.\ 
the balance at the beginning of the 
year appears, together with the profits 
since accumulated and the 
lhe net sur- 
plus, of course, represents the net ac- 
cumulation of profits for the period, 
and the 
decreases on both sides of the balance 
( Schedules | and I-A) show 
how the profits have been utilized. 

A balance sheet, 


1 } 
Dank 


loans. 11 
supporting 
some 

relative to 


and in cases 


surplus on 


dividends 


declared. increase to 


various other increases and 
sheet 


illus- 
trated, can be readily drawn off at the 


such as is 


well ar 


from 


close of each month 








pended for each item and referring to 
the written authorization. 

In the past a quite general practice 
among textile mills has been to carry 
plant at a fixed amount and to charge 
off all additions as soon as acquired; 
no allowance was made for deprecia- 
tion on the theory that the additions 
and replacements written off were an 
adequate substitute for a definite de- 
preciation policy. With growing 
plants it was usually more than ample 
as far as value was concerned, and 
with the advent of the excess profits 
tax the capital invested in plant assets 
could not be shown with any degre« 
of accuracy without an expensive re- 
construction of the accounts from the 
beginning. Other mills carried plant 
assets at approximate cost, but wrote 
off depreciation annually in varying 
amounts dependent upon volume of 
profits. 

Whatever is done on the books, the 
cost of all plant assets must eventu- 
ally come out of profits, and logically 
should be provided for in the selling 
prices of finished goods. From this 
point of view a definite depreciation 
policy is dictated by the aim to include 
in cost of production, on which 
broadly selling prices must be based, 
a regular and adequate allowance for 
the value of plant used up in the pro- 
duction of goods. 

That the established policy is being 
carried out is a responsibility of the 
management and the changes in the 


ranged set of accounts, with which is 
incorporated adequate methods for 
determining cost of goods produced 
and sold together with the value of 
materials, work in and fin- 
ished goods remaining in inventory. 


process 


Esesntials of Budget 


While the balance sheet is indispen- 
sable it shows only the financial 

the mill at the moment. 
Farseeing managers will not be con- 


tent 


con 
dition of 


with this alone; they will insist 
also upon a forecast of the future. A 
complete forecast of operations, esti- 
mated for a given future period is 
called a budget. Consisting of esti- 
and 
profits, it can be of the greatest aid in 
preliminary 


mates of sales, costs, expenses 


g of production 


planning 


and finance. 


The cannot be treated ex- 
haustively here, but in Schedule II a 
simple form of financial forecast is 
shown. 


} 


sul 


ject 


It is intended to place before 
1e executive only the crystallized re- 
sults of detailed estimates. <A brief 
description of the methods to be 


used 
in preparing this statement follows: 

In columns A and B the amounts 
of notes and accounts receivable and 
payable as they appear upon the cur- 
rent balance sheet should be entered 
against the months in which it is ex- 
pected payments will be received or 
disbursements will be made. Unfilled 
sales orders should be entered in 


wn 
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column C opposite the months in 
which it is estimated that the proceeds 
will be received. Similarly, unfilled 
purchase orders should be entered in 
column D opposite the months in 
which it 
be made 


SO 


is estimated payments must 
far we have dealt with fairly 
definite information, but for the fig- 
ures to be placed in columns E and 
must be placed wholly 
upon estimates. Suppose the date on 
which report is rendered to be 
January 1, then in column E against 
total of the 
following items should appear: 


I, reliance 
the 


the month of January, the 


Cash balance as at January I. 
(b) Estimated sales not 
entered in column (| 


already 

for 
which payment may be ex- 
pected in January. 

(c) Estimated receipts from notes 
to be discounted and from 
all other not al- 
ready entered in column A. 

In column F should be entered the 

sum of the 

(d) 


sources 


following: 

Estimated purchases in addi- 
tion to those 
column D 
payment 


already in 
which 
made in 


and for 

must be 
January. 

ce) Obligations to be 
tional to 


entered 


addi- 
ly 


met 
those alreac 
in column B 

Che 


should 


total 
then be 


resources and outlays 


carried into columns 
G and H respectively, that is, column 
G should be the total of columns A, C 
and E and column H should be the 
total of columns B, D and F. Fort the 


month of February the above pro- 


cedure should be repeated, but the 
excess of total resources over total 
outlays as shown in columns G and H 


for January should be substituted for 


the cash balance, which in making 
the figures for January was, of 
course, available from the balance 


sheet. If there should be a deficiency 
of total resources as compared with 
total outlays January, then it 
should be included with other items 
in making up the anticipated dis- 
bursements for February (column 
FF). If the deficiency should be large, 


for 


might be necessary to secure ad- 
ditional loans and in this case the 
amount to be realized from such a 


source should be included with other 
items making up the anticipated re- 
ceipts for February item (c) 
above). When such anticipated loans 


(see 


are set up among the receipts (col- 
umn E) repayment must be provided 
for in a subsequent month and in- 
‘luded in anticipated 
item (e) above). The proce- 
outlined should be re- 
peated for each subsequent month as 


disbursements 
see 
dure above 
far as deemed advisable for a proper 
consideration of future conditions. 


Unfilled Orders 

Since these anticipated receipts and 
disbursements will include loans to be 
placed, supplementary statements will 
be needed, showing in detail for each 
month, how the estimated or antici- 
pated receipts and disbursements 
were arrived at. Included with these 
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Product Varc Yards | Value | on Hand Made 
|This Yonth 
| 
— 
| 
Average monthly capacity 
icone ee ae Mill gold up to 
uy 
i 
pi 
i 
alt 
OF 
a confine operations to one class of profitable lines frequently mu rb 
it its normal capacity. product and many produce numerous supplied to help the sale of the ot ei 
between the total distinct varieties, of which not all are and again enough business o: 
or absorbed, and equally profitable and some may even more profitable numbers cann ly 
Ca | at a loss. To the unthinking secured to fill up the mill, result s 
rel , f he proper course seems obvious, a lessened volume of output a rig 
must be met each mont vain arising from under normal or namely to eliminate the unprofitable consequent loss from restrict the 
Factors Entering Into Earnings re than normal operation as the and less profitable classes continuing eration. Naturally the sale of the Th 
cumulate profits for t se may be only those on which the larger gains more profitable kinds should be en- ay 
May Need Unprofitable Lines ire realized. Too often such a course couraged in every possible way and fa 
mills of any considerable size ld be disastrous because the un- that of the less profitable nu rs fal 
held back, but not to the extent of du 
decreasing the volume of business his 
However, knowledge of the condi- or 
tions must be had in order that good Wi 
judgment and common sense may be 
nth, the brought to bear upon the problem and wh 
‘ompari- Schedule IV is designed to present gr 
ame period the volume of business done and the wo 
previous year. In the column gross profits realized for the current sto 
for percentages t I 1 li month compared with the results at- in 
cated the proporti pe Bae pg eal tained in prior periods on each line 
profits, expenses, ct per dollar of ranted asl of goods manufactured. ma 
nd improvement or verse Inventory decreas The position of the mill with re- vor 
plainly seen in the comp eee wee _| SS j | spect to its unfilled orders is vital as an¢ 
oe a regards its tuture welfare, and as a pla 
means of spurring on the selling or- cio 
ganization to greater efforts, if that pea 
be necessary. Schedule V is a simple mo: 
form of statement exhibiting th oth 
principal features of the situation mat 


Mu 
Reports May Be Elaborated int 


These five schedules, if accuratel) ma 
and promptly prepared at the close 0! Ing 
each month will suffice to keep the rt 
management or active board of di mak 
rectors in touch with the trend of they 
financial progress. The nigh 
illustrated have been made sin ) tl 
form with the purpose of bringing ou! ) 
the high lights, but they wil 1 ny 
themselves readily to as vith 

nei 


elaboration as appears necessary. 
nber of supplementary statements Mi 


been described and suggestions 


rt 
or others will appear in the ta- 5 
tion of the plan to the affairs of vatt texti 
ous mills. Only such information 4s rey 
Se Hs is necessary and useful in the direc: tain 
oh Sen ene ere tion of the mill’s finances should —~ 
Ory VaaTIOns waits ki a t ‘— incorporated with the regularly Pi 
r purposes is to Text 


eo ; issued reports. 
cost of each production , 
an amount for over- is at period Sa - (To be continued. ) 
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A Course in Economics for the Worker 


Simple Facts Regarding Manufacturing Costs and Profits That Will Rob the Labor Agitator of One of His Chief 
Trouble-Making Weapons if Properly Presented to the Operatives—Things to Be Observed 
and Avoided in the Presentation 


Y a freak twist of human na- 
ture the average employe will 
swallow the wildest, the most 
ridiculous statement as a fact; 
if it appeals to his prejudices the 
wilder the better, and this weakness 
is the chief instrument played upon 
by the labor agitator, who fattens 
upon the carnage of misunderstand- 
ing and takes, therefore, full advan- 
tage of the fact that the average 
worker 1s usually unversed in matters 
of finance. 
[his story of the packer and the 
painter is based on an actual occur- 
and similar incidents 


rence, occur 
almost daily in every mill in the 
United States. The textile industry 


is no exception. This fact is prob- 
ably known to every manager in a 
remote way, but it is doubtful whether 
anyone of them has weighed careful- 
ly the harmful effects of such malic- 
ious or ignorant information, and 
right ways and means to counteract 
the ill effects of such misinformation. 
The fact is that, in the mind of the 
average mill worker today, a manu- 
facturer is a person who makes a 
fabulous return on his investment, 
due entirely to the underpayment of 
his employes, and who could double 
or even treble the wages he pays 
without seriously affecting his profits. 

This is what the labor agitator 
whispers into his ears; his corner 
grocer confirms the lie; his fellow 
worker says he has heard the same 
story, and then it becomes a reality 
in his mind. 

(he fabulous profits made by the 
manufacturers is the perennially fa- 
vored argument of the labor agitator, 
and always has the desired effect of 
planting in the worker’s mind suspi- 
cion of his employer and _ renders 
peaceful relations between them al- 
most impossible. But there are many 
other direct effects of such misinfor- 
mation om manufacturing profits. 
Much wanton waste and inefficiency 
in mills can be traced directly to this 
malicious agitation, the workers bas- 
ing their conclusions on the hearsay 
ir the fanciful imaginings of a trouble 
maker and resort to practices which 
they know in their hearts are down- 
right dishonest, but that are justified 
‘o their perverted minds by the fact 
°) that the manufacturers are mak- 
ng too much money anyway and 
withholding from the wage earners 
heir proper share. 


Must Get Facts Before Workers 


[his miseducation of the worker 
‘aS attained such proportions in the 
‘extile industry that the manufac- 
‘urers can no longer afford to main- 
‘ain their past policy of silence, but 
*Szepesi Industrial Organization, Boston 
a aaa Control and Accounting for 





By Eugene Szepest* 


will have to undertake, either 
through united action or individually ; 
the education of the employes re- 
garding manufacturing profits, and 
put before them undisputable facts 
proving that the fabulous sums 
earned by capital are but a myth, 
and that the net return on capital in- 
vestment is, in many instances, ac- 
tually below the justified return. The 


procedures of finance, and this in- 
formation through the actions of ma- 
licious individuals has been given 
such a twist that, instead of increas- 
ing the confidence of the workers in 
the management, has tended to de- 
stroy it. Prepare the material in 
such a manner that the average 
worker will understand it. While 


the wording should be simple and 





MISS INFORMATION 


An Industrial Tragedy in One Act and Many Mills 
Scene: The packing room of a large New England corporation 


famous for its ginghame. 
Time: Noon hour. 


Action: One of the packers sits on a box enjoying the blessings 
of a full dinner pail. A painter, the employe of an outside con- 


tractor, examines the fabrics arranged in neat piles. 


In his tour 


of inspection he reaches the packer and the following conversa- 


tion ensues: 


The Painter—* Pretty good stuff.” 

The Packer (between a ham sandwich and a gulp of coffee)— 
“ Ye-ah! ” 

The 

The 

The 

The 


The 
The 


firm ain’t going to lose on it. 





Painter—* Can I buy some? ” 

Packer—* The shipper sells the remnants.” 

Painter—*“ What’s he going to soak me for it? ” 
Packer—“ Eighteen cents a yard.” 

Painter—* That’s pretty cheap.” 

Packer (with a superior air)—‘“ Don’t you worry; the 
It cost them ten cents a yard to 
make, and they make eight cents on every yard.” 

The Painter—* Can you beat that; and the stores soak you 
seventy-five cents for a yard. No wonder they can afford the 
Rolls-Royces and the fancy parties you read about.” 

The Packer—* That’s right, Buddy; they could double our 
wages without batting an eye if they want to and still make 
more money than is good for them.” 


Moral: No doubt the painter bought a supply of gingham rem- 
nants at 18 cents a yard and told his wife that the manufacturer 
made 8 cents profit on a yard in spite of this bargain price, and 
this information (???) traveled to other wage earners’ homes 
via the backyard clothes line, and probably there are a few hun- 


dred more workers in that community today who express their 
indignation over the excessive profits made by the manufacturers 
and the miserly sum the workers get. 


fact is that most of the workers 
themselves would hesitate to invest 
their savings at the high risk and 
limited return the manufacturers are 
obtaining on their business. 

The main problem of such an ed- 
ucational campaign is the method to 
be used in presenting the facts to the 
workers. Many a well intentioned 
attempt of manufacturers to draw 
their workers into their confidence 
regarding manufacturing costs and 
profits has miscarried through the 
lack of proper presentation. The 
workers misunderstood the efforts of 
the management, and the information 
given was in most instances too tech- 
nical to be understood by the average 
worker uninitiated into the terms and 





clear, it should be free from the arti- 
ficial slangy form. The illustrations 
of costs and profits should be made in 
terms and measures familiar to the 
workers through the associations of 
their own work and experience. 


Don’ts That Must Be Remembered 


Manufacturers who plan to under- 
take the education of their workers 
regarding their costs will do well to 


remember the following “ don'ts,” 
which if disregarded will probably 
frustrate their efforts: 


Don’t present a balance sheet. The 
average worker will pick out certain 
parts without comparing with the 
other parts. 

Don’t use technical terms unknown 


to them, because the average worker 
is Suspicious and will feel convinced 
that the facts have been camouflaged 
for the express purpose of deceiving. 
The result will be that he will use his 
own interpretation and draw his own 
conclusions, 

Don't tell them anything of a con- 
fidential nature, because such infor- 
mation will straight to 
competitors. 

Don’t provide your workers with 
copies of your information which 
they can take out of the mill, because 
it will be circulated through the town 
and ultimately get into the wrong 
hands. Put your information on a 
bulletin board, or on printed slips in 
their pay envelopes. 


A Few Rules Worth Observing 


‘\gainst the above don'ts there are 
a number of simple rules which, it 
observed, will greatly 
taining the ultimate purpose: 

Give explanations with the least 
words and use only words that are 
understood by every worker. Don't 
use slang, because it will cheapen the 
purpose, 

Illustrations of and 
should be made in terms and meas- 
ures familiar to them through asso- 
ciation with such terms in the mill 
or in their homes. 

The profit made through the actual 
conversion of the product should be 
given on unit product basis, such as 
yards, pounds, or dozens. 

Never fail to state the amount of 
money invested in the business, and 
also what the relation is of the profit 
to the capital investment. 

Never fail to compare this ‘profit 
made on capital investment with the 
interest one would gain by investitig 
the same capital as deposits in savings 
banks, on mortgages, or railroad 
bonds, showing how much return the 
capital would bring without the effort 
and worry of manufacturing. 

Never fail to emphasize the portion 
of this total profit that is paid out as 
dividends, and how much of it is car- 
ried forward as a reserve for ex- 
igencies and the expansion of the 
business. 

Emphasize the fact that while pigs 
are pigs, profits are not always profits. 
Show that only conversion profits 
made actually in manufacturing can 
be considered as réal profits, becaus« 
for every increase of raw material 
there is at times a corresponding de- 
crease, and if a mill would not pre- 
serve the difference gained between 
low purchase and high sale of mate- 
rials it would go into bankruptcy when 
the cost of raw materials decreases 
and it has to sell its product for less 
than it paid for it. 

If a business started on a small 
scale and its expansion was due to the 


travel yout 


assist in at- 


cost profits 
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conservation oi the accumuiated 
profits, emphasize what large portion 
of the profits made in the business 
have been preserved in order to ex- 
pand and give employment to more 
men. 

the amount each 
year as a reserve for depreciation 
and maintenance of the buildings and 
machinery to assure the good working 
condition of the mill. 

Show in simple but striking ilus- 
trations why a preservation of the 
greater part of the profits 1s necessary 
to provide a fund for lean times to 
cover the burden charges. 


Show necessary 


Illustrations Provided 


A few illustrations have been pro 
vided to show the possibility of con- 
veying cost information to the work- 
ers in a manner that will tell the 
facts so that nothing but the right 
conclusion can be drawn. 

[he arrangement and the wording 
of the bulletins for providing such 
information for the employes have a 
great deal to do with the success or 
failure of the plan. They should ap 
peal to the imagination of the em- 
ploye. They should be brief, and the 
information presented in such a man- 
ner that it will have a lasting effect. 
Here are the illustrations mentioned: 


Big Cost for a Small Profit 


A pound of yarn is worth $2.50. It 
takes 32c. worth of wages to convert 
it into cloth and 38c. worth of other 
expense that is required for the man- 
agement of the business. This 38c. is 
called overhead and includes the sam- 
ples we must give away, worth many 
thousand dollars, the rental, deprecia- 
tion, oversight, insurance, and all 
other expenses necessary for manu- 
facturing. This means $3.20 for a 
yard of cloth. To provide the loom 
and all other machinery and the build- 
ings to make the production of this 
cloth possible over $4,000 per loom 
has been invested, and a loom must 
earn 38c. every hour to provide 
enough dividends to pay 7% per cent 
interest on the investment. 


Reserves Are Food for Idle Looms 


Every hour the loom eats up 75¢ 
in expenses, provided there is work 
for it during every working hour of 
the year. When a loom is idle this 
expense will go on just the same, and 

must come from the profits, and 
the reason why the greater 
portion of the profits must be pre- 
served. Without this reserve in slack 
times the business will eat up its own 
capital and then there would be no 
business. 


Profits That Make More Jobs 


this is 


[wenty-five years ago when the 
| started it had only ten thousand 
dies, giving employment to 80 men 


nd women. Today it has thirty thou- 
sand spindles and 275 men and women 
their livelihood. Where 
the money come from to increase 
the business and give employment to 
more workers? From the profits that 
were paid out in dividends. So profits 
e necessary to increase the size of 


earn here 


ss 4 
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the mill as well as for a reserve tor 
hard times. 


Risk and High Interest Rate 


lt you put money in a bank, they 
pay you interest at trom 3/2 to 4/2 or 
even 5 per cent. If you put it in mort- 
gages, you get interest at from 5 to 6 
per cent. This business is the result 
ot a similar investment and the stock- 
holders put their money into this busi- 
ness which provides employment for 
you, and they are entitled to a fair 
interest or dividend, just the same as 
they would had they put their money 
in a bank or on a mortgage. We paid 
out during the year 6 per cent to our 
stockholders for their capital invest 
ment, because the manufacturing busi- 
ness carries a greater risk than the 
money that is put into the savings 
bank or loaned out on a mortgage. 
Nor did we pay out all we earned, but 
kept some of it in reserve for a rainy 
day. We could not provide employ- 
ment for you unless we had such a 
reserve. 


Bank Interest and Mill Dividends 


If you have $10 in the bank and 
they pay you 4 per cent interest for 
your money, you receive 4oc. at the 
end of the year. If you have $100 in 
the bank, you receive $4 at the end 
of the year. So money must draw 
interest in proportion to the invest- 
ment. The stockholders put into this 
business one and one-half million dol- 


iars, and ii they had put the same 
amount of money into the bank they 
would have received $60,000 for it. 
We paid them $75,000 on their big in- 
vestment and the man who has in- 
vested in this business only $100 will 
receive $7.50 as interest. Of course, 
this is more than the bank would pay, 
but the bank always pays interest, 
while in this business there are many 
times when our stockholders receive 
nothing, as there are no profits. 


The Rainy Day 

lhere is always a rainy day when 
you least expect it. In business there 
are rainy days when goods have to be 
sold at a loss. To provide for such 
rainy days business has to reserve 
some of its profits. If it should fail 
to do so, the business would go bank- 
rupt and there would be no job for 
anyone. 

These are but a few illustrations of 
the possibility of conveying cost in- 
formation to the worker. There is 
almost no limit to what may be said 
in a manner that will help employes 
to understand the management’s re- 
sponsibilities. It is education that is 
badly needed in the industry to help 
the workers to realize that the share 
the stockholders receive is not the 
fabulous sum that is claimed by irre- 
sponsible agitators, but often a very 
meagre and inadequate return on the 
capital they have invested in the 
business 


Home Made Cost Systems 


Some of Their Most Costly Errors Analyzed—Overhead Dis- 
tribution Their Bete Noir 
By Ralph E. Loper* 


MANUFACTURER who 

bleaches and finishes his own 
cloth stated that he could pay very 
satisfactory dividends with an over-all 
profit of one-half cent per yard. An 
investigation has since shown that the 
cost system upon which he placed re- 
liance contained errors of more than 
one and one-half cents per yard, or 
over three times the average profit 
obtained in years of good business. It 
is very evident that some of his styles 
were regularly sold at a loss while 
others gave a liberal profit. 


Scores of mills are working along 
today with cost methods which are 
just as unreliable as this one. In the 
report of the committee of the 
National Association of Cotton Man 
ufacturers attention was called to sev 
eral of these typical home-made cost 
systems. Quoting from the commit 
tee’s report under the heading of in 
accurate systems 
“There are in use among a consider 
of mills methods 
which are very misleading. Often 
| tie in with the general 
accounts and therefore give the man 
] 


cost 


cost we _ read 


able number cost 


nese systems 


agement unwarrante confidence 11 


their accuracy. Since faith 

an inaccurate cost system is keeping 
many a mill from adopting accurat« 
methods, we have described some of 
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the misleading systems repeatedly en 
countered. 


Overhead Per Pound of Cloth 


Some treasurers contend that it is 
not necessary to divide the overhead 
between the weave room and the vari- 
ous yarn departments to get accurate 
fabrics. They frequently 
argue that since they sell only cloth, 
all these charges must be borne by the 
cloth eventually so that it does not 
matter how they are distributed 
long as the correct total is included. 
Therefore, after carefully analyzing 
their labor cost they revert to the 
method first described and average the 
overhead per pound of cloth. 


costs by 


so 


A careful study of the problem, 
however, shows that it is just as im- 
portant to correctly distribute the 
burden as it is to charge each style 
with its own weaving piece-work cost. 
[he overhead charges in a mill using 
simple looms will have as much effect 
upon the of the fabrics as the 
price of weaving. When the mill is 
equipped with automatic looms, the 
overhead charges on cloth are often 
over twice as great as weaving piece 
work. Any cost system which fails 
to make each fabric bear its proper 
share of the overhead is to be 
misleading. 


cost 


sure 


Not a few mills charge all the over- 
head to the yarn department and as- 
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sume that it is uniform per spinni.. bi 
spindle, and therefore is greater = 
pound on fine numbers because oi th 
lower production. 

While this method is an impr 1 
ment over those previously descri| 
it leaves much to be desired becau 
careful analysis of the items wh 


make up the overhead shows that |. e 
tween 35 and 50 per cent. of them ial 
caused by the mill owning and ope at 
ing a weaving department, and t 
they would not obtain in a yarn m: 7 
The results of. this method are f 
the costs of high pick goods and of 
goods woven on narrow looms are sy: 
figured too low and the costs of in 
wider cloth and of low pick goods er, 
such as warp sateens are figured much tre 
too high. cli 
Overhead Charged Per Loom ln 
Ol 
Still another method which has a ne 
great many advocates charges all the = 
overhead items to the weave room dif 
and assumes that they are uniform the 
per loom regardless of the style of oli 
cloth being run. It happens, how- oui 
ever, that between 50 and 65 per cent a 
of these charges are due to the mn sys 
departments and would not obtai i. 
as in England, the weaving mill po! 
should purchase its yarn. That the ers 
charges due to the yarn departments in| 


are not uniform per loom is quite 
evident when we consider that it is 
possible for two looms to use 
same counts of warp and filling and 
yet produce twenty-five pounds 
loom week on one style and betwee: 


fifty and sixty pounds per loom week I 
on another style. In one case it woul: one 
be necessary to have over twice as a 
much carding and spinning equipment so 
to supply a loom as would be require i 


in the other. Under this method 
errors of several cents per pound may C 
occur in the relative cost of fabrics 


A 

Overhead and Direct Labor ny 
Another way to distribute over he 
head is as a percentage of direct 0 
labor. This method has quite a few vel 
defenders and books have been writ 
ten in past years advocating it. The cha 
method is easy to use but is vari 
accurate and misleading for text! M 
mills. A little reflection on the pa: per 
of any mill man will convince hi \nz 
that there is no uniform relation | tir 
tween the labor cost in each depart to ¢ 
part 


ment and the value of the machiners 
in that department or the power | anc 
requires. Both of these items aff 

that share of overhead which shou! 
be charged to a department. 

Just how far an average percent 
for overhead distribution on the basis 
of direct labor may depart from 
truth may best be shown by the 
lowing study based on several 
which have accurate cost records 


of 





a proper division overhead 
tween departments. 
By dividing the total overhea 


the total direct labor in these 1 
we find that the overhead proves | 
about 78 per cent. of the direct lal 


After apportioning the overhead 





each department upon an equi 
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bass and then dividing each depart- 

ment’s share by the direct labor in 

that department we have the follow- 
results: 


ycesses through drawing, overhead was 
72 of direct labor. 
Roving frames, overhead was 
ii t labor. 
Spinning, 


at 


84% of 
overhead was 134% of direct 


$ oling and warping, overhead was 24% 
of direct labor. 


Dressing, overhead was 93% of direct 
ab 
Weaving, overhead was 44% of direct 
abor 
Cloth room, overhead was 68% of direct 


at 


Actual Errors of Three Systems 


In describing these home-made cost 


systems the committee has pointed out 
in a general way the nature of the 
errors caused by each method. Some 
treasurers, however, have been in- 
clined to feel that these differences 
were not very material and that they 
‘ould not have much bearing on the 
net profits of the mill. 

In order to show exactly what the 
difference would be in an actual case, 
the following method has been ap- 
plied: In a mill which is using a thor- 
oughly modern cost system, we have 
worked out three home-made cost 
systems such as were described above 
in quoting from the committee’s re- 
port. The results as applied to sev- 
eral actual styles of cloth are shown 
in the table at the bottom of the page. 

In every case the same labor cost 
was used, also the same production 
data, and the only difference between 
the four cost methods lies in the basis 
used for distributing the same items 
of overhead. 

In the table we have shown under 
each of the three methods the amount 
by which it over-figures or under- 
states the cost of the various styles 
listed. 


Causes of the Errors Analyzed 


A little reflection on the part of 
inyone studying this table shows why 
the various home-made cost systems 
make the errors they do, on each of 
the styles listed. 

For example, when the overhead is 
charged uniformly per loom a wide 
variety of styles such as A-B-I-J-K- 
M and O, are figured from 2c. to 5c. 
per pound below their actual cost. 
Analysis of the overhead shows that 
it includes many items such as power 
to operate carding and spinning de- 
partments, depreciation on carding 


and spinning machinery, etc. A 


Construction 

$6-inch—44/24—6.00 Plain 
38-inch—112/64—-3.25 W. Sat 
3314-inch—68/100—3.00 St. Dam... 
)-inch—64/112—3.75 S. 
$314-inch—72/120 
2-inch—72/130 
35-inch—76/150—: 





inch—48/40—7.17 Leno 

-inch 100/44—3.80 Repp 
38-inch—80/48—3.26 Oxf. 

6-inch—124/72—2.70 Gab. 


27%-inch—96/56—2.50 Sat. 
34-inch—108/56—3.00 Sat 
37-inch—112/64—2.10 5 H 
8-inch—112/64—2.50 Sat 
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glance at the tabulation shows that 
these styles produce 50 or more 
pounds per loom week. They are 
charged no more for carding and spin- 
ning overhead than other styles which 
produce less than half as many 
pounds per loom week from similar 
yarns. 

Styles D-E-F and G are figured abov« 
their true cost because although they 
produce only from 16 to 26 pounds 
per loom week, they are charged by 
this method with just as much over 
head per loom for carding and spin 
ning as a style which produces 75 
pounds per loom week. 

Under this same method style H, 
which produces only 27.3 pounds per 
loom week, is shown with a cost 4.66c. 
below the true cost. This is because 
the style being a difficult fancy weave 
should carry more of the weave room 
overhead than it actually gets when 
the overhead is averaged uniformly 
per loom. The same error occurs t 
even a greater extent on this styl 
when the overhead is distributed uni 
formly on a spindle basis. The rea 
son is that this method of distributing 
overhead does not give the style of 
cloth the full amount of weaving 
overhead that should go with a fancy 
style. 

When the overhead is distributed 
as a percentage of the labor cost, the 
resulting errors are often great and 
are very erratic. Any style which has 
a high weaving cost is severely 
penalized. As the labor cost of weav- 
ing goes up, this method increases the 
overhead charge for carding and 
spinning, even though the fabric may 
have a low production as in the case 
of styles H and C. 

So with all the other cases con 
tained in the tabulation, if one will 
give the matter second thought, he 
will easily discover the reason why 
each method penalizes or favors a 
style which departs from the cost as 
determined by a system which dis 
tributes overhead fairly. 


Overhead Distribution 


One still encounters from time to 
time the contention that the method 
used for including overhead in costs 
is unimportant. That this is entirely 
wrong may be seen by comparing the 
results shown by the three commonly 
used short-cut methods. One finds 
that, using the same items for labo: 
and overhead, one method 


Correct 


over 


Pounds 
per 
spindle 
Warp Fig week 
31 11 1.39 
30 93 
22 1.11 
31 
50 
25 1.0; 
FANCIES 
91 





1 
1 3 
1.09 46.8 


~-K—COARSE YARNS 
64 44.4 
18 49.9 


37 53.7 


50.5 


charges a style 8c. per pound, while 
another under-charges it 6c. per 
pound. Even confining ourselves to 
simple coarse goods, one method over 
charges a style 1.4c., while the other 
method under-charges it over 2c. 


(757) 20 


wm 


When one stops to consider that a 
profit of 2c. per pound on many of the 
styles tabulated above would pay 
liberal dividend, it is very evident that 
accurate cost data can add materially 
to the profit of a textile mill. 


Talbot Mills, No. Billerica, Mass. 


Build Four-Story Carding 


and Spinning 


Mill—Machinery 


Reorganization in Old Buildings 


By George I 


’ | SHE TALBOT MILLS are located 
on the Concord River, in the 
town of North Billerica, Mass. They 


were established in 1857 and have 


had a gradual growth, by extensions, 


to their present equipment of 26 sets 
. t . 

of cards, 202 brgad looms and 10,890 

spindles, for the making and finishing 


Rivinius 


floors are of steel girders and floor 
beams with plank floors and maple 


| he 


on centers and fireproofed. 


top. columns are steel, 26 feet 
Stairs, 
toilets and elevator are located in a 
tower adjoining the mill, which is 
wholly of fireproof construction. 

This new mill will accommodate | 





New Carding and Spinning 


of thibets, uniform cloths, cassimeres 
billiard cloths, etc. 

This growth has resulted in a con 
eestion of some of the departments 
and in order to reorganize and pro 
vide a_ better ma 
chinery the management decided last 
year to erect a new carding and spin 
ning mill adjoining the central wing 
of the old main mill. 


arrangement oft 


The new mill, 77 by 209 feet, is of re 
inforced concrete exterior walls with 
brick panels, four stories in height 
The ground floor is of concrete, with 
beam and slab construction where it 


extends out over the river. Upper 


With over- With over 
head or head on 

a loom basis a spl. basis. 
2 Oe —().65c. 
-0.80c 
38¢ —1.27¢c 
+-1.78¢ —1.54c. 
l.l4e —1.68¢c 
+-2.93c .06c. 


2. 48¢ 1.77¢ 


With ove 
head as a ‘ 
of labor cost 


> 97K 


38c 


216 


).94e, 





Plant of Talbot Mills 


sets of cards with storage bins on the 
fourth or floor. On the third 
floor provision has been made for thx 
wool sorters, wool storage and 8 sets 
of mule spinning. On the second 
floor are located all the sorted wool 
bins, the wool dropping into storage 
through openings from the floor 
above, and 8 sets of mule spinning 
On the first or ground floor is located 
the wool washing and drying and gen 
eral also the receiving area 
and the fire pump room. 

The to be electrically 
driven by power purchased from th: 
Lowell Electric Light Co., a publi 
service corporation in the nearby city 
of Lowell. 


top 


storage, 


new mill is 


\s soon as some of the new ma 
chinery is in operation reorganizins 
changes will be made in the old build 
ings; a new carbonizing machine will 
be installed and made to 
the dye house. 

Work was started on this building 
in May, 1922, and it is now practically 
completed, 


extensions 


with wool 
the 
machinery in course of erection. 


E. D 


washer in 
cards and spinning 
Th 
Ward Company of Worcester 


stalled and 


Mass., are the general contractors 
under the supervision of Lockwood 
Greene & Co., engineers, who pre 


pared all plans and specifications for 


the building and its equipment 














Operation of the Flexible Tariff Plan 


\ Liberal Interpretation of Law Necessary to Its Success —Inadequate Appropriation a Greater Handicap Than he 
Difficulties in Ascertaining Differences in Production Costs—Section 315 Makes Latter Pos- 


MONG the most important of 
the laws passed by the Cor 
ress during 1922 was the 


Fordney-McCumber Tarif t 


\ct which was signed by the Presi 
it September 2 
From the time that hearings began 
before the Committee on Ways and 
Means twenty-two months passed be 
the enactment of the measure 
previous tariff bill received such 
eful crutiny by the legislative 
ymmittees or aroused such keen in 
erest ol the part of its opponents 
ind supporter he attention that 
the bill attracted was due in large 


measure to the proposed change from 


foreign to domestic valuation as the 


basis for levying ad valorem duties 
\fter protracted discussion this pro 
posal was rejected by the Committee 
on Finance so far as the major basis 
f valuation of imports is concerned, 
but the American valuation plan was 
adopted for coal tar products in para- 
rraphs 27 and 28 where the ad valor 


em duty on such products is based 


“upon the American selling price of 
any similar competitive article manu 
factured or produced in the United 
The 


plan is also recognized in Section 315 


States.’ American valuation 


where the President is empowered, 


after an investigation of the costs of 


production here and in competing 


countries, to increase or decrease the 


duties 50 per cent., change the classi 
or change the basis of valu 


“the 


hicatio1 


ition trom foreign value to 
\merican selling price of any similar 
article 


United 


manufactured or 
States.” 


< ompetitive 


produced in the 


A Significant Departure 


For the first time in our tariff his 
tory Congress has provided a plan 
for adjusting rates of duty to chang 
industrial 

is the first time that 


yress has departed from the method 


ing economic and condi 


tions It Con 


of establishing customs duties by 


processes of legislation and changing 
the rates only bv act of Congress 
lhe departure in this instance 1s not 
so radical, however, as it might at 
seem to be 


lelegated unlimited power over rates 


first Congress has not 


has not conferred authority for 


icts of a legislative character It 
still retains unimpaired its constitu 
tional power to lay and collect taxes 
duties All that 


authorize the 


imposts and Con 
ress has done 1s to 
after an 
costs of production in the United 


President, investigation ot 


States and the principal competing 
uuntries, to equalize the ditferencs 
n such sts by increasing r de 
reasing the rates of duty fifty per 
cent In othe words. Congress les 
islates and within the limitations 
hat legislation the President may a 


sible—Cooperation of Business Men Requested 
By Thomas O. Marvin* 


Other limitations on the action of 
the President, besides an increase or 


production of articles wholly or in 
part the growth or product of the 
United States and of like or similar 
articles wholly or in part the growth 
or product of competing foreign coun- 
tries, and the changes in classifica- 
tions or increases or decreases (not 


decrease not to exceed fifty per cent, 
are the prohibiting a 
change from the free list to the dut1 
from the dutiable to the 
free list and forbidding a change in 
the form of duty; 


provisions 


able list or 


for instance, from a 


exceeding 50 per cent.) in the rates of 
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specific to an ad valorem duty or an 
\ change to 
the American selling price as a basis 


duty shall be such as are necessary 


ad valorem to a specific. to equalize the difference in the costs 


of production 


for ad valorem duties is limited to , : 

cases where there are similar com It is evident that a strict applica 
petitive products produced in the "0" of the cost of production plan 
United States. Another limitation is Would render the flexible feature of 
that there can be a decrease but no the tariff law inconsequential if not, 


increase in the rate of duty when a_ indeed, unworkable. There is no such 


change is made from foreign to 


American value 


thing as a standard cost of produc- 
tion either in this country or abroad. 
Costs differ in different plants and 
it different 
countries. 


Investigation Precedes Action 


times and in different 


Investigations to assist the Presi- : 
~ Los ) ) ctio <4 
differences in ost ‘of production 1S a 


costs of production, under the flex- 


dent in ascertaining 


constantly varying factor and it 


would be impossible to follow its vari 


ible provisions of the tariff act, must 


be made bv the Tariff Commission. ations by frequent changes in tariff 
ind no proclamation can be issued fates 
under these provisions until such in While the Commission has the nec 


vestigation shall have been made. The essary authority to ascertain costs in 


changes in classification or in the this country it has no means of com- 
rates of duty take effect thirty days 


itter the late of the 


pelling a disclosure of foreign costs. 
that the attempt 
to secure foreign costs will not meet 


President’s There is evidence 
proclamation 
with approbation or cordial coopera- 
At a meeting of French manu- 


Paris to 


The law itself defines the nature 
tion. 


facturers held recently in 


of the investigations to be conducted 


by the Tariff Commission. Primarily 


the investigation concerns the cost of discuss the flexible provisions of our 


new tariff law the opinion w 
pressed that “there can be no 
tion of hunting out French cx 
production. The diversity of 
tions within any industry is su 
investigations of this ktnd cou 
give results of practical utilit | 
was pointed out that it is imp: iF 
to establish any stable averag: fo, 
production and that if sts 
were ascertainable the frequen 
tuation of the franc would nec« 
readjustment of cost 


costs, 


constant 
ings. 

In fact a study of section 
the Tariff Act of 1922 has led |} 
manufacturers to the conclusior at 
they would prefer the America: 
uation plan to the flexible pro 
and that any 
American tariff law that they at mpt 
to accomplish 
factory channels of diplomatic nego 
tiations. 


modifications the 


will be undertaker 


Mitigating Clause 

In view of the inevitable difficulties 
of applying a strict cost of produ 
tion program it was fortunate that 
the lawmakers provided some miti 
gation of the difficulties by adding to 
section 315: “That in 
the differences in costs of production 


ascertaining 


the President, in so far as he finds 
it practicable, shall take into consid 
eration: (1) the differences in condi 
tions in production, including wages 
costs of materials and other items i: 
costs of production; (2) the differ 
ences in the wholesale selling prices 
of domestic and foreign articles; (3 
advantages granted to a foreign pro 
ducer, and (4) any other advantages 
or disadvantages in competition 

It is through the utilization of thi: 
broader field of inquiry that results 
under section 315 are to be obtained 
Difficulties even then will be encoun 
tered and there is the further handi 
cap of insufficient appropriations t 
meet the expense of domestic and for 
eign investigations of the 
able items of the tariff law. 
remains a 


innumer 
her 
line of work 

adjustments to changing 
competitive conditions and the Tarif 
Commission, in addition to its cus 
tomary investigations, is developing 

plan of work in fulfillment of its new 
duties that will produce the best pos 
sible results under the provisions an 


valuable 


necessary 


limitations of the law. The cooper 
tion of the business men of the cou! 
needed to the fullest 


information in regard 


try is secure 
possible 
costs of production and genera 
petitive conditions and aid the Cor 
mission to render efficient and eff 


ive service. 


M 


Fo! 


mitte 
cise 

tora 
states 





his 
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Manufacturers’ Rights Under the Tariff Act of 1922 


For the First Time They Have Equal Rights to Those of Importers—Producers Should Be Prompt to Avail Them- 
selves of the Clauses of the New Law—lIt Is an American Measure Calculated to Foster American industries 


and Should Be Freely Utilized 


By Marion De Vries** 


VERY American manufacturer 
and producer should realize 
the new and highly important 
rights secured him by the 

Forduey-McCumber tariff law and be 
prompt to avail of them. The protec- 
tion of his interest and that of his 
employes so demands. 

The long struggle of American 
manufacturers and producers for 
equal rights with importers in matters 
of tariff construction before the de- 
partments of the Government and the 
courts has by that act for the first 
time been rewarded by the therein 
provided methods of assertion of these 
rights. By what means of logic they 
had previously been denied is difficult 
f understanding 

\While American manufacturers had 
jor years contended in the courts and 
before Congress for the exercise of 
the right of contesting rates of duty 
and constructions of the tariff law it 
has never before in its fullness or in 
any adequate measure been granted. 
Many years since an American manu- 
facturer, after several unsuccessful 
attempts, was finally upheld by the 
United States Court of Customs Ap- 
peals in protesting in favor of a 
higher duty than that levied by a Col- 
lector of Customs. The Underwood 
Tariff Act, however, soon thereafter 
by express legislation denied this right 
to American producers. 

Early in the hearings upon the 
present act, in January and February, 
ig21, the subject was clearly eluci- 
dated and forcibly presented to the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives by A. 
Cressy Morrison of New York. Unto 
his advocacy and persistent effort we 
are much indebted for the enactec 
law. His clear epitome of the situa 
tion in his testimony before that com- 
mittee may well be quoted as a con- 
cise analysis of the rights contended 
for and by the law now provided. He 
stated : 

A protective tariff involves three 
parties, though perhaps a revenue 
tariff may involve but two. In the 
case of a revenue tariff the two 
parties are the importer and the 
United States. In the case of a pro- 
tective tariff the three parties are 
the United States, the importer, 
and the industry affected. 

I have gone through the report 
of the United States Tariff Commis- 

sion on the revision of the admin- 
istrative features of the tariff laws. 
Iam not an expert and could not 
qualify on that at all; and am there- 
fore passing no opinion as to the 
character of this proposed modifica - 
ion, except to say that a careful 
nation of this revision dis- 
‘loses the fact that it is built upon 
ssumption of a revenue tariff; 


hej the Washington Service Bulletin 
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that is, a two-party tariff, involving 
only the Government and the im- 
porter. 

So far as I can see, there is noth- 
ing in this report of the Tariff 
Commission which gives the do 
mestic industry, even by inference, 
any contact with the customhouse, 
any rights or any opportunity to 
aid the Government in the collec 
tion of revenues or to protect 
itself. 

I feel that such rights should be 
accorded, especially in the case of a 
protective tarif*. 

I wish to make the point now 
that some consideration under a 
protective tariff should be given to 
the American industries . . . I 
urge you in simple justice to give 
the same rights of information, pro- 
test and appeal to the American pro 
ducer that are now accorded to the 
importer and the agent of the for 
eign manufacturer. 


Affects Three Parties 

As pointed out by Mr. Morrison, 
this tariff act directly. and vitally 
affects the immediate interests of 
three parties: the Government, the 
manufacturer, and the importer. 
Heretofore manufacturers were, after 
presenting their needs at Washington, 
denied any effectual participation in 
the construction of tariff acts. There- 
after, while the importing interests 
were empowered by law to protest 
against any appraised value, or any 
rate of duty, or any construction of 
that law, as applied to any imported 
merchandise, before the Board of 
General Appraisers and the courts, 
manufacturers were not so empow 
ered. Indeed, even indirect interven- 
tion was denied them. In consequence, 
assaults to tear down the secured pro- 
tection to manufacturers were imme- 
diately inaugurated by the importing 
interests, without any legal right pro 
vided the manufacturers and pro- 
ducers to resist, intervene, oppose 
importers’ claims, or to assert a simi- 
lar right. These constant assaults 
upon previous tariff acts by importers 
necessarily resulted, in many cases, in 
a destruction of intended protection. 

Some idea of these activities will be 
had by the fact that since the Board 
of General Appraisers was created, 
June 1, 1890, 1,192,707 protests were 
filed against collectors’ assessments on 
classification. Many protests so filed 
never reached the board in due course 
of administration, being held by col- 
lectors for review, or awaiting de- 
cision of similar protests by the board. 
That such was their moral as well as 
legal right is not denied. On the con- 
trary, it is asserted and justified, for 
every interested party should have his 
day in court as to any law affecting 
his interests. That is simple Ameri- 
can justice. But while rightly ac- 
corded one partv in interest it should 


not have been denied another party 
in interest. 

While the Government was repre 
sented from the revenue standpoint, 
the legal theory of that representation 
was rightly one of neutrality in so far 
as the conflicting interests of import- 
ers and producers were concerned 
But the protective features of the act 
had no legally authorized champion. 
Nor was it just that the burdens of 
conflicting interests of either im 
should be 
borne or asserted by the Government. 

This one-sided bombardment during 
the life of a tariff act necessarily re 
sulted in greatly breaking down its 
protective features. 


porter or manufacturer 


Functions of Government Counsel 

It must be borne in mind that the 
Government counsel in charge of its 
customs legislation has not now and 
never has had the right of protest. 
The functions of such Government 
counsel now and ever have been to 
defend suits brought by importers. It 
never was and is not now its duty or 
legal right to study the act and insist 
in court upon higher rates of duty 
being levied. They can and could only 
defend a rate or construction assailed 
by an importer. While the importers 
of legal and moral right studied the 
act, word for word, selected the pro- 
visions they deemed most favorable, 
protested and asserted their views be- 
fore collectors and in the courts, 
neither Government counsel nor the 
American manufacturers had _ that 
right. That right, however, is by the 
current act granted, as well as the 
right to oppose importers’ claims, and, 
without doubt, if vigilantly exercised 
by manufacturers, sustaining Con- 
gressional intent, will result to their 
tremendous advantage. 

This act expressly accords the right 
to all manufacturers and producers to 
intervene and protest any rate levied 
or construction had by a collector or 
value assessed by an appraiser. For 
the first time in history, in this par- 
ticular, American manufacturers and 
producers are put upon the same legal 
footing with importers and can inter- 
vene in upholding in its integrity the 
enacted law. 

Hundreds of thousands of protests 
have been filed by importers against 
every tariff act of recent years. A 
great percentage of these have been 
sustained by the departments or 
courts. For several decades the court 
records show on final decision between 
forty and fifty per centum of import- 
ers’ claims to have been sustained. It 
stands to reason that if this vast num- 
ber of errors were made against im- 
porters a multitude were likewise 
made against the manufacturing in- 
terests, which, with the present right 


of intervention and protests, could 


have been asserted in the customs 
tribunal and courts and corrected by 
the interested manufacturers. And, 
without doubt, many contentions of 
importers could have been, with more 
diligent scrutiny of customs admin 
istration and the added opposition 


afforded by this act, defeated 
Should Be Utilized 


lt, therefore, vitally behooves every 
manufacturer, as an individual or by 
joining with those of like and simi 
larly interested industries, to be vigi 
lant of, assert and defend before the 
customs officials, tribunals, and courts 
the protection accorded them by the 
existing law 

Further relief is afforded manufac 
turers and producers by the elastic o1 
Hexible, the dumping and the counter 
vailing provisions, sections 315, 310 
and 317, of the current act 

In fact, assembled in these 
visions are all the powers of Con 
gress to secure this protection for the 
interests of American manufacturers 
through the remedies therein provided 

By this act complete guaranty is 
given our manufacturers and pro 
ducers of the intended and the just 
protection afforded by the act, and 
fair treatment by foreign trade com- 


pro 


petitors and by foreign governments. 

American manufacturers and pro 
ducers should awaken to these new 
and tremendous possibilities thus se 
cured them, and avail themselves of 
these accorded rights. They should 
be swift to know how the act is being 
administered as to their competitors, 
what of foreign legislation and admin- 
istration unjustly enures against them, 
and what in detail of the provisions 
of our laws will most conserve their 
interests and, when so known, appro 
priately enforce them. By a close 
study of the terms of all previous 
tariff acts importers have spelled suc- 
cess. At least, they have discovered, 
asserted and received their just rights 
under the law. 


Manufacturers now for the first 
time have the same legal rights and 
should do likewise, insisting upon and 
enforcing before the appropriate tri- 
bunals the recorded purposes of Con- 
gress to protect and upbuild American 
industries and each and every one of 
them. For this tariff act is an Amer 
ican measure, calculated to foster 
American industries, feed American 
mouths and employ American labor; 
and should, therefore, be defended 
and upheld as to every American in- 
dustry and class of industries to the 
fullest extent accorded by the act 
That is the accorded right. The in- 
terest and the patriotic duty of every 
American producer demands it be 
exercised in their own and the behalf 
of the millions of American workmen 


employed by and dependent 


upon 
them 
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and of the development of highly or- 
ganized methods of production, this 
impeachment not wholly 
merited. Nevertheless it is perfectly 
true that elements of conservatism do 
control the making and selling of tex- 
t far more than is the case with 
products on which the maker’s profit 
is wider per unit of consumer pur- 
chase than on textiles. In the long 
run, however, neither, the complexity 
of the distributing machinery nor the 
the textile manufac- 
turer will continue to interfere with 
the filling of the textile needs of the 
public by the most economical 
methods. Neither of these obstacles 
can permanently prevent the adequate 
use of advertising for textiles if that 
is an effective and economical device 
to be used in helping to get goods 
from the mill to the final consumer. 


seems 


iles 


conservatism ol! 


Consumer Impressions 


[he four indispensable elements in 
textiles are the mill, the 
goods, the consumer of the goods and 
the consumers’ disposition to buy the 
goods; all the rest are ancillary fac- 
tors. If there who 
want goods the goods they want will 
lade and that perhaps 
factors in 
the situation is this least tangible one 
of the consumer’s willingness to buy 
mill. This dis- 
position to buy textiles is prompted 
tor 


or coverage and partly by other less 


the sale of 
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© choose this lovely msinsonk 


Similarly, American Woole: 
pany, Arlington, Worumbo, P 
Amoskeag, Wamsutta and 
names of mills are known t 
consumers who do not know w 
they ever bought any of thei: 
ucts or not. In some way the 
got an impression about the cor 
It did this, or it did that; or 
or displeased somebody at suc 
or its products hay 
tain qualities of design, color, tex 
finish or durability. The impression 
is there, for good or for ill; 
has been made either by the mill, or 
In other words 
notwithstanding the intricacy of the 
distribution machinery or the con- 
servatism of the mill, a substantial 
part of the public is forming opinions 
of many mills and of their products 
based on what it learns either fron 
authentic or from other 
sources not so trustworthy. 


j 
such a time, 


by some one else. 


sources 


Types of Textile Advertising 


Thus far, most textile fabric adver- 
tising in this country has taken one 
of three forms: 

1. Widening the general reputation 
of the mill. 

2. Familiarizing the public with a 
name for a whole line of textiles 

3. Advertising a named fabric 

This does not exhaust the possibili- 
ties but it makes it clear that ever 
so far as textile advertising has gone 
it has not been confined to one type 
or one line of activity. In all three 
types, there have been both successes 
and but wherever 
these or any other rational methods 
of shaping the consumer’s attitude 
toward a mill’s product have been 
tried with skill and with proper re 
gard for the facts of the case by the 
methods of real modern advertising 
the results have been not at all dif- 
ferent from those which advert! 
of this sort has achieved elsewh 


1 
either 


failures; 


wn 
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ference and the creation of suitable 
atmosphere, the disposition to buy is 
set up. It is far more subtle and 
more effective to create friends 
among distributors and consumers 
than to order consumers about. That 
js a point about advertising not given 
full weight by those who have felt 
that it was not suitable for use in the 
sale of textiles. 

A second point which should be 
properly allowed for in thinking 
about advertising textiles is the fact 


that textiles and textile products are 
not precisely on the same footing as 
soap or coffee or other quick re- 
peaters selling at a low price. De- 
cisions to buy textile products usually 
are not hasty decisions to hazard a 
small coin on a new. experience. 
Fabrics, garments, practically the 
whole textile group of articles are 
part of living equipment. Blankets 
may safely be considered as a ten- 
year investment; underwear usually 
lasts three years, clothes from one to 
two years, and even towels and hand- 
kerchiefs are well above the usual run 
of food or drug specialties in the 
of deliberate judgment that 
goes into their purchase. Hence, in 
addition to not being susceptible to 
mere orders concerning textile pur- 
chases, the public requires a larger 
use of solid reasons in shaping their 
views concerning this kind of mer- 
chandise. This does not mean that 
textile products cannot be advertised, 
but it does mean that-they require a 
different sort of treatment from that 
on which many of the specialty suc- 
cesses have been built. 


amount 


Minimizes Style Risk 

Another point of importance about 
textile advertising deserving careful 
attention by textile manufacturers is 
the great practical value of any stabil- 
ization of trade which can be set up 
to offset in a measure the risks and 
costs the style factor. In most 
goods having a substantial style ele- 
ment the manufacturing season is 
made up of two costly parts; first, a 
long wait to see what the public is 
going to want, and second a feverish 
effort to make a full season’s output 
in that inadequate portion of the 
necessary time left after the charac- 
ter and direction of demand becomes 
clear. If this instability could be 
lied so that the uncertainties of 
demand were reduced, even in a small 


measure, one of the most trying and 


cos features of the textile business 
would be bettered. 

in the introduction of new 
textiles there would be enormous 
value in a large body of consumers 
training by the mill’s own efforts and 
In its chosen way to have a friendly 
fecling for and confidence in a textile 
cOncern or the trade names under 
w! it does business. 

More secure trade, more even and 
Tegular trade, in other words a trade 
eas to hold and more economical 
to luct, would result from a wider 
Us: the textile industry of modern 


ad\rtising by modern methods. This 
a mere forecast or prophecy. 
esult has been achieved but not 
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as frequently as it has been in other 
types of goods, nor as often as it will 
be in the near future. 
No Universal Formula Available 
To avoid any possible misunder- 
standing, a word or two should be 
said about methods. Nobody has a 
universally applicable formula for 
textile advertising, nor can the best 
results be accomplished by any rigidly 
standardized methods. The task is 
essentially one of shaping the attitude 
of the consuming public with due r 
gard for the problems of distribution 


Fundamentally, it is an 
mould and direct 
position to 


effort to 
the consumer's dis 
The difficulties of 
distribution are hurdles 


buy 


textile not 


impassable barriers Most of the 


worst difficulties of textile manufac 


ture have their roots in the vagaries 
of demand 


enormously stabilized 


Modern advertising has 
demand in many 
With 


been 


lines of business. 
adaptations it has used 
good results in many textile lines. In 
this field its 


proper 


with 


practical usefulness is 


just beginning to be realized 


The “Movies” Teach Textile Skill 





The Fairhaven Mills Blazes a 


New Trail in the Training of 


Operatives 


By A.A. 
"[CHE educational value of motion 
pictures has long been recog 


nized as a general proposition, and 
they have been used from time to time 
in movements aimed at the enlight 
1uent of the general public, along vari 


ous lines. The Fairhaven Mills of 


Roving Broken with Long, Tapered Ends 
for Splicing. 


New Bedford, however, is the first of 
the great cotton manufacturing cor 
porations of the United 
utilize this method of teaching its 
operatives the correct way to work, 
and the reasons’ why 
methods should not be used 

The value of the motion picture 
film in this respect can be readily un 
derstood when it is appreciated that 
cotton manufacturing is largely a ma 
chine process. The operative’s duty 
is to tend the machine and to keep it 
i proper operation as steadily as pos 
sible. Because of the character of the 
work much of the help is taken from 
the ranks of unskilled labor. Many 
of the workers cannot speak English 
fluently, some not at all, and still more 
cannot read or write in English. In 
pursuing their daily tasks at their ma 
chines they have no chance to learn 


States to 


incorrect 


the other processes in other depart 
ments of the mill, and hence have but 
little knowledge of the rela 
tion the work of their particular ma 


exact 


falmage 


chine bears to the rest of the manu 


facturing operations. 


Impersonal Method of Teaching 


Pictures being readily understood 


convey instructions by the eye, 


irrespective of whether or not the 





Correct Method of Breaking Roving for 
Splice. 


observer can read or write. James 
Chomson, treasurer of the Fairhaven 
Mills, and his co-executives, conceived 
the idea that properly prepared mo 
tion picture films offered a new and 
exceptionally 
the workers 


their machines 


good way of teaching 
how to properly tend 

Not only could ideas 
be conveyed to them by this means 
regardless of their knowledge of Eng 
lish, or their ability to read and write 
but opportunity was afforded to cor 
rect faulty methods in this way with 


out encountering the resentment o1 
confusion sometimes arising in cases 
where personal eftorts are used to 
show the individual how to correct 


faulty methods of work. 
tive, in other words, 
and 
criticism 


The Opera 
learns the right 
easier way without having any 
directed at him personally, 
and learns why any given method is 


bad and why some other method is 
good. 
Method of Showing Films 
The Fairhaven Mills has been ex 
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perimenting with motion pictures I 


months, and has had special films pre 


pared, the pictures having been taken 

its own plant. The 
heen so promising that the company 
has now discarded its small prelim: 
projecting apparatus and em 
up-to-date, motion pic 
those 
community 


results have 


nary 
plovs a new, 


ure machine similar to used 
large theatres. \ 


house has been fitted up in the yard 


the 


of the Fairhaven plant, in connectiot 


recreation center used by its 
been 
with a fireproof projecting chamber 


with the 


employees. This has equipped 


fire doors, and other legal require 
ments, and is sufficient to accommo 
late about 150 at one sitting Phi 


seats are removable and the place ts 
the help for im 


} 


used regularly by 
promptu dances, meetings, etc., it be 
ing the general congregating place at 
for lunch and rest. Here 
different 
vroup being selected each day to see 


noon-time 


the pictures are shown, a 


them. The sittings are held just be 
fore the noon hour on company’s tim 
so that the 
ause of the time 

Right and Wrong Methods 

Che first aim of the pictures 1s 
xplain the reason why 
formed properly is to the mutual ad 
both the worker and the 
mill. Reading interspersin 
tells in words of 


workers lose no pay b 


thus spent 


work per 
vantage of 
matter 
the pictures one 
svilable how one employee's bad work 
makes it impossible for the workers 

the next department to get proper 
results, and explains how poor quality 
have thet 


th 


excessive waste 


and 
effect on the operating cost of 
mill and how a better quality insures 
steady work 

The pictures show the proper wa 


also 


to splice a lap in the carding depart 
ment improper Ways 


and the 
hey also show what happens in the 
next process if a lap is not spliced 
likewise they 
proper and improper way to_ splice 
sliver on the 
bers, drawing frames and ribbon lap 


he 
properly s show the 


cards, combers, slub 


machines. Improperly spliced slivet 
is marked in the pictures and othe: 
pictures show what happens to it in 
the next The same 
carried out in the spinning depart- 
ment, and the worker after seeing the 
film has a much clearer conception 01 


process. idea 1s 


the reason for the various processes 
their proper and the 
tion which the work of his own ma 
chine bears to the rest of the manu 


sequence, rela 


facturing operation 
Utilized for Americanization Work 
Opportunity is taken at 
during the showing of the films to 
impress upon the workers the im 
portance of knowing the English lan 
scuage, and they are urged to take ad 
vantage of the facilities offered them 
to learn to read and write English 1 
yrder that they may increase 
-arning power. ‘This 
work is further followed up by a com 
prehensive system of Americaniza 
tion work, including regular classes in 
lementary English, which are held in 
' house on the mill 


intervals 


thei: 


missionary 


the community 
(Continued on page 341) 





Knglish Textile Associations and Societies 


Executives’ Organizations Have More Definite Kesponsibilities and Powers Than Similar American Association;— 
England Particularly Rich in Technical and Educational Societies—The Textile Institute As- 
suming a Leading Position 
By Frank Nasmith* 


HERE 1s a 


line 


very sharp dividing 
between what may be 
termed broadly the conimercial 
textile associations and 

educational or mutual-help textile so 
cieties of Great Britain lor many 
vears textile politics and economics, 
oupled with the growing strength of 
the operatives’ unions, have necessi- 
bodies to 
There are 
two that concern themselves solely 


with the and 


tated a counter body or 
represent the employers. 

spinning weaving 
branches of the trade, the first being 
Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners’ Associations, Ltd., and the 
second the Cotton Spinners’ and Man- 
ifacturers’ 


the 


These asso 
representative heads 
of a number of purely local associa 
tions, although the latter, in the case 
ot the Oldham and that 
at Bolton, represent a very large num 
her of spindles. or example, the 
number of spindles represented by the 
Oldham 1 


\ssociation. 
ciations are the 


association 


than 
lhe total number of spin 
dles that the federation represents is 


association is no less 


20,000,000 


56,000,000. 


Each local or district association is 
entitled to elect a definite number of 
representatives, governed by the num 
ber of spindles controlled by the par 
ticular district, to the central commit 
tee of the federation, which may be 
looked upon as the Upper House of 
the Spinning Houses of Parliament 


lhe Cotton Spinners’ and Manufac- 


turers’ Association, representing some 


looms, is 


00,000 


constituted 
similarly to its 


some 
body 


work in concert 


what sister 


These two generally 
when any question of wage increase 
ir reduction is to the fore, and rarely 
do they fail to arrive at an agreement 
with the representatives of the opera 
tives unions. 

Similar in character is the Allied 
Trades’ Association, embodying rep 
resentatives of the bleaching, dveing, 
printing and finishing trades, which in 
turn have their separate organizations 
Federation of 


Bleachers’ 


the 
Printers, the 
te 


such as Calico 


Association, 
There are, of course, similar organ 

itions in the other trades. such as 
the Silk Association for the silk trade 
Differ Radically from 


\s stated previously, 


American 
these associa 
with trade 
juestions and largely those which re 


tions concern themselves 


late to hours of labor, wages, mill con 
office 
fencing of machinery, 
and ventilation, 


matters 


litions, rating, home require 


ment 
nents 


such as 
humidification and 
eee ce i : 
ther similar They function 


he said 
Association of 


quite differently, it may 


the National 


Textile Institute, Mem- 
ociation of Textile 


etary World Cott 


\Manufacturers of the United States or 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association. The decision of the Cen- 
tral Committee—although ballot is 
often resorted to in regard to certain 
questions—is law to the members. By 
this means a very strong front is pre 
sented to any action by the operatives, 
and, further, the production of the 
trade particularly the cotton trade— 


can be regulated as deemed advisable 


industries ot 
has 


textile 
Yorkshire 


the 
Lancashire and 
accomplished. 
Although at present neither in im 
portance nor strength of membership 
first, the society which in my opinion 
will eventually become pre-eminent is 
the Textile Institute. Application is 
being made for a royal charter and 
eventually it will be possible for the 
Fellows, Members 


work for 
been 


institute to elect 


Our English cousins in the textile industry take their organized 
activities rather more seriously than is customary with us. There 
are a few exceptions on both sides of the Atlantic, but the ex- 
ceptions in our case are when we subordinate social activities, 
while in England they arise only when social affairs become 


dominant. 


This difference is neither social nor temperamental. 


In the 


case of executive organizations at least it is largely due to the 
character of their activities and to their powers. Wage and other 
labor problems were chiefly responsible for the organization of 
the English bodies and their votes are binding upon the mills 


represented in their membership. 


The concentrated character 


of the British industry rendered such development natural and 
logical. Their national issues are local in the sense that all in- 


terests are affected similarly. 


The widely scattered character of 


the domestic textile industry renders such concerted action 


difficult. 


But this does not account for our failure to develop technical 
and educational, or mutual-help, societies that compare with 
those of our English cousins, and it is with the view of empha- 
sizing this need of the domestic textile industry that we asked 
Mr. Nasmith, who, through membership in and personal touch 
with the English bodies, is well qualified to explain their activi- 
ties, to prepare the accompanying article. 


Between this class of association 
uid the purely educational bodies lies 
the International Federation of Mas 
ter Cotton Spinners’ Associations. It 
that it the 


banding together of the various spin 


may be remembered was 
ning associations throughout Europe, 
bringing into effect short time, and 
the consequent smashing of the Sully 
Corner, that resulted in the 
of this federation 


inception 
At their periodical 
conferences matters of economic and 
practical interest are made the subject 
of papers and thus educational work 
is accomplished. The bi-annual cotton 
statistics prepared by the secretary, 
Arno Pearse, are acknowledged ti 
be of considerable value to the trade, 
and their authenticity and accuracy is 
cuaranteed, owing to the fact that the 
responsible spinners’ and 
association in each county is a mem 
ber of the federation. To date the 
United States manufacturers have not 
seen fit to join the federation, which 
is regrettable. 
Among Technical Societies 

It is, however, by the large number 
of textile societies, whose aim 
and object is technical education and 
information. that a great and lasting 


weavers’ 


St le 


‘its inception in IgIo. 


and Associates. This institute has 
accomplished some useful work since 
Its objects are 
the interests of the in- 
dustry it represents and the means 
adopted are of a purely educational 
character. Some ten years ago a con- 
between manufacturers and 
bleachers was arranged, at which a 
dealing with the deleterious 
effects produced by the employment of 
metallic salts in sizing was read. The 
discussion following was informative 
and useful. As a result it was openly 
stated by a representative of the 
Bleachers’ Association that thousands 
of pounds sterling per year had been 
saved, due solely to the fact that the 
reduced use of metallic salts in size 
had reduced the number of tendered 
and damaged pieces during the bleach- 
ing processes. 

Another useful piece of work 
financed by the institute was in re- 
spect to indigo-dyed goods and it re- 
sulted in the establishment of a stand- 
ard for pure indigo dyeing which is 
recognized today. 

The institute is 
character and 


to forward 


ference 


paper 


international in 
numbers members in 


manv countries throughout the world. 


including the United States, 
Japan and India. 
Activities of the Textile Insiitute 

fhe operations are brietly a u 
lows: In Manchester are locatc.: the 
headquarters, comprising a s| f 
offices, members’ room and 
room. A number of sections ar‘ 
istence, including Lancashire, 
shire, South of Scotland, Irela: 
the London section, just inaug 
Anyone connected with the in 
can become a member, although 
the charter is granted the graci 
membership will make distincti 
tween the highly qualified technical 
man and the one who merely hani(les 
the goods as a merchant. Papers are 
read before the various sections and 
two conferences are held yearly, the 
spring conference in Manchester and 
the autumn conference in 
lected textile center. In 
venue is Leicester. A foundation 
fund has been subscribed and it is 
hoped to raise this to £50,000. The 
late Sir William Mather gave £1,000 
to this fund and in memory of him 
the Mather Lecture is given once a 
year. In 1922, at Blackburn, Mr. 
Cross, the leading expert on cellulose, 
gave the Mather Lecture, a paper 
dealing with the future possibilities of 
production of artificial filaments for 
the textile industry, undoubtedly a 
matter of extreme interest at the mo- 
ment. Then there is the Crompton 
Design Prize Fund, which has done 
more to improve design in woven 
fabrics in Lancashire than any other 
scheme. The collection of volumes of 
fabrics which is growing yearly will 
be of immense value in the future. 
All the latest and most interesting 
fabrics are obtained and sample books 
of large size made up. These are dis- 
tributed to the technical schools for 
the use of students. 

The membership of this institute 1s 
at present one thousand, but with the 
granting of the charter and the prog- 
ress which the London Section, it 18 
felt, will make, this number wil 
materially increased before the end of 
1924 The dues are low, being only 
f2.2.0 per annum, and this entitles 
the member to a copy of the monthly 
‘journal. When it is added that the 
various research associations subsilize 
this journal and that their investiga 
tions are published in it, its value will 
will be appreciated and also the low 
rate of the subscription 

Mill Managers’ Associations | 

In Bradford there is a very '1vé 
textile society of 1,300 
mostly composed of managers- who 
correspond to agents in Americaf 
mills — under-managers and other 
technical officials of the mill. 5! 
lar societies are in existence in othe 
districts, notably Halifax and Hut 
dersfield. Svllahuces of useful naners 


some se- 
1923 the 


mem} efs, 
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e arranged lor eacn winter session 
id in some cases the papers and dis- 

cussions are subsequeniy published in 
oklet form, 

\. more intuumate description ot the 
Lancashire mili managers’ associa- 
ions May be of interest. Looking at 
ie rules of the British Association of 
Managers of Textile Works it will be 

und that the objects are: 

(a) To provide an organization for 
nianagers of works in connection with 
the textile industry, including spin- 
ners, weavers, bleachers, dyers and 
calico printers, for the purpose of 
doing all such things (either in the 
United Kingdom or elsewhere) as 
from time to time be deemed 
necessary, to elevate the status of its 
nembers, to advance their interests, 
ind to deal with any matters which 
will be of benefit to the textile in- 
dustry. 

(b) To establish district or branch 
associations and sub-committees rep- 
resentative of the several branches 
of textile industry, and to provide 
opportunities for intercourse among 
the members, to give facilities for the 
reading of papers and delivery of lec- 
tures; to disseminate information con- 
cerning methods of work, and to pro- 
mote improved methods of manage- 
nent and organization. 

(c) To hold annual or other confer- 
ences. 

(d) To collect information of in- 
terest to the textile industry, etc., and, 
if deemed necessary, to distribute it 
ior the use of members. 

Character of Membership 

\ manager, it should be understood, 
corresponds to the agent of American 
mills and is really the technical execu- 
tive head of the production end of the 
business. Managers as a class in 
Lancashire have a very intimate 
knowledge and, although not so highly 
paid as many agents in America, are 
highly competent and as a class are 
largely responsible for Lancashire’s 
pre-eminent position in the textile in- 
lustries of the world. 

The membership of this association 
consists of textile works managers 
and a candidate for election must have 
acted in the responsible capacity of a 
manager for some time. The Execu- 
tive Council may elect—in their dis- 
‘retion—others to become members, 
but in the British association only 
three are not managers. They are W. 
Myers, M. Sc., the head of the Weav- 
ing Department at the Manchester 
College of Technology; J. Winter- 
bottom, M. Se., the head of the Spin- 
ning Department at the same college, 
and the writer. 

The British association originally 
had a Yorkshire section, but this is 
now largely merged with the Brad- 
ford society. Tt should be appreciated 
that the British association carries as 
members managers from districts not 
served by a local society. 


may 


Addresses and Discussions 
umber of meetings are held dur- 
Ng the winter session in Manchester, 
ch papers of a thoroughly prac- 
technical and educational char- 
cter are read by experts. Take for 
the follewing to be delivered 


\ 
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during the present session: “ The 
tvolution of the Knitted labric,” by 
Protessor W. Davis, the newly elected 
protessor of hosiery manutacture at 
Nottingham University; “ improve- 
ment in Opening and Cleaning of Raw 
Material,” by ©. J. Charnock, the in- 
ventor of new appliances in connec- 
tion with this process; * Modern Yarn 
Winding and Combined Twisting and 
Winding,” by T. W. Holt, the inventor 
of the Climax twister and winder; “A 
Colorist’s View of the Fast Color 
l'rade,” by C. Schwabe Parker, one 
of the coming men in the dyeing trade 
of Lancashire. The question of raw 
cotton supply is very acute at present 
in Lancashire and the writer is down 
to give a paper on the question this 
month to the association. 

In addition to papers, open confer 
ences take place at which a subject 
of importance to the industry is intro 
duced. The discussions which follow 
the papers and which occur at open 
conferences are thoroughly practical. 
Here you have assembled a body of 
men whose work it is to produce the 
best quality material at the lowest 
cost. Further, they are buffers be- 
tween the directors and the operatives. 
Every knotty point is keenly discussed 
and undoubtedly much practical bene- 
fit is derived. The meetings take place 
on Tuesday and Saturday and the at- 
tendances are excellent. The enthu- 
siasm of members will be appreciated 
when it is stated that practically every 
one who attends the Saturday meeting 
must make a special journey to the 
city to do so, some of them travelling 
more than twenty miles. Up to 1921- 
1922 the papers and discussions were 
recorded in the association’s own 
journal, published annually, but now 
they are merged in the journal of the 
National Federation. 


Federation of Works Managers 
In Oldham, 


Preston, Burnley, 
Blackburn and Ashton-under-Lyne 
there are similar associations, each 
doing work of the same class. The 
dues are low, not exceeding 25 shil- 
lings per annum, which includes a 
copy of the journal. These various 
managers’ associations were federated 
in 1918 under the title the National 
Federation of Textile Works Man- 
agers Associations. The first meet- 
ing was addressed by the late Sir A. 
Herbert Dixon, Bart., on the question 
of “Increase of Production,” a sub- 
ject of vital importance to the mill 
manager. The main objects of the 
Federation are to constitute an au- 
thority representative of the Textile 
Works Managers Association; to 
establish an official center for all such 
associations, and to take collective 
action in all matters affecting general 
policy and the welfare of the textile 
industry (either from a national or 
an internal standpoint). 


The Federation, now comprising 
over 1,000 members, does not meet 
verv frequently, leaving the work to 
its affiliate] associations. But it is 
taking a part in matters of importance 
to the industry, and on the local edu- 
cation hoards. on the advisorv boards 
of the City and Guilds of London In 


stitute, on the Empire Cotton Grow- 
ing Association and other bodies will 
be found its representatives. Matters 
of interest to the industry which have 
come within the purview of the Fed- 
eration include the following: Home 
office instruction re proposed legis- 
lation as to compulsory abolition of 
shuttle kissing; managerial claims for 
representation on education boards 
throughout the country; proposed 
commission to the Far East to con 
sider Overseas trade; question of 
abolition of half-time employment in 
the cotton mills and the eight-hour 
day. Altogether this Federation is 
alive and is making its presence felt 


The Mutual Cotton Classes 


lhe subject cannot be leit without 
reference to another form of associa 
tion known throughout Lancashire as 
Mutual Cotton Classes. The members 
consist of young operatives with a 
sprinkling of foremen or under-super 
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intendents. Lhe object is advance- 
ment in technical education, and 
papers are read, discussions take place 
and in some instances, particularly at 
Oldham, machinery is available tor 
experiment and investigation. When 
the writer lectured at Oldham to the 
Mutual Cotton Class he never had a 
better or more appreciative audience, 
nor one that discussed the questions 
raised more keenly. These classes are 
productive of excellent results and the 
way the young men give up their eve- 
nings to study of this kind augurs 
well for the character of the future 
managing personnel of the Lancashire 
mills, 

It should be said in conelusion that 
there is no difficulty in getting lee- 
turers of standing, and should one fail 
to appear through untoward circum- 
stances, some practical subject will be 
raised by a member with every likeli- 
hood that a thoroughly useful discus 
sion will take place. 


Business Revival to Continue 


By Albert 


USINESS in the United States 

in 1922 has revived despite the 
continued presence of a psychological 
hoodoo. If it is true, as history says, 
that we can judge the future only by 
the past, then the revival of 1922 
will be continued and accelerated in 
1923. 

There is nothing the matter with 
the banking situation. The supply 
of funds is sufficiently large to finance 
any business in prospect at the present 
time, so we can pass that as a favor- 
able factor in the situation. 

The merchandise debacle in 1920 
and 1921 was prevented from becom- 
ing a catastrophe because of the elas- 
ticity of our Federal Reserve System, 
which held up the business situation 
and helped business to get back on its 
feet; so, up to this point, there has 
been considerable liquidation of 
frozen loans and the great losses sus- 
tained have, to a certain extent, been 
offset by profits on new business, so, 
facing 1923, the business world gener 
ally is better equipped to operate 


Profits Not Impressive 


Profits, as reflected by statements 
covering last year’s operations, will 
not make an impressive showing 
[here has been a good volume of busi 
ness done, but material, wages, trans 
portation and general overhead have 
been so high that it has been a difficult 
matter, in many lines, to produce 
goods at a price which the public will 
pay and at the time net the 
manufacturer a_ reasonable profit. 
The manufacturer and _ merchant, 
therefore, are facing, alike, a neces 
sity for higher prices in 1923, and 
this tendency to higher prices has 
made some progress. Whether or not 
we have a period of secondary infla- 
tion, is a matter of guess work, but 
there is working, underneath the sur- 
face, a force that will eventually sta- 


Same 


bilize conditions to the point where 
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normality will have been attained. In 
a domestic sense, therefore, while we 
will have more or less maladjustment 
for some time, conditions, neverthe- 
less, are very much improved and 
business can plan with far more satis- 
faction than it could a year ago. Such 
and 


the union scale of wages and the 


elements as shortage of labor 


higher prices for cotton, etc., are fac- 
tors that will gradually adjtist them- 
selves through a greater force than 
that is the 


any or all of these, and 


factor of a greater production of 


goods in all lines. 


International Conditions 


the horizon 


that throws its shadow over this coun- 


There is a cloud on 
try and that is the financial conditions 
abroad. There is, however, a greater 
force than this which eventually will 
bring all of these different unsettling 
factors into line, and that is the fac- 
tor of production. With all the finan- 
cial unsettlement of things abroad, no 
matter how they would adjust the 
debts and their currency troubles, 
they would never get very far without 
the increase in production, for, after 
all, the currency or the money itself 
is not wealth, and it is only in the 
production of wealth that the solution 
of the international financial problems 
will be reached. So, therefore, the 
farther we get from the war period 
and the dangerous psychology pro- 
duced by the war, the closer we will 
be to normal conditions and a basis 
on which business can go ahead mak- 
ing its plans, improving its methods 
and operating where the survival of 
the fittest will rule as it has always 
ruled in the achievement of material 


success 








Through These Countries Comparing Them with Ideas Gained in a Similar Journey Nearly i 
Twenty-five Years Ago . 
N ATTEMPTING to relate the By Charles J. Webb, Philadelphia nothing on Manchuria when it cx ; Pt 
upressions gained during a trip : a ; to agricultural development. E\ 
the Orient and the part to be | /" traveling to the Orient these of the world. They are chiefly fine inch of the ground appeared to have 5 
played by those important coun- “YS, One cannot but be greatly im- in grade, 64s to 70s. Inasmuch 5 4... tilled We rode for. mile afte: 
tries in the future development of the pressed by the high character of there is no tariff on wool, the country ile without seeing a single h pi 
world’s business. one canhot refrain S'¢@™ship accommodations. They are is on the same basis practically aS which naturally appeared remark de 
from a brief comment upon the im- P*! excellence. _ The * Empress of England, with the anes ae the We found upon inquiry that the 
mreesions veceived during recent {@nada,” on which we sailed, is cer- enormous advantage of cheaper labor. nese are accustomed to live in some m 
trip to England. That country has tainly the last word in modern ship- A determined effort has been made central village, where they can e1 ag 
always been such an important factor building , = Japan ee demand — the protection of a defensive eS 
ies Glas Boast Stnat that coulitions there On our arrival in Japan it was a worsted goods and that this has been against possible aggressors, and th 
are naturally of interest matter of great surprise to note the extremely successful 1S evidenced by back and forth from their resp 
At the outset, | find impossible ihstenereeentccalbeaiapmn tas modern build- the material of the clothing wora by farming properties day by day. 
to subscribe to the very pessimistic i Construction going on in the port the Japanese on the streets. The mills Other China Citi 
and gloomy talk heard on all sides towns. In Tokio, one office building are largely engaged in the manutac aned oer wee re 
regarding conditions in England. Dur- J" being completed had been erected ture of thin challies and other worsted On arriving in Tientsin, having n 
ing my visit to that country in the by an American engineering firm, goods, while only a few woolen mills visited that city twenty-three ve irs 
summer of 1922, I could not but be Fuller & Co. This covered an entire are engaged in the production of ago, I hardly recognized it as the a 
impressed by the signs of business blo and was said to have cost bs cheap woolen fabrics for army use. same city. New building after p 
recovery in all sections. | was finally building war the “r with en I 
led to believe that comments to the after cotton mill, showing a wonde the 
effect that trade was in bad shape The impressions of Charles J. Webb, the prominent textile ful development. In fact, it reveale 
were nothing more than a reflex from merchant of Philadelphia, as the result of a recent trip to the a marvelous advancement, worth; vit 
the experiences of previous years. Orient are particularly interesting not only because of Mr. ey maropean cities. Thence vei 
Business men had been accustomed to Webb’s wide acquaintance in the textile industry and his pic- went on to Peking, the greatest sich suc 
this thought for such a length of time turesque manner of description, but also because these views give seeing, mysterious city of the world dat 
that they said these things without a comparison between existing conditions and those that were Here again I was able to note ri 
really meaning them. Business as | noted on a similar trip nearly twenty-five years ago. improvement after the other Kn 
found it, was not so bad. Prices for Mr. Webb holds a prominent position in the textile life of greatest of all seemed to me to be the No 
raw materials and goods were ad Philadelphia. He is president of Charles J. Webb & Co. and | ®mber of buildings of America the 
vancing and the large accumulated chairman of the board of Chas. J. Webb Sons Co., Inc., large arcesectare, while the streets a t 
stocks of various products were wool and cotton dealers of Philadelphia; treasurer of the Kent well poved. ‘When 5 ‘visned us ci be 
rapidly disappearing. Since my re Mfg. Co., Clifton Heights, Pa.; president of the Merion Worsted previously, there was nothing but opi 
turn to this country foreign exchange Mills, Conshohocken, Pa.; president of the Philadelphia Textile —and very filthy mud at that. low 
has gone up and the markets have ad Manufacturers’ Association, president of the Philadelphia Wool It was our intention to go fr sun 
vanced materially. There is also & Textile Association, vice-president of the Manufacturers Club Peking to Hangkow, but we were not 
very much less unemployment and a of Philadelphia and vice-president of the Union League of permitted to do this on account 01 for 
more encouraging outlook for busi Philadelphia. the bandits. They said that we bs mar 
ness generally It is gratifying to ? be kidnapped, so rather than or lati 
remember that I thought all these this prospect, we went direct ” tion 
things were going to happen and that een five and eight million dollars. The development of the worsted in- a Once more = ge sort 
the pessimistic talk which [ heard It was gratifying to learn that most Justry in Japan is successful to a nivelope nip of mr Red aphas eee tabi 
was the result of habit and not the of the large buildings in the course of marked degree. The growing popu- cipa port - = ~ ane ; ae sury 
condition which existed. construction were under the super larity of their own worsted goods - SORERE- was sate ep re port 
After returning from Europe I vision and- direction of American nade chiefly for their own consump- i % i sat _— = ther 
traveled through our great western architects and engineers tion is naturally food for thought. asa . sie ae = ee Oa i 
country. This is always an inspira We found the people of Japan very With fifty to sixty million people to nig eae eed Paper whg 
tion so that I can summarize my courteous and anxious to please. be clothed the future of this industry ~ - —. eee eee _ r ton 
ideas in the words of that eminent While this has usually been their cus- with a fertile, virgin field to culti- — the ee a 7 , sees . petit 
financier, the late J. Pierpont Mor- tom, I found it even more pronounced vate, has boundless possibilities. - oe 7 — dea —— a 20 p 
gan, that if “anyone is anything ex- than was the case when I visited I . ‘K pangeroneg or we a aoe agi 
cept a bull on America, they are on Japan twenty-three years ago. There , ee — for the Techehews md 3 ew = t 
is veveier aie.” was no visible evidence of depression We passed through Korea on our typical Chinese idiosyncrasies. men 
Ra Route to the Orient in business, although there was al- Way to Manchuria, and could not but Bysiness Conditions Satisfactory per 
In leaving for the Orient we sailed ost the same pessimistic talk noted a impressed with the wonderful rail- Business conditions in China we P 
from Vancouver, British Columbia. in Europe. However, after studying ‘ads which have been constructed found were apparently similar to 
There we found it common report that conditions more closely it seemed to eae eta 8 3 mene 0" ae those elsewhere. They talked some- — 
the business done in the bootlegging ™e¢ the volume of business was very — »y American engineers and were what depressed, but when we studied 
traffic between Canada and the United large and conditions as a whole were all broad Sauge. Another fact that the matter a little it appeared that the ; 
States was of such volume that it generally prosperous. The new en- ‘V4S especially noticeable was that ‘amount of business they were doing wares 


would soon bring Canadian exchange 
on a par with America. This has 
recently become a fact; it would give 
the impression that the amount of 
liquor being brought across the line 
is so great that it is being done with 
a pipe line. One cannot help but 
feel that if the Volstead Law allows 
our competitors in foreign countries 
to stabilize exchange because of its 
effects, we can at least 


sav it is a 


pretty bad business. 
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terprise 
during 


which has been developed 
the last ten years, namely, 
worsted spinning for the manufacture 
f worsted goods, has been developing 
to such an extent that I was informed 
here were 200,000 worsted spindles 
iow in operation in Japan 


Worsted Industry Developments 


The wools used in these mills are 
bought in Australia, England and 
the Cape in competition with the rest 





since the Japanese have gained con- 
trol over the affairs of this country, 
they have planted large numbers of 
rapidly growing trees everywhere 
which have greatly improved the 
natural beauty of the landscape and 
have given the entire country a most 
prosperous and pleasing appearance. 
Agriculture in Manchuria 
While traveling through Manchuria 


the tremendous area of tilled land is 
striking. Kansas and Iowa have 


Impressions of Orient from a Textile Standpoint | | 


Developments in China and Japan During the Last Quarter Century as Seen by a Textile Merchant in a Recent Tr: 


D . 


was fully up to what it should be in 
good times. The cotton mills 
Shanghai are increasing every 
and at the present rate of expansion 
and development, in my judgment 
the next five years will see an increase 
uf at least fully 600,000 spindles > 
(China eventually will make al! its a 
awn cotton goods. 

_ A 50,000-spindle cotton mill is noth 

ing unusual, and in Tientsin a mill 0 se 
100,000 spindles was being erected ga 


" 
Nee 


veal 
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e Chinese mills are usually en- 
ged in the production of coarse 
counts of yarn, while in Japanese 
s there has been a gradual in- 
up to 40s. Quite a large 
amount of foreign capital is invested 
mills. Mill executives are 
in nearly all cases foreigners, either 
English or Americans, with a pre- 
ponderance of the former nationality. 
fhe help in the Chinese cotton mills 
s usually controlled by a compradore, 
contracts to furnish all the labor, 
paying their wages and agreeing to 
deliver cloth or yarns as may be de- 
ermined. The compradore in these 
mills acts generally as the financial 
and go-between of the owners 
vith their employes and also with 
customers. 


qe 


crease 


these 


agent 


Competition for Native Trade 


{wenty-three years ago I stated, 
egarding the cotton mill situation 
n Shanghai, that the wages paid were 

cents gold per day, but that the 
abor furnished was as poor as it was 
poorly paid, and declared that my 
iriends in the South need not fear 
the competition from operations in 
hina However, I am now con- 
vinced, that having had twenty-three 
years to educate and train their help, 
such is not the case. At the earlier 
date the women were all small, with 
yroken or crippled feet, which, as we 
know, was the sign of aristocracy. 
Now that has all been stopped and 
they all stand on their own feet, as 
t were. They have been tuught to 
be more thrifty and today it is my 
opinion that Chinese competition in 
low cotton goods for their ows con- 
sumption is to be feared. 

[here would seem to be little chance 
for any serious competition in outside 
markets. Their own enormous popu- 
lation, with its tremendous consump- 
tion, will for many years easily ab- 
sorb their own production in these 
fabrics, so that there will be little 
surplus production available for ex- 
portation. It means, however, that 
there will be a gradually decreasing 
market in China for American and 
English cotton goods for consump- 
tion in the face of this growing com- 


petition, with a labor cost not over 
20 per cent. of American cotton mill 
iges 

[here is, however, quite a develop- 
ment in China in other textile mill 
perations, notably hosiery of both 


cotton, although the former 

inates at present. These other 

ines, including some specialties, will, 
bt, prove competitive to a cer- 
tent. When the time comes 
ey have educated all the Japa- 
1 Chinese to wear stockings, 
arket they will have for this 
reason why the 400,000,000 
China do not appear as 
importers of merchandise 
hing, etce., is due to the fact 
e Chinese in the interior— 
1 is mostly all interior, as 

s are very few and then only 
urrounding port towns—are 
nga in tilling their own little 
f ground, raising their own 
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food and growing more or less of 
their own cotton, which they spin 
and weave on their own looms by 
hand. That leaves the clothing pur 
chases practically nil. Every family 
is self-supporting, more or less, and 
about all they ever buy is a little 
quantity of oil. That is what makes 
possible the extension of the Stand 
ard Oil Co. in China. 


Population Easily Satisfied 


One fact deeply impressed 
upon me on my trip through both 
Japan and China, and that is the fact 
that the people generally appear well 
satisfied. If they have enough to 


Was 





tators is too well known to require 
turther comment. China has always 


been America’s friend, but we 


are in 
lancer of ] ee ee ee 
Ganger Of 10Ssing much Of our prestige 
there for the simple reason that we 
do not study the country sufficiently 


to comprehend the needs of the situa 
follow up our ad\ 
the 
ner as other nations do. 


fail to pay 


ion, and 


ntagce 
antages 


in export business in 


same man 
We usually 
attention to these 
until 
at home becomes dull, but when 
business at home develops, we forget 
it again and fail to cultivate the ad 
vantages gained time in the 
future, with our great expansion and 


much 


markets and thei 


trade 


.dvantages 


Some 


Charles J. Webb 


eat day to day, they have no reason 
to complain Chere is 
which 


no sign of 


bolshevism, is necessarily a 


big asset with a contented people 
without any restless disturbing ele 
ments to prevent their peacetul de 
velopment and progress. With the 


continuation of such conditions, the 
commercial future of these countries 
appears to be most promising. As I 


stated earlier, there is little to fear 
in the way of competition from China 
on low cotton goods in any other 
markets than her own. As for Japan, 
that country is always to be fearec 
iS a competitor with her advantages 
of lower priced labor, etc. In tex 
tiles, such as worsted fabrics, there 


seems to be little prospect of severe 


competition, except in lightweight 
goods. 
The ability of these people as imi- 


increased production in this country, 


he American manufacturer will wake 
ip and recognize the value of foreign 
trade as great stabilizer of produc- 
tion. 

[ am not gloomy over the outlook 
f the foreign situation as many 
people are today. I feel there is 
nough gold in the world, enough 
ecurities and enough constructive 


brains to exchange gold for securities 
1 thus stabilize the currencies of 
the worl ] } eretof« re, provided we 


only find the Moses to lead the 

In 1 hut opinion, all this 
place much more quickly 
than the average man anticipates. I 


will take 


1 


forward with courage and 
optimism to the year 1923, and the 
nly fear I have is with regard to our 
wn country, in our present and 


future legislators at Washington 
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Spinners Hopeful of Future 
New Year Finds Their Output 
Well Contracted For 
By Robert Chapman* 

lhe 


greet 


sales yarn mills of the South 
the coming of the year 
with satisfaction, as compared with 


new 


i922, which proved to most mills an 
unprofitable period, except for the 
last three months of the year. The 


first nine months might be said to 
have been a buyer’s market. Spin- 
ners, in order to keep plants in opera- 
tion, sold yarns at cost and in many 
instances below. 

The new year finds spinners with 
their output well contracted for, as 
a general average well into May. 
Some mills are sold up tightly until 
September. The prices obtained, and 
now prevailing, though they may be 
apparently high to interests, 
afford no more than a normal profit. 
We know of no line of manufactured 
goods today which could be produced 
at anywhere like pre-war levels 
holds peculiarly 
spinning industry 


some 


Chis 
cotton 
feature 
of much encouragement is that as far 
as we are able to ascertain, the ware- 
houses ot our customers, both for soft 
and hard yarns, are bare of stocks, 


true in the 


Another 


Yarns going out are going into 
process, and not into warehouses. 


(his situation is equally encouraging 
to both buyer and seller. 
No Inflation in Yarns 

There is no inflation in the cotton 
yarn trade. There is not a line of 
spinning today that has the least sus- 
picion of such. Prices quoted repre- 
sent solid intrinsic worth, and as the 
business of the buyers of our yarns 
is good, we look with a genuine de- 
gree of confidence to many months of 
successful business. 

Che poor we have always with us, 
and so with the textile interests, we 
always have prevailing “a situation ” 
in cotton. There is always some 
overpowering influence, which makes 
for a rising or falling market, causing 
disturbance and uncertainty. And 
thus while the yarn market is in a 
comfortable position at the present, 
for summer months there is a degree 
of uncertainty, contingent upon like 
uncertainties in the cotton market. 
We expect a larger acreage of cotton 
this year than last. This season, as 
we know, the South raised about 20 
per cent. more cotton than last year, 
and with favorable weather condi- 
tions, in spite of the weevil, we may 
see two or three million bales more 
produced than this season. On the 
other hand, with bad weather pre- 
vailing in conjunction with the weevil 
pest, the American crop may again 
drop to the abnormally low figure ‘of 
last year. 

The seller and the buyer of Amer 


ican cotton, under conditions men 
tioned, can forsee the possibilities of 
a spread of five million bales, be 


tween maximum or minimum crops, 
but we are not crossing bridges before 
we come to them, and on the whole 
we feel optimistic for the year 


* President 


nners’ 


Southern 
Association. 


Consolidated Yarn 





The Transportation Factor in Textile Costs 


Some Reasons Why the Cost and Periods of Transportation Are Likely to Become of More Importance in Determining 
Textile and Other Industrial Locations in This Country Than Has Been the Case Heretofore 
—Example of New England’s Shoe Industry 


© what extent 


portation be 


should trans 

considered as a 
determining factor in the loca- 
tion of a textile mill? 

Before we discuss the pros and cons 
ot this question, let us see where 
surrounding transporta- 
have brought us and 
possible or probable 
later. 
1914, it was 
the general practice of railroad man- 
agements to encourage industry along 
their lines, through perfection of 
and schedules of rates which 
would, regardless of distance, permit 
ompetition of manufacturers with 
This 
waned 
somewhat as time went on, but was 
still apparent in some districts even 
as late as that year. 


past 


events 
tion problems 
what are th 
obstacles to be encountered 


Previous to the year 
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other sections of the country. 


aid from the railroads had 


Che burden upon the carriers’ ta 
cilities due to war orders, seemed to 
require a central railroad administra 
tion under lederal operation and re 
sulted in unprecedented advances in 
pay for railroad workers. Wage ad 
vances reflected rate advances and 
even after the were re 
turned for operation by their corpo 
rate companies, the revenue was 
found incompetent to pay wages ar 
ranged during the period of Federal 
Administration and a further rate ad 
vance was authorized and applied. 

Both of these advances were per- 
centage advances, which although 
scemingly just, threw out of align 
ment the cents relationship between 
competitive sections which had been 
maintained for many years. This, to 
eether with the high level of rates, 
caused much disturbance to indus 
tries whose movement of raw 
product depended on 
transportation costs and caused con- 
ferences of shippers and railroad 
officials and hearings before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for 
relief, during which time shippers 
used other forms of transportation 
to keep their business moving and 
such action naturally reduced the 
railroads’ revenues. 


railroads 


material or 


Disturbing Rate Changes 

With the users of transportation 
on the one hand provided with rate 
schedules too high to move business 
to the usual markets, and the rail 
roads on the other hand with insuffi 
cient revenue to pay their fixed 
charges, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission through investigations 
have, since the termination of Fed- 
eral control, been endeavoring to 
adjust all rates to permit a fluent 
movement of commerce and still sat- 
isfy the railroads’ revenue require- 
ments. 


* Manager Traffic Department, Lockwood, 
treene & Co., Managera. 
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By D. L 


Many of the readjustments in 
freight rates in the past few years 
have disturbed the competitive com- 
plexion of the country. The positive 
application of the so-called Fourth 
Section, which provides that the rate 
to the intermediate point shall not be 
higher than to the more distant point, 
is but a step toward an actual mileage 
scale of most burdensome to 
sections farthest from raw materials 
and markets. Also, the discontinu- 
ance of consideration of rail rates to 
water competitive points (i. e., points 
located on the seaboard, rivers and 
lakes), on basis of water competition, 
as prevailed in the past, has further 


rates, 


Taylor* 


radical changes will disturb all indus- 
trial locations, particularly those 
styles whose transportation costs on 
either raw materials, fuels or fin- 
ished products are important elements 
of the money value of those supplies 
or products. It seems also evident 
that there is a tendency toward ex- 
tending the spread between rates on 
manufacturing materials and finished 
products, largely through advancing 
rates on manufactured goods rather 
than through reduction in rates on 
materials and fuels. In a country- 
wide application of these changes in 
basing transportation costs on what 
might be considered, or is said to be, 


oa ——— 


Away back in the eighties an enterprising manufacturer of 


Binghamton, New York, based 


a wonderfully successful mer- 


chandising campaign upon the slogan “Jones, he pays the 


freight.” 


It is not impossible that what was used at that time for a rela- 
tively bulky commodity like scales may prove equally adaptable 
for textiles in the near future if freight rates are to be based 
upon mileage, and if the spread between rates on raw materials 


and manufactured goods is to be increased. 


Mr. Taylor, the 


author of the accompanying article, has no doubt that the tend- 


ency is in this direction and makes it very plain that careful 
study of transportation rates and periods as a factor in deter- 
mining the location of a textile mill is highly desirable. 

Freight rates and periods have been generally regarded as a 
comparatively unimportant factor in textile costs, yet they played 
a vital part in the decline of New England as a shoe manufac- 


turing center. 


If present rate boosting tendencies are to be 


realized then the advantageous location of mills in relation to 


sources of raw material supply and to the principal markets for 
their manufactures will be of decided importance. 





indicated the purpose to establish dis- 
tance rate schedules for rail hauls. 

The desire of the Middle West to 
secure a rate basis to and from the 
South equal to the eastern basis, is 
liable, if secured, to change not only 
the level to the south from the east, 
but to also change many of the sched- 
ules now prevailing in the South and 
in the Middle West 

Shippers and railroads all over the 
country are discontented with the 
present freight rate structures, some 
of both the carriers and shippers 
endeavoring to eradicate improper 
and erroneous variations and others 
to secure advantage. 


Present Sites Obsolete? 


Recent adjustments in freight rates 
and the attitude of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in their decis- 
ions, seem to indicate that the fu- 
ture structure of freight rate sched- 
ules will be on a basis of distance 
mileage, either country-wide or on 
some determined zone system. The 
strict application of either of these 





a scientific freight rate basis, many 
present industrial plants now serving 
the entire country will find it difficult 
to compete successfully with manu- 
facturers located in the centre of the 
market zones, until such time as the 
trade is adjusted to the new condi- 
tion, which may be many years hence 


Strategical Textile Plant Location 


The same general conditions which 
govern the location of other manu- 
facturing establishments govern tex- 
tiles. Proximity to both raw materials 
and markets are essential for the 
greatest possible saving in both trans- 
portation costs and transit periods. A 
location, however, most suitable for 
one style of cotton fabrication would 
not be most economical for another. 
A spinning mill located in the cotton 
belt whose yarn market is in the East 
is no more economically located in 
the South than is the spinner in New 
England, whose market is likewise in 
New England. On the contrary, a 
mill weaving ginghams, tire fabric 
or any finished product ready for use, 


whose trade is country wide, is mu 
more economically located in the co 
ton belt than elsewhere, particular!) 
if reasonably near to the centre 
population. Finishing plants, |i! 
wise, may be most profitably loca 
close to the grey cloth mills and 
near as possible to the finished go 
markets. 

A textile plant in the South has t 
advantage over a similar enterprise 
in New England of from 30 to 60 
points in the purchase price of cotton 
and of about 30 per cent in fuel costs 
as a result of cheaper transportation. 
It has a shorter transit period on raw 
material, which means a saving oi 
interest on the investment and vives 
it an advantage in following a falling 
cotton market. It has a shorter tran- 
sit period to the Middle Western mar- 
kets, and there is a saving to the 
customer in transportation costs, all 
of which should aid in merchandising 
and result in a little swifter capital 
turnover. 

Economy in operation will continue 
as an essential feature of manufac- 
ture and will possibly be a little more 
necessary in the future than in the 
past few years. 

Many economists agree that the 
long-time curve of advancing com- 
modity prices that terminated with 
the boom of 1919-20 will be followed 
by a long-time curve of declining 
prices, and that the opportunities for 
making big profits by anticipating 
needs will be much more limited than 
when the general trend of values was 
upward. This prediction may or may 
not prove true, but it is evident that 
only through the strictest conserva- 
tion and economy for the next several 
years may the wealth destroyed by 
war be replaced. Conservation of 
transit periods, of savings in car 
miles and savings in needless trans- 
portation costs, must result in econo- 
mies worthy of consideration and 
thought. 


New England’s Shoe Industry 

Customs and practices surrounding 
the purchase of cotton, fuel and mill 
supplies, more often fix prices 
“landed” than otherwise and _ hide 
costs for the transportation of these 
articles. Although, in times of good 
profits, transportation costs are less 
obvious than in lean periods, there is 
no time when a manufacturer caf 
afford to pay more than his compet! 
tor for the carriage of either ma 
terials or products. Several years 
ago the boot and shoe industry 
New England failed to recognize 
transportation costs as an item 0! 
merchandising with the result tha‘ 
some of the then large jobbing houses 
of St. Louis became manufacturers 
Proximity to raw material and fin 

(Continued on page 399) 
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Model Thirty 6” traverse cone about 34 regular size 


The Foster Cone of Knitting yarn is more than a package of yarn wound on a 
tapered cone base. The lay of each coil of yarn. ‘The progressively increasing 
taper as the cone builds up. The concave and convex ends and all distinctive 
Foster features have been developed to overcome a previous knitting defect, im- 


prove the quality of the knit goods or secure more economical operation of the 
knitting machine. 





The high development of present day knitting economy is closely linked with the 
development of the Foster Cone. 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
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MANOMET MILLS NO 4 


Tire Yarns and Cord 
Tire Fabrics 


MANOMET MILLS 
New Bedford, Mass. 


MANOMET MILLS N° 3 ARGOKET A MILLS N°|.and2, | 
Medium and Heayy Combed Cotton Yarns. Medium and Heavy Combed Cotton Yarns 


NONQUITT SPINNING CO. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Fine Combed Cotton Yarns. 








NASHAWENA MILLS 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Fine Combed Cotton Cloth. 





KATAMA MILLS. THE CALHOUN MILLS. 
Lawrence Mass., Tire Fabrics Calhoun Falls, S.C. Cotton Goods inGray 


The William WhitmanQCo., Inc., is the sole selling Agent 
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ARLINGTON MILLS. 
Lawrence, Mass., Worsted Cloth and Commission Combing. 














MONOMAC SPINNING CO. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Worsted & Merino Yarns. 
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ACADIA MILLS 
Lawrence Mass., Dyed, Bleached 
Mercerized, Combed Yarns. 
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At Left Multi-Story Weaving Mill. At Right 4-Story Dye House. The Bridge connecting them is 1000 ft. long. 


Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills 


INCORPORA TID 
Lanville, Virginia 


New York Office and Salesroom: 56 Worth St. 


Manufacturers of 


STANDARD COTTON FABRICS 


for the Jobbing and Cutting Trade 


A 


Dan River 27" Dress Ginghams Security 32" Ginghams—Ideal line Yarn 28" Chambrays 


Riverside 27" Plaids—-Golden Rule 28" Chambrays—Defiance 28" Chambrays 


[oan River Bleached and Brown Wide Sheetings, Sheets and Pillow Cases 
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Another View of the New No. 8 Weaving Mill (Shown Above) 








Hopeful Attitude Toward Cotton Goods Future 


Possibilities of Higher Fabric Prices Based on Developments in Raw Material Lead to Speculation as to Reaction 
of the Buyer and Its Effect Upon the Statistical Situation—Question of the Future Development 


We Ee 


All 


HE year 1922 in retrospect does 

not furnish cause for particu- 
lar repinings. While the first 
quarter of the year was a 
period during which manufacturers 
ind sellers infrequently saw the re- 
turn of a new dollar for an old one 
and perhaps more frequently wit- 
nessed actual losses on transactions, 
this situation resolved itself before 
the middle of the year into a period 
oi fair returns and increasing profits 
as the year closed. And yet those en- 
eaged in the distribution of cotton 
goods are prone to regard the year 
as disappointing on the whole and to 
look forward to 1923 as holding in 
store more of satisfaction and less of 
worry and apprehension than were in 
evidence in the twelve months pre- 
ceding. Last year witnessed an ap- 
preciation in cotton prices from 18 
to 28 cents. This rise was not a 
steady one, for there were radical 
fluctuations both up and down. Such 
movements in raw material are not 
calculated to make for certainty in 
piece goods prices, but rather for de- 
cided uncertainty as to what may 
transpire. Especially they were not 
conducive to a steady policy in re- 


CENTS 
PER .B 


of Geographical Importance of the Industry 


spect to the purchase of cotton. In 
fact, the situation during much of the 
year was not conducive to anticipating 
requirements for raw material and in 
a good many cases manufacturers 
were not covered on the contracts for 
goods which they had taken, with a 
sufficient supply of cotton. 


Possible Cotton Future 

Today the majority of manufactur- 
ers are long on raw material. They 
have bought their supply to cover 
contracts in hand and in certain cases 
have anticipated. It is a question 
whether many have cotton to last be- 
yond the first of May based on a 
full capacity of their mills, although 
there are those who are of the opin- 
ion that there would be little specula- 
tion in buying considerably ahead of 
this date. These authorities natur- 
ally are of the opinion that the statis- 
tical situation warrants the belief in 
a decided scarcity of raw cotton and 
a material squeeze in prices which 
will elevate their level inordinately. 
On the other hand, there is the feel- 
ing that if the first acreage report of 
the year should show a material in- 
crease in the amount planted, the ef- 
fect would be decidedly repressive 












and cotton would fall perpendicularly. 
Also there is the question to be decid- 
ed as to whether history will repeat 
itself in a falling off of demand dur- 
ing the latter part of March and 
April. There are authorities who de- 
clare that St. Patrick’s Day has so 
often marked the limit of active busi- 
ness for the season that the same pro- 
cedure will be followed this year and 
that any activity which may be ex- 
perienced in the early part of the 
year cannot be expected to continue 
after the middle of March. 


The fulfillment of this prophecy, 
however, is likely to depend in large 
measure upon the attitude of the buy- 
er toward present and possible prices 
for piece goods. If the market on 
manufactured cottons is affected 
strongly bya rapid increase in the 
level of cotton it is very possible that 
demand will be decidedly restricted, 
and that there will be a back swing 
to prices that will more than offset 
any advance which may take place as 
a result of the rise in cotton. It is 
realized that there is a point beyond 
which the distribution of cotton 


goods will be materially curtailed. 
What this point is no one is prepared 
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to say nor how far the market can go 
before a possible repetition of the 
buyers’ strike of I920 and 1921 is 
realized. 
Possibilities of Speculation 

On the other hand it is appreciated 
that there are possibilities in the 
present situation and in that of the 
near future for a runaway market. 
Last year the merchandise situation 
was such as to have warranted a 
much larger volume of purchasing on 
the part of buyers than was realized. 
And yet comparatively few bought 
beyond actual requirements and their 
course was marked generally by con- 
servatism. Undoubtedly had the low 
prices existing in the first quarter of 
the year been taken advantage of in 
a speculative way large profits would 
have been realized, but almost in- 
variably buyers contented themselves 
by supplying their needs for a very 
moderate distance ahead and fore- 
went the possible abnormal profits 
that might have been realized on 
large stocks. With this situation in 
the background it remains to be seen 
whether buyers will take a more lib- 
eral stand on purchases and, viewing 
the possibilities of higher price levels, 
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DUNEAN MILL 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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ALL COMBED FANCIES—COTTON and SILK MIXED FABRICS 
YARN DYED SHIRTINGS. ETC. | 
FINE COMBED YARNS 





51,000 Spindles 1,200 Looms 


i PB. Stevens & Co.., New York City 


| 
93 Thomas Street 
: SOLE SELLING AGENTS 
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coimmit themselves for extensive 
ints. 


wil 
am 

It will be remembered that one 
the 


of 
principal reasons for the disas- 


trous smash of 1921 was the specu- 
lative buying of irresponsible oper- 
ators, many of whom were new Rich- 
monds in the fieldand whose unfamil~ 
jarity With the game caused them to 
throw overboard lines of goods which 


they had bought when the market be- 


gan to go against them. This brought 
about a competition of merchandise 
which had been sold by first hands 
against further operations by this 
cass of seller. It would seem that 
the lesson had been learned and that 
any repetition of this procedure 
would be impossible. Indeed it has 


appeared of late that steps have been 


taken in certain quarte rs to prevent 


just such character of buying. While 
sellers are anxious to distribute as 
large a proportion of their product as 
an be legitimately disposed of they 


scrutinizing credits very carefully 
and are not allowing buyers whose 
indicate il- 
character ot operations to 
the market for larg 
addition 
ot 


past performances any 


egitimate 


ne inte 


quan- 


s. In there also 


1S 


in 
the 
withdraw 


idence late 


a tendency 
to 


on 
art of manufacturers 
nes rather than to sell their product 
further than they are covered 
their material. One of the 
the present high 
yt cotton, irrespective of the 

elief in a 


raw 


asons for 


elven 
comparative shortage ot 
contract 
manufacturers has 
In other words, a gt od 
manufacturers while beng long 


p is that cotton on mn 


e hands of not 


illed 


on, as far as contracts are con 
rned, have not vet decided as to 
price they will name on thes¢ 


ts and it is believed that spec 
e interests knowing this have 


en able to keep up the market. This 

her cause for behef that prices 

n goods must be maintained 
level of costs cannot be re 

is particularly favorable to 


ISS ke \ els. 


The Strike and Its Effect 


strike New England 
ills which began about the first of 


ebry 


lhe among 


lary 


in a wage reduction of 20 


cent. in Rhode Island plants and 
vhich spread to other manufacturing 
‘enters with the of Fall 
nd New Bedford, has had a 
videspread influence upon the market 
1 upon the of manufactur 
‘ss After months or more of 
the strikers went back prac 
lly on their terms and the 
lated reduction was never in 
\lso the contention for short- 
of labor was substantially 
by the strikers. The effect has 
ried. There are those who 
had the large aggregate of 


exception 
iver 


action 
S1X 


own 


chit involved been operating to 
ac during the period of the 
rike situation in certain lines 
go" would have been far less 
ilthy than has been the case dur- 
< the vear. This statement applies 
ticularly to dress ginghams, which 
though in a healthy statistical posi- 


jected and others are rumored 
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tion before the labor difficulties broke 
out gave evidence of more or less ac- 
cumulations which might have les- 
sened the satisfaction of manufactur- 
ers with the situation and might have 
caused buyers to refrain from opera- 
tions. The elimination of certain of 
the more prominent gingham mills 
gave an opportunity to southern man- 
ufacturers to dispose of their prod- 
ucts on a favorable basis and the 
market continued strong and in the 
seller's favor. Jobbers have com- 
plained for a long time about the 1m- 
possibility of delivery of 
ginghams at a period which would 
enable them distribute this mer 
chandise to their customers 1n a Sat 
istactory It very 
‘hat had the supply of ginghams been 


securing 
to 


way. is possibl 
up to normal their contention would 
have received very serious considera 
tion from manufacturers. With the 
supply limited, producers 
have been 


however, 


more or less independent 


and there has been a disregard ot 
buyers’ contentions 

The situation on napped goods was 
even more affected by the withdrawal 
of machinery on 
The result 


iobbe rs” 


this class of goods 


that stocks in 
hands have been limited to a 


has been 


degree and it is the general belief u 
the selling market that distributors 
have gone into the new year with 


smaller amount of napped goods on 


hand than in a good many years 


Competition of the South 


One of the principal subjects which 
has the minds of cotton 
manufacturers throughout the cow 


1 
engaged 


try during the year has been the ques 
tion of the competition 
from southern mills and the possible 
removal of certain manufacturing 
units from New England to the south 
ern territory 


increasing 


Much _ irresponsibl 


talk has been heard regarding the 
probable outcome of conditions is 
they have developed so far and 

they are likely to develop. It is im 
possible in a review of this char 
acter to go into details affecting the 
situation pro and con. There is no 


doubt of the impossibility of removing 
the New England cotton goods indus- 
trv bodily into another territory. In 
vestment is too large and the inter 
ests involved too extensive and com 
plicated to make it impracticable to 
consider such a move. At the same 
time, the belief is growing in a good 
many quarters that the next year or 
two are likely to witness a compar- 
atively small increase in the capacity 
of New England textile plants and 
that the growth of the industry is to 
be in the South. This growth may 
not be along the lines of complete 
plants to be erected comprising inde- 
pendent units, but may be confined to 
additions to corporations 
with enlargements of particular de- 
partments which may be conducted 
favorably as well in the South as in 
the North. For instance, the south- 
ern development to date shows most 
vividly the possibilities of new bleach- 
ing and finishing plants of which a 
fair number have already been pro- 
This 


existing 


means that the variety of fabrics pro 
duced in the southern territory is to 
be expanded and that it is no longer 
to be known as the section where the 
coarse, unfinished fabrics are in great 
preponderance. Another development 
which seems to be proven by the an- 
nouncement of future plans is the in 


stallation of weaving machinery in 


yarn mills, especially those operating 
on the finer numbers. 
This would mean that th 


lis charac 
ter of product will be converted in 
the South the profits accruing 
from this process will be realized by 
southern 1 


and 


manufacturers 
to them by the 


rather than 


lost necessitv of con 
fining their operations to the spinning 
of the material 


woven fabrics 


which into 


enters 

he competition between the North 
and South is not only based on labor 
conditions, but more particularly on 
the of The advan 
tage which the southern manufacturer 
has had in a 54 week as 


to 52 hour week of the 


question hours 


to 60 hour 
iwainst the 48 


Handicaps to 
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New England manufacturer has been 
one of the principal 


Iactors in in 
ducing the latter to look into the pos 
sibilities of transferring at least a 
portion of their operations to the 


South. Southern manufacturers real 


ize the possibilities of increased ma 


chinery capacity in the South, inclu 


ing the possible scarcity of labor as a 
result 


ot 


increased demand, also the 
unionizing of operatives and the de 
velopment of a situation combining as 
many handicaps as those currently 


experienced by northern manufactur 


ers. It is impossible to tell just how 
far the exodus to the South will de 
velop. Much depends on the possi 


bilities of legislation and of labor 


sup 
ply 


lhe increasing satisfaction with 
southern goods, however, will, it is 


believed, lead to a more or 
tinuous chang. 


less con 

toward higher-priced 
lines in the North, but 
to a development in the South towar 
certain of 


be fore 


and exclusive 


classes merchandise that 
made to a 


large extent in southern plants 


have never been 


Export Trade 





Rising Values of Domestic Goods, Untoward Financial and Com- 
mercial Conditions Abroad Restrictive Factors 


PROSPEC lS at the beginning of 

the year tor an enlargement of an 
export trade in textiles do not appear 
particularly cheerful. ‘The 


good many 


year 1922 
dithicul 


ties and handicaps for those engaged 


was beset with a 


in the development of export trade 
and ; 


1923 gives tew signs ot 
Lhere al 
the underlying belief 
that conditions abroad will eventually 
compose themselves and that with the 
settlement of international complica 
tions markets for 


will again resume 


any 


inarked improvement is 
ways, of course, 


\merican textiles 


proportions of sat 
isfactory character and opportunities 
for material development. At the mo 
ment, however, conditions abroad are 
far from encouraging and in fact seem 
to be about as bad as could be imag 
ined. It is recognized that foreign 
markets are bare of merchandise for 
the most part and once there is ability 
to buy the vacuum to be filled is of 
such extent that the prospect of ex- 


porting goods will be materially en- 
hanced. 


Rising Prices a Handicap 


lhrough the latter part of 1922, and 
particularly at the moment, 


the oft advancing prices 


present 
factor tor 
cotton goods has reacted unfavorably 
upon a free distribution of such gnod 


in foreign channels 


There has always 
been the complaint by exporters that 
it was difficult to do on 
\merican goods because quotations 
uncertain and their continu 
ance at a specific level not to be relied 
upon. In this respect the situation 
differs from that in England espe- 
cially, where stability and continuity 
are the distinguishing characteristics 
of export prices. With an increasing 
domestic demand during the last few 
months and with 


business 


were 


SO 


more or less con 


stant advance in raw material, this 
objection on the part of the exporter 
has been particularly prominent and 
the market has been corresponding] 
affected. Such a situation will con 
tinue American exports will b: 
handicapped just so long as domestic 
manutacturers fail to set aside a cer 
tain proportion of their product for 
the filling of export requirement: 
Such procedure is not likely as lon: 
as the domestic . 


and 


trade continues to 
take the full quota of goods produced. 
It remains for a period of slack de 
mand to demonstrate the feasibility 
of such a course, with a possible ac 
cumulation of stock that may be set 
aside for export demand to be moved 
at a profit when conditions justify. 


Loss of China Market 


[here has been a gradual but de 
cided diminution in the business done 
with China over an extended period, 
but the history of 1922 marks prob 
ably the largest loss in trade with that 
country which has ever been experi- 
enced. Many have been the predic- 
tions in the past that the China market 
was eventually to be lost to the Amer 
ican manufacturer, but it would seem 
as though this prophecy had been well 
nigh realized, and that the future holds 
little prospect of recuperation. In 
ternal unrest and demoralization have 
heen prime factors in decreasing the 
import trade of China on textiles from 
all countries, in which America has 
shared proportionately to other com 
petitors. Recent reports hold out a 
certain amount of encouragement for 
improvement of conditions in the in 
terior, making it possible to guarantee 


the delivery of merchandise from 
Shanghai. During the prolonged 
period of civil strife robber bands 


have vied with one another to secure 
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possession ot the shipments inland, 
with the result that there was no as- 
surance at any time that orders of 
merchants throughout the country 
would ever be filled. In spite, how- 
ever, of the possibilities of such im- 
provement there is little encourage- 
ment therein for the increase in 
demand for American goods. The 
Chinaman usually sells what he has 
and if demand for an American 
brand which is not in stock 1s received 
the attempt is made to substitute other 
samples from some of his own brands, 
advising the buyer that the old chop 
is not to be had and that new selec- 
tions must be made. If the order is 
filled with such new chops, the value 
if the old is practically lost. 


America’s Reputation Endangered 
fhis leads to a condition of prac- 
tical elimination of American goods. 
So far as can be learned practically 
nothing in the way of American sheet- 
ings is in the hands of Chinese job- 
bers in Shanghai. At least, the quan- 
tity is so negligible that orders cannot 
be filled even if received. If, as men- 
tioned above, requests from the in- 
terior are met with the substitution of 
English or Japanese goods, the Amer- 
ican chops will be permanently dis- 
placed and the prospect of their re- 
establishment will be very doubtful. 
To overcome this situation requests 
have been made in a number of cases 
by prominent piece goods factors in 
Shanghai that a small amount of well- 
known brands of American goods be 
consigned to China to be sold on a 
parity with existing prices for other 
lines. The purpose of this suggestion 
is to keep the American chops before 
the Chinaman so that when renewed 
buying takes place he will not have 
forgotten the character of the goods 
and the descriptive brand and will 
turn again to the purchase of do- 
mestic fabrics. To do this means an 
actual loss on all such consignments 
estimated as at least 20 per cent. below 
prices quoted today. This proposition 
has not met with favorable response 
irom sellers in the local market who 
prefer to lose the advantage they now 
have of a slight preference in price on 
account of the favorable market for 
their chops, because of unwillingness 
to undergo the loss that will be sus- 
tained. The results of such an atti- 
tude on the part of domestic manu- 
facturers are well known in certain 
ther export markets and it would 
seem as though they would be similar 
in China and that the foothold of 
\merican cotton goods will be abso- 
lutely lost to this country. Exchange 
is unfavorable to the purchase of 
\merican goods and the possibility of 
loing business at the moment is nil. 
Fit! exchange must advance or 
Japanese and even Chinese 
goods must advance for contracts to 
he made. Chinese authorities declare 
uld have been possible to have 
racted for a regular monthly sup- 
' American goods of very satis- 





English, 


proportions if prices had been 
is those quoted by local mills 
iglish and Japanese manufac- 


‘urers, hut the possibilities of competi- 
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lun in the future are small, they de- 
clare, and the positive prophecy is 
made that unless something radical is 
done along the lines mentioned above 
American chops will soon be unknown 
and American goods will be eliminated 
from the China market. 


Chinese Mill Development 

A year ago in these columns it was 
stated that one of the most tavorable 
prospects in China was the develop- 
ment of local mill construction. his 
prophecy has been fulfilled to a certain 
extent during the year and the pros- 
pects of much greater development 
would appear bright. The status of 
native mills controlled in large part 
by English or Japanese capital has 
been eminently satisfactory. Large 
dividends have been paid and enlarge- 
ments have been made to existing 
plants, as well as new ones erected. 
There is no doubt that this develop- 
ment has had a marked etfect upon 
the imports of cotton goods into the 
country. Of course, it will take some 
time before the capacity ot 
mills will be sufficient to satisfy the 
requirements of the immense Chinese 
population. So far the 
fabrics made has not been extensive, 
but with the purchasing capacity of 
the country reduced to a minimum by 
internal political troubles, floods, 
famine, etc., there is no great demand 
for a wide extent of cotton goods 
and only the cheapest qualities can 
be moved. 

However, with the prospect of 1m 
proved financial and commercial con- 
ditions the outlook for further devel- 
opment of native mills has apparently 
been regarded as worthy of investi 
gation and experiment. As far as 
this country is concerned, not only 
has this investigation been made and 
the idea adversely considered, but in 
one instance positive developments 
under way with the prospect of 
large development in the near future 
The outstanding corporation that has 
been formed as a subsidiary of the 
Chinese Industries, Inc., and known 
as the Universal Textile Corporation, 
comprises important domestic manu 
facturing units, including cotton, tex 
tile machinery and dyestuff manufac 
turers, who have already taken steps 
to increase the mill capacity of China, 
the control being in the hands of 
Americans, but with the co-operation 
of important China interests. Favor- 
able legislation to the development of 
activities of this character has been 
passed and with the backing of the 
interests mentioned the possibilities 
of native production seem almost un- 
limited. What will be the eventual 
outcome remains to be seen, but it 
would appear as though the total im 
port of cotton goods into China will 
become gradually less and less as the 
native mill units increase in number 
and size. 


Selling Methods Change 
Just before the close of 1921 an 
event occurred that has had its influ 
ence upon business in the Red Sea, 
East Africa and India throughout th: 
ear 
as a development of the current vear 


native 


variety ot 


are 


1922 and will doubtless’ continue 


At the time above mentioned the an 
nouncement was made of a disastrous 
failure of an export house which de 
veloped a large business with these 
markets, but evidently had 
overreached itself in the attempt to 
become the outstanding figure in the 
export trade. While the 
fhnancial troubles connected 


which 


develop 
menis of 
with this concern disclosed unethical 
practices and procedure that bordered 
on the criminal, the original plan, as 
viewed in retrospect, appears to have 
Had the members of the 
firm in question been content to see 


been sound. 


their business increase legitimately, 
the relations of America this 
part of the world, as far as cotton 
goods are concerned, would probably 
The 
results of speculative commitments on 
merchandise destined for these ports 


with 


be today decidedly satisfactory 


meant not only an accumulation of 
stocks in Aden and other centers of 
piece goods distribution, but likewise 
spelled one of the disastrous 
experiences for selling agents in this 
market that has ever been their lot 
lhe final result has been the for 
mation of a company which primarily 
was organized to liquidate the stocks 
in these markets, but which has de 
veloped a direct business with re 


most 


sponsible parties in the Red Sea 
practically on a consignment basis. 


The distributor is said to be of such 
size and his financial status so satis 
factory that the future of this busi 
ness may be very sizable. Whether a 
consignment proposition could be 
worked out in other directions to de 
velop an export trade is questionable, 
for everything depends upon the 
credit standing of consignees. As in 
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the attempt on the part of the China- 
man to develop business of this char- 
acter, it is believed it is likely to prove 
abortive in the majority of instances. 


South America and Cuba 


Business with South America has 


been more or less spasmodic during 
the year. There has been nothing 


regular about the demand tor goods 
and yarn, although the aggregate 
shipment of merchandise to Latin 


America has been a very important 
part of the export business of the 
year. Development of the yarn busi- 


ness has not panned out as satisfac 
torily as could be desired. Buyers 
have unwilling to follow the 
market up and doubtless competition 
from England and_ possibly from 
Japan has been effective in limiting 
the volume of orders. The financial 
situation here also has not been con- 
ducive to a large volume of business, 
while crop conditions have also inter- 


fered with the free passage of goods. 


been 


Cuba is far from normal; nor is 
there a complete settlement of the 
obligations of Cuban merchants for 


\merican merchandise. While stocks 
are more or less liquidated, there is 
still a far larger amount of goods on 
hand in Cuba than could be desired 
and it may be a long time before nor- 
mal conditions again apply. Here 
also crop conditions have played and 
continue to play an important part in 
the lack of expansion of American 
trade. While a fair volume of mer- 
chandise has gone to the Philippines 
during the year, it is by no means of 
record proportions and stocks are not 
particularly low. Competition is also 
felt here from English manufacturers. 


The Year in English Cottons 





Some Improvement on 1921, but Conditions Still Very Unsatis- 
factory in Lancashire’s Industry 


By Frederick W. Tattersall 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 

SE ROUGe in some respects the 
conditions in the Lancashire 
cotton were better during 
the last vear than in 1921, the trade 
remained in a state of de 
There marked in- 
crease in the shipments of yarn and 
cloth to foreign outlets and the home 
The 


however, was not suffices 


industry 


as a whol« 


pression. was a 


trade was fairly encouraging. 
trade done, 
ent to keep all the spindles and looms 
at work, and unemployment 
rampant. There were 
when signs of a definite revival of de- 
mand but the 
buying movement was not maintained, 


was 
Occasions 
showed themselves, 


and immediately spinners and manu 


facturers tried to secure remunera 
tive prices, customers withdrew from 
the market. 

There was considerable anxiety 
with regard to future supplies of raw 
cotton, especially towards the end of 
the vear. The conditions which pre 
vailed in the New York 
pool markets were 


speculative 


and Liver- 
favorable to 
operations, and 


doubtedly legitimate 


un- 


traders were ad 


versely affected by the work of gam- 
blers. month to month there 
was nervousness as to financial diffi- 
culties, 


From 


numerous failures 
Trouble of this kind was 
largely to depreciation in the 
value of goods, the drop in foreign 
exchange and the 
abroad to accept deliveries 
It is feared 
that difficulties in this connection are 
not vet over, and it may be said that 
numerous firms that were in a strong 


and were 
recorde d. 
due 
rates, retusal of 
dealers 


against old contracts. 


financial position a couple of years 
ago are now experiencing much dif- 
ficulty in keeping their heads above 
the water 

Last January the trade depression 
was exceedingly acute. In the early 
spring a distinct improvement in de- 


mand showed itself and the Man- 
chester market continued more active 
up to about the end of July. A 


slacker state of affairs was then met 


with which was put down partly to 


the holiday season of the year In 
September, however, the Near East- 
ern political crisis had a most vital 
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eect upon traders, and business was 
sught to a standstill. The striking 
> in raw cotton prices a little later 
blocked progress as buyers refused 
pay the advances required by sell- 

»f yarn and cloth. 


Irregular Cloth Demand 


‘ompared with 1921 the experience 
manufacturers of cloth was rather 
better. The conditions in the Man- 
chester market, however, were far 
from favorable and it was hard work 
most firms to prevent serious 
The Board of Trade returns, 
however, show distinctly larger ship- 
ments and undoubtedly in many re- 
spects the demand was more encour- 
When the question of prices 
is considered, however, there was 
nothing good to be said. The busi- 
done was not. sufficient to 
strengthen the position of makers, 
with the result that buyers were able 
to obtain goods at prices which 
showed a loss, or only just covered 
the cost of production. On several 
casions a buying movement came 
to an end when there were indica- 
tions of sellers getting into a stronger 
position and being able to enforce 
remunerative terms for contracts. 
Last January it was estimated that 
nearly half the looms in Lancashire 
were standing idle for want of work. 
(he depression was very acute. In 
February inquiry broadened and 
wing to producers booking more 
ders there was an increase in 
iroduction and less unemployment 
‘mong the operatives. The better 
lemand kept up fairly well, and 
luring the summer it looked as 
though a definite turn in the state 
t trade had taken place. By the 
nd of July about 90 per cent. 
of the looms were working and in 
‘ertain sections of manufacture em- 
ployers were booking orders 
profit. 


osses, 


iging. 


ness 


at a 
A quieter feeling then set in 
ind the slacker state of affairs was 
intensified by the political news from 
the Near East. Since then manufac- 
turers as a body have lost ground and 
luring the last couple of months there 
has been a tendency for more ma- 
‘hinery to stand idle. 


Position in India 
is impossible to exaggerate the 
of the India market 
manufacturers, and if 
business for that part of the world 
s not healthy, the industry cannot be 


portance 
incashire 


to 


active. Demand during the last 
twelve months was very irregular. 
\n improvement, however, was re- 


‘orded in the buying compared with 
A very favorable development 


was the damping down of political 
unrest. The prosecution and sen- 
ter of Gandhi, the agitator, un- 


tedly relieved the situation to a 


sTeat extent. Fewer attempts were 
n to boycott English cloths. 


was an improvement in the 

trade of India and the bal- 

ur f trade for several months was 

in her favor. 

With regard to the several outlets 
ece goods the most encouraging 

hews came to hand from Calcutta and 


ext ot 
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although buying was irregular a very 
fair business was done. Dealers in 
Bombay were slow to recover from 
the slump in prices and much diffi- 
culty was experienced by Manchester 
merchants in effecting satisfactory ar- 
rangements relating to the taking up 
of goods against old contracts. <A 
useful business was done for Madras 
and a fair turnover reported 
from time to time for Karachi. 


The China Market 
Shipments of piece goods to China 
during the last year were larger 


was 


than 
in 1921 but buying was very patchy. 
A fairly substantial business 
done last February but in a_ few 
weeks leading operators appeared to 
have satisfied their wants and fur- 
ther purchasing was checked by the 
unsettled political situation. For sev- 
eral months the demand in standard 
makes was very disappointing but 
fairly steady buying took place in 
fancies. 

Towards the end of the year ad- 
vices from Shanghai improved, and 
there seems to be a possibility of a 
revival of demand before long. 


The Home Trade 


Most of the home trade houses had 
a moderate year. A better state of 
affairs. prevailed in the spring, but 
during the summer owing to the un- 
favorable weather, clearances in light 
fancy materials did not come up. to 
expectations, and some firms were 
landed with rather heavy stocks. Con- 
sidering the amount of unemployment 
in the leading industries of the coun- 
try, the home trade did not do badly 
by any means. Manufacturers re- 
ported a fairly healthy demand dur- 
ing the autumn and clearances in the 
retail establishments were fairly en- 
couraging. Calico printers and 
bleachers were not able to run all 
their machinery but they secured re- 
munerative prices for the work done. 

The following table gives the ex- 


Was 


ports of cotton cloth from (Great 
Britain for the last ten years 
Yards £ 
MOM sss cursiacys 7,075, 252,000 97,775,855 
Reiki conve 5,735,744,500 79,175,171 
TOUR occu s oc « 4,748,452,900 64,691,828 
Pe Stax onasas 5, 254,222,700 88,787,890 
| es 4,978, 237,900 112,810,497 
WOES occ ak ss -- $,699,252,300 138,515,962 
WIG cis dues 3,528,756,500 178,955,948 
Square yards 
SOM 5s e<5 4,435,405, 000 315,717,631 
TORN 0s. 2,902,659,000 137,168,336 
1982..... 4,181,176, 300 142,415,686 
The following is a list of cloth 
quotations during the last twelve 
months on particular dates: 
32 in. 36 in. 38 in. 39 In. 
Printers Shirtings Shirtings Shirtings 
116 yds 76 yds 38 yds 37% yds. 
16x16 19x19 18x16 16x15 
32s & 50s 328 &40s 101b 8% Ib 
1922 s. d s. 4d Se: <¢ Ss  <& 
Jan. 6.. 30 6 30 0 19 0 17 6 
Feb. 3. 28 6 28 0 17 9 16 6 
Mch. 3. 28 0 33. 6 17 3 16 © 
bat. %.. 99 <2 29 6 1% 6 16 3 
May 5.. 29 3 29 0 16 9 16 3 
June 2.. 31 0 29 «9 17.9 16 6 
July 7. 32 0 31 6 18 6 17 0 
Aug. 4. 31 6 30 6 17 9 16 9 
Sept. 1. 32 0 32 0 18 0 16 6 
Oct. 6.. 29 9 30 6 18 0 15 9 
Nov. 3.. 30 9 32 6 oe 16 9 
Des. i. S32 33 (0 18 3 16 9 
Dec. 20 30 3 32 9 iss 16 6 


Spinners’ Unsatisfactory Position 

AS 3 of the larger 
trade done during the year in piece 
goods the consumption of yarn in- 
creased. Shipments to foreign out- 
lets were much bigger than in 1921 


consequence 


and owing to there being more activ- 
ity in the weaving districts of North 
and North East Lancashire the con- 
sumption of twist and weft at home 
broadened. From month to month, 
however, the position of spinners was 
anything but satisfactory. There was 
not sufficient trade to enable sellers 
to secure profitable prices for their 
production. Numerous companies ex- 
perienced very and 
throughout the year there was a ten 
dency for more mills to cease paying 
dividends, 


severe losses 


and the average dividends 
announced were smaller than ever 

In all kinds of American yarn the 
demand except on a few occasions 
Users 
purchased from hand to mouth only 
and at no period was there any stimu- 
lation to anticipate 
ments. 
liveries from stocks and, owing to 
numerous spinners pressing sellers, 
users met with no difficulty in ob 
taining supplies at prices which meant 
a loss to the producer, or at figures 
which only just about covered the 
cost of production. In the circum- 
stances there was a tendency for mill 
share values to decline, and quite a 
number of companies were quoted at 
a discount as operators feared further 
calls. 

Speaking generally spinners’ of 
Egyptian yarns did rather better than 
producers of American qualities. 
There was not the same amount.of 
curtailment of production in Bolton 
as in Oldham. The prices which ruled, 
however, for fine yarns were not at 
all satisfactory. Now and again 
business on a freer scale was done 
but buying movements were not of 
long duration. As from the 
Board of Trade returns shipments of 
cotton yarn from Lancashire 
much bigger than in 1921. The im- 
provement was chiefly due to the 
larger exports to Continental coun- 
tries such the Netherlands and 
Germany. Buying for eastern mar- 
kets was patchy. In the summer a 
fairly substantial business was done 
for India and for China, but 
towards the close of the year demand 
was much quieter. 

The following table gives the ex- 


was of a dragging character. 


future require 
It was possible to secure de 


seen 


were 


as 


also 





ports of yarn from Great Britain 
for the past ten years: 
Pounds. £ 
1913 °10,099,000 15.906.291 
1914 178,496,800 11,973,236 
1915 188,169,200 10,314,904 
1916 AS 72,170,600 13,428,897 
1917 133,151,300 16,695,194 
1918 21,389,140 
1919 33,911,554 
1920 47,585,814 
1921 145,904,900 23,928,459 
1922 201,220,800 26,436,489 
The following is a list of cotton 
and yarn quotations for the past 
twelve months: 
> a5 
Sie Oss 
by m4 SEgyp 
s=2 American Yarnse § te tian 
Sas —— $, Yarn 
SUE 32's 40's 50's#Gm 60's 
OS¢Twist Weft Weftog, so Twist 
d. d. d da d d. 
Jan 6.. 11.39 18% 17% 21% 21.60 30 
Feb. Biss 9.70 17 16 19% 16.25 27 
March 3.. 10.28 17 16% 19% 17.00 26% 
April 7.. 10.60 18 17 20 17.50 27 
May 5.. 11.15 18% 17% 20% 17.75 27 
June _2.. 12.18 19% 18% 21% 19.25 29 
July 7.. 13.65 21 20% 23 20.00 30 
Aug 4 13.16 19% 19% 22% 18.00 28% 
Sept 1 13.80 20% 19% 22% 18.99 28% 
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Oct. 6 12,52 19% 19 22 17.15 28 

Nov 3 14.66 21 20% 23% 17.75 28 
Dec 1 14.79 21% 20% 23% 18.25 28% 
Dec. 20 15.08 20% 20 23% 17.80 27% 

Cotton Mill Shares 

hroughout the year there was a 
tendency for spinning companies to 
reduce their dividends and there was 
a steady decline in the average 


amount distributed to shareholders. 
Comparatively few mills are now ina 
position to pay any dividend at all 
and more cases are being mentioned 
of concerns being in financial diffi- 
culties. The following is a repre- 
sentative table of mill com- 
panies showing the drop during th. 
year in the value of the shares. In 
each case the shares are of the nomi- 
nal value of t1 with 10/- called up. 


cotton 


Jan. 4, Dec. 13 


Company 1922. 1922 Fall. 
ada a s.d 
Arkwright (Rochdale) se « 2 9 
Boundary (Oldham). a ¢ - 2 38 20 
Cairo (Oldham)... 70 5 3 .e 
Delta (Oldham) §0 2 4% 2 T% 
Ena (Atherton) oe 2 8 23 
Fern (Oldham)......... is¢ 7 6 5 6 
Greenacres (Oldham) 76 3 3 4 3 
Hindley Twist (Wigan). 6 3 2 6 = s 
Ivy (Failsworth).. 42 3 0 13 
Lees Brook (Oldham) 80 3 0 5 0 
Malta (Middleton Jct.).. 79 6 9 ee 
Newby (Oldham)...... 40 1 6&6 26 
Oldham Twist (Oldham)12 6 7 9 49 
Parkside (Oldham).....12 6 7 10% 4 7% 
Ram (Oldham)...,..... S8 ¢.8 40 
Stockport (Stockport)... 99 5 3 46 
Townley (Middleton).... $6 6.0 36 
United (Oldham)..... - 93 & 7% 47% 
Wellfield (Rochdale) 580 3.6 16 
Wilton (Radcliffe). 2S 373% T% 
Prospects 


In considering what happened dur- 
ing the last year it must be said that 
among traders there is much disap- 
pointmient at the very small progress 
made in establishing more settled 
conditions in the leading countries of 
the world. The Lancashire cotton 
industry is first and foremost an ex- 
port trade, and spinners and manu- 
facturers cannot do well unless there 
is peace and security abroad. The 
future, therefore, depends to a con- 
siderable extent upon the political de- 
velopments during 1923. If a settle- 
ment of the Near Eastern trouble is 
arranged a big step forward will have 
been made. The countries in that 
part of the world are short of sup- 
plies of manufactured cotton goods. 

The trade outlook in India may be 
described as encouraging, but Lanca- 
shire prices are still much higher than 
in 1914, and the natives are not in a 
position to purchase large quantities 
at current rates. A big business will 
not be done until it is possible to sell 
goods at much lower figures than 
those ruling today. There are hopes 
of China providing an_ increased 
turnover, and recent advices from 
Shanghai have been more favorable. 

Spinners of yarn are very largely 
dependent upon the demand for cloth. 
It is reasonable to anticipate that 
trade will be healthier than during 
1922. Extensive buying may not take 
place, but it is likely that the urgent 
needs of consumers will be sufficient 
to provide more work than at present 
for employers and operatives. A dis- 
couraging feature at the present time, 
however, is finance. Numerous fail- 
ures have taken place during the last 
twelve months and it is feared that 
more cases of difficulties will have 
to be faced in the near future. 
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WAMSUTTA MILLS — 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. j 
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230,000 Spindles 3400 Looms 


Producing the durable and well known fine quality 


Wamsutta Sheets and Pillow Cases 


Wamsutta Percale—Strong Thread—New Bedford—aAll Sizes 


ALSO 


Shirtings, Lawns, Cambrics and Muslins 
and Fine Goods for the Converting Trade 


Carded or Combed—Plain or Fancy—Light or Heavy 
High Quality Yarns 


SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES, FANCIES, PLAIN 
YARNS FINISHED GOODS and SPECIAL FABRICS GREY GOODS 
Sold direct and by Sold by Sold direct by 
R. A. Blythe, Inc. Ridley Watts & Co. Wamsutta Mills 


PHILADELPHIA 44 Leonard St., NEW YORK, N. Y. NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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Results of Foremen Training 





Lowered Costs and Increased Production Follow—Records from 
Mills in the Textile Industry 


By B. M. Nussbaum* 


poe training has been oper- 
ating four or five years now as a 
rly definite movement in American 
industry, and it is time that some 
reckoning be made of its results. 
\urious claims have been made by 
advocates of training, and the re- 
tions of executives to these have 
Some, because the foremen 
training movement was born of the 
stress Of war, have thought it merely 
another of those wartime fads. 
Others have regarded it as an admir- 
able thing in theory, but impossible 
in practise. And soon. This article 
will be concerned entirely with re- 
Nothing will be said of claims, 
methods, or of theories of train- 


I ied. 


sults. 


Ing 


First of all, foremen training has 
increased production. I can cite here 
only a few records, but these are 
typical of many more that might be 
given. In an eastern plant, the head 
department increased output 
from 400 units per man to 7oo. In 
nother plant, an increase of 42 per 
cent. in the departmental production 

a certain division that had been 
ging behind was made. In each 
of these cases, the increase followed 

course of foremen training, and 
he results were credited by the fore- 
men themselves to ideas gained from 
the training. 


fa 


(he vice-president of a southern 
woolen mill recently stated that the 
production of his mill for the current 
week was the largest of any week 
within two years. “And we are 
irning out better work as well,” he 
added. He attributed the increase to 
he improved personnel and methods 
resulting from the course in foreman- 
ship just completed in that mill. 


(he superintendent of an impor- 
tant plant in Aurora, IIl., announced 
recently in the house magazine of his 
‘company that the production effi- 
ciency of his organization had in- 
creased approximately I00 per cent. 
luring the last twelve months as a 
direct result of foremen training. 

In another. Illinois factory, where 

three months’ intensive course in 
loremanship had been given, the pro- 
luction increased 34 per cent. over 
he corresponding period of the 

ious year. An executive of the 
company, in reporting these figures, 
ttributed’ the increase largely to the 
tr foremanship which the plant 
getting as a result of the train- 


» president of a large silk manu- 
iring concern estimates that his 
pany saved $100,000 last year 
gh economies and improve- 
's suggested by employes; and the 
greitest single factor in stimulating 


e-President, 
on. 


Business Cor- 


Training 


the organization to think up these 
suggestions, says the president, was 
the foremen training course, which 
not only bettered the foremanship but 
also quickened the interest and co- 
operation of the entire rank and file. 


Another textile mill, whose name 
I could mention and it would be in- 
stantly recognized by practically 
every executive in the industry, 
came through the depression of 192!- 
1922 in admirable shape, when most 
of its competitors were going part 
time, some of them shut down. And 
the reason for this exceptional condi- 
tion, according to one of the execu- 
tives of the company, was the high 
grade of foremanship which it en- 
joyed as a result of a consistent 
policy of foremen training. No 
specific figures of production records 
were cited, but the executive said 
that because of superior foremanship 
they were able to keep costs down and 
undersell competitors—and thus con- 
tinue business at a fairly normal rate 
when others were struggling to keep 
afloat at all. . 


Keystone of the Structure 


Of course it is not always possible 
to connect an improvement in pro- 
duction directly with foremen train- 
ing. Usually a plant which has a 
program for improving its foremen, 
also has other enlightened policies of 
personnel work, skilled engineering, 
and other factors, all of which must 
be reckoned in any production result. 
3ut very often the enlightenment of 
the foremen is the keystone of the 
whole structure of production effi- 
ciency. Thus, the superintendent of a 
large knitting mill in the Middle 
West recently spoke of the greater 
efficiency of the mill records since the 
foremen had been carried through a 
course of training. The record sys- 
tem was there all the time, but the 
trouble was that the foremen were 
not sympathetic with it. They looked 
upon records as so much red-tape. 
Through the foremen’s course their 
eyes were opened to the practical 
value of records, and the result is the 
present cooperation. 


So too in the matter of labor turn- 
over. We all know that this is an 
expensive luxury, at any time; par- 
ticularly in a time of abnormal condi- 
tions when the mill has the need of 
its most experienced and_ skilled 
operatives and can least spare the 
time and expense of hiring and 
breaking in new ones. The personnel 
manager of an important plant in 
New York stated that labor turnover 
was reduced 50 per cent. following a 
program of foremen training. “ The 
foremen were applying the principles 


of modern man-management to the 
handling of their help,” said this 
executive, “and the result was 


directly reflected in our employment 
records.” 
Definite Results Noted 

While it may not be possible in 
every case of increased production 
to trace the improvement directly to 
improved foremanship, there are cer- 
tain results that directly follow fore- 
men training. In plant after plant, 
wherever a program of foremen 
training has been put over, one or 
more of the following results has 
been noted: Better understanding by 
the foremen of the policies and prob- 
lems of 


the management; greater 
cooperation between foremen and 
brother foremen and between the 


foremen and the general manage- 
ment; a quickened interest on the 
part of the foremen in new ideas and 
methods, and the continuing interest 
of the foremen in improving the 
foremanship of the plant. Each of 
these factors is a direct contributor 
toward operating efficiency and in- 
creased production. In fact, it is fair 
to say that whenever one or more of 
these conditions exists in a plant, the 
effects will sooner or later be re- 
flected in bettered production. 
“Immediately after we had started 
the training,” said the general fore- 
man of an Indiana plant, “I noticed 
a more hearty cooperation among the 
different foremen. They were trying 
to help each other out of their diffi- 
culties to a much greater extent than 
I have ever seen a bunch of foremen 
in a plant of this size. I can also see 
a big difference in the way they 
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The manager of the Indianapolis 
plant of Bemis Bros. Bag Company 
listed the principal results accruing 
to his organization from the foreman- 
ship training as “ greater teamwork, 
better aptitude, more planning of 
work before attempting to do it, 
watching the cost more closely, and 
closer cooperation.” 

Perhaps one of the most significant 
results of foremen training is its 
discipline of the foreman’s mind into 
habits of study. Many executives 
find that one of the most serious 
obstacles to the introduction of im- 
provements in a mill is the closed- 
mind attitude of the average fore- 
man. And in fact, so prevailing is 
this attitude that many executives 
have declined to attempt a program 
of foremen training because they 
were convinced that foremen would 
not study. This is an important 
point, for obviously money spent on a 
study system which failed to win the 
foremen’s cooperation would be just 
so much money thrown away. 


Training in Textile Industry 

Fortunately we are not in the dark 
here, for foremen training has been 
operating long enough to have statis- 
tics of foremen study. The follow- 
ing records are taken from textile 
mills where foremen training has 
been used successfully, and shows 
how high a percentage of the men 
actually buckle down and study and 
follow a course through to comple- 
tion: 








Percent- 
No. of No. of age of 
men who men who men who 


enrolled finished finished 

Arnold Print Works, North Adams, Mags.............--eeeeee8: 111 101 91% 
Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Co., Inc., Spray, N. C.........++: 176 154 87% 
Crawenew Careet Ce. OWeree, IF. Bec cccccccocsdctccccccecsce 14 14 100% 
Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn............-.eeseeeee8 14 13 92% 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Duke, Cooleemee, and W. Durham, N.C. 85 83 98% 
PACOROre TEFR CO., PICOMOONE, WEGORs occ cc vedccccesceccovesccsee 15 13 86% 
Imperial Cotton Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Can............00000- 22 20 90% 
Indianapolis Bleaching Co., Indianapolis, Ind............--eee0+5 2 20 100% 
Jewell Cotton Mills, Thomasville, Ga@......ceeseeeeseecreecencees 13 1) 84% 
Palmer Brothers Co., New London, Comm.......0.eeeseeeeeceeeee 20 18 90% 
Parkhill Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mase......cccccccccsccccsccscccce 24 23 95% 
Peerless Woolen Mills, Rossville, Ga......... eees 17 17 100% 
Spray Cotton Mills, Spray, N. C....cccccccccccccsccccess 12 12 100% 
Des Moines Hosiery Co., Des Moines, Iowa 26 26 100% 
Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C.......... 72 62 86% 
High Rock Knitting Co., Philmont, N. Y......-sseecececeseeeeers 7 32 86% 
Paramount Knitting Co., Kankakee, Ill, Beaver Dam, and 

Waupun, Wie. ...ccccccccccsccccscccccscccccccsccscsescccee 99 90 89% 
Richmond Hosiery Mills, Rossville, Ga.......... 660060RCdC CESK 45 39 86% 





handle their men. Most of the fore- 
men are now doing more studying of 
conditions in their department, and 
are also starting a system of planning 
their work.” Independent of this 
statement from the general foreman, 
the employment manager of this same 
plant said: “Our labor turnover 
has decreased to a certain extent in 
the short time we have been studying 
this.” 

Somewhat the same report of the 
results of training in the Palmer Mill 
at Three Rivers, Mass., was given by 
one of foremen in these words: 
“ After the first lecture a decided im- 
provement was noticed pertaining to 
and good _ fellowship. 
Being one of the foremen of the class, 
I can readily see it has helped me to 
improve my depart- 
ment and has helped me to cooperate 
with my workers to such an 
extent that quality of the work 
out department has 


its 


cooperation 


conditions in 


fellow 
the 
going from 
decidedly improved.” 


my 


The plan of training used in the 
eighteen plants named above requires 
the study and mastery of six text- 
books; therefore the completion rec- 
ords are definite evidence of study 
on the part of foremen. Of course, 
study is not an end in itself; but if I 
am to judge by what textile executives 
in every line of the industry tell me, 
it is a very significant thing in fore- 
men. The fact that foremen have 
been interested enough in the special- 
ized craft of foremanship to study its 
principles and methods, and apply 
themselves specifically to master its 
fundamentals, is an important index 
to the attitude and type of mind of 
the foremen. 

Not only has foremen training 
succeeded in interesting foremen in 
the fundamentals of their job, and in 
getting them to study its principles 
and methods, but it has given such a 
direction to this interest that invari- 
ably the foremen ask for some form 
of continuation work. It is the usual 
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Consolidated Textile Corporation 
B. B. & R. KNIGHT, Inc. 


William M. Wood, Director General 


A. G. Pierce, Jr., President 


Executive Committee: F. K. Rupprecht, Chairman; William M. Wood. 


Andrew G. 


Pierce, Jr., 


Henry L. Tiffany and Edward R. Tinker 


Converse & Company 


DISTRIBUTORS 
NEW YORK OFFICES—88 WORTH STREET 


Frederick K. Rupprecht, President 


Through the affiliation of these corporations 
there came under one management the 
operation of 

—Nine owned cotton mills in the South. 

—The Windsor Print Works of North 
Adams, Mass. 

—The Knight Mills of Rhode Island and 
Mass. 

—A selling organization handling the output 
of independently-owned mills having a 
capacity of 350 million yards of cotton 
textiles annually. 


With the recent introduction into Consoli- 
dated management of officials and directors 
of the American Woolen Company another 
forward step is taken towards the goal 
always kept in view by Consolidated policy. 


THE UTMOST EFFICIENCY IN 
PRODUCTION AND IN DISTRIBUTION. 
THE BENEFITS OF SUCH A POLICY 
ARE SHARED ALIKE BY ITS CUS- 
TOMERS AND BY THOSE IT REPRE- 
SENTS. 


Converse & Company is the selling agent for 


CONSOLIDATED MILLS 


Bonham Division, Bonham, 


Texas. 
Ella Division, Shelby, N. C. 


Henderson Division, Henderson. 


Ky. 


Hopedale Division, 


N.C. 


Burlington, 


Lynchburg Division, 


burg, Va 


Lynch- 


Ossipee Division, 


N. C. 


Burlington, 


Pelham Division, Pelham, Ga. 
Pilot Division, Raleigh, N. C. 


Union Division, LaFayette, Ga. 


B. B. & R. KNIGHT MILLS 
Arctic Mill, Arctic, R. I. 


Centreville Mill, Centreville, 
ee 

Clinton Mill, Woonsocket, R. I. 

Dodgeville Mill, Dodgeville, 


Mass. 
Grant Mill, Providence, R. I. 


Hebron Mill, Hebronville, Mass. 

Natick Mill, Natick, R. I. 

Nottingham Mill, Providence, 
R. I. 


Pontiac Mill, Pontiac, R. I. 

Royal Mill, Riverpoint, R. I. 

Valley Queen Mill, Riverpoint, 
mB. 


White Rock Mill, Westerly, R.I. 


OTHER MILLS 
Caraleigh Mills Co., Raleigh 
N.C 


Glen Raven Cotton Mills, Glen 
Raven, N. C. 

Gonzales Cotton Mills Co., Gon- 
zales, Texas. 

Guadalupe Valley Cotton Mills, 
Cuero, Texas. 

Neuse Mfg. Co., Neuse, N. C. 

Peerless Cotton Mills, Thomas- 
ton, Ga. 

Postex Cotton 
Texas. 

Tell City Woolen Mills, Tell 
City, Ind. 

Troy Cotton & Woolen Mfg. 
Co., Fall River, Mass. 

Virginia Cotton Mills, Swepson- 
ville, N. C. 

and others. 


Mills. Post, 


PONTIAC BLEACHERY, Pontiac, R. I. 


WINDSOR PRINT WORKS 
North Adams, Mass. 


TERRY TEXTILE CORP., New York 


Converters of Cotton Fabrics 
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B. B. & R. Knight Mills 
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One of the Blanket Mills of the Nashua Manufacturing Co. 


Incorporated one hundred years ago, this town, Nashua combines the educationai 
company has grown steadily. oday it is and social conven:ences of city life with 
the largest manufacturer ot blankets in) the wholesome living conditions of the 
the world. Located among beautiful New country These advantages of good health 
ttampshire hills at Nashua N. H.. far from and education are big factors ‘n making 
the dust and noise of the usual factory ashua Blancets superior. 


Amory. Browne e Co, New Yoek 


Boston 


LORRAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Cotton, Worsted and Silk Fabrics 


ee 


PAWTUCKET and WESTERLY, R. I. 


NEW YORK SALESROOMS 


TEXTILE BUILDING: 62-72 LEONARD STREET 


UPTOWN OFFICE, 230 FIFTH AVENUE 








changes in Yarn Situation Radical During 1922 


from a Condition of Losses to the Spinner the Market Has Turned to a Satisfactory Position Statistically and to the 
Possibility of a Fair Margin of Profit—Certain Consuming Trades Prove Small Buyers With Gen- 
eral Improvement at End of Year—Outlook for Higher Levels on Cotton and Yarn 


HE cotton yarn market for the 
year 1922, viewed from the 
standpoint of the spinner, di- 
vides itself into two diametri- 
cally Opposite periods, which also di- 
vide the year almost exactly in half. 
The first six months comprehended a 
period when the margin of profit to 
the spinner was reduced almost to 
the vanishing point and in many 
instances to a minus quantity. While 
even at the beginning of the year 
predictions of higher levels for cot- 
ton were freely made, it appeared to 
be impossible for spinners to secure 
an advance on their product commen- 
surate with any idea of material in- 
crease In raw cotton. At that time 
the market for the latter was prac- 
tically at 18 cents and buyers were 
ridiculing the thought expressed 
generally in the South that the staple 
would go to 20 cents. As one looks 
back over the year it is hard to ap- 
preciate why buyers could have been 
30 obtuse and unwilling to take a 
broad view of the situation and its 
possibilities for higher prices. 


Buyers Buck the Market 
Nevertheless the 
yy the consumers of yarns_ has 
worked out to their advantage, at 
least to a certain degree. They were 
able to keep the market down to a 
lower level than was warranted by 
the advancing tendency of cotton and 
were also able to provide for a cer- 
tain amount of their season’s require- 
ments at what now appear to have 
heen very low prices. On the other 
hand this advantage has been offset 
hy the necessity of liberal buying to 
cover needs for the latter part of the 
ear and for a considerable period 
in the current vear. The result has 
een that this demand has been 
largely instrumental in putting up 
irices and enabling the spinner to 
change from a condition of unsatis- 
factory trading to one where profits 
have become approximately normal, 
' such an expression can be used 
for a perrod of reconstruction when 
the basis for calculation had to be 
with pre-war years. 


course pursued 


Conditions Induce Speculation 

The word speculation in the yarn 
market is more or less taboo among 
the majority of dealers who contend 
that purchase of yarn from the spin- 
ner with the view of holding for a 
higher price is necessary under the 
existing methods of conducting the 
yarn business. Nevertheless, while 
it is necessary for dealers to buy 
ind hold yarn for the requirements 
of their customers, these purchases 
produce a speculative tendency that 
may, and ofttimes do, result in dis- 
aster to the trader. While the year 
has not been marked by any pro- 
longed periods of uncertainty as to 
the profits to be secured on yarn 


held by the dealer, yet operations 
with Southern mills at the beginning 
of 1922, on a fairly extensive scale, 
made it necessary to hold these 
stocks for a decided length of time 
in order to realize even cost. Prob- 
ably the most effective reason for 
bringing about a condition where the 
dealer could make a profit on his 
holdings was the determination of 
spinners in February and March to 
hold for a price which would show 
a profit.. Combined with this was the 
knowledge on the part of the spinner 
that more or less short sales had been 
made and that it would be necessary 
for the dealer to cover these. The 
consequence was that the market ad- 
vanced and while those who had sold 
short were obliged to pay more than 
they had contracted for with the con- 
sumer, yet on the stock in hand it 
was possible to realize an advance 
and so recoup any losses that might 
have been made on a weak or declin- 
ing market. 


Variation in Prices 

This method of procedure on the 
part of dealers has resulted during 
the year in a decided discrepancy be- 
tween the prices asked by the spinner 
and those at which the dealer would 
dispose of yarn. For the most part, 
the spinner’s price has been above 
the market, for since March, with a 
constantly upward tendency to prices 
of raw material, with few exceptions 
there has been the necessity of ad- 
vancing prices on yarn. The dealer 
has taken advantage of the few dips 
that have occurred to place orders 
for considerable quantities with the 
spinner and consequently has been 
able to offer material to the consumer 
at lower figures than could be ob- 
tained on varn to be spun. In Oc- 
tchber and November particularly, re 
ports of large purchases by prominent 
dealers from spinners were generally 
current. While the reported aggre- 
gate of these purchases may have 
been exaggerated, yet it is known 
that in many instances the product of 
mills was sold well into 1923, which 
was proof positive that the dealer 
had contracted for liberal quantities 
and was holding for an advance. This 
expected development took place very 
shortly, with the result that stocks in 
dealers’ hands were decidedly deplet- 
ed by the end of the year and as a 
consequence the spread between spin- 
ners’ quotations and those of the 
dealer was lessened materially. 
Again, however, the upward course 
of cotton produced firmer ideas on 
the part of the spinner, especially be- 
cause of his favorable statistical po- 
sition, and in many instances quota- 
tions have lately been named that 
showed a wider difference from the 
dealers’ level than in many months. 

A good many trades, usually large 
buyers of cotton yarns, have not had 


the satisfactory business during the 
year to warrant continued operations, 
and as a consequence business has 
been spotty. It has been possible, 
however, to offset the decline in one 
or more divisions of the consuming 
industry by increased operations in 
others, so that the aggregate volume 
of business has been satisfactory 
from the dealers’ standpoint and the 
comparatively well-sold condition of 
spinning mills reflects this condition. 
Also a good many trades’ which 
dragged throughout the year showed 
a decided tendency to improve at its 
end and contrary to expectation con- 
siderable anticipation of future re- 
quirements was noted at the close of 
1922, as opposed to the usual proce 
dure of delay until inventories are out 
of the way. 


The webbing trade is a pertinent 
illustration of the above condition. 
Webbing manufacturers during most 
of 1922 conservative 
operators. Conditions in their own 
lines were unsatisfactory and it was 
impossible to operate at anything like 
normal capacity. With the begin- 
ning of this year, however, a decided 
improvement is noted and recent in- 
quiries indicate the prospect of a 
much more satisfactory year. The 
wire trade has maintained its repu- 
tation as shrewd and careful pur- 
chasers of yarns. Its purchases have 
been made at times when the market 
was to the buyer’s advantage and a 
profit has been witnessed on prac- 
tically all of the contracts placed 
This trade is also recognized as very 
close buyers and competition has had 
to be on a low basis in order to se 
cure Direct 
sellers have benefited by being able 
to quote low figures on a large pro- 
duction to the detriment of the ordi- 
nary dealer or commission house. 
Towel mills in the Philadelphia sec- 
tion have been disappointingly inac- 
tive during much of the year and 
their inability to sell a fairly large 
accumulation of stock has prevented 
their entrance into the market for lib- 
eral quantities of yarn. These varied 
conditions in the consuming trades 
had their effect on specific counts and 
produced a see-saw situation that has 
changed the statistical condition on 
various numbers from one of large 
stocks to comparative scarcity and to 
higher prices. 


were inost 


the business passing. 


Knitting Yarns Anomalous 

It is somewhat difficult to give a 
reason for the relatively low prices 
of knitting yarns as compared with 
weaving qualities during the majority 
of the year. While this disparity is 
not as great today as it was during 
the Fall months of 1922 yet the level 
of prices in this division of the mar- 
ket still falls considerably below the 
average in weaving yarns, with the 


prediction that increases must take 
place in the near future in order to 
put these yarns more on a parity with 
those which enter into the manufae- 
ture of woven fabrics. Considerable 
might be said of the comparative 
ability of underwear manufacturers 
as buyers of yarn, for they have cer- 
tainly been able to secure a goodly 
proportion of their requirements at 
lower figures than the spinner feels 
were warranted by conditions. With 
underwear mills especially there has 
been a disposition to gamble on the 
yarn market and to buy only a mod- 
erate proportion of their needs for 
the year. Doubtless these buyers 
were enabled through careful ‘opera- 
tions to secure a very low level for 
at least half of their requirements for 
the present season. But they banked 
on obtaining the rest of their yarn 
supplies on the same basis and in this 
they were disappointed. On a basis 
of 29 cents for 10s in the early part 
of the 192% the market looked 
cheap and a large volume of 
trac This count has ad 
vanced to 42 cents at the present 
time while 22s are quoted at 46 cents 
On the latter count buyers hoped to 
obtain their supply in the 
neighborhood of 32 cents, and while 
securing a fair quantity at or below 
this where they pur- 
chased to cover their sales of prod- 
ucts during the last few 


vear 
tairly 


was done. 


years 


figure, have 
months of 
the year or since the opening of 1923, 
they have had to pay decidedly more 
than they had anticipated. 


It is possible today that certain 
knitters of underwear have not cov- 
ered their requirements for the entire 
season, which may be the reason why 
jobbers have intimated that spinners 
have cancelled contracts for yarn and 
that underwear manufacturers will 
not deliver. Another cause for this 
intimation on the part of the jobber 
may be the fact that certain dealers 
during the last three months of the 
year 1922 sold the market short and 
have not made deliveries to their 
customers because of their inability 
to cover with the spinner. The rea- 
son for low prices quoted by competi- 
tors was hard to determine a few 
months ago, but it would seem as 
though this matter of short selling on 
the part of dealers was a plausible 
explanation for the quotations re- 
ported. The outlook in_ knitting 
yarns from the spinners’ standpoint 
seems fairly satisfactory in view of 
the fact that the majority are well 
sold ahead. Knitting yarn mills that 
have not contracted for their product 
well into next Summer are few and 
far between and in the few instances 
their product is under. order until 
next September. 


Outlook for Future 


As far as 1923 is concerned the 
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PAULSON, LINKROUM&CO. : 


Sole Agents 


STANDARD COTTON MILLS 
CEDARTOWN, GA. 
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belief of spinners and of dealers is 
that the experience of the first half 


922 is not likely to be repeated, 


put that a fairly free volume of busi- 


ness is to be expected and at prices 
which will net a fair return to the 
spinner. The Southerner looks for- 
ward to continued high prices for 
cotton and in instances is prophesy- 
an elevation of the market that 
be unprecedented. It is appre- 
that such an increase is 
eht with considerable danger and 
result in a restriction of 
from the consumer that 
disastrous consequences in its 
At the same time they can see 
evidence of weakness, at least 
the new appears. and 


de- 


may 


crop 
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look for a reflection of raw material 
firmness in the yarn market and for 
margins of profit that will compare 
very favorably with 1922, inasmuch 
as the majority are fairly well sup- 
plied with raw material below the 
present level. It is true that prices 
of much of the cotton contracted for 
have not been settled, and this ele- 
ment of speculation may be one of 
the causes why prices today are so 
high. The settlement of this matter, 
however, would 

possibilities of material decline and 


not seem to reflect 
all things considered, the basis for 
predicting an upward tendency in cot- 
ton and 
founded. 


varns seems to be well 


Combed Yarn Outlook Brighter 





\ Crab-Like Price and Sales Movement During 1922—Shift of 
Tire Trade to Carded Yarns Largely Responsible 


poe movement of combed yarn 
prices and business volume dur- 
ing 1922 approximated in direction 
that of the crab—sideways. The 
trends have been the same as on card- 
ed yarns, and the downward swing 
during the first six months was fully 
proportional to that of carded yarn 
prices, but on every advance combed 
yarns have lagged far behind carded 
both in price and volume of sales. 
[wo factors were primarily re- 
sponsible for this unsatisfactory sit- 
iation, and their influence is still felt 
1 gradually decreasing proportion: 
was the diversion of tire cord 
and fabric demand from combed to 
carded yarns, thus leaving combed 
yarn production considerably in ex- 
current comsumption: the 
ther was the relatively low price of 
xtra staple cottons, thus withholding 
combed varns 
he full price support and advancing 
stimulus that has been such a power- 
‘ul influence in stimulating a steadily 
expanding demand and rising prices 
tor carded yarns. 


One 


‘Ess of 


and fine count va 


The Tire Yarn Vacuum 

It is not so much the switching of 
tre yarn demand from combed to 
carded that has been most responsible 
for the disorganization of this mar- 
ket as it was the abnormal increase 
i productive capacity that was stim- 
ulated during 1919-20 by the wild and 
unwarranted demand from tire man- 
ufacturers. The extent of this ex- 
pansion is problematical so far as 
sales yarn mills is concerned, but a 
minimum estimate of the present un- 
filled vacuum is not far from 50,000,- 
000 pounds annually, including ex- 
panded yarn production of tire cloth 


and other weaving mills that have 
been competing with sales yarn 
mils. A considerable amount of the 
machinery in sales yarn 


mills spe- 
ng on combed varns has, it 
been operated in completing old 
1mm contracts, but it is carded 
that have been deliv ered on most 
e¢ old contracts and a propor- 
amount of the combing ma- 
has stood idle. Furthermore, 
e completion of tire yarn con- 


is 


tracts a steadily increasing produc- 
tion of combed yarn has become avail- 
able. At the close of the year it was 
decidedly problematical as to when 
and in what volume new demand for 
tire yarns would develop, but it was 
reasonably certain that regular spin- 
ners of carded yarns were so well 
sold ahead that a considerable por- 
tion of any such prospective demand 
would have to be filled by combed 
yarn mills. That is today one of the 
most hopeful possibilities of the 
combed yarn market, and develop- 
ments during January indicate that 
it is a strong probability. Distribute 
25,000,000 or so pounds of carded 
23s among combed sales yarn mills 
and it will go a long way toward 
forming a basis of resistance to de- 
influences and of higher 
prices for their combed product 


pressive 


Effect of Cheap Staple Cottons 


Middling Uplands cotton has ad- 
vanced approximately 163 per cent. 
from the low of 1921, while domestic 
extra staple cottons of 1 3/16 inches 
and longer have advanced an aver- 
age of about 75 per cent. This is 
primarily due to the fact that world 
production of long staples was more 
nearly normal last year than that of 
the shorter cottons, but also to the 
fact that the consuming demand for 
products requiring the use of long 
staples has expanded less than that 
utilizing ordinary cotton. Here again 
we come upon the unsettling influence 
of the unbalanced tire industry; the 
latter’s switch from combed to card- 
ed yarns has released for other uses 
approximately 300,000 bales (500 
Ibs. each) of staples longer than 1% 
inches, and although this includes 
both Egyptian and domestic long 
staples it is sufficient to prevent prices 
of such cottons from advancing any- 
where near in proportion to Middling 
Uplands. 

A Few Encouraging Features 

One of the most encouraging fea- 
tures of the combed yarn market at 
the close of the year was the evi- 
dence of a steadily expanding de- 
mand from the knit goods trade. This 


included both mercerized yarns and 
medium and coarse count gray yarns. 
Fine count lisles are also being taken 
more freely by hosiery mills. The 
upholstery trade is also evidencing 
more interest in both mercerized and 
eray yarns, principally in medium 
and coarse counts. Thread convert- 
ers and the wire covering trades have 
spasmodic buvers of combed 
yarns during the year, but this ag- 
gregate consumption has been nearly 
normal. 


been 


he complaints of northern mer- 
cerizers and combed yarn spinners of 
keen competition and low prices are 
traceable in large part to the expand- 
ed production and competition of 
southern producers. Selling a prod- 
uct that meets the requirements of 
a very large proportion of consumers 

prices that average 5 to Io per 
cent. below competing northern yarns 
the j 
steadily increasing proportion of the 
total volume of business. Southern 
producers of high grade combed and 


southern mills are corralling a 
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mercerized yarns have suffered rela- 
tively as much as northern mills from 
the comparatively small demand tor 
high quality goods requiring the 
yarns. Expansion of such 
demand may be confidently expected 
during 1 with an accompanyin 
widening of the profit margin on suc 
yarns. 

At the close of the year prices of 
fine count yarns were substantially the 
at th 


choicest 


y 
> 


h 


>? 
<3 


same as e opening, while medium 
and coarse count singles had ad 
vanced about 20 per cent. This com- 
pares with average advances during 
the year in carded yarns of medium 
and coarse count averaging about 
33% per cent. The disparity the 
present price position of both classes 
of yarns is seen to be much greater 
when comparison is made with ad 
vances from the lows of 1921.. The 


average advance in fine count yarns is 
but a little over 40 per cent. while that 
in medium and coarse count combed 


yarns is about 45 per cent. 


Raw Cotton Supply Worries Trade 





Uneasiness Over World Crop is the Outstanding Feature of Year 
1922 in Cotton Field 


"THE outstanding feature of the 

year 1922 in the cotton trade was 
the world’s growing uneasiness over 
the question of adequate supplies for 
the future if not for the more im- 
mediate present. This was coupled 
with doubt regarding the world’s 
ability to buy as much cotton goods 
as used to be considered necessary 
and, as a consequence, with the addi- 
tion of every cent to the price, there 
was a tendency to wait for the effects 
on consumption. Naturally enough 
this has led to frequent and in some 
instances substantial reactions, but 
the supply situation has dominated 
and prices at the end of the year were 
approximately I1 cents per pound 
above the low figures of the preced- 
ing January, with the trade evidently 
convinced that no return of low- 
priced cotton could be expected until 
foreign fields had been developed or 
the boll weevil conquered. 


Broadly speaking, there were six 
distinct price movements during the 
year. It may be recalled that rather 
an optimistic feeling had developed 
toward the close of 1921 owing to evi- 
dences of improving conditions 
abroad, and at the beginning of 1922, 
prices were around the 19-cent level 
in the New York market. Trade im- 
provement developed less rapidly than 
expected, and people who had bought 
on the optimistic views of the late old 
year, turned sellers early in January, 
causing a break of approximately 3 
cents per pound to about the 16-cent 
level before the first of February. 
This proved the lowest price of the 
year. The decline was checked by the 
development of an increased export 
demand and the advance of over 7 
cents per pound which followed was 
stimulated by reports of a poor start 
with the new crop and apprehensions 


that the unusually heavy emergence 
of boll weevil from hibernation, 
would mean corresponding damage 
later in the season. This 
culminated on the publication of the 
end-June acreage and condition fig- 
ures at the beginning of July with 
October selling at 23.26. 


advance 


Crop Indications 

At that time, the crop indication 
pointed to a yield of about 11,065,000 
bales according to the report of the 
Department of Agriculture issued on 
July 3. Reactions followed under re- 
alizing or liquidation and some selling 
was probably inspired by reports of 
rather more favorable crop progress, 
a continuance oi the labor disputes in 
New England mills and a disposition 
to discount the probable effects of 
early new crop receipts. As expected, 
the end-July crop figures showed 
some increase in the yield indication, 
placing the probability at 11,449,000 
bales, but reports of deterioration be- 
gan to reach the trade early in August 
and after selling off to about the 27- 
cent level on Aug. 9, the market 
again turned upwards. 

This advance was stimulated by a 
steady scaling-down of crop estimates 
to 10,125,000 bales by the end of Sep- 
tember and also by the development 
of a very active spot demand during 
September and October. There still 
appeared to be a lingering hope that 
the crop was being under-estimated, 
however, and after selling above 26 
cents early in November, the market 
reacted under another wave of realiz- 
ing or liquidation in advance of the 
Government’s December estimate of 
the crop. By Dec. 5 the market was 
about 2% cents off from the best or 
around the 24'4-cent level, but 
Government estimate reducing crop 
figures to 9,964,000 bales and the ab- 
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CANNON MILLS 


Knitting and Weaving 


(INCORPORATED) 


Combed and Carded 


COTTON YARNS 


Cones, Tubes, Skeins, Warps, Single and Ply, White and Colored 


“From Spinner Direct to Manufacturer” 








We Sell the Product of Our Own Spindles 


Amazon Cotton Mills. 
Barringer Mfg. Co. 
Bloomfield Mfg. Co. 
Buck Creek Cotton Mills. 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills. 
Cannon Mfg. Co. 
Demopolis Cotton Mills. 


213 Chestnut 


New York Chicago Boston 


Efird Mfg. Co. 
Franklin Cotton Mills. 
Grier Cotton Mills. 
Gibson Mfg. Co. 
Imperial Cotton Mills. 
Kesler Mfg. Co. 


MAIN OFFICE: 


Linn Mills Co. No. 1. 

Paola Cotton Mills. 
Patterson Mfg. Co. 

Peck Mfg. Co. 

Social Circle Cotton Mill Co. 
Tusearora Cotton Mills. 
Wiscassett Mills Co. 


Street - Philadelphia 


Providence, R. I. Amsterdam, N. Y. Reading, Pa. 
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sorption of early new crop receipts 
by the buying movement of the earlier 
autumn, combined with the increasing 
activity of domestic mills started an- 
other upturn before the holidays 
which carried prices up to approxi- 
mately the 27-cent level or something 
like 11 cents per pound above the low 
prices Of the year. 


Effect of Boll Weevil 


[he uncertainties of American pro- 
duction arise largely, of course, from 
the spread of the boll weevil and its 
increased destructiveness in Eastern 
States aS compared with the South- 
west. Apprehensions of this sort had 
been created by the tendency toward 
diminishing yields per acre previously 
noted. The unsatisfactory outturn of 
the crop planted in the spring of 1922, 
however, made a particularly strong 
impression on sentiment. It was re- 
alized that the South was making an 
effort to produce an increased crop 
wing to the higher level of prices. 
The acreage was increased; more fer- 
tilizers were purchased; and more 
labor was employed in cultivation. 
There was doubtless a hope that the 
poor results obtained from previous 
plantings since 1914 had been due to 
first one and then another unfavorable 
feature such as shortage of fertilizer 
during the war, unfavorable weather 
or various other more or less tem- 
porary conditions. 

The bulge in the yield per acre 
shown by the crop of 1920 rather 
tended to encourage such opinions, 
but with each succeeding short crop, 
the seriousness of the boll weevil sit- 
uation became more widely recog- 
nized, and was brought to the point 
of acute apprehension by the unsatis- 
factory results of the South’s latest 
effort. Notwithstanding these efforts 
as outlined above, the yield per acre 
as indicated by the final estimates of 
production, is turning out the lightest 
for any of the past five years with the 
exception of 1921. 

Under these circumstances, the re- 
sponsibility is placed very largely 
upon the boH weevil. All sorts of cal- 
culations including some very elabor- 
ate compilations have been worked 
out witha view to showing the extent 
of the damage which has been done 
by this ingggt. In all probability, how- 
ever, ing can be found to tell the 
story much more clearly than the fol- 
lowing comparisons of yields per acre 
for five years preceding the war and 
the last five-year period, in which the 
yield of 1922 is based upon the Gov- 
ernment’s December estimate of the 











crop: 
Average 
Growtl Planted Lint yield 
f acreage yield per acre 
191 nee keen 33,418,000 11,608,616 170.7 
ee 36,681,000 15,692,701 207.7 
cane 34,766,000 13,703,421 190.9 
a9 -+++ 87,458,000 14,156,486 182.0 
PES. pest nes 37,406,000 16,134,930 209.2 
I year average..... 192 
37,207,000 q 159. 
35,133,000 11,420,763 161. 
37,043,000 13,489,603 178. 
t 31,678,000 7,953,641 124. 
34,852,000 9,964,000 133 
ar 





rnment’s preliminary estimate. 


hardly to be supposed that a 
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WORLD 


FOR 1922 








January: 1922. 1921. 1920. 1919 
May contracts, New York..... 18.72-15.80 16.53-13.80 35.65-33.55 27.50-20.00 
Domestic consumption, lint.... 53 52 366,463 591,921 556,883 | 
Exports, lint and linters...... 475,910 605,381 929,671 658,143 
Ginned to January 1.......... 882,35 11,554,648 10,008,920 10,773,863 
Ginned to January 16......... 7,912,452 12,014,742 10,307,120 11,048,652 
February: 
May contracts, New York...... 18.46-16.15 14.59-11.25  35,32-31.50 22.92-19.50 
Domestic consumption, lint.... $73,073 395,115 515,699 33 
Exports, lint and linters....... 338,440 493,426 640,320 
March: 
May contracts, New York..... 18.23-17.50 12.83-11.12 39.80-34.60 25.26-21.75 | 
Domestic consumption, lint.... 518,450 438,218 575,789 5 | 
Exports, lint and linters...... 461,484 375,180 794,460 
Final ginning report......... 7,977,778 13,270,970 11,325,532 11,906,480 
April: 
May contracts, New York..... 18.28-17.60 12.31-11.30 42.50-39.60 28.90-25.00 
Domestic consumption, lint.... 446,843 409,247 566,914 475,875 
Exports, lint and linters....... 612,659 319,933 546,125 411,916 


May: 


May contracts, New York.... 


21.65-18.26 


12.98-12.02 42.98-38.80 31.00-27.68 








Domestic consumption, lint.... 495,674 440,714 541,377 487,934 
Exports, lint and linters...... 469,397 477,389 364,904 444,718 
June: 
July contracts, New York..... 22.95-20.15 12.97-10.45 34.40-28.55 
Domestic consumption, lint.. 507,869 461,917 474, 
Exports, lint and linters.. 491,079 495,474 690,169 
“End-May” crop condition. 69.6 66.0 75.6 
July: 
July contracts, New York..... 23.25-20.92 2.52-11.30 43.75-38.00 39.95-32.93 | 
Domestic consumption, lint.... 458,548 410,142 525,489 510,328 
Exports, lint and linters....... 373,742 598,962 211,841 528,902 
“End-June” condition ........ 71.2 69.2 70.7 70.0 
Acreage planted ....... 34,852,000 31,678,000 37,043,000 35,133,000 


Indicated crop new season 
Commercial crop of old season 








11,065,000 
11,653,000 11 





8,433,000 
77,000 


11,450,000 
12,443,000 


10,986,000 
11,640,000 












World's carry-over of American 4,904,000 9,364,000 6,216,000 6,824,000 
Carry-over of Amer, in U. S 2,955,000 7,039,000 4,448,000 5,291,000 
August: 
| October contracts, New York 23.00-20.00 16.63-12.69 32.65-25.68 35.50-29.75 
| Domestic consumption, lint..... 527,404 467,059 483,560 497,319 | 
Exports, lints and linter....... 273,308 423,491 146,668 479,058 
** End-July " condition ........ 70.7 64.7 74.1 67.1 
TmGicated GFOD oo. cccces 11,449,000 8,203,000 12,519,000 11,016,000 
September: 
October contracts, New York 22.56-22.00 7 29.60-23.45 32.60-27.95 
Domestic consumption, lint... 495.344 8 457.967 491,069 
Exports, lint and linters ; 368,890 5 ) 228,068 236,694 
Ginned to September 1........ $06,218 485,787 : 589 138,993 | 
Ginned to September 25........ 3,883,006 2,920,392 2,249,606 1,837,708 | 
| ‘“‘End-August ”’ condition ..... 57.0 49.3 65.7 61.4 
Indicated Crop ...+--.eceee 10.575,000 7,037,000 12,783,000 11,231,000 
October: 
December contracts, New York. 24.55-2 21.95-17.9 2 7.80 37.00-30.60 
Domestic consumption, lint 494,317 6 556,041 
Exports, lint and linters es 874.510 352.231 
| ‘“‘End-September "' condition.... ; 2.2 59.1 54.4 
| Indicated crop . 10,135,000 6,537,000 12,123,000 10,696,000 
| Ginned to October 18.......+.«. 6,981,000 5,497,364 », 754,58: 4,929,104 


November: 
December contracts, New York 
Domestic consumption, lint.... 
Exports, lint and linters 
Ginned to November 1 
Ginned to November 14... 
December: 
| December contracts, New York. 26.20-2 
Domestic consumption, lint 
Exports, lint and linters. 
| Ginned to December 1... 
Ginned to December 13 ; 
Government crop estimate.. 


five year record such as this can re- 
flect persistently great differences in 
average growing conditions, and the 
fall of 41 pounds per acre in the aver- 
age yield for the last five years as 
compared with the five pre-war years, 
must be attributed to the weevil or to 
faults in cultivation and the weevil 
combined. Possibly fertilizers have 
not been used sufficiently since the be- 
ginning of the war and it is also pos- 
sible that in some sections of the belt 
where their use has not yet become 
general, ‘they are beginning to be 
more urgently needed. The great bulk 
of the loss, however, must be due to 
the boll weevil. 


Statistical Position 


The need for a greatly increased 
crop is very clearly shown by the 
changes which have occurred in the 
statistical position as a result of the 
short yields of 1921 and 1922. The 
following figures have been compiled 
with a view to showing just what has 
occurred in this respect since the end 
of July, 1921. The figures in this 
table are compiled from reports of the 
Census Bureau, or estimated on the 
basis of Census Bureau reports ex- 
cept for the figures of this year’s crop 
which are based on the estimates of 
the Department of Agriculture. As 











18.50-16.15 22.70-14.86 38.50-35.00 
526,610 7 491,250 
648,695 924,751 





6,646,: 


4 


7,274,201 


6,305,054 
7,604,320 


19.06-16.80 


510,925 


40.00-35.95 
511,711 
876,843 
8,844,368 
9.296.646 
11,030,000 





10,876,263 
12,987,000 





8,340,000 * 


,000 


the final or revised figures of the Cen- 
sus Bureau on supply and distribution 
for last year are not yet available, the 
totals given are subject to slight cor- 
rections. The figures apply, of course, 
to supplies in the United States: 


Stocks July 31: 1922-23 1921-22 
Ee MAD, FM cckcsoe 1,220,000 1,111,000 
In public storage, lint. 1,487,000 3,723,000 
Elsewhere, lint....... 125,000 1,700,000 


6,534,000 








696,000 

Total lint and linters. 3,164,000 7,230,000 
Growth of season lintz:. 9,964,000 7,978,000 
Growth of season linters* 500,000 398,000 
City crop less destroyed* 120,000 17,000 
TePOreee anc cccwmedoes 350,000 364,000 


..14,098,000 15,987,000 


Total for season... 


Distributed: 
Consumed to Dec. 31, 


i reer re. et 2,622,000 2,485,000 
Consumed to Dec. 31, 
LIMCGRW ccc vieciccccines 288,000 





285,000 


2,910,000 2,770,000 
linters. 2,906,000 3,108,000 


Exported lint & 
five 
5,816,000 


available 





Distribution for 


MORthS .cscs. 5,878,000 
Indicated 
Jan. 1 8,182,000 
Distribution after Jan. 1: 
Domestic consumption 
Exports ... 


10,109,000 


3,736,000 
3,209,000 


6,945,000 


7 mo. distributions 


On hand end season....... 3,164,000 


It may be noted from the above that 
if domestic mill consumption contin- 
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ues at the present rate it will dispose 
of about 4,000,000 bales during the re- 
maining seven months of the season, 
and if we accept a total of 
bales as minimum for end-season 
stocks at the mills and other points in 
this country, we shall have only 2,- 
432,000 bales to export between the 
beginning of January and the end of 
August compared with actual exports 
of 3,209,000 bales for that period last 
year. 


»7 50,000 


World Figures 


Turning from the statistical posi- 
tion in this country as the most im- 
portant source of supplies, to the 
broader question of the world’s situa- 
tion, there appears to be no more au- 
thoritative data available than the 
estimates recently published by the 
Department of Commerce. These are 
given below, although, of course, they 
are subject to considerable modifica- 
tion as to the figures on consumption, 
at any rate. 

All kinds 
14,752,000 


American 
9,351,000 


Stocks Aug. 1, 


Production 


1921.. 
(commercial 
cotton) 


7,954,000 14,741,000 


29,493,000 


20,047,000 


9,446,000 
16,750,000 


17,305,000 


12,293,000 


Stocks July 31, 1922 5,012,000 
cocere 10,135,000 











Consumption 





Production, 1922 





15,147,000 26,196,000 


Probable consumption 

1 ase cede cane -12,293,000 20,047,000 
Would leave world’s 

stocks on July 31, 

1923, of only 2,854,000 6,149.000 


Since these figures were compiled 
the estimate of the American crop has 
reduced somewhat. On the 
other hand, it may be doubted whether 
the world’s consumption of American 
cotton will equal that of last year in 
view of the increased substitution of 
other growths, the recent depression 
in Lancashire, the falling off in ship- 
ments to Japan, the political troubles 
in China and the chaotic conditions 
prevailing on the Continent. 

In any event, and whatever the end- 
season statistical position may be, the 
maintenance of prevailing prices will 
depend upon common crop prospects 
as they develop. Stocks of goods as 
a worldwide proposition however, are 
undoubtedly at what may be referred 
to as an “irreducible minimum” and 
broadly speaking the cotton trade, as 
it enters the year 1923. can look for- 
ward, either to a continuation of very 
high prices in the event ef another 
short crop or to a world-wide demand 
to replenish reserves at anything like 
fairly reasonable prices should the 
cotton be available. 


been 


Efforts to Increase Crop 

Meanwhile reports from practically 
all over the world indicate an effort to 
increase the production of cotton 
wherever possible, and a continuance 
of small American crops with present 
price levels, would doubtless stimulate 
the movement. Great Britain, of 
course, is particularly active in this di- 
rection, not only through her encour- 
agement of the Empire Cotton Grow- 
ing Committee’s activities, but by her 
attitude toward production in other 
countries such as Brazil. A delegation 
of British cotton experts have recent- 
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ly been investigating conditions in 
Australia and report that cotton can 
be produced on a considerable scale 
Queensland. It is reported that 
yields per acre over the harvest sea- 
son of from five to eight months in 
t country is more than the average 
d in the United States and that 
producing area can be very con- 
silerably extended. 


he Australian crop, for this year 
will probably be between 50,000 and 


60,000 bales, and next year it is 
thought possible to increase it to 
nearly 250,000 bales. The greatest 


possible precautions are being taken 
suard it against the introduction of 
boll weevil. The possibilities of 
nereasing the production in the Su- 
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dan are also being discussed and it is 
reported that the British Government 
is undertaking the extension of the 
Sudan Railway in order to open up 
this territory. Older countries in cot- 
ton production can hardly fail to feel 
the stimulus of the higher prices. 
The fact remains, however, that in 
all these foreign fields there are ob- 
stacles to be overcome in the shape of 
labor, transportation or climatic limit- 
ations, and perhaps the most promis- 
ing field for immediate expansion is in 
the Southwestern part of this country 
where the boll weevil is less destruc- 
tive than in the eastern states, and 
large areas of land can be brought 
under cultivation if the state of the 
market warrants the initial 
ments of capital and labor. 


invest- 


Staple Cottons Do Not Share Advance 





Premium Differences Narrowed—Poor Demand for Better 


Grades and Extra Staples 


MemPHIs, TENN. 

a measuring 34 to 1 1/16 

inches in length closed the calen- 
lar year at best prices since the big 
break in values two years ago. Staple 
cotton quotations reflected the price 
movement in upland grades with fair 
consistency during the first eight 
months of the year, but since Octo- 
er I premium differences not only 
have narrowed but, compared with 
he year’s best prices, actually de- 
clined while short cottons were ex- 
hibiting their strongest advance. 
Middling cotton shows a net advance 
ot a little more than $40 a bale on 
the year; staples are about net un- 
changed but $15 to $30 a bale under 
prices obtaining at midsummer on 
grades of strict middling and lengths 
above commercial 1% inches. Mid- 
dling cotton was quoted here on 
January 1 at 26.75 cents, against 
18.50 the previous year and 14.00 the 
year before. The price at Dallas, 
Texas, was 25.80, against 18.20 the 
previous year, and 12.10 the year be- 
iore. The highest price mentioned 
as having been paid for cotton in 
Memphis territory during the calen- 
dar year was 44.00 cents for good 
middling 1% to I 5/16 staples; that 
sale was made early in the year; just 
as good cotton is still to be found in 
the hands of Memphis factors and is 
purchasable at a price not exceeding 
39.00 cents a pound and in some in- 
stances as low as 36.00 cents. At the 
same time it is doubtful if any cotton 
suitable for spinning can be bought 
on the present market at a price of 
much less than 25 cents a pound. 

The year is remarkable for the 
Narrowing of discount differences 
and shrinkage of premiums; for 
keen, almost insatiable demand for 
low grade uplands, creeks and _riv- 
‘rs, and sluggish demand for the bet- 
ter grades and the extra staples. This 
condition became more pronounced as 
the year advanced. 

recent statement of the Staple 
m Co-operative Association 

s that nearly 57,000 bales were 
| to January 1, and that the aver- 


age price of strict middling 11% to 
1 3/16 staples, f. o. b. delta compress 
points, was 302 cents, and of strict 
middling 13/16 to 114 staples 35% 
cents. 

Last year the first 40,000 bales sold 
by the association, according to offi- 
cial statement, netted the grower an 
average of 351% cents. This com- 
parison is but further evidence of the 
decline in staple values while up- 
lands were advancing nearly 50 per 
cent. The comparison with middling 
uplands does not tell the whole story 
because grades below middling ad- 
vanced relatively more than mid- 
dling and above. The average price 
of middling uplands at Memphis dur- 
ing preceding statistical years was as 
follows: 18.12 cents, 1921-22; 15.15 
cents, 1920-21; 39.26 cents, 1919-20; 
28.97 cents, 1918-19; 30.63 cents, 
1917-18; 19.32 cents, 1916-17; 12.00 
cents, 1915-16; 7.82 cents, 1914-15, 
and 13.40 cents, 1913-14. 


Price Movement Remarkable 

The price movement in spot cot- 
ton in 1922, considered in connection 
with underlying causes, was not less 
remarkable than that of Igig, al- 
though in a different way. The un- 
precedented advance in high grade 
extra staples, to the neglect of low 
grades, three years ago, was brought 
about by grade scarcity due to nat- 
ural and artificial causes. Owners of 
cotton were later on smothered under 
an avalanche of over-supplies, be- 
cause the advance was made in de- 
fiance of the fact that total supplies, 
including low grades suitable for 
spinning, were largely in excess of 
current requirements. Now there is 
no burdensome supply of American 
cotton of any kind. Staples are 
neglected but, when considered in 
connection with the supply as a 
whole, the total in comparison with 
present and prospective requirements, 
the probability of a further reduction 
of at least 1,500,000 bales in the 
carry-over by July 31, 1923, is sug- 
gested. 


The feeling among southern grow- 


ers, merchants and bankers now 1s 
that cotton values during the year just 
ended, contrary to the advance which 
began in I9I9, were on a_ sound 
basis, and will not be the occasion of 
future regrets. The 
discount differences almost to the 
point of extinction, is not 
by the trade. here to grade scarcity 
brought about by neglect of the bet- 
ter grades, but to general scarcity, 
which later on, it is believed, will be 
reflected in an advance in the prices 
of extra staples. Fact that staples 
consensus of 
opinion here, is due to lack of Liv- 
erpool participation except 
very small scale. 

New England demand was been 
somewhat disappointing, but southern 
null buying of low grades has been un- 
usually active. 
demand 


narrowing ol 


ascribed 


are lagging, it is the 


upon a 


Undeniably, however, 
in general has been running 
to lower grades and shorter cotton; 
at the production, the 
trend stimulated by the 


same time 
memory of 
dollar cotton, high priced lands still 
unpaid for, and other obligations con- 
tracted during a period of false pros- 
perity, induced also by “ better farm- 
ing’ propaganda and persuasive lit- 
erature put out by seedsmen, has been 
running to better grades and longer 
lint; a favorable picking season and 
early harvest together with relatively 
good yields per acre in the chief 
-taple producing areas were impor- 
tant factors in determining the qual- 
itv of the crop. 


Narrowing of Discount Differences 
The extent dit- 
more 


to which discount 
ferences narrowed Was even 
remarkable than the shrinkage of 
premiums. Men long in the trade 
say they never before saw anything 
like it and are frankly puzzled. 
Creeks and rivers have found ready 
sale throughout the season, with up- 
lands seldom lagging, and grades a 
matter of secondary consideration. 
Throughout the new crop year, but 
notably during the closing months of 
the calendar year, buyers appeared 
willing to pay about as much for low 
grades as for the better ones, the 
main idea apparently being to obtain 
cotton of good spinning value at a 
cost not exceeding 26 or 27 cents a 
pound. 

Cottons of every description sag- 
ged in value through the months of 
January and February, and it was not 
until May that price levels held dur- 
ing the first week in January were 
regained. The dip which touched 
bottom early in February  repre- 
sented a decline of about 150 points 
from the close of the previous year. 
\ number of causes contributed to 
the setback; many tired holders were 
disappointed and reached the con- 
clusion that nothing could be gained, 
for several months at least, in hold- 
ing on; buying came in spurts and 
was mostly of a speculative charac- 
ter and was not sustained; banking 
developments and business failures 
were discouraging ; there was need of 
funds for making the new crop, and 
many feared the market effect of an 
increased acreage which early prepa- 


rations indicated to be a certainty; 


partly as a matter of habit, a decline 
in January and February was ac- 
cepted as seasonal and inevitable, 
and, it may be as a result, there was 
the depressing southern 
hedge selling of contracts against the 
actual which had been carried up to 
that time without hedges. Demand 
early in the year turned to the low 
grades giving rise to conjecture that 
a large short interest existed in these 
grades. 


effect of 


A moderate recovery occurred dur- 
ing March under the influence of 
slightly improved demand, but dur- 
ing April values turned soft again 
and dipped to a level with the year’s 
low. 


Tendency, about May 1, of prices 
to advance was traceable to the poor 
start of the crop in many sections, 


particularly in the Atlantics and in 


lexas. Early in July middling up- 
lands, by easy stages and few set- 
backs, had reached a value of 23 


cents a pound. Staples reached peak 
values at about the middle of June 
with strict middling 114 staples sell- 
ing as high During or 
about that time some shippers who 
had sold short upon the supposition 
that premium difference would nar- 
row had occasion to do some worry- 
ing, but their judgment was after- 
wards amply vindicated. . From June 
to the end of the year the trend of 
staples values was downward rela- 
tively, although with only a feeble 
rally now and then to relieve the 
monotony. 


as 34 cents. 


During the early summer months, 
and until about August I, prices were 
firm, notwithstanding a very inac- 
tive market. Firmness was attribut- 
able largely to the attitude of persons 
financially able to carry their hold- 
ings of cotton indefinitely, and who 
then held it at prices above the mar- 
ket. This, quite naturally, restricted 
business; buyers claimed that their 
limits were such that their hands 
were tied. 

Statistics 

The carry-over at Memphis 
amounted to 62,188 bales in the total 
stock on July 31, against 255,927 the 
previous year and 258,608 the year 
before. From August 1 to January 
I net receipts totalled 295,955 bales; 
gross receipts 737,335 bales; ship- 
ments 612,647; the total stock on 
January I was 186,876 bales, of 
which approximately 85,000 bales re- 
mained unsold in hands of Memphis 
factors, about half as much as was 
unsold at the corresponding date the 
previous year, and one-third com- 
pared with the year before. 


The position of the grower is ex- 
cellent. Not only were his produc- 
tion costs low, but relatively speaking 
he is probably getting a better price 
for cotton than ever before, taking 
into account that grades once unsal- 
able at any price, are now eagerly 
sought and are bringing from 5 to 
Io cents a pound above the 10-year 
average price of middling; good ordi- 
nary cotton is bringing within a few 
cents a pound of as much as it did 
when middling was selling at 40 
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ts; besides which the cotton farm- 
s money will buy more than 
1en cotton was 40 cents. 
(he fly in the ointment is the un- 
d land note given during the riot 
buying of cotton lands. 
lowever, the belief is quite gen- 
that it will not be possible 1 
er-produce for some vears to come. 
| for that reason even the grower 


o is deeply in debt iaces the future 


it did 
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with the utmost confidence. Money 
and credits will be ample for the new 
crop and every acre possible will be 
planted; labor scarcity will be the 
limiting factor. Labor scarcity, how- 
ever, may not become acute until the 
picking season because of the fact 
that one man is capable of planting 
and cultivating as much cotton as 
several can harvest. 


Cotton Wastes Have a Good Year 





Continuous Advance in Cotton and Its By-Products-—Spinnable 


Stocks. Especially Combers, Scarce and High 


OTTON wastes had a good year 
C in 1922. It is the story of a con- 
nuous advance in the price of cot- 
ton, its by-products and wastes. The 
advance in spinnable stuffs, combers 
and strips, was even more noticeable. 
\t the beginning of 1922 with cotton 
und 19¢. combers were selling on a 

-o per cent. basis. The end of August 
found cotton at 22c. but combers had 
ow risen to a 90 per cent. basis; at 
the end of the year peeler comber 

| advanced to 93-95 per cent. on a 
2c. cotton market. 

For months this market has been 
short of material and has gone to all 
cinds of trouble to uncover new sup- 
plies, even to the extent of reimport- 
ng materials shipped to Great Britan 
nd the continent earlier in the year 

he outlook for 1923 in combers is 

t at all reassuring either for domes- 

- or Egyptian qualities. Tire fabric 
ma nufacturers, the largest users of 
Egyptian cotton, are utilizing more 
arded yarns than formerly and this 
will diminish to a very considerabl 
if not serious extent, the supply of 
Egyptian and Sak. combers. 

\s a general proposition contracts 
made by dealers at the beginning of 
1922 were on a low basis and the con- 
tinuous advance in cotton during the 
vear enabled waste material dealers 
generally to recover from the results 
of unsatisfactory business during the 
preceding year. Contracts for 1923 
have been made on a high basis. ‘The 
market nevertheless takes a hopefu! 
view of the situation in spite of th< 
tact that contracting on a high leve! 
and at high percentage prices together 

stitute a situation of more than the 

hazard; but so far as comber: 
are concerned the supply probably wali 
be so inadequate as to make this ma 
terial more of a law unto itself 
all kinds oi 
tes on the highest level for man 
nths. It may be a question as *: 
hether or not this will check pur 
ses; but if precedent counts for 

thing higher prices would bring i: 
ing while lower ones would 1 

purchasers to hold off hoping for 

lower levels. 


year opens with 


Year Opening Promising 
cotton waste market in Januar 
st year was dormant but beneath 
he surface recuperation was pri 
ing and forces were at work that 


ld, in the long run, place the waste 


ket on a firm and stable found 


tion. Dealers were riding with the 
cotton market, waiting for some 
favorable turn in events. Cotton at 
19c. was considered normal 
everything into account and it was the 
expectation that increase of business, 
confidently anticipated, would carry 
cotton to a higher level and along with 
cotton would go its wastes and by- 
products. Little stuff was moving but 
prices held firm. Combers 
quoted 13-14c.; Egyptian combers 
11-12c.; peeler strips 11-12c.; threads 
8-9c. Contracting was under way 
both in the North and in the South. 
Dealers, acting 
autiously. 


taking 


were 


however, were 
Spinnable Wastes Decrease 

The market in March was held in 
place by firmness in good spinnable 
stocks. Choice peeler comber was 
becoming scarcer every day and 
houses having this commodity saw no 
reason why they should make any at- 
tempt to sell it at recessions. Second 
grade spinning stocks were in better 
demand owing to a growing shortage 
of low grade and tinged cottons 
which had been bought quite exten- 
sively at low prices. Combers fur- 
nished the main strength of the mar- 
ket. Large exporting had been done 
and available stocks of really choice 
combers were becoming low. New 
Bedford production of these by- 
products had fallen off quite con- 
siderably. 

Bedding waste makers were inactive 
and likely to remain so until the early 
summer. Soiled card wastes were 
moving more freely. Domestic de- 
mand had been better and there had 
also been some exporting of the ma- 
terial to Germany. More interest was 
now being shown in oily cards at un- 
changed prices. Some buying of col- 
ored strips was reported, selling in 
and also solid around 
12c. for good materials. The cotton 
manufacturing situation by the end of 
March showed but little improvement 
and it looked as though such textiles 
might maintain more of a stationary 
position while the general business of 
the country moved forward. 

April opened with bedding stocks 
accumulating. Good buying was ex- 
pected provided the general indus- 
trial situation in the country showe« 
some marked change for the better. 
Linters were not over-abundant and 
any increase in business on the part of 


mixed ci Ic yrs 


bedding manufacturers would be felt 


in larger demand for pickers and flys 
for which better prices were antici- 
pated. 
More Export Business 

Export business from Boston in 
January quite a little better, 
totalling some 5,000 bales, the larger 
portion of which went to Great 
Britain at an average cost of around 
12%c. The market was hoping for 
better business with Germany, as the 
German cotton industry was moving 
ahead quite rapidly at this time. 

Wastes generally were firmer. 
Dealers thought of choice spinnable 
stocks in terms of higher prices. 
plies of these commodities were com- 
ing into the market in such small 
volume that a limited domestic de- 
mand coupled with increasing ex- 
port demand was more than sufficient 
to take care of mill production. Good 
combers held strong on 8o per cent. 


basis. 


was 


Sup- 


Bedding waste covering such 
materials as pickers, fly and linters 
continued quiet, although upholstery 
manufacturers had been in the mar- 
ket for limited amounts. There was 
no movement in threads. Machiners 
were picking up cheap lots of cop, 
spooler and other wastes likely to be 
of value to them when the railroad 
and general industrial demand for 
wiping wastes appeared. 


Split Market in June 
found the 
main 


market 
divisions, 


June divided 
into two spinnable 
stocks on the one hand and all others 
constituting the neglected department 
on the other. In the flat price stocks 
values had not kept pace with the rise 
in spinnable stocks and of spot cotton. 
Threads in particular were low 
priced. Contracts at the beginning 
of the year were made in many cases 
to run six months. The end of these 
contracts was now in sight and pro- 
ducing mills were asking higher 
prices. Cotton consumption was on 
the increase, but the market did not 
expect to be overstocked with choice 
peeler wastes during the remainder of 
the year. Customers were coming 
into the market in larger numbers. 
Some dealers were quite outspoken in 
advice to their clients that although 
prices seemed high there was at least 
an equal chance that they would be 
considerably higher. Threads became 
a little stronger. White cop waste 
was quoted I0-IIc.; other threads 
around gc. Pickers and fly were firm 
at 5%4-6c. Low grade waste and un- 
cleaned materials generally 
neglected. 

It would have been a great relief 
to cotton waste trading everywhere 
if the large stocks of low-grade ma- 


were 


terials ranging from sweeps to oily 
cards could have been shipped off to 
continental Europe, where they could 
be utilized to considerable advantage. 
In this country there is practically no 


use for these materials; but Germany 


ilone has a hundred mills or more 
using almost exclusively grades of 
waste that American manufacturers 


rarely utilize. 

August was a month marked by a 
fairly stable cotton market against 
which the better class of wastes con 
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tinued to rise. At’ the opening of 
September the cotton waste market 


was at the peak of the year. A little 


more waste was coming in from the 
mills. Cotton mills wherever possible 


were using up their own good mate- 
rials, selling only their second-grade 
and unspinnable stuff. Prices for 
spinnable stocks were now on the high 
level of the year to date. 


Estimated Comber Production 

lhere are no reliable statistics re- 
garding total production of combers 
in this country, but a normal figure 
was placed tentatively at from 250,000 
to 300,000 bales. This estimate was 
based upon a I5 per cent. output of 
combers in the consumption of 2,000,- 
ooo bales of cotton in the manufacture 
of combed yarns. Every one knew, 
however, that for several months the 
combing section of the market had 
been relatively inactive and there were 
some who said that 100,000 bales of 
combers was the maximum production 
on last year’s crop. 


High Prices Check Buying 

From the consuming standpoint 
high prices tended to keep buyers out 
unless they were willing to pay the 
prices demanded. Without this check 
of high prices the market would have 
been swept completely clean of stocks. 
Non-spinnable materials as a whole 
were in somewhat better demand. 
Wiping waste manufacturers appeared 
to be getting a little more business re- 
sulting.in a larger demand for cop, 
slasher and similar wastes. Fly and 
pickers also were busy and at higher 
prices. Choice white cop was held 
firmly. 

The question as to what kinds of 
waste could be imported duty free 
had now been settled definitely and 
concisely. There could be no further 
misunderstanding of the situation. A 
decision was handed down by the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury 
stating among other things that 
“ Waste beginning with the picking 
machine and extending through the 
various processes of manufacture to 
the weaving loom is entitled to admis- 
sion duty free, if the waste has not 
been advanced in value by some addi- 
tional process.” 

Towards the end of the year cotton 
waste dealers were more interested in 
arranging for contracts for 1923 than 
in anything else. They were partly 
reconciled to the thought of higher 
percentage figures but less reconciled 
to the idea of making contracts to 
cover the entire twelve months. To 
contract for a whole year at a time 
when cotton was at the highest point 
for many months was an operation 
with more than the usual amount of 
hazard. This hazard would be re- 
duced considerably by mills taking 
four or six months contracts instead 
of standing out for the entire twelve 
months. 


slowly. 


Contracting proceeded 
Houses with their regular 
connections were moving as rapidly 
as they could, doing their best to se- 
cure low percentage figures and if 
possible shorter time contracts. 
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A Better Yarn for a Better Product 





Buyers are demanding fabrics of finer quality. If you are not satisfied with 
the quality of your fabrics, you can undoubtedly improve it by using out 
high quality Combed Yarns. 


So confident are we in the superiority of our yarns that we are perfectly 
willing to have them “ speak for themselves.” Let us send you samples so 
that you can make your own comparisons. 


[he exigencies of the past seven years have had no effect on the quality 
of our yarns. They have always maintained a high uniform standard. We 


sell direct to the consumet1 Representative: 
E. G. HARPER 
i ’ . , 226 West Adams St. 
( orresp mdence Solicited Chicago, Ill. 


Numbers 50’s. 60’s. 70’s and 80's 


New York Office 
225 Fifth Avenue 


Groves Mills, Inc. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
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Tolar, Hart & Holt Mills 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


Hosiery Yarns 20s to 30s on cones 





TOLAR & HART 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
SELLING AGENTS 
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school in the state of Alabama. 
year over 1300 students are enrolled, 
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Educating for Jobs Higher Up 


(Continued from page 182) 


junior high school and three in 
senior high school. 


The Lanett School 


he school at Lanett is the largest 
This 





wide-awake key-men from the oper- 
ating departments. This group met 
with Mr. Lunceford at night and ex- 
changed their practical knowledge for 
his theory. Through these seances 
each side got what he lacked, and the 
problems included in the correspond- 
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Library at Riverdale Mills of the West Point Mfg. Co. 


of whom approximately 250 are tak- 
ing high school work. The curricu- 
lum is arranged along the most mod- 
ern lines and the writer, after going 
over the courses offered, felt his own 
alma mater, a much-revered city high 
school of not sO many years ago, 
shrink to the proportions of the “ old 
red schoolhouse on the top of the hill.” 


But interesting as is the day school, 
with its art, music, textile courses, 
etc., the most absorbing work done 
there is the vocational education. 
lhere is nothing hit-or-miss about the 
night classes at Lanett; they have 
been developed by as careful and nov- 
el a plan as the writer has ever en- 
countered. The Lanett training plan 
is entitled to a place in the educational 
Hall of Fame of this country. 

Its origin goes back to about five 
years ago when the superintendent of 
the Lanett school, C. E. Lunceford, 
started to go to school himself. In 
e evenings he took a correspond- 
ence course in textiles. Nothing 
startling so far. The writer is not 

ardent supporter of correspond- 
el schools, and he probably would 
left out this part of the story, if 
had not been another angle to 


Lunceford is not a practical 

mil! man; he is an educator. He 
could grasp the theoretical side of tex- 
le manufacturing but it is doubtful 
could have applied it to mill 
ems merely by following the 
correspondence course. So _ several 
men were picked from the mill, in- 
ng the office manager and certain 


o 


ence course were worked out and 
submitted by Mr. Lunceford. 
This was the beginning. The 


course lasted over a period of years 
but the school superintendent became 
not only a student but a_ teacher. 
Classes were organized and Mr. 
Lunceford taught them the subjects 
which he had studied himself and 
which, with the aid of his conference 
of mill men, he had applied to practi- 
cal manufacturing problems. Thus 
courses in cotton, carding, spinning, 
weaving, etc., are given to young men 
who want to build a future for them- 
selves in the mills. 

The classes are necessarily limited 
in size; membership is not a duty to 
be dodged but a privilege to be sought. 
These groups, attacking mill prob- 
lems with the earnestness which is 
bound to feature voluntary night 
work on the part of those who labor 
hard all day, are the nucleus of an 
exceptionally fine technical organiza- 
tion. The course is developing year 
by year, and as the school superin 
tendent is increasing his own knowl- 
edge constantly, he is also imparting 
more and more to his students. It is 
continually becoming more strictly 
Lanett in character, and better fitted 
for the individual conditions of that 
plant. 


Passing It Down the Line 
This technical training is one of 
two features which make the West 
Point group of mills worthy of study 
and imitation. The other is a process 
of economic education which comple- 
ments this practical work and insures 

the output of balanced key-men. 


This process starts at the top and 
works down. Every Monday morn- 
ing Mr. Lanier 
tendents in his office and lays the 
cards on the table. He tells them of 
manufacturing and market conditions, 
keeps in touch with the work of their 
mills, and 
which may arise or advises when ad- 


vice is needed. 


meets his superin- 


answers any questions 


The next step is passing informa- 
tion along to the Each 
superintendent holds daily meetings 
with his department heads, keeps 
them informed as to fundamental con- 
ditions and thrashes out with them 
any production problems which may 
be confronting the mill. He also 
holds a weekly meeting with the sec- 
ond hands. 

The impulse which is started in Mr. 
Lanier’s office spreads out through 
the organization like the ripples 
when a stone is thrown into water. It 
does not stop until it reaches the mill 
sweeper. Down the line this infor- 
mation modified in scope and 
form to fit the mentality and needs of 
the recipient, but scattering the mist 
of rumor, conjecture and discontent 
which so often beclouds a mill atmos- 
phere. 


overseefs. 


goes, 


Effects of System 


It is not necessary to theorize on 
the results of the West Point sys 
tem. There is hard, cold evidence of 


its efficacy. That group of mills has 
become a training school, not only for 


its own organization but for many 
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passed up the line to loom fixer, sec- 
ond-hand and overseer; was claimed 
by another mill as assistant superin- 
tendent ; and advanced there to super 
intendent and finally to agent. This 
progress occupied ten years, during 
which period he went 
day to $10,000 a year. 

Nor is this all. The visitor to the 
plants cannot fail to be impressed 
with the fine body of young men who 
man the mills in all their departments 
—keen, alive, informed and courteous. 
He will probably note the absence of 
discord and spite, and the presence of 
a clean spirit of 
fulness. 

This condition, in the writer’s 
opinion, is brought about by the vista 
of success which is disclosed to each 
operative. The new worker soon 
hinds that he is not up against a stone 
wall, with nothing but a succession of 
monotonous tomorrows ahead; he 
sees his buddy or the man in the next 
room start up the ladder and knows 
that he, too, has a chance. For all 
promotions in the West Point group 
are made from the mills themselves. 
A superintendent or an overseer is 
not imported from outside to fill a 
vacancy. Each man in any sort of 
responsible position has at least one 
under-study. Mr. Lanier stated that, 
if one of his superintendents should 
leave suddenly, and he should find 
there was no one in the organization 


from $1.25 a 


rivalry 


and help- 


to fill the place, he would consider 
this deficiency as a reflection on him- 
self and his conduct of the business. 


School Building at Fairfax Mills of West Point Mfg. Co. 


other mills. There are 2,000,000 
spindles being operated by men who 
have worked up from the bottom at 
one of the West Point plants and have 
been called to positions of respon- 
sibility in other companies. From the 
Shawmut Mills alone there have 
“graduated” an agent, an assistant 
agent and five superintendents—all 
trained at that plant and now making 
good elsewhere. The man who be- 
came an agent started at Shawmut as 
an operative at 20 years of age; 


In the same way, he has impressed 
upon his superintendents that a 
“ scrub-team ” of overseers is an abso- 
lute necessity, and that the absence o} 
such a team is a reflection on theit 
own efficiency. 

The writer believes the question 
asked Mr. Lanier is answered in the 
above. These people will not be 
educated beyond their jobs because 
he is always keeping another job just 
ahead which will require still more 
education and training. 
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Mill School Garden at Ottaray Plant of Victor-Monaghan Co., Union, S. C. 


Progress at Victor-Monaghan Company 


(Continued from Page 183) 


mentary subjects for employes who 
had no educational advantages in 
their youth. It is an inspiring sight 
to see a man of 50 years old spend- 
ing his leisure hours in learning how 
to read a primer and how to sign his 
own name. The exercise of grit re- 
quired in this connection is in itself 
ll feat. 

Then there are classes above the 
seventh grade for those who went 
into the mill after the regular school 
work and desire further education. 
One of the most important advanced 
classes is that in mill arithmetic. 

There is also a class in loom fixing, 
where operatives learn how to take 
down and put up a loom and gradu- 
ally qualify themselves as loom fixers. 
It is interesting to note that promo- 
tions in the mill can be traced al- 
most directly to attendance at the 
night vocational classes. 


The other side of the picture can 
be obtained after a ride of 50 miles 
to the Walhalla plant of the com 
pany where the operatives are largely 
people who are not far removed from 
early life in the mountains. The 
writer had the good fortune to visit 
Walhalla on the occasion of a tourna 
ment between the operatives at that 
plant and those at the Seneca plant 
of the company. A day and evening 
crowded with basket ball, card games, 
billiards, horse shoe pitching, supper 
and band concert gave him an oppor- 
tunity to study the human accom- 
plishments of the southern cotton in- 
dustry. He came away impressed 
with the fact that manufacturers in 
that section, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, are doing about as big 
a piece of real work in the develop- 
ment of their employes as is being 
done by any one factor in the country 
The writer is not given to sentimen- 


WORLD 


Field Day at Monaghan Plant of V 


tality and hesitates to use apparently 


trite phrases but so many unjust 
statements have been made by union 
leaders and others purporting to show 
that community work down South is 
merely an attempt on the part of man 


ufacturers to dodge the paying of fair 


wages, that a little truthful press 
agent work is necessary. 

\ concrete demonstration of the ef 
fect of the educational work at Mon 


aghan may be obtained from the fact 
that the percentage of illiteracy in 
that community is only 6 per cent as 
against an average of 13 per cent in 
the state of South Carolina. This 
one accomplishment would justify the 
entire community work because if 
there is any factor which has 
been retarding the development of 
the South it has been the high per- 
centage of illiteracy which followed 
the Civil War. With illiteracy have 
gone poverty and retrogression; de- 
scendants of fine old families have 
found it difficult to rise above the 
handicaps of lack of education and 
consequently any attempt to remedy 


one 





ictor-Monaghan Co.. 





Greenville, S. C. 


this situation is for the good ot the 


entire: sectio1 


The pe mill orgai 


s 


interest to the 


rsonal side of a 
ization is always of 


writer because he can usually trac: 


developments or lack of development 


to the attitude of those in executiv: 
positions. In Mr. Beattie, one see: 
he motive power back of the con 
munity work done by his, compan 


\ short talk with him is enough 1 


convince any one that his people 


not just numbered workers but 
friends for whom he feels affecti: 
and re spect, The door of his oftic: 


is Open to every one down to the mil! 
and he 


details of 


sweeper has so adjusted tl 
that he can a 


ways find time to be courteous and t 


his work 
lend an ear to any one with a ques 
tion grievance. In Mr. Holli 
the has the dean of com 
munity workers in the South and 
man who knows instinctively ‘how t« 
help without patronizing. He goes 
on the principle that his duty is to 
inspire the workers and their families 
to help themselves 


ora 


company 





Evolution of the Mill School. 


At Left: Old School of the Piedmont (S. C.) 


Mfg. Co. 


At Right: School as It Is Today 
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Great Overcoating Year in Men’s Wear 


Worsteds for Suitings Showed Great Improvement as Year Progressed—Tweed Falls from Grace for Lack of Service 
—Strong Wool Market Through Year—Foreign Overcoatings Sold in Volume—Tailors-to-Trade Less 
Active—Clothiers Reduce Wages Early in Year 


NE of the greatest overcoat- 

ing years that the men’s wear 

market has ever seen has 

lately closed. Trade authori- 
ues are hopeful that 1923 will dupli- 
cate the success of 1922 in this field, 
and at the start it gives good promise 
fso doing. In suitings the year 1922 
saw the fall of the tweed in public 
estimation and the return of the fancy 
worsted. As the trade now stands on 
the threshold of another season, how- 
ver, it remains to be seen whether 
the worsted will hold the place it has 
The worsted manufacturer 
an hold his market only by fighting 
for it since the clothier is again pre- 
lisposed to favor the woolen suiting 
ecause Of its more attractive price. 
(he outcome of this next step in the 
constant struggle between the woolen 
ind the worsted will be written into 
history in the columns of this depart- 
ment in next year’s “Annual.” In 
the meantime, the ingenuity of manu- 
facturers in turning out attractive 
styles at attractive prices and the 
agaries of the public’s taste modified 
by fluctuations ir its buying power 
ire working out market destiny. 


Price Trend Upward 


. In a general way the price trend 
through 1922 was steadily upward. 
There was a slight set-back in July 
and August at the time of the spring 
pening, which was, however, more 
apparent than real. The fall opening, 
which came in late January and early 
February, established the lowest price 
level seen on the market for many 

Through March, April and 

May there were two and even three 

ilvances in price, which elevated the 

market to a point Io to 15 per cent. 
above the level at which the season 
ad been started. It is impossible to 
say what percentage of the season’s 
usiness was taken at the top levels, 

is probable that it was not a 

ery great proportion. When the 

‘pring, 1923, season was started in 

luly, close figuring and strong 
tition resulted in the setting of 
which, while still perhaps Io 
nt. above January levels, 
a reduction from the ad- 
values declared on fall dupli- 
This spring opening was in 
llowed by advances during 
her which again raised the 
perhaps Io to I5 per cent. 
vard movement in the middle 
season is regarded as a good 
lising policy, since it adds 
‘lothiers’ early purchases and 


gained. 


ears. 


he next succeeding opening 
ire attractive, if shaded. 

gz these twelve months the 
rial market maintained a 


ipward march until Novem- 





ber, when there came a resting spell 
induced perhaps by caution, perhaps 
by withdrawal of buying support and 
perhaps as the result of criticism of 
alleged speculation. Whereas not 
long ago the men’s wear and dress 
goods trades were the only takers of 
raw wool otf consequence, except for 
carpet mills, which, however, center 
their interest on a class of wool not 
generally used in clothing fabrics, now 
the knitting trade, with the vast de- 
velopment of knitted outerwear and 
the lesser expansion in the use of 
woolen and wool mixed hosiery, has 
become a wool buyer of prime im- 
portance. If the knitted outerwear 
trade can afford to pay certain prices 
for its raw material and boosts raw 
wool to that point, men’s wear mills 
must follow, whether they can afford 
to pay the levels or not, or else go 
without and substitute a less expen- 
sive raw material, 
A Great Overcoating Year 

The heavy movement of overcoat- 
ings during the year and the complete 
liquidation of stocks in the hands of 
mills, clothiers and retailers at the 
end of the season has been the out- 
standing feature of 1922. Prepara- 
tions for a big overcoating season 
were made at the start of the season, 
and overcoatings, particularly fancy 
backs, were sold up within a short 
time after the opening. Forecasts 
were made during the early months 
that the movement of goods would be 
exceptional. Toward the close of 
April, after clothiers’ salesmen had 
been out for only a short time, Wil- 
liam M. Wood, president of the Amer- 
ican Woolen Co., authorized an inter- 
view to the effect that the big com- 
pany was inundated with duplicate 
orders, all of which they could not 
possibly fill because of the sold-up 
condition of many of the mills. 

The coating business covered all 
lines. The popular-priced goods sell- 
ing at $2.00 to $3.00 per yard were 
the first to go, but the higher-priced 
goods, from $5.00 to $8.00, were not 
far behind and call for them became 


exceptionally keen as the season 
progressed. Consumer. support did 


not disappoint when the time for dis- 
tribution at retail came around. It is 
rare that early anticipations are so 
fully borne out. Last fall this branch 
of the market even exceeded what had 
been hoped for it. Consumers bought 
overcoats as though their wardrobes 
were absolutely without them and 
they paid prices which the most opti- 
mistic on the market had scarcely 
counted upon for a real volume busi- 
ness. Many of the best sellers were 
from $50.00 to $60.00. At the sea- 
son’s close manufacturing clothiers’ 


racks were stripped. <At the end of 
December clothiers could not 
deliver a single garment. Retailers 
had no surplus and the usual cut price 
sales after Christmas did not develop. 
Chere were a few sales to clean up 
odds and ends, but even these were 
not sacrificed. 
New Light Colors 

One oi the secrets tor the great 
overcoating movement during 1922 
was the introduction of the new vogue 
for light colored coatings for winter 
wear. The newness of this type of 
coat not only was attractive to those 
about to purchase a coat, anyway, but 
it also induced a great many to buy 
who otherwise would have tried to 
make the garments already in their 
possession from previous winters 
carry them for another season. Fancy 
backs were the leader throughout the 
year, and, in general, the preference 
for the face of the fabric was solid 
color effects with browns, tans and 
camel’s hair the most sought-after 
shades. There was a movement of 
tweed-faced fancy backs early in the 
season and herringbone weaves, but 
these fell into comparative obscurity 
at the height of the period of actual 
distribution. Toward the close of the 
year a tendency was noticed among 
the samples prepared for fall, 1923, 
to feature pattern on the face of the 
cloth to a greater extent. One line 
which holds promise of popularity 
shows vari-colored overplaids on the 
face, and the back is a solid color 
camel’s hair effect. This reverses the 
previous fancy-back idea wherein the 
face was plain and the reverse deco- 
rated. 

Confidence in the continuation of 
eager buying of coatings has been evi- 
denced by the fact that at least 20 
mills made their fall offerings ahead 
of the opening by the American 
These smaller openings 


Maly 


Woolen Co. 
began in the second week of Novem- 
ber. Many of them showed advances 
upon the previous year amounting to 
as much as 30 per cent.; in others, 
where the manufacturer was not quite 
so sure of his ground, forward busi- 
ness was taken only “at value.” 
Foreign Coatings a Feature 
(Another reason for the early entry 
of these overcoating lines is to be 
found in the pressure exerted by Brit- 
ish manufacturers for American busi- 
n during the last three 


ness months 
Clothiers found that coats 


made from 
ready sale and 
power of the foreign label over 


foreign goods had a 
the 


the mind of the consumer was enough 


only to sell the garments quickly, 


not 


hut 


at times to permit attractive mar- 
gins of profit. The majority of the 
British-made fabrics cost from $5.00 


to $6.00 landed, so that it may be seen 
that they do not compete directly with 
the low end ot the domestic product. 

Coats from foreign goods have been 
retailed trom $50.00 up and buying 
foreign merchandise seems to be the 
only defense which the clothiers have 
against an influx of foreign-made gar- 
ments. Such garments have sold to 
considerable volume and these, plus 
the American-made coat of imported 
fabric, are an element the competition 
of which must eventually be felt by 
the domestic inanufacturer. 
However, the coming season appears 
to have suflicient absorbing power to 
take care of the foreign influx as well 
as the domestic product. 

At the start of 1922 clothiers 
showed marked preference for 
woolens in the suiting field. Tweeds 
had been well bought for spring and 
they were stressed for fall, with a 
large part of the buying going to lines 
under $1.75. By early March a num- 
ber of woolen lines had been sold up 
and withdrawn for the season. 
Worsted suitings developed slowly 
with buyers hesitating to go beyond 
$2.75 for merchandise on which they 
planned to do a bulk business. During 
May and June, however, there ap- 
peared a marked change in sentiment 
and after the advance which took 
place at that time considerably more 
interest was shown on the worsted 
than on the woolen end. 


woolen 


Worsteds Gain Better Business 


The concentration on woolens by 
manufacturing clothiers and the use 
of many of the cheapest lines which 
lacked sufficient wearing quality to 
warrant their being made up into any 
kind of a suit developed an oppor- 
tunity of which tailors-to-the-trade 
and custom tailors were quick to take 
advantage. It has frequently been 
said that the American nation is a 
worsted-wearing people, and there are 
doubtless many who will wear no 
other kind of a suit. When this type 
of buyer failed to get what he wanted 
in a, ready-made garment, he turned 
toward the tailor, who, having antici- 
pated this event, was prepared to sup- 
ply his needs with the worsteds to 
which he had been accustomed. Buy- 
ing bv tailors-to-the-trade and custom 
tailors during April proved of great 
assistance to worsted mills, which be- 
fore that time had stood in great need 
of advance business, and the move- 
ment rapidly spread so that by the 
time spring 1923 goods were offered 
at the close of July, the manufactur- 
ing clothier was predisposed to favor 
worsteds in his fight to recover that 
part of his trade from the custom 
tailor. Worsted manufacturers were 
fortunately in a position where they 
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Look at Look at 
the Cloth! the Cloth! 


Eleven great mills are required to take care of the demand for Cleveland 
Worsteds. Each mill is designed and equipped to render the best possible 
service at all times. Inside these great mills is a spirit of common interest 
supremely mastering a field of common endeavor, where the proof of right 
policy, sound manufacturing and marketing principles receive their just reward 
in the critical court of public opinion. 


THE CLEVELAND WORSTED MILLS CoO. 


Manufacturers of Quality Worsteds for Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Wear 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





OPERATING 

The Cleveland Worsted Mills Co., Cleveland, O. Monohassett Woolen Mills, Providence, R. I. 
The Annevar Dyeing & Finishing Works, Ravenna, O. Salisbury Worsted Mill, Camden, N. J. i 
Redfern Worsted Mills, Ravenna, O. Odsonia Worsted Mills, Jamestown, N. Y. | 
Lake Hodgson Water Works, Portage County, O. Rowland Worsted Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
Ferncliff Worsted Mills, Jamestown, N. Y. The Langford Worsted Mills, Providence, R. I. H 
Fern Rock Woolen Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. The Vulcan Combing Works, Philadelphia, Pa. I 
i}! 
iy 
. 5 it 
GEO. H. HODGSON, Vice-Pres. and Gen’] Manager | 








DUNN WORSTED MILLS 


WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


ERVIN S. DUNN, Treasurer 
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could encourage this turn in their 
javor by the naming of remarkably 
low prices. Comparing this spring 
ofiering with that of the year before 
worsteds were only 3 to 4 per cent. 
higher, while woolens were up 10 to 
15 per cent. Worsted manufacturers 
were aided by the possession of raw 
material supplies bought on the lower 
basis Of 1921 and not consumed be- 
cause their previous business had 
been so light. Woolen manufacturers, 
on the other hand, had previously en- 
joyed a large business, had consumed 
their low-priced stocks and were 
forced to go into the future more 
nearly on a full replacement basis. 
As the wool trend had been continu- 
ally upward this replacement basis 
was relatively high, and the spread 
between woolens and worsteds was 
reduced to unusually small compass 
at the start of the spring, 1923, sea- 
son. Through September and Octo- 
ber the scattered declaration of ad- 
vances developed into a really general 
upward movement and such lines as 
had not previously been sold up were 
then taking reorders at 24 to Io per 
cent. above the opening. 


“ Three-season ” Year 


lhe fact that tweeds were still a 
popular fabric among consumers in 
the spring of 1922 proved helpful in 
the distribution of garments of 
featherweight summer cloths, the 
tweed being too warm for comfort on 
the hottest days. The movement of 
very lightweight worsteds and mohair 
specialties reached a large volume last 
summer and the’ clothing trade has 
confidence that a “three-season” 
year has been established. These 
summer cloths for the 1923 season 
were opened in some quarters during 
June and the size of the business 
booked indicates that clothiers fore- 
see a continuation of wide retail dis- 
tribution during the coming summer. 

With the return of the worsted to 
more general use, efforts were made 
to establish a worsted fabric for 
sports wear. It was argued that if 
the tweed was failing in popularity 
for every-day wear, it might easily be 
displaced in the sports wear field if 
an attractive substitute of worsted 
construction could be offered. The 
whipcord was elected to go after this 
business and although orders were 
satisfactory when the vogue first 
started there was a feeling that the 
fabric would be short lived. Several 
excellent lines were shown around 
$2.27 The conventional objection 
the whipeord was the claim that it 
was too close to a uniform fabric to 
he accepted with much enthusiasm 
hy the general public. and this argu- 
ment seemed to hold despite the 
fabric’s serviceability and fitness for 
outing wear. 





te 


Tweed Loses Vogue 
The low-end tweed, which unfor- 


a black eve in the minds of many 
consumers, has been exceedingly 
since early last vear and does 
igure in any noteworthy way in 
the spring, 1923, business. As the 
sed, however, clothiers showed 
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distinctly more favor toward the 
woolen fabric because the continued 
advance had elevated many of the 
worsteds beyond his reach. It now 
remains to be seen whether woolen 
mills can develop a cloth which is 
strong in serviceability and yet not 
too high in price. For the coming 
season the worsted no longer has the 
advantage which it had last July of a 
comparatively small spread over wool- 
ens. Both now being 
priced more directly on current raw 
material costs. 

Compared with past seasons, the 
tailor-to-the-trade placed only a small 
business during 1922. The national 
advertising by manufacturing cloth- 
iers and their superior quality of 
fabric and care in tailoring has 
brought a wider clientele into being 
for ready-made garments, which, at 
the same time, has narrowed the busi- 
ness of the tailor-to-the-trade. For 
the latter class of merchants, the 
South is the best territory at the 
present time and they are holding 
their own there through a careful 
selection of the fabrics suited to this 
particular trade. 


classes are 


Barometer of Price Changes 

The history of the year’s price fluc- 
tuations is well recorded in the vari- 
ous announcements by the American 
Woolen Co. This concern started the 
fall, 1922, season on Jan. 23, prices 
then showing a reduction of 2% to 5 
per cent. The serge, 3192, was opened 
at $2.35 as compared with the pre- 
vious year’s $2.42% and the fall, 
1920, opening at $4.50. The 16-ounce 
3844, opened at $3.32%, 
compared with $3.37% and $6.45, re- 
spectively. On April 13 the American 
Woolen Co. advanced its lines of 
woolens from 10 to 45c. Shortly after 


serge, as 


its semi-staple and tancy worsteds 
were advanced from Io to 2244c. and 
its serges 5 to 17/4c. At that time 
3192 was at $2.45 and 3844 was at 
Toward the end ot May wool- 
ens were again advanced by amounts 
ranging up to 55c., giving a total ad- 
vance of from 10 to 82!2c. On May 
31 the second advance in worsteds 
was from 2! to 25c. After this last 


$3.50. 


advance 3192 was at $2.6712 and 3844 
was at $3.77. The big company 
started the spring, 1923, season on 
July 17, at which time 3192 was 
opened at $2.50 and 3844 at $3.62. 
Before the close of August most of 
the company’s lines were withdrawn. 
On Oct. 4 the company reinstated 
certain lines for spring at an advance 
of 2% to 37%c. At this time 3192 
was quoted at $2.70. It was later 
advanced to $2.80 and opened on Jan. 
22, 1923, for next fall at $2.67. 


Clothiers Wage Reduction 


One of the outside influences which 
aided the men’s wear market early 
last. year was the wage reduction 
which was put into effect in most of 


the important clething centers. ... This: 


reduction amounted to 10 to I5 per 
cent. and was valuable in permitting 
the clothier to keep down his prices at 
a time when the consumer was begin- 
ning to come to life, but was still par- 
ticular as to clothing values. For the 
future, buying power seems better 
established than during the first part 
of 1922. Employment is general 
throughout the country and it seems 
likely that the upward movement in 
rents, which factor has lately taken 
so large a part of the average family’s 
budget, has come to an end, and what- 
ever increase in earnings there may 
now be, may be more freely invested 
in clothing. 


Greater Diversity in Women’s Wear 





Tweeds Give Place to Other Fabrics—Holding Down of Prices 
Aids Distribution 


A FAIRLY satisfactory year has 
been experienced in the women’s 
wear woolens and worsteds which sell 
to the market’s bread-and-butter trade. 
The successful effort by mills to hold 
prices down has proved a great aid in 
maintaining broad distribution. In 
the fabrics which hold their place 
through high quality and _ correct 
fashion value, painstaking and attrac- 
tive styling has stimulated the move- 
ment of goods to the point where 
most mills have had all the orders 
they needed. The price trend 
through the year was continually on 
the up-grade, and, as a result, opera- 
tors in the market have had no re- 
grets over the value of the goods they 
have bought. 


Upward Trend Through Year 


The year started with goods at 
their lowest point, which was some- 
thing of a setback from the levels 
reached at the close of 1921. The 
opening by houses which dominate 
the market was surprisingly low on 


many numbers. <A _ nappced coating 
for example which had been offered 
at the fall, 1921, opening for $3.27% 
and subsequently advanced to $3.52%, 
was priced for fall, 1922, at $3.05. A 
twill which sold through the latter 
part df 1921 at $2.25 was opened at 
$2.15. A serge which opened the pre- 
vious year at $2.10 was priced at 
$1.8714. These figures are typical of 
the attractive values offered, not only 
in the low end of the market but also 
among the higher priced specialties. 
Staple worsted dress goods from the 
corporations which sell a large part 
of their product to the jobber for re- 
tail distribution over the counter 
were offered at proportionately at- 
tractive prices. 

As the year progressed the ‘strength 
of the raw wool market and the up- 
ward movement in yarn quotations, 
underlying the fact that mills had sat- 
isfactory orders ahead for nearly all 
lines, resulted in a gradual price ad- 
vance. The opening which began at 
the close of July, for spring 1923, es- 
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tablished a higher level, showing as it 
did gains of about 5 to Io per cent, 
over the January values of similar 
cloths. For the spring season, also, 
application by the coat and suit trade 
was fairly generous and a number of 
the popular lines were sold up shortly 
after their showing. The lines which 
were fully sold up at opening were 
advanced within five or six weeks 
thereafter and late buyers found 
themselves confronted with necessity 
of paying a slight premium. The 
year closed with general firmness 
throughout the market and with a 
satisfactory volume of business on 
the books for future delivery. 


Tweeds Lose Popularity 

Tweeds for women’s wear saw the 
best-of their popularity come to an 
end with the spring 1922 season. 
Through the early months of the year 
there was generous call for mer- 
chandise of this class. Demand had 
spread somewhat from the staple ef- 
fects previously in vogue to fabrics 
illuminated with silk decorations or 
with their surfaces broken up by the 
iy tioxitotion of nub yarn. This nov- 
elty element was of great assistance 
in extending the vogue of tweeds 
through the first half of 1922, after 
their successful year during the 12 
months previous. Since the close of 
last spring season, the tweed has set- 
tled back into position of much less 
prominence, although the introduc- 
tion of new variations and superior 
qualities in certain quarters mark ef- 
forts to retain part of the suit trade 
for this fabric. One of the novelties 
which lately has met some success is 
a honeycomb weave made of tweed 
yarns. Also in an _ authoritative 
showing of spring 1923 garments, 
tweeds from a hand loom industry of 
Scotland have been shown in 
ber of high-priced models. 

A fabric which made capital of the 
failing vogue for tweeds is the 
eponge, which was introduced for a 
number of uses previously dominated 
by the tweed. The eponge motif 
showed itself not only in the 
“sponge” cloths in which the idea 
was used throughout the face of the 
fabric but it was also found in pat- 
tern forms on a ground of plain 
weave. Somewhat allied to this was 
the use of boucle effects in plaids and 
stripes for skirtings and other uses. 


Poirets Lead Twilled Worsteds 

In the large group of staple and 
semi-staple worsteds used for dresses, 
suits and separate skirts, there has 
been a constant vogue for serges and 
poiret twills through the year. Trico- 
tines began the year with fair sup- 
port but they soon gave place and the 
poiret twill became the dominating 
fabric in this division of the trade. 
As is usual when marked popularity 
centers upon a particular line, prices 
on poirets outran the advance in the 
rest of the market. Lines which 
cpened during August and were 
bought by jobbers were resold dur- 
ing the early fall at a substantial pre- 
mium. The turning of many looms to 
poirets has developed a volume of 
production which appears to have 


a nume- 


, 
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saught up with demand and the fall 

' 1922 closed with distinctly less 
enness throughout the secondary 

irket. Manufacturers, however, 

ing well sold ahead, were unaf- 
cted by the failure of certain high 
ces to maintain themselves, from 
hich high levels, however, the mills 

id never benefited. The tricotine 

sition was slightly improved at the 

se of the year. 

lhe staple serge met a marked cur- 

Iment of production which was 
sufficient to maintain prices, and later 

strengthen them, during a period 
vhen the serge had given up its lead- 
rship in the market. The New Eng- 
and textile strike took many months’ 
production of such mills as the Pa- 
and the Amoskeag out of the 
market. When these and other man- 
ufacturers opened their lines in the 
latter part of the year they found 
that orders were running in excess of 
the volume which they could deliver. 
\s a result merchandise was allotted 
and some buyers were cut down more 
than 50 per cent. In the last two 
months of the year some of the lead- 
ing serge producers kept lines “at 
value” and orders then booked were 
subject to delivery at a price to be 
named early in 1923. 

One of the great influences which 
aided the distribution of staple and 
other goods of plain effect was the 
use these fabrics found in combina- 
tion with similar weaves in fancy and 
novelty effects. I‘or example staple 
navy serges proved good sellers for 
use in costumes in which plaid serges 
formed a prominent part. Fancy 
checks and plaids in flannels and sim- 
ilar brushed surfice> cloths were 
utilized for contrast in garments fea- 
turing the flannel in solid color. As 
the year closed a similar movement 
was noted in broadcloths with pattern 
fects coming into the market for 
use with the usual piece dyes. 


New Field for Sheer Goods 


\fter the opening for spring during 
\ugust and September, 1922, selling 
agents began to encourage the move- 
ment of the cutting trade toward a 
ise of extremely sheer worsted fab- 
rics for summer dresses. This marked 
the entrance into a field which for 
many seasons had been entirely domi- 
nated by silks and cottons. The ulti- 
mate success of this movement will 
probably not be established this sea- 
son, but the fact that success has al- 
ready met the showing of separate 
skirts in the sheer fabrics referred to, 
that in later seasons con- 
ption of these goods may broaden. 
lines which have been pushed for 
summer wear include taffetas, 
s veilings, henriettas, fine wool 
es, feather etc. 
tar plain white has been the most 
successful finish, but stylers believe a 


cine 


suggests 


wool 


weight serges, 


gtcat opportunity awaits the intro- 
on of printed or woven designs. 
he wool crepe proved a good 
scller through most of the year, 


lleling, as it did, the use of the 
cavier crepes in the silk field. In 
gencral demand was for wool 
Cropes of substantial quality, but 


best 
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toward the end of the year a number 
of very cheap lines were placed on 
the market and their development is 
being watched as a possible detri- 
mental influence to the progress of 
the better grade of crepes. 


Ribbed Fabrics Hopeful 


Ribbed fabrics, including such fab- 
rics as poplins, repps, Bedford cords, 
etc., made gains as the year pro- 
gressed and stylers are hoping that 
the Bedford cord type of weave will 
find wider usage among women dur- 
ing the coming year. The finer corded 
effects such as the poplin, present an 
appearance when made up in a gar- 
ment which is similar to the covert 
and the gabardine. Some users argue 
that the tailoring qualities of the pop- 
lin are not so good as those of th« 
diagonal weaves, but at least the 
ribbed group closed the year with a 
brighter future ahead than it had at 
the opening of the vear. 


Change in Coatings on Way 

In coatings the highest quality of 
ferings of pile effect fabrics had an 
extraordinary vogue. In particular 
such a line as Marvella was so keenly 
sought that cutters were reported to 
have gone into retail stores for sup- 
plies when the wholesale market was 


completely cleared of goods. Price 
seemed a _ small consideration and 
much of the better class materials 


where they were distributed by job- 
bers brought a considerable margin 
over the original mill price. The ab- 
sorbing power displayed for the best 
grade coatings did not retard the dis- 
tribution of the cheaper sorts and 
merchandise at around $3 a yard sold 
well through the mid-year for dis- 
tribution in the fall. The colors pop- 
ular in the season just preceding con- 


tinued with little change, browns 
being the dominating shade, with 
more blacks. distributed, however, 


than for many seasons. Camels’ hair, 
both real and imitation, have contin- 
ued to hold their place in the market. 

A new note in the coating field was 
struck at the spring openings in Sep- 
tember by the better grade houses, 
which in turn followed the styles set 
by Paris six or eight weeks previous. 
This new feature marks a departure 
from smooth, uniform effects popu- 
lar for several years, to blister, 
matelasse and brocade surfaces. Buy 
ers showed general interest in these 
new fabrics, though their operations 
began cautiously because of their in- 
ability to foresee exactly what the 
public reception of such lines might 
be. As the year closed it was evident 
that the trend was distinctly toward 
novelty surface effects with the likeli- 
hood that the pile effect coatings, 
which had become a market staple, 
were gradually to be displaced from 
the field of formal wear. In this 
connection it was significant that sev- 
eral coat houses were showing semi- 
sport coats made from the Bolivia 
type of fabric which heretofore had 
been restricted to the more dressy 
garments. Just how long the inertia 
of popular demand will continue to 
carry the conventional style of pil 


effect coating remains to be seen. It 
still has a strong hold upon the popu- 
lar taste of the great middle 
the coatings will have to 
prove merit before they 
gain a position of actual dominance. 
Diversity Puzzling to Buyers 
Che 


in woolens and worsteds for women’s 


class, 
and new 


their can 


greater diversity of offerings 


wear at the close of the year is one 
of the factors behind the hope for an 
excellent business in 1923. It is be- 
that generally will 
want to add one or two, if not more, 
fab- 
rics in their wardrobes and that this 


British ‘Textile 


heved women 


dresses and coats from the new 
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activity will greatly increase retail 
garment sales throughout the coun- 
try. The situation is not an easy one 
for the cutter since he quite reason- 
ably hesitates to commit himself 
ahead on a wide variety of mer- 
chandise which has not yet proved 
itself. As a result there is a 
dency among the garment trade to 
buy closer to the season of actual dis- 
tribution, and the problem for the 
mill in securing a satisfactory volume 
of orders for the more distant deliv- 
eries has become a real one, particu- 
larly where novelty fabrics are con- 
cerned. 


Trade in 1922 


ten- 





Good Year for Topmakers, Spinners and Hosiery Manufacturers 


—Piece Goods Patchy 


(From Our Regular Correspondent) 


BRADFORD, ENGLAND. 

HE wool textile trade of Great 

Britain has fared a good deal 
better in 1922 than the majority of 
other industries. Topmakers and 
spinners have been busy throughout 
most of the year, and although the 
improvement in the manufacturing 
branch somewhat patchy, 
certain lines have sold exceedingly 
well. The hosiery and knitted goods 
industry has been exceptionally busy. 
Perhaps the best way of indicating 
the position is by saying that the per- 
centages of unemployment re- 
vealed’ by the national insurance 
scheme) showed the following reduc- 
tions between December, 1921, and 
November, 1922: Woolen and 
worsted industry 13.4 to 3.9; hosiery 
industry (including cotton and silk, 
ete.) 4.2 to 1.8; all industries 16.2 to 
12.4. At the end of November, the 
number of employes in a representa- 
tive firms in the woolen 
trade was 9.6 per cent. greater than 


has been 


(as 


series of 


in November, 1921, and in the 
worsted trade 12.2 per cent. greater. 
The feature of the year in Great 


Britain, as in the world as a whole, 
was the extraordinary movement of 
raw material. The amount of wool 
sold in London, 1,284,000 bales, was 
the for twenty years; but 
when sales at Hull and Liverpool are 
added, the total is brought up to over 
1,500,000 bales, which is a record for 
all time 
wool, of course, were exported, and 
B. A. W. R. A.’s offerings swelled 
the The December 
are not available, but it 
that the total 
hair, alpaca, cte., 


largest 


Large quantities of this 


figure. returns 
is estimated 
imports of mo- 
during 1922 will be 
1,160 million pounds, and the 
re-exports about 460 million pounds, 
leaving 700 million pounds retained. 
Of. the domestic clip 
million 


wool. 


about 


(roughly 
pounds), 60 million pounds 
have been re-exported, of which half 
has gone to the United States. 

In normal times these figures would 
give the amount of wool retained in 
the country, which is approximately 
equal to the consumption when allow- 
made for stocks. During 
however, there has an 


100 


ance 158 
been 


1922, 


abnormal factor in the shape of B. A. 
W.R. A.’s holdings. These, so far as 
they are situated in this country, have 
shown a net decrease on the year ot 
about 90 million pounds, which must 
be added to the figures given above. 
The final result is that the balance of 
wool retained, plus the domestic clip 
and the net reduction in B. A. W. R. 
A.’s stocks in this country, is 830 
million pounds. By the end of 1921 
the trade was already carrying large 
stocks of cheap crossbreds, and there 
was some congestion at the railway 
stations. Stocks of merino wool were 
probably larger than they are now. 
In the aggregate no great difference 
in trade stocks between Jan. 1 and 
Dec. 31 seems likely, and conse- 
quently 830 million pounds must rep- 
resent something near the actual con- 
sumption of wool in this country. In 
1913 the corresponding figure was 633 
million pounds, while the average for 
1909-13 was 600 million pounds. 


Increased Machinery Capacity 

The latest figures for machinery in 
this country are for 1918, but careful 
estimates would seem to show that 
the increase has been slightly more 
than sufficient to balance the reduction 
in machinery capacity due to the 48- 
hour week in place of 55% hours. It 
has been officially stated by the Brit- 
ish Wool Federation, however, that 
combs are being run at an increased 
speed, which adds 15 per cent. to their 
output. In the case of spindles, the 
increased proportion of yarns ab- 
sorbed for hosiery purposes involves 
an increase in the average thickness 
of counts produced, and consequently 
the absorbed 
grown correspondingly as compared 
with 1913. These factors would seem 
to account for the enlarged consump- 
tion of wool during a year in which 
part at any rate of the 
branch has been slack. 


weight of tops has 


weaving 


In spite of the enormous move- 
ment of wool, prices throughout the 
year have shown an upward tendency, 
and in the aggregate finished the year 
at the highest point. Merinos, after 
advancing in a series of regular 
gradations, reached a point in the 
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umn at which a further rise 
seemed to involve a definite restric- 
yn of demand; but they showed 
great stability nevertheless. Fine 
-rossbreds moved in sympathy with 
merinos until toward the end of the 
year, when they continued to rise 
vhile merinos halted. Medium and 
coarse crossbreds relapsed in the sum- 
ier, and B. A. W. R. A. had to cur- 
tail its offerings; but in the last three 
months of the year they shared with 
fine crossbreds a remarkably rapid 
substantial advance, which owed 

a little to the American demand. 


Course of Values 


[he course of wool values is best 
wn by a few prices taken from the 
tistics of Messrs. Kreglinger & 
rnau. They show London values 
combing wool (first cost, clean, 


|.ondon, without oil) : 


Dec. June Dec. 
July, 8, 9, 15, 


Per pound in pence. 1914. 1921. 1922. 1922. 
70s super fleeces....... 32 46-49 57 61 
44 87s good med. fleeces.30% 40-44 50 655 

) §4s good med. fleeces.30 36 44 50 

fine crossbred fleeces.26 23 26 «36 
16 508 crossbred fleeces.18 15 14 323 
10s crossbred fleeces.15% 8-9 9 12 


Between June and December there 
was a rise in medium crossbreds of 
over 60 per cent. 

With regard to tops, the following 
shows the course of prices at Brad- 
ford for a few qualities: 


Average, July, Dec., Dec., 
Iu pence per pound, 1909-13. 1914. 1921. 1922 
merino a ae" 51 66 
et GE aac éane ee 26% 31% 42 56 
crossbred .....-- 232 23% 27% 36 
crossbred ....... 19 20% 22 26% 
10s prepared ....... 14% 16% 12% 16 


(he advance in values compared 
with the pre-war average ranges 
irom 130 per cent. for 70s merino 
down to 5 per cent. for 40s prepared. 
‘The advance in wholesale commodity 
values generally in this country is a 
s0od 60 per cent., and qualities below 
6s are well behind this ratio. 

Compared with a year ago, merino 
and fine crossbred tops show an aver- 

e advance of 30 per cent., and other 
crossbreds an advance of 20 per cent. 


In the case of yarns, the position is 
s follows: 


Average, July, Dec., Dec., 
1909-13. 1914. 1921. 1922. 
Per pound s. d. ad ad 8. 
2/16 Worsted 
medium . 16% 1 8 19% 2 2 
2/32s Worsted 
edium .. 19 1 10 25 210% 
/ 40s (56s super 
ONS. ccte es 26 210% 36 Oe. 
2 48s (64s tops) 3 0 3 3 57% 610 
2/60s (super 70s 
LODE 4s ceo ae 34 3 6 6 9 8 6 


These prices really reflect the move- 
ment in tops. Compared with be- 
fore the war, margins have had to 
be raised, not only because of the in- 
crease in wages, but because of the 


holition of child-labor. 


Home and Export Trade 


‘he exports of tops had already 
recovered a good deal in 1921, and 
the recovery went further in 1922. 
The total exports for the year 
(December estimated) have been 
about 42 million pounds, which is 
only § per cent. behind the 1913 
level, in spite of the fact that Ger- 
many has only taken slightly over 10 
million pounds, against 16 million 
Pounds in 1913. The exports of 
worsted yarns have been about 43 


milion pounds, 15 per cent. less than 
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those of 1913. Again Germany has 
taken only 18 million pounds, against 
29 million pounds in 1913. Alpaca 
and mohair yarns have shown a 
greater reduction; but woolen yarns 
were double the pre-war amount. In 
the aggregate, exports of yarn have 
been 80 per cent. of pre-war, but im- 
ports have been only 4o per cent., 
which has involved an additional 
demand on home machinery in re- 
placement. Net exports were slightly 
better than in 1913. 

The exports of piece goods were 
180 million square yards, estimated to 
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represent about 85 per cent. of the 
1913 amount; but the imports of 
piece goods were only 13 million 
square yards, or 25 per cent. of the 
pre-war amount; so that net exports 
were fully up to the pre-war amount 
—a fine achievement. The takings 


of Japan about the middle of the year 


were extraordinarily large, while 
shipments to the United States, 
China, Scandinavia, Holland, Aus- 


tralia, and Canada bore comparison 
with 1913. Germany, however, took 
less than a twelfth of her pre-war 
amount, France only one-half, and 
Chile, British East Indies, and the 
Argentine less than a quarter. 


The character of the trade may be 
judged from the fact that whereas in 
1922 lightweight woolen tissues 
(under 12 oz. per sq. yd.) accounted 
for twice as much value as heavy- 
weights, exactly the reverse was the 
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case before the war. Again, in 1914, 
of the worsted tissues exported from 
Bradford to the States, over 80 per 
cent. were plain, and less than 20 per 
cent. fancy; whereas in 1922 less 
than 25 per cent. were plain and over 

5 per cent. fancy. 

This preference for lightweights as 
igainst heavyweights and fancies as 
against plain goods also dominated 
the home trade. Gabardines have 
been in excellent demand throughout 
the year, as have velours and fancy 
woolens and worsteds and the best 
tweeds. On the other hand, dress 
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By O. F. Matlett (Bradford) 


Chart of Prices of Wool Tops at Bradford, Eng., During 1922 


goods and the heavier coatings have 
been neglected. 


The Outlook 


The outlook for 1923 seems to be 
a bright one. Two years ago the 
trade was handicapped by heavy 
stocks of piece goods and falling 
values, and there was a huge weight 
of accumulated wool in front of it. 
By the end of 1921, piece goods 
stocks had been very much reduced; 
and by the end of 1922 the problem 
of wool accumulations has practically 
disappeared. Only B. A. W. R. A.’s 
stocks remain as anything in the 
nature of a surplus, and they are less 
than 1,000,000 bales. The manner in 
which competition was maintained 
for wool right up to the end of the 
year showed that no excessive stocks 
were held in this country. No doubt 
a good deal of crossbred wool had 
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been bought in excess of require- 
ments, but the cheapness of these 
qualities led the majority of firms to 
invest spare capital in them. On the 
whole it cannot be said that wool 
stocks are too large, certainly not in 
the finer descriptions. There are few 
stocks of tops and yarns. In certain 
lines there are still accumulations of 
piece goods, but in other lines there 
is a quick turnover, and taking the 
country as a whole there is an abnor- 
mally light weight of goods held by 
distributers, retailers, and makers up. 


For the time being the rapid ad- 
vance in wool values has rather 
shaken the confidence of those who 
handle the finished goods. The broad 
facts of the wool situation, however, 
cannot be ignored. During 1922 
there has been sold in excess of cur- 
rent production at least 1,500,000 
bales of wool. During 1923 there 
will be only B. A. W. R. A.’s stock 
of under 1,000,000 bales to act as a 
safety valve. Merino values seem to 
have reached a point at which de- 
mand proves very elastic; but there 
are certain luxury purposes which 
require these wools, and as supplies 
during 1923 will probably be a good 
20 per cent. less than in 1922, some 
one will have to take less. The Ger- 
man situation is not promising, and 
while in the first half of 1922 they 
were large buyers of wool, the recon- 
struction of their finances which 
seems in prospect will probably still 
further restrict their buying during 
the first half of 1923. Whether the 
corner will be turned next year can- 
not be predicted with any degree of 
confidence, because it depends upon 
political considerations. A very im- 
portant factor, however, which bal- 
ances Germany’s reduced operations, 
is the re-entry into the world’s mar- 
kets of the United States. Again, 
the extraordinary demand for wool 
which has manifested itself during 
the past year has occurred at a time 
when the greater part of the world 
has been under a cloud of depression. 
Those clouds seem to be lifting, and 
increased trade means improving 
employment, more wages, and a 
greater need for clothing. It is also 
confidently expected that during the 
coming year Russia will be a re- 
viving market. 

Though merino values seem to 
have reached a sensitive point, the 
best Bradford opinion holds that they 
are sound, and that during 1923, 
though they are not likely to show 
any great rise of a permanent nature, 
they will fluctuate on a level at least 
as high as that now prevailing. De 
spite the recent advance, crossbreds 
are still relatively under-valued in 
comparison either with merinos or 
with commodity values generally; 
and with the disappearance of the last 
surplus stocks of wool during the 
next twelve months will also dis- 
appear any justification for the wide 
disparity which now exists. Hence 
it is confidently expected that the gen- 
eral trend of crossbred values, par- 
ticularly for medium and coarse 
sorts, will be upward. 
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Portland Woolen Mills 


Portland, Oregon 






W. P. Olds, President 
E. L. Thompson, Treasur- 
er and General Manager 


E. A. Thompson, Sec’y 
Hugh Clayton, Supt. 
C. H. Carter, Sales Dir. 









Manufacturers 
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of | 
Fine Woolens 
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and 
Fancy Blankets 
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Portland Woolen Mills 


equipped with the most modern machinery (141 iooms, 


(shown 





above) are 


9,500 spindles) and every facility for handling the wool 


from the sheep’s back to the finished product, with a 





capacity of 1,500,000 yards per annum. Each depart- 


. 
ment is in charge of trained experts, many of whom ] 
i 





are graduates of English or 



















American textile and 


schools. 





technical 








The mills occupy six acres of ground, eighteen build- 
ings, including a complete employes’ club house with 
modern dining room, kitchen, bowling alley, billiard 


tables, emergency hospital, theatre hall, moving picture 





equipment, circulating library, etc 






We sell to the jobbing trade, large manufacturers and 
g 


the larger department stores only. 





* 


Selling Agents: 










Piece goods, New York and in the 
East, George H. Pteiffer & Co., 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 


Blankets and robes, Chicago and 
Middle West, T. F. Champness, 
921 Medinah Bldg., Chicago. 






California, Nevada, Utah and 
South, blankets and piece goods, 
Charles H. Bradley, Postal Tele- 
graph Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


Robes and blankets, New York 
and East, O. M. Nichols, 377 
Broadway, New York City. 














Direct mill agent for all lines, Ore- 
on, Washington and Middle West, 
ohn M. Blair, Portland Woolen 
Mills, Portland, Ore 


Piece goods, Chicago, A. C. & G. 
W. Field, 206 South Market St., 
Chicago. 
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DYERS and FINISHERS 


MEN’S WEAR 


AND 


DRESS GOODS 


Witte St. Below Allegheny Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









Nicetown 
Dye Works 
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“It all depends upon the dye’’ 





DYERS OF 


HOSIERY 
KNITTING and WEAVING YARNS 


WOOL RAW STOCK 














Y eliminating any weakness in 
the fibre we have made America 
the home of Hosiery Dyeing with 


Hagar’s “ Intense Black ” Dye 


Works: Westmoreland and “C” Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 










Promising Outlook for Worsted Yarns in 1923 


-trong Position of Wool. Increasing Consumption, and Scarcity of Skilled Labor Are Factors in Leading Trade to 


Expect a Good Year—Conflicting Influences Felt During 1922— 


ONFLICTING influences con- 
fronted the worsted yarn trade 
during the year of 1922. Fac- 
ing on the one hand a contin- 

is upward pressure from the raw 

ol market, with steadily mount- 
ng prices, there was a counter pres- 
sure brought to bear from the goods 
market for lower prices. As a result 
there has been at all times the con- 
stant problem: ‘“ Will goods go up or 

ll wools come down: Such a con- 
ition naturally developed a conser- 

tive policy until some definite as- 

rance could be obtained as to what 
course would be best to pursue. As 
, consequence the year has been one 
ractically free from speculative 
uying of any moment. Yarns were 
purchased for actual requirements 
for the most part, and as such have 
wen steadily going into consump- 
tion. 

It is interesting to note in passing, 
however, that while many spinners 


expressed dissatisfaction from time 

time during the year with the 
mount of business they were doing, 
evertheless, at the close of the year 








rial Market Was the Most Significant Factor 


they were very much surprised and 
gratified over the results of the year’s 
business. During the period from 
March to August, when trade was 
very quiet, there was quite a goodly 
number of spinners who appreciated 
the advantage of turning their lower 
priced wools into yarns for the de- 
mand which would come sooner or 
later, and therefore piled up moder- 
ate quantities of stock yarns. When 
this buying began they were thus in 
a position to deliver these yarns at 
gradual advances although still below 
prevailing wool replacement costs 
and by thus taking advantage of each 
rise in yarn values they were able to 
operate to much better profit than if 
they had sold earlier and at prices 
based on their original wool pur- 
chases. 

This condition also has been char- 
acteristic of ‘the worsted yarn and 
goods market for 1922 in that both 
spinners and manufacturers at all 
times were operating at prices which 
did not approach replacement values, 
but were based upon earlier pur- 
chases at lower levels. For that rea- 
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son at no time have yarn prices been 
on a parity with wool costs, as any 
effort in that direction would 
served to cut off sales. 


have 


Dominating Factors 

There were several important fac- 
tors which played a vital part in shap- 
ing the course of the worsted yarn 
market during the year. Among these 
the dominating position occupied by 
the wool market was at all times a 
potent influence in strengthening the 
position maintained by spinners in 
their quotations. With gradually 
depleted stocks of domestic wools 
held at high prices, and correspond- 
ingly high values prevailing in the 
primary markets abroad, there has 
been little encouragement for spin- 
ners or other factors in their hope 
for a lower price basis. At this writ- 
ing there have been signs of further 
strength in the markets abroad with 
prices there on a higher level than 
those which are noted in America, 
with the result there is little prospect 
offered the industry of a lower price 
basis on which they can operate. 
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Dominating Status of Raw Mate- 


Still another important factor in 
governing the policies of the indus- 
try was the delay experienced in se- 
curing final enactment of the new 
tariff rates, which only reached a 
conclusion in September. As a con- 
sequence the trade was forced to 
work at a disadvantage because of 
the uncertainties prevailing as to the 
future. As was to be expected, buy- 
ing of yarns and goods was kept 
down to its lowest levels because of a 
desire to avoid commitments running 
into a period of new tariff rates. 
When the new tariff was finally en- 
acted there was established at once a 
more stable basis of wool values so 
that business at once developed up 
until shortly before the close of the 
year when preparations began to be 
made for the new season. 


In addition to these influences there 
was also the effect of labor condi- 
tions in the mills. During the pre- 
ceding years of dull times, when 
business was dragging in the spin- 
ning and weaving mills, large num- 
bers of the employes drifted into 
other lines of occupation. As many 
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fo. ¢ these more remunerative than 

e lines, they did not return to 
this industry when activities develop- 
ed. As a consequence many of the 
mills have been seriously handicapped 
lack of skilled help so that pro- 
juction suffered, machinery standing 
idle which could otherwise have been 
perated, thus adding to overhead 


while it also reduced production ma- 
terially. This is a situation which 
many factors consider a very serious 


problem and one which demands 

early attention so that some steps 

may be taken to assure the mills of a 

more abundant supply of trained 

workers by which their mills can be 

operated to their maximum efficiency 
economy. 


Stationary at Start 


The close of 1921 found the trade 
more or less stationary, confronted 
by a strong wool market. The trade 
was inclined to be optimistic over the 


goods situation, although efforts were 
being made to secure fabrics at a 
price. he year just passed had been 
rather a disappointing one because 


the expected business had not ma- 
terialized, so there were hopes for a 
better business, in spite of the fact 
lvancing wool prices tended to re- 
strict operations. Prevailing prices 
for the popular yarns at this time 
were $1.75 to $1.85 for 2-40s half 


llood, with 2-36s three eighths at 
$1.40; and 2-50s fine at $2.00 to $2.15. 
With the opening of Ig22, there 


was sll noted a preponderance of the 
spindles engaged in producing knit- 
tung yarns. Many factors declared this 
trade was the main sourcé of inquiry 
ind business. There was no big 
business done on men’s wear yarns, 
vhile dress goods were quiet. Ad- 
vancing yarn quotations puzzled buy- 
ers, and the opening of the goods 
market proved a surprise to many. 
However, this tended to indicate a 
efinite trend to the market, so man- 
‘facturers watched developments 
carefully. Prices asked for yarns 
iailed to arouse any enthusiasm on 
‘he part of buyers, so results were 
‘iow. Those manufacturers who had 
courage to buy early in anticipation 
of their requirements occupied an ad- 
antageous position, and business 
veloped conservatively. 

it was estimated at this time that 
lly 40 per cent of the French spin- 
es were engaged on hosiery yarns, 
0 that this, with the business booked 
n weaving yarns, enabled spinners to 
perate on a fairly active basis. A 
ouble price range was also to be 
‘ound, because of the offerings from 
‘hose spinners owning lower priced 
‘aw materials, and those forced to de- 
‘nd upon current costs. This same 
dition prevailed with manufactur- 
's who sold their goods based on 
“ier yarn holdings, and then offered 
‘ew lines based on later costs. The 
umber of spindles in operation grad- 
ally decreased as the market hesi- 


} 
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‘ted over the higher quotations 
‘asec on advances in wools. In dress 
fons, novelty effects __ including. 
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tweeds, and something unusual at a 
price, were big factors. 

The early spring found very little 
change with spinners still running on 
hosiery yarns, and new business al- 
most at a standstill. Stock offerings 
were at all times a depressing influ- 


ence, as these surplus yarns were 
quoted at prices below prevailing 
figures. Manutacturers therefore 


usually hunted for these lots when 
they desired any additional yarns. 
Business was so slow that it was as- 
serted many spinners of men’s wear 
yarns were operating only three days 
a week on a reduced schedule. There 
was not much use in pushing sales, 
and in May only 4o per cent of the 
worsted spindles were found in oper- 
ation. Woolen spindles were in bet- 
ter position with 80 per cent of these 
active at this time. By this time, 
however, there was an improved tone 
noted with somewhat more business. 
The market continued to show an 
upward trend, but sales were still be- 
low replacement costs. Woolen lines 
continued to lead so that it was found 
many low combing wools were being 
broken up for carding. 

With further improvement noted 
in the goods market, limited quanti- 
ties of yarns were purchased from 
time to time. The new wool prices 
in the West indicated still higher 
yarn prices, so that manufacturers 
were caught between this situation 
and the demand for lower priced fab- 
rics. Spinners in order to avoid 
checking business’ entirely were 
forced to average their wool costs in 
quoting on yarns. The dominating 
position occupied by wools was well 
demonstrated so that the market as a 
whole maintained a steady advance 
in spite of the absence of any real de- 
mand for yarns. 


Tariff Uncertainty 


By July, the market showed no real 
change in its general aspect. With 
the uncertainty of the new tariff 
legislation, manufacturers declined to 
anticipate their requirements in any 
volume, preferring to await the 
development of the lightweight open- 
ings. The prices named by the lead- 
ing factor in the trade therefore were 
regarded as calculated to stabilize 
values, and to prevent any reckless 
plunging ahead. Mid-summer found 
no general movement and prices were 
rather easier in spots, with 2-40s 
noted below $2.00, although many 
asked over this figure. It was also 
asserted there was more _ business 
placed than generally known, and the 
activity of worsted spindles for this 
month was found to be 74.8 per cent. 
It was evident that a number of lead- 
ing manufacturers had felt it was a 
good time to pick up yarns to advan- 
tage in view of rising wool prices, and 
this was Said to have brought about 
this condition. 

With the beginning of fall, French 
spinners were said to feel the lack of 
the demand for hosiery yarns which 
had proved such 1 prominent factor 
last year, so that their operations de- 
clined. A desire for business also de- 


xeloped variations in quotations. As. 


it became apparent that some definite 
tariff action would be taken, interest 
broadened, and when the bill was 
finally adopted it was found to be a 
real stimulus to business. Buying 
therefore started and many manufac- 
turers became bullish where before 
they had been decidedly the reverse. 
Many tried to place orders running 
into 1923, but spinners were chary ot 
accepting business too far ahead. 
Both men’s wear and dress goods 
manufacturers were operating with 
2-36s three eighths at $1.65; 2-40s 
half-blood. at $2.00 to $2.10; 2-50s at 
$2.40 to $2.42%2. The report for Sep- 
tember showed a total of 81.4 per 
cent. of worsted spindles in operation. 


Active in October 

October found spinners with a good 
volume of business on their books, 
and the market in a generally active 
condition although much of this busi- 
ness had been done at a price. Wool 
prices advancing tended to strength- 
en yarn quotations, although stock 
lots continued to confuse values some- 
what. However, the limited supplies 
of wool, with the curtailed produc- 
tion due to a lack of help, were both 
stimulating factors. The advanced 
prices named on spring lines also 
proved a help to the situation. The 
development of an extensive use of 
three-eighths blood yarns was also 
marked because of an ability to bring 
out a tabric at a more attractive 
price. Many spinners found them- 
selves unable to accept all of the busi- 
ness offered them on 2-36s, and from 
$1.75 to $1.85 was asked. In October 
it was found 89 per cent of the 
worsted spindles were engaged. 

By November, however, the con- 
tinued advance in prices began to 
check further orders in any volume 
as manufacturers were inclined to 
resist further advances in prices. 
However, spinners as a rule were 
well fixed with orders at a price, and 
therefore were not pushing yarn 
sales very hard, as they frequently 
found it difficult to meet deliveries as 
required. Yarn prices were being 


named at levels toward which buyers, 


declined to show any interest, so that 
2-40s sold out of stock at $2.15, with 
spinners asking $2.25 to $2.35; 2-50s 
sold at $2.60, with $2.70 and $2.80 
quoted. Active interest gradually fell 
off so that there was only scattered 
demand for quick delivery. 

The close of the year found de- 
mand almost at a standstill, as buyers 
were marking time until the opening 
of the heavyweight lines after the 
first of the new year. Spinners were 
well filled with orders running into 
1923 so little effort was made to sell 
during this waiting period, as it was 
difficult to sell at the recent advances. 
Therefore sampling for the new 
heavyweights occupied much of the 
time with spinners making deliveries 
against the orders on their books as 
rapidly as possible. 


Knitting Yarns Important 
Knitting yarns have continued dur- 
ing 1922 to occupy an increasing im- 
portance in the spinning industry. 
.The .demands..from..these various 
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lines at the opening of the year were 
such as to require a major portion of 
the attention of spinners in many in- 
stances. Spinners were able to show 
good orders on their books for at 
least three months, while the enor- 
mous consumption of hosiery yarns 
found some orders running to July. 
As a result the knitting branch of the 
trade continued in active condition 
during the early part of the year with 
sweater manufacturers taking their 
yarns with regularity and new busi- 
ness also coming in. 


However, as yarn prices began to 
show advancing tendencies, buying 
was restricted until returns could be 
seen from the new lines being shown. 
Therefore there was a smaller volume 
of new orders booked. Interest was 
also shown in combination yarns for 
fancy knit goods, such as shawls, 
mufflers, cloaks, etc. These yarns in- 
cluded worsted blends with mohair, 
camel's hair and similar stocks for 
novelty effect. Hosiery yarns early 
showed a decline in active interest. 
Large contracts had already been 
placed, and as these lines began to 
slow up, buyers waited for further 
developments before purchasing ad- 
ditional supplies. 

By April, new business was re- 
ported very slow, being largely of a 
filling-in character. Deliveries were 
well maintained, but with advancing 
prices interest became _ scattered. 
Buyers felt it best to move cautiously. 
A decline in the demand for women’s 
sweaters was reported an important 
factor. With 2-20s quarter blood 
opening the year at $1.10, by May this 
yarn was held at $1.20 and $1.25. In 
June, there was a revival of inter- 
est with both sweater and bathing 
suit manufacturers taking yarns in 
good volume. Hosiery continued to 
figure in very limited fashion. Jer- 
sey cloth at no time developed into 
an active factor during the year. A 
big demand noted for bleached yarns 
for white goods produced a difficulty 
in maintaining deliveries on an equally 
balanced schedule. Novelty yarns 
continued to prove a big factor, with 
low South American 46s being used 
as imitation of mohair effects in a 
number of instances. 


July found the demand for knit- 
ting yarns decidedly spotty, and con- 
cessions were reported on prices. 
During the summer months there 
was still a scattered business of mod- 
erate volume. Hosiery yarns were 
very dull, and the absence of this 
trade made itself felt in the French 
spinning trade. By September, with 
the passage of the tariff, business on 
these yarns also developed for sweat- 
ers and fancy knit goods, which have 
gradually come to occupy a more 1m- 
portant position in the trade than 
ever. A good volume of business was 
reported booked and continued into 
October, with efforts made at times to 
extend these orders further into 1923 
than spinners were willing to con- 
sider. Prices showed steady acces- 
sions so that 2-20s average quarter 
blood reached $1.37%4 to $1.40. 


... There..was a large use of mohair 
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combinations as well as alpaca, cam- 
els hair, and heavy yarns for as- 
trakhan effects. Hosiery, however, 
continued to drag, while knitted fab- 
rics likewise were not very active. 
Business was well maintained into 
November, with the result that spin- 
ners soon booked orders into Febru- 
ary and March for deliveries. By 
December, however, after the volume 
of business done, buying slackened, 
as was to be expected, and the trade 
then began to await the results of 
the opening of their lines. While 
these were rather quiet for a time, 
the cold weather finally resulted in 
active sales of goods in the West, 
especially, so that the outlook was 
regarded as promising. At the same 
time, the holiday trade served to dim- 
inish the large stocks reported in 
worsted hosievy, so that more inter- 
est began to be shown in these yarns, 
for the new year. 


The Future 


While there is necessarily a cer- 
tain amount of uncertainty as to the 
future effects of the higher prices 


which must needs be asked _ for 
both yarns and _ finished goods, 


nevertheless the trade generally ap- 
proaches the new year with optimis- 
tic confidence. Naturally the strong 
worldwide position occupied by wool 
with armly maintained prices in every 
market affords a strong and firm 
background. With the belated enact- 
ment of the tariff in this country, 
wool values have found a stable basis. 
At the same time, with the decrease 
in world wool production, especially 
in fine wools, the total, being esti- 
mated at a loss of at least 250,000,000 
pounds as compared with 1914, and 
with the increase in population and 
ever-growing demands of consump- 
tion, the effects of the law of supply 
and demand must be felt. In view 
of this condition, over which domes- 
tic trade has little or no control, it is 
declared there is every reason to look 
ior well maintained firmness in yarn 
prices for the first six months of 
1923 at least. 
furthermore, spinners with very 
few exceptions are all in a good posi- 
t Contracts 
placed during the latter part of 1922 
n both knitting and weaving yarns 


i}] 
i 


| run well into the first few months 


ion as regards orders. 


Ww 


f 1923, and so confident are some 
spinners that they are willing to con- 
sider business which will run_ later 


year. It is pointed out there- 
e that there will be no reason to 
ok for any price concessions. Be- 
this, the limited supply of train- 
lp in the mills has also tended 
rtail production materially in 
varns and goods so that with a 
ormal demand there is little chance 
ny over-production which will 
epress the markets by its weight. 
possibility of a public resist- 
nee against the higher prices which 
nust needs be asked for goods, has 
naturally caused more or less appre- 
hension of a lack of any general busi- 
ness on goods. On the other hand it 
nted out there are quite a few 
actors which have tended to restore 
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the trade to greater confidence. For 
example it is shown that with an av- 
erage price paid last season of $1.30 
for 2-36s the average this year would 
be nearer $1.80. This would mean 
an advance of 50c¢ a yard provided the 
full 16 ounces were used. In the 
same manner, on 2-40s half blood, the 
average cost last season was around 
$1.65, while this year finds it more 
nearly $2.10, or an advance of 45c¢ 
per yard on the same possible basis 
of 16 ounces to the yard. Naturally 
a tavorable conclusion can be drawn 
when it is realized that the tendency 
has been to a demand for lighter- 
weight fabrics for all year use, with 
little distinction between the season's 


fabrics. With a relatively higher ad- 
vance also noted on stocks used in 


the production of woolen lines, there 
are many who predict that advances 
in these fabrics will bring them up to 
within close range of the worsted 
goods, and this it is argued would 
throw the advantage to the latter 
fabrics. 
Little Speculative Operation 


Another important factor has been 
also the lack of any speculative oper- 
ations in any branch of the trade on 
the rising markets. 3uyers have 
been operating conservatively with 
the result there has been little oppor- 
tunity for accumulations of goods or 
yarns in stock. Reports 
ceived to the effect that manufactur- 
ers of both men’s wear and dress 


goods are doing a good business on 


are also re- 


duplicate light 


weights which will run for some time 


repeat orders and 


into 1923. Therefore there seems to 
be little chance for any gap in the 
operations of the mills when the 


heavyweight season finally gets under 
way. It is also estimated that manu- 
facturers of men’s wear and dress 
goods are covered for about 50 per 
cent of their requirements, with 
dress goods mills as a rule covered 
further ahead than the former mills. 
In the knitting trade it is estimated 
that about 75 per cent of the season’s 
requirements are under contract, al- 
though there is still a considerable 
quantity of yarn to be purchased. 
The knitting trades likewise view 
the situation with confidence, and 
are predicting a good business in all 
lines. The cold weather has tended 
to move goods in good volume, and 
while there is naturally a conserva- 
tive policy observed because of ad- 
vancing prices, still manufacturers 
are said to be in good position. As 
a consequence there is a strong feel- 
ing of optimism throughout the indus- 
try looking for a good normal volume 
of trade without 
boom. 


elements of a 
The effects of European con 
ditions necessarily will play their part, 
but the extensive boundaries of our 
country, with its more than 110,000, 
000 population, well employed at high 
wages, are expected to furnish the 
demand which wiil allow the mills to 


any 


run at a fair margin of profit for the 
first six months if not longer 


Steady Advance in Tops and Noils 





Tops Advance Approximately 40 Per Cent. and Noils 70 Per 
Cent.—Continuance of High Levels Likely 


A STEADY and continuous ad- 

vance marked the year 1922 both 
for tops and noils. The year opened 
firmly on a low level and the year 
closed with equal firmness on a high 
level. Noils had a larger relative ad 
vance than tops owing to heavy de- 
mands made by the woolen industry 
and relative inactivity in worsted man- 


ufacturing. Noils as a class had a 
larger percentage rise than wools 
while tops lagged behind. The 
natural inference from such a sit 
uation is that in the vear 1923, if the 


high level for wool is maintained— 
and such is the general belief—a fur- 
ther appreciation will occur in most 
classifications of tops. 

During the life of the emergency 
tariff, covering practically the first 
nine months of the year, tops were 
imported in moderate quantity, while 
in July, there were large imports of 
fine tops from the Bradford market. 
The emergency tariff duty was 45¢c. 
per pound and the Bradford market 
as well as British exchange were at 
various times low enough to allow of 
successful importing. Top imports 
since the passage of the Fordney 
McCumber bill have been relatively 
limited in volume. The emergency 
tariff duty of 45c. was prohibitive to 


noils, but large quantities were 


brought into bond and released under 
the new duty of 19c. per pound. 

lhe noil market came to the end of 
1922 in a good condition. A remark 
ably good business has been déne over 
many months and ever since the first 
of the year prices had been on the up 
ward grade for all qualities. Fine 
noils had an advance of around 60 
per cent. and high quarter blood of 
around 95 per cent. It is 
sidered that fine noils have reached 
their top and while they may hold 
strong over buying coming in from 


now con 


approaching heavyweight season, it is 
not unlikely that it will be followed 
by softness and moderate decline. On 
the other hand noils of the low cross 
bred qualities were in much better de 
mand in recent weeks and while they 
are quoted quite high, yet wools from 
which they are produced are advanc- 
ing steadily. 
Tops Opened Firm 

The top market at the opening of 
1922 was as firm as a rock. There 
was no inclination shown anywhere to 
shade prices. 
as follows: 


Ruling quotations were 
fine half blood 
$1.10-15; high three-eighths blood 85- 
goc.; average three-eighths blood 8o- 
&sc.; low three-eighths blood 75-8oc. ; 
high quarter blood 72-75c.; 
77C.; 448 44-46c.; 408 40-43. ; 


$1.25; 


46s 6; 


and 36s 
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yoc. The noil market closed the year 
1921 confidently after 


experiencing 
good business throughout the entir: 
month of December. Manufacturing 
trend in woolens was apparently open 
ing up Opportunities for larger con 
sumption of noils whether of wool o1 
mohair. Clean quarter blood 
had been climbing steadily upward for 
weeks. Manufacturers 


to pay 32¢c. 


hous 


were willing 
for choice parcels. These 
materials were finding extensive ust 
in the manufacture of homespuns, 
tweeds and cloakings, and knitters also 
were fairly large purchasers. Choice 
fine noils hung firm around 50-55¢ 

half blood 45-50c.; three-eighths blood 
35-38e.; quarter 


quarter bloods 25 


bloods 30-32c. 
28c. 


a a 
» 1OW 


lop dealers predicted higher price 5 
for quarter blood. Plenty of business 
was offered in fines but was not ac 
cepted, these commodities being ped 
dled out by the top makers to their 
regular clients. The noil market was 
in an abnormal condition. The bulk 
of material available for trading pur 
poses was limited. It was almost im 
possible for noils of any classification 
to be purchased except at advancing 
prices. Top makers having refused 
to take further business in fine tops, 
production of fine noils was rapidly 
diminishing. There was good mill 
demand for these commodities 

rhe about the middle ot 
March was considered fundamentally 
sound. The noil market was, as a 
matter of fact, firmer than the wool 
lhe reason for this was not 
to seek. Noils are a by-product 
of the combing of worsted wools and 
the worsted industry was less busy 


situation 


market. 
far 


than the woolen industry, the chief 


consumer of these fibres. In such a 


ran contrary to thx 
trend of the parent wool market 


situation noils 


Strong But Inactive 
lops grading down to 46s were a 
shade easier while tops grading from 
36s up to 46s a trifle higher 
It was considered not unlikely that 
tops grading 44s and 46s would ad 
vance in price, inasmuch as the sup 
plies of wool on Summer Street were 
running short, and top makers could 
not afford to take wools out of bond 
and produce tops even at best quoted 
prices. 
though 


were 


The top market was strong 
relatively inactive. Some 
rather large sales of fine tops wer« 
made at $1.45. Much larger business 
was indicated if top makers had been 
willing to make price 
Some business was being done in low 
three-eighths and high quarter bloods 
at slight 


concessions 


concessions from quoted 
Top makers in view of short 
wool supplies were keeping prices firm 
and awaiting developments. 

Near the end of April it looked as 
though certain interests were starting 
in and buying tops for speculative 
holding. Fine and half blood tops 
were active, medium tops less so, and 
tops grading 46s down quite neglected. 
The noil market was featured by a 
distinct shortage in all classifications. 
There was a fair demand and in addi 
tion the speculative spirit had again 
appeared with the result that the noi! 


prices. 
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et reached the high level of the 
vear with holders of choice fine noils 
ysking Soc. The general level was as 
jollows: Fine noils 75-78c.; half blood 
-75c.; three-eighths blood 60-65¢. ; 
‘igh quarter blood 50-55c.; low quar- 
rer blood 43-45c. Colored and car- 
onized noils were inactive. 

The top market was sold out in 
arly May. Top makers claimed that 
they found it impossible to replace 
their stocks of fine, half blood and 
igh three-eighths blood wools. The 
representative of a prominent house 
said: “‘ We have never had such a 
situation in all our history. We have 
refused business totalling 1,000,000 
sounds this week.” 


At such times stock lots of tops 
emerge from all kinds of unexpected 
glaces and are often of such qualities 
that under any normal conditions their 
sale would be difficult of consumma- 
ion. Quotations at the time were con- 
dered nominal and based upon prob- 


thle cost of wool to arrive from the 
Vect 
yest 


Crossbreds Advance in June 


Tops were at a new high level for 
he year in early June largest ad- 
vances being shown in 36s and 4os. 
The top market was still embarrassed 
y shortage of wool. Sales were 
nade of high three-eighths blood at 
$1.10; high quarter at goc.; 46s at 75c. 
and 36s at 6o0c. Prices were held firm. 
wt spinners and manufacturers 
showed no disposition to follow prices 
ip handicapped as they were to a 
considerable degree by an inert goods 
narket. Foreign tops were coming in, 
ought by mills to arrive. The mar- 
gin between imported and domestic 
tops was not sufficient to induce specu- 
ative buying. 

The noil market was strong with 
iaterials scarce and fine noils rang- 
ng from goc. to 98c. Other grades 
old at high prices with choice quar- 
tet bloods quoted 65-70c. A slightly 
etter movement in colored noils was 
noted, and there was also a moderate 
‘all for mohair noils, camel hair, both 
irst and second recombing, and cash- 
nere noils. 

Top business took a turn for the 
etter in August and combers were no 
nger making concessions in order to 
btain further business. A leading 
top maker reported that quite a volume 
business in fine was offered around 
.50, but had to be turned down. Top 
akers just got out about even, while 
‘pinners could operate only at a loss 
‘was said. The wool market domi- 
ated the situation strongly and 

lders of the finer qualities of comb- 

g wools were making no concessions 
hatscever. Fine and half blood tops 
ere selling on approximately 118 per 
nt. hasis as compared with scoured 
ool; three-eighths and quarter blood 
vere selling on an approximate 
f 124 per cent. 


[ 
cy 
pi 


Imports in July 


Bradford top market gained 
in September, with 64s 
iote) at 58d. Imports of tops from 
dford district for the month 
were valued at £40,000. These 


ice 
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imports were mostly Australian 64s to 
70s. The 80s early in September were 
landed here around $1.61, rising to 
$1.70. Current quotations for do- 
mestic tops were as follows: Fine 
territory $1.55-57; half blood $1.37- 
40; high three-eighths $1.15-17; aver- 
age three-eighths $1.10-12; low three- 
eighths blood $1.05; high quarter 
blood 97¢.-$1.00 ; 46s 75¢.; 44s 65-67c. ; 
40s 60-62c.; 36s 60c. 

The noil market held surprisingly 
strong in view of the fact that large 
importations of Bradford noils were 
now being released by passage of 
tariff at prices considerably under 
domestic quotations. These materials 
in general compared unfavorably with 
similar classification of domestic 
make. Many of the lots were good for 
carbonizing only it was said. Domes- 


during the preceding eight months had 
been of the domestic variety which is 
practically free from burrs. Domes- 
tic noils, therefore, were generally 
esteemed of superior quality to those 
noils which are the by-products of the 
combing of low to medium foreign 
wools. Quotations for standard noils 
were as follows: Fine 90-92c.; half 
blood 85c.; high three-eighths 80-85c. ; 
average three-eighths 75-80c.; low 
three-eighths 65-70c.; high quarter 
1.3 46s 65c.; 448 58-6oc.; 40s 50- 
5c. ; 36s 45c. 


ms 


Tops Jump in October 
The top market took a jump for 
ward as October came to a close. All 
grades of tops reached a high level 
for the year. Top makers had for 


some time been selling their com- 
modities on the mean edge of things. 














tic quotations in spite of this inrush 
of foreign wools were stronger 
especially in crossbreds. Choice fine 
domestic noils sold to dealers at goc. 

October brought the combers more 
business than they could take on. No 
price concessions were being made. 
Half bloods were particularly strong 
although no advances in price oc- 
curred. New business in this quality 
was actepted only after careful de- 
liberation as to where the wool was to 
come from and at what price. It was 
a sellers’ market, and it was question- 
able whether a single pound of half 
blood top would be accepted by a 
standard maker at anything under 
$1.45. 

The noil market was adjusting it- 
self to the new conditions brought 
about by the large inflow of foreign 
materials. For about 15 months this 
market had been entirely free from 
foreign competition, but the change 
brought about by the tariff reduction 
from 4$c. to 19c. changed the situa- 
tion materially. Domestic producers 
of noils were asking high prices. 
The larger part of the wool combed 














They had not been making any money 
and had been hard put to obtaining 
wools at reasonable figures. They 
were now compelled to advance prices 
substantially. Fine tops were quoted 
$1.75, an advance of Io per cent. ap- 
proximately, and half bloods $1.60, a 
similar advance. The noil market 
was strong but without change. Un- 
derneath the surface certain lines of 
cleavage were forming. The line 
drawn between colored and _ light 
materials had been consistently drawn, 
with white materials tending to rise 
and colored materials sinking under 
the weight of neglect. A line of 
cleavage seemed to be forming at a 
line drawn through three-eighths 
blood noils. Some dealers believed 
that noils grading below three-eighths 
would be unable to maintain them- 
selves at prevailing high levels under 
the pressure of foreign imports on the 
one hand, and larger output from 
domestic combing mills of crossbreds 
on the other. 

The feature of the market in No- 
vember was the strong advance made 
in domestic quarter blood tops which 
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were lifted to $1.10-15 this advance 
was brought about by top-makers 


finding it difficult to obtain domestic 
quarter blood wools at a price that 
would enable them to quote tops at the 
old figure of $1.05. Fine and half 


blood tops still held to high levels but 
business did 


not come in quite so 
freely. On the other hand a quantity 
of business was oftered in three- 
eighths blood quoted at $1.35-40. 


Even at the higher figure top-makers 
would not sell forward to any con- 
siderable extent. 


September Noil Stocks 


Noil stocks in the hands of dealers 
showed a gain of 1,000,000 pounds 
Sept. 30 as compared with June 
30. This increase in the face of fairly 
good consumption was ascribed to im- 


ports. September holdings of dealers 
were distributed as follows: Fine 
565,000 pounds; half blood 225,000 


pounds; three-eighths blood 609,000 


pounds; quarter blood 599,000 pounds ; 
below quarter blood 377,000 pounds; 
carpet 289,000 pounds. 

Combers in the last month of the 
year seemed to be of the opinion that 
fine combing had about reached the 
top. They did not look for much fur- 
ther advance in either the finer wools 
or tops. Prices were apparently hold- 
ing up business on the finer grades. 
lop makers themselves were averse to 
overloading themselves with contracts 
at prevailing high level and were, it 
was understood, advising their clients 
not to attempt to buy too far ahead in 
these materials. Medium to low tops 
were exceptionally strong and fur- 
ther advances were considered not at 
all unlikely. 

Combers were quite busy and well 
supplied with orders running well into 
the new year. The trend was appar- 
ently firmly established in favor of 
crossbreds. Spinners of knitting 
yarns were not able to pay the high 
price asked for domestic quarter blood 
and were piecing out, it was said, with 
48s. These qualities had been im- 
portable until halted by the rapid rise 
in British exchange; and the fact that 
when the line of $4.63 was passed, the 
20 per cent. ad valorem duty was 
assessed upon normal exchange tended 
seriously to restrict such imports. 

The noil market at the close of the 
year was a routine affair. No par- 
ticular trend was visible. Imported 
foreign noils had no influence at all in 
lowering prices, and while there were 
relatively large quantities of Brad 
ford noils in the market, more par- 
ticularly in Philadelphia, the by-prod 
ucts of domestic mills held up firmly 
and even advanced in choice mate- 
rials. More interest seemed to be de- 
veloping what might be termed spe, 
cialty noils, with mohairs leading the 
procession. 

The street was now busy taking in 
ventory. Top makers did not an 
ticipate any increase eitier in in 
quiries or in actual busine-s until the 
New Year Combers were busy 
enough at their various plants, some 
of them so busy that they had to plac« 
part of their work with one or two 
large mill organizations. 
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Wools Steadily Advancing the World Over 


Consumption in 1922 Greatly Exceeded Production, Which Continues to Decline 





Rising Foreign Markets and Ade- 


quate Tariff Forecast High Wool Prices for 1923—Merino Demand Less Urgent with Increas- 
ing Consumption of Crossbreds on Rising Scale 


HE end of 1922 found the wool 


market steady with bullish 
tendencies in complete control 
of the situation. The year 


pened much more hopefully than at 
the beginning of 1921. The entire 
movement of things was headed to- 
ward recovery and the wool trade 
shared in the fundamental optimism 
held in high places. 

rhe wool situation was perplexing, 
but a problem more for dealers than 
for manufacturers. The manufactur- 
ers had the wools and the dealers 
were short; the situation is exactly 
similar at the beginning of 1923. 
Wool prices advanced steadily during 
the entire year closing at a very con- 
servative estimate of 60 per cent. ad- 
vance for all grades. The year 1923 
will apparently be one of continued 
high prices with wools of the finer 
qualities likely to be stationary with 
crossbreds showing a strong upward 
tendency. Limited wool supplies the 


world over and the gradual return 
to normal manufacturing conditions 
in Great Britain and continental Eu- 


rope, with continued good demand in 
the United States, are likely to main- 
tain strong if not advancing prices in 
the primary markets of the world, 
while the operation of the tariff in 
the United States will furnish a pow- 
erful incentive to domestic growers 
to hold their wools for highest pos- 
sible prices. 

The American Woolen heavyweight 
opening in 1922 placed a curb on the 
excited trading movement then in 
progress. It was then said that inde- 
pendent manufacturers could not buy 
wool at the level prevailing and com- 
pete with the low prices named by the 
big company. Exactly the same 
statement accompanied the 1923 open- 
ing and the course of manufacturing 
events in the two years is likely to 
be very much the same—general good 
business for all. 

The opening of the bids for the 
famous Jericho (Utah) clip demon- 
strated the strong advancing tenden- 
cy of the market early in 1922. The 
high bid of 36%c. made by the Amer- 
ican Woolen Company was turned 






















down by the pool. At this time Utah 
which the previous year had 
sold at 15¢. was on a 32c. level. The 
Jericho clip was sold later at 4oc. 
and finally handed over to a large 


wool 


worsted organization at a dealer's 
profit. 
In March 1922 contracting in the 


West had practically ceased. Summer 
Street did not feel that it could go 
ahead with operations not knowing 
the basis upon which wools would be 
placed by tariff action. Growers 
were elated over the situation expect- 
ing to market their clip at high prices. 
In 1921 domestic growers got less on 
the average for their wool than in 
pre-war years. In the years 1912-14 
the average price paid was 17.3c.; 
the average price paid in I92I was 
16.9¢. 


Government Control Ends 
The final Government sale was held 
in March and largely attended, Gov- 
ernment officials making a congratu- 
latory speech marking termination of 
federal control. The sale lacked the 


snap shown at the preceding sale 
February. Dealers expecting bar- 
gains were disappointed, Australian 
crossbreds all selling at advances. 

Labor disturbances developed on a 
large scale in April in the wool city 
of Lawrence. The American Woolen 
Company was not affected owing t 
promise made President Wood 
that no wage cut would be made that 
season. 

The market between 
the first of April and the middle of 
June had a vertical rise. Fine staple 
Montana, clean basis, rose from $1.08 
to $1.33-35, an advance of 23 
cent. Fine clothing Montana, selling 
in April for goc. advanced to $1.15, 
an increase of 25 per cent. In fleece 
wools the advance was less marked, 
Ohio three eighths bloods selling at 
75c. clean rose to 85c., an advance of 
14 per cent., which represented the 
general advance in fleece wools. 

The midsummer market on Sum- 
mer Street displayed irregularities in 
price as well as disturbance in senti- 
ment over tariff prospects. A feature 


by 


Boston wool 
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of the situation had been heavy and 
very general buying by manufactur- 
ers in the West and abroad. This 
ha! kept them out of the domestic 
market over a considerable period. 
To conservative merchants wools 
loosed too much like a gamble with 
the wool tariff still undecided. Fine 
wools showed a slightly downward 
tendency while the tendency was re- 
ersed in the case of mediums. 


- 


Permanent Tariff Signed 

the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill 
was signed by President Harding 
September 21, 1922 and became ef- 
fective at midnight of the same day. 
The Emergency Tariff had been in 
force since May 27, 1921. The cus- 
toms Officials and prominent wool 
merchants, including an “importers’ 
wool committee” worked harmoni- 
ously together to expedite quick re- 
lease of wools required for manufac- 
turing purposes. The new duty 
upon “clean content” was 
something altogether different from 
scoured basis and required exact 
scientific definition. The government 
defined “clean content” as wool freed 
completely from all foreign matter 
plus a regain of 133%4 per cent. After 
considerable discussion and long de- 
lay the Treasury department ruled 
that carbonized wools were to be in- 
cluded within paragraph 1106 of the 
wool schedule 11 as advanced beyond 
the washed or scoured condition and 
so subject to a duty of 33c. per 
pound and 20 per cent. ad valorem. 
Plans were formulated providing that 
an importer could take out go per 
cent. of his imports on shrinkage es- 
timated by him leaving the remaining 
10 per cent. with bond attached for 
later expert appraisal of actual 
shrinkage. 


placed 


General Situation in 1922 

(he year 1922 was marked by two 
important events in the wool trade. 
The first of these was the ending of 
government auctions and the closing 
jut of government wool control and 
the second the passage of the tariff 
placing the highest duty ever on 
vools, based on a new principle of 
sic. per pound clean content duty 
which in operation places a duty of 
15'2c. on wools shrinking 50 per cent. 
increasing as the shrinkage decreases, 
until at a 25 per cent. shrinkage the 
luty in the grease would be 23.25c. 
The wool trade has now to adapt it- 
self to a situation forced upon it by 
the new tariff which cannot fail to 
keep wools at a high level over a con- 
‘iderable period. Little relief can be 
expected from imports inasmuch as 
world production of wool has fallen 
away very considerably while world 
consumption of wool, with the ex- 
‘eption of Russia perhaps, is return- 
ing to normal. Two other factors 
may be mentioned: the one a much 
arger relative consumption of me- 
dium wools: and the other a stead) 
"ise in prices throughout the year for 
all qualities in the United States but 
with low crossbreds neglected on a 
ow level in other markets of the 
world 


In view of the high level at which 
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wools are now held it is a question 
upon which there are at least two 
opinions as to whether consumption 
of wool in the United States this 
year can equal the approximate con- 
sumption last year of 650,000,000 
pounds. Wools advanced steadily 
during 1922 closing the year with an 
advance estimated conservatively at 
60 per cent. The wool consumed over 
the course of the year might average 
an advance of 30 per cent. as com- 
pared with the beginning of 1922. 
Can manufacturing proceed success- 
fully through the year 1923 commenc- 
ing at an advance of 60 per cent. as 
compared with 1922 with the possibil- 
ity of still higher prices? Can the 
public respond to such an advance, 
passed through all the lines of manu- 
facturing, to finished clothing? In 
reply it may be said that general bus- 
iness conditions are much better and 
the buying power of the public for 
the year 1923 on the average, will be 
considerably higher than the average 
buying power of.1922. Best opinion, 
however, “is inclined to believe that 
wool consumption in the United 
States may fall below consumption 
of 1922. 

The immense stocks of Bawra 
melted away rapidly last year and 
the original stocks of approximately 
3,000,000 bales have dwindled down 
to around 800,000, mostly low cross- 
breds. Crossbreds of all qualities are 
in much better demand than they 
were a year ago and by the end of 
1923 it is hardly likely that Bawra 
will have much wool to sell. 


Wool Consumption Jumps 

World production of wool for 1922 
is estimated at about 2,800,000,000 
pounds, while probable consumption 
was approximately 500,000,000 pounds 
in excess of this figure. Taking it 
from another angle world consump- 
tion was approximately 5,000,000 co- 
lonial bales, a figure far in excess of 
the regular production of Australasia, 
the Cape and River Plate, and possi- 
ble only by recourse to the stocks of 
wool held by Bawra. At the London 
sales alone in the eight series of auc- 
tions no less than 1,199,000 bales were 
sold, 429,000 bales being taken by the 
Continent and 41,000 bales by the 
United States, the balance by British 
buyers. 

Should world consumption of 1923 
equal that of 1922 a distinct shortage 
of raw material is indicated. This 
will most certainly be the case should 
the excessive demand for the finer 
qualities of wool remain the feature 
of manufacturing. The production 
on the whole is hardly likely to. be 
larger in 1923 and the only visible 
surplus is that of low crossbreds held 
by Bawra. It might be expected un- 
der the stimulus of a high protective 
tariff that domestic sheep-growing 
would increase rapidly; but any such 
increase possible during the year 1923 
would be practically negligible in sup- 
plying American needs or in affecting 
the general world situation in wools. 


Australian Merinos Decline 
The world production of wool has 
been declining over a number of 


vears. It was not brought about by 
the war, though accentuated by the 
world strife with marked loss of pro- 
duction in Russia, and is likely to re- 
main effective for time to 
come. Not only is wool production 
failing to keep pace with world popu 
lation but merino production is fall- 
ing more rapidly than 
Australia, the chief merino producing 
country in the world, in I9I1 pro- 
duced 85 per cent. of merino and I5 
per cent. of crossbreds, while in 1921 
the production was 65 per cent. mer- 
ino and 35 
wool. 

The production of Australian wools 
has been decreasing steadily and the 
production of merino wools within 
the clip has also been decreasing. 
Comparing the yéar 1921 with the 
year IgI0, the Australian Common- 
wealth shows a’ decline of 20 per 
cent. in its sheep.» In the matter of 
pounds the decline is 12 per cent. 
only. Sheep and wool 
since 1910 are as follows: 


some 


crossbreds. 


per cent. of crossbred 


production 





Sheep Wool 
1910 . 92,047,000 721,298,000 pounds 
1913.. . 85,057,000 711,184,000 pounds 
1916.. . 76,668,000 547,702,000 pounds 
1917 . 84,965,000 573,068,000 pounds 
1918.. - 87,086,000 683,190,000 pounds 
1919.. . 75,554,000 73 22,000 pounds 
ED e 0:445-¥:06e 75,000,000 57,439,000 pounds 
1921... - 73,000,000 631,290,000 pounds 


New Zealand production of cross 
breds has kept steady over the last 
seven or eight years with an increase 
in the number of sheep during the 
war years of 1917-18. Statistics are 
not yet available showing actual con- 
ditions during the last year or two, 
but the probabilities are that in view 
of the large quantities.of New Zea- 
land crossbred wools held by Bawra 
the number of sheep in New Zealand 
has fallen away considerably. The 
following figures give the number of 
sheep in New Zealand over a number 
of years with the probability that at 
the present time the total would show 
little if any change as compared with 


IQIO: 

Year Sheep 
ORs Sos ke 0 Se ea 900 
1911 ay 000 
SUES SAA 4 RKO wdc ee ewes 750,000 
SOs 6 dha War eee 2,000 
SPECS S 4660 V4 Rta awe ee 000 
L9LS..:« ,000 
PRE wad abe Ove onde aa owned eee ,000 
1918 


: ,000 
25,511,000 





1919 


Uruguayan Production Steady 

Production of sheep and wool in 
South America following the world 
trend has been on the decline over a 
series of years. This applies chiefly 
to Argentina. The Uruguayan clip 
produces the finer qualities of cross- 
bred and some merino. Comparing 
the season 192I-22 with that of 1914- 
15 an increase of 8 per cent. in bales 
is shown or of 13 per cent. in pounds, 
the bales now running heavier. Pro- 
duction in bales over the period is as 
follows: 


Bales 
RORROR ahs tk cew a oat eaetoebdeekenawad< 104,000 
PEG h6 5.6.44 6 based Owe eee eee 68.000 
DURE 665 i0:be ated eA CL CER OCRS ORS £8,000 
SORE btectccdccetisadeaternecaers 92,000 
POR RIN 65.665 OR aed eK e Cee w et eee 114,000 
SPR chee ese rdcdudbevétevennesee 127,000 
als a wa Ga ae eRe ak Ae ee meme Coe 105,000 
BUDE ce vie ccenceedetwdoudns savaser 113,060 


As to the 1922 season the clip is ap- 
parently short, estimates running from 
90,000 to 100,000 bales, but definite 
figures are not yet available. Three- 


fifths of th« 
sold at advancing prices, the merinos 
at the beginning of 1923 costing to 
land, duty paid, approximately 2 pe: 
cent. under similar wool of domestic 
growth, but are now above par. 
Argentine Wool Slump 
lhe Argentine wool clip betw« 
the years I914 and 1922 shows a de 
crease of Ig per cent. in bales or 15 
per cent. in poundage. Production ot 
wool for eight years has been as fol- 
from Octo 


clip has already been 


lows, the season running 
ber I to September 30: 


Bales 
1914-15...... ; wen ..- 330,008 
1915-16... ‘ 7 . 332,000 
1916-17.. ‘ ° .. 364,000 
1917-18 , 391,000 
1918-19.. wie . 372,000 
1919-20 ie 370,000 


1920-21.. oon cie SERCO 


1921-22 ; 266.000 


The 1922-23 Argentine has 


been the subject of wild rumors as to 


clip 


shortage, some estimates running is 
Statistics are 
not available, but the probability 1s 
that it may total somewhere between 


280,000 and 300,000 bales. 


low as 235,000 bales. 


British Production Declines 

British wool production has also 
been on the decline over a period of 
As compared with the year 
1910 wool production for the United 
Kingdom in 1921 was off 28 per cent. ; 
as compared with 1915, off 17 per 
cent. June 1922 census showed slight 
improvement. The year 1923 is ex 
pected to show further gains. The 
average weight of a fleece, however, 
has apparently been on the decline 
averaging 4.6 pounds in I9gIo and 4.2 
pounds only in 1921. Number of 
sheep and estimated wool production 


vears. 


since 1910 are as follows: 
Sheep Wool 

1910.. 31,164,000 143,000,000 
1915 28,276,000 122,475,000 
1916... . 28,350,000 124,408,000 
1917. . 27,850,000 125,176,000 
ISRGs.. . 27,063,000 119,736,000 
3919... . . 25,048,000 116,658,000 
1920 . . 23,329,000 104,820,000 
1932... . . 24,161,000 101,100,000 


U. S. Production Declines 

Wool the United 
States has fallen rapidly during the 
last decade. Comparing the year 1921 
with the year Ig10 there is a decline 
of 31 per cent., equivalent to an ac- 
tual loss of 103,546,000 pounds. Total 
number of sheep in the Dnited States 
show a similar loss of 31 per cent. 
ialling from 52,448,000 in IgI0 to 
36,327,000 for the year 1922, Num- 
ber of sheep Jan. 1, 1923, is given as 
37,209,000. Average yearly output of 
pulled wools over the period is 
around 43,000,000 pounds, but in 1921 
pulled wool production was 48,500,000 


production in 


pounds. Sheared wool production for 
period named is as follows: 

Years Pounds 
1910.... 328,101,000 
19934... 321,362,000 
I91B...... 318,847,000 
DE Gccn eee stan pleeniews 304,043,000 
1914 247,192,000 
Nel eh cks.a tine bans 248,777,000 
WE ree tase ie tse red amomanens 244,390,000 
Miactactiehharsastcsiel beakers 245,373,000 
Paes srs ob2,3-0¥ oem es cemee 257,921,000 
ais csn vr ke vacraciedoneoneen 265,939,000 
NE: sasncennadieiades alien 259,307,000 
ii nih cade dinakensnteodes 224,564,000 


Statistics covering the clip of 1922 
are not yet available, but the general 
impression is that the clip will be very 
little if any larger than that of 192I!. 
Under the stimulus of a high tariff 
it is quite likely that the domestic 
growers will pay more attention to 
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Worsted Yarns for the Weaving and Knitting Trade 


Novelty Yarns, Loops, Knots, Spirals and All the New Effects for Over- 
coatings, Cloakings and Dress Goods of Mohair, Worsted and Cotton 


Mohair Yarns 
for Plushes, 
Braids, Astra- 
chans, Etc. 


Genappe Yarns 
in All Sizes 





1874 CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS, BRISTOL, R. I. 1923 


CHAS. B. ROCKWELL, Treas. Cc. B. ROCKWELL, Jr., Ass't Treas 


COLORS. TOP AND SKEIN DYED. SINGLE AND PLY 
on Dresser Spools, Spools, Tubes, Ball Warps, Skeins and Shuttle Bobbins 


Yarns from the Raw Material to the Finished Product—Yarns Only 
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raising for wool. The pressure 
yf various associations, not to men- 
‘ion government assistance in the way 
‘ financing as well as of enlighten- 
ing the grower as to the best methods 
{ preparing his wool for market, are 
likely from now on to lead to an in- 


crease in the wool production of the 
country; but as land is becoming more 
sive all the time, and as the 





| States is gradually passing 
the pastoral to the industrial 
sage of society, it is hardly likely 
hat the relatively large wool produc- 
of pre-war years will again be 


Cape Production Promising 


~ 


South Africa is apparently the only 
large wool producing country in the 
world that has not declined in volume 
during the last ten years. In the 
Union of South Africa in 1913 there 
35,711,000 sheep and in 1922 
35,092,000. Farmers there are real- 
zing that improved methods of pro- 
juction are profitable and the general 
management of the industry is becom- 
ing more efficient. It is said that a 
large conservative element of farm- 
ers, however, still remains to be con- 
verted to the advantages of modern 
wool-growing methods. The average 
weight of the fleece in the Union is 
approximately 6 pounds. The De- 


were 
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partment of Agriculture recognizes 
that there are great possibilities for 
the expansion of the merino sheep 
industry and are urging that every 
effort should be made to increase pro- 
duction. 
Limited Bawra Stocks 

stocks ot Dee. 
31, 1922, compared with the previous 


* Bawra’”’ wool 


as 


vear are as follows: 
Stocks and afloat 





Australian— Dec.31,'21 Dec.31,'22 
Description— Bales Bales 
Merino combing........ 308,048 60,567 
CHOCHINE ccccwscssvvces 67,399 
Carbonizing ....... 44,070 

Totals, merino....... 419,517 





Crossbred— 








Combing, fine,50/58/60s. 531,580 170,000 
Medium, 44/46s 121,569 95,000 
Low, 40s and below.. 55,965 38,000 

Clothing, fine, 50/58/60s 51,138 36,000 
Medium, 44/46s...... 32,870 22,000 
Low 40s and below... 19,641 12,000 

Carbong, fine, 50/58/60s. 84,166 63,000 
Medium, 44/46s .... 45,985 34,000 
Low 40s and below... 13,353 10,000 
Totals, crossbred . 756,067 480,000 
Grand totals, Aus- 

tralian ..ccccccces 1,175,584 553,805 
New Zealand— 

PEREIMO cv ctviccseeceuses 2,732 2,000 

Crossbred, bulk com- 
bining— 

Fine, 56/588 ....... 17,221 9,700 
Medium, 46/50s...... 149,197 $5,000 
Low, 44s and below.. 211,465 121,000 

Se reer 8 73,000 

Secured .ccsccccsccvess 67,000 
Grand totals, New 

eee 634,152 357,700 
BOUER, ATTIOR. <6 605600000 $0,663 = .cccce 
Grand totale... ..ceces 1,890,388 913,000 

Note.—Last total does not check, as stocks 


are given to the nearest thousand. 


Fair Year in Waste and Fibres 





Worsted Mill Wastes in Active Demand—Light and White 
Substitutes Move Freely 


7 re-worked wool industry had 
a rather unsatisfactory year in 
Commencing in January with 
great expectations, at no time during 
the year were these expectations real- 
zed. The industry has been remark- 
ily one-sided. Its production in the 
main has been confined to light and 
white colored materials, and, although 
prediction has been made from time 
time that a change was to occur in 
this particular, nothing materialized 
right up to the end of the year. 
It can be said, however, that recov- 
ered wools are in a much better posi- 
tion to secure good business than they 


1922, 


were at the beginnning of 1922. 
Their materials, whether rags of 
essed products, have advanced 


ewhat, but the wool market, its 
-product and mill wastes, have 
so rapidly and extremely as to 
ave reworked wools far behind. 
1 a competitive standpoint, re- 
1 materials are in an excellent 
. and it would seem as though 
cturers of woolen materials, 
blankets, felts, overcoatings, 
types of hosiery and clothing 
generally would find it to their 
to utilize. recovered fibres in 
rger proportion. This is like- 
place, but the one uncertain 
is whether dark colors will 
to be neglected. 
Wool wastes had a remarkably good 
ear, though, as in the case of sub- 
colored sorts were greatly 
neglected. Fine materials particu- 
itly cards and threads, were in 


good demand, and at advancing prices 
following closely the 
wools. 


rise in fine 


Effect of Emergency Tariff 
Both sections of this market, fibres 
and wastes, had to contend for the 


first eight months of the year with a 
high emergency tariff and for the bal- 


ance of the year with a modified 
though still high tariff on wool 
wastes. 

The chief feature for the first 


eight months of the year was the 
large importation of worsted thread 
wastes. The framers of the emer- 
gency measure, putting, as they did, 
prohibitive duties on wools, their by- 
products and wastes, somehow or 
other overlooked thread wastes which 
were on the free list. These mate- 
rials have high manufacturing value, 
and, as the Bradford market through- 
out the year was relatively low and 
British exchange also at a low level 
these factors coinciding with an ex- 
cellent demand for this material led to 
large imports. The Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber tariff, by placing a duty of 
16 cents per pound on these 
modities has brought importing down 
to very moderate proportions, mad 
even more so by the recent rapid ad- 
vance in British ¢xchange. 

The joker in the bill from the stand- 
point of substitutes was the placing 
of rags on the free list which resulted 
in very large importations of white 
and light colored materials; an ad- 
vantage no doubt to substitute manu- 


com- 


tacturers and woolen 


mills, but 
bringing about an almost complete 
cessation of grading. In the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff rags now 


rag 


pay a duty of 7/2c. per pound, and 
imports have practically ceased. 

In January, 1922, re-worked wool 
manufacturers impressed by the 
strength in the wool market were be- 


ginning to realize that should the 
Emergency Tariff remain in force 


another six months manufacturers 
would be placing good orders for re- 
covered materials. Outside of this 
hope for better things and the prob- 
ability that they would materialize, 
there was little on which to build. 
(he amount of new business coming 
in was painfully small and quite 
spotty, some plants relatively busy, 
while others were almost completely 
idle. 


The rag situation was without 
change. Slight fluctuations in the 


price ot cloth or softs did not affect 
the general situation. The cost of 
grading rags had been constant for 
some months and was likely to remain 
so, and until there was a general de- 


mand for graded materials graders 
would hardly find it profitable to 
throw into temporary discard 60 


per cent of their rags in order to offer 
woolen mills and substitute manufac- 
turers the 40 per cent desired. Ho- 
siery and shirting manufacturers were 
placing limited orders for fine colored 
stocks made from merinos and serges 
The market was hoping for really 
good business to materialize when the 
showing of overcoatings was over, 
and believed also that woolen suiting 
openings would bring in business. 


Fine worsted threads tended to ad- 


vance. A large parcel of fine Brad- 
ford was sold at 56'%c.; quotations 
ranged from 55 to 6oc. One import- 


ing house sold the entire January 
production of a Bradford mill. The 
fact that these commodities were on 
the free list was a strong incentive to 
buyers. 
Awakening of Interest 

The Publicity Committee of the 
National Association of Wool Fibre 
Manufacturers reported a_ great 
awakening of interest on the part of 
educational institutions and large re- 
tailing houses in various parts of the 
country. The committee prepared 
sets of samples, showing recovered 
fibres, also fabrics constructed there- 
from, and arranged for experts con- 
versant with the industry 
in various places explaining the tech- 


to give talks 


nical 


relation of recovered fibres to 
the general wool textile industry. 
So far as it could be ascertained, 


there were no large stocks of eraded 


American graders 
had been doing practically nothing 
for 


available. 


rags 


several months. Some wide- 
awake organizations were beginning 
to import eraded materials 
from the Old World, rags being on the 
free list. Fine light merinos in good 
bright colors were imported around 
16c., a cent or two under our market. 
Under normal conditions the United 
States exports considerable quantities 
of old rags. In 1920 for the first 11 


months 14,525,745 pounds were ex- 


che pice 
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ported, valued at $2,711,294. For the 
first If months of 1921 exports 


totaled only 1,795,767 pounds, valued 


at $190,012. 
Improvement in March 

In March the situation was show- 
ing a slight improvement. The wool 
situation was regarded as fundament- 
ally favorable to a larger consumption 
ot wastes, by-products and recovered 
fibres, the latter particularly on ac- 
count of their 1 
ability in large \ 
both fine 


low price and avail- 
olume. White wastes, 


and medium, 


whatever 
classification, sold with comparative 
ease. 


ot 


Colored worsted wastes of the 


finer varieties moved more freely. 
Imported Bradford white threads 
sold at 68c., and domestic and foreign 
garnetted fine wastes from 75c. to 
Soc. Fine white card wastes were in 
good demand, 


quotations ranging 
from 43c. to 45c. for choice parcels. 

The situation in graded rags showed 
no improvement. To grade rags on 
the basis of limited demand was an 
unsatisfactory if not a losing propo- 
sition. The dealer could not 
afford to have his capital frozen up in 
grades for which there was no mar- 
ket and might not be for months. <A 
tendency to softness in price was still 
visible, as was also the general in- 


rag 


ability as well as disinclination on the 
part of graders to sort out a lot of 
material and freeze up a lot of credit 
in order to meet the limited mill de- 
mand for light and fine materials. 
The whole situation continued very 
perplexing, but fundamentally more 
favorable than otherwise to this in- 
dustry. Rough cloth had moved to 
lower levels and mixed softs were 
barely firm. As to graded materials, 
they were not obtainable in quantity. 


At the beginning of the year it 
seemed that the turn in the tide had 
come, but unfortunately by the mid- 
dle of April it had ebbed again. Re- 
worked wools held firm even though 
basic rags were soft. The industry, 
however, .was pretty near bedrock. 
Little if any inflation was left; 
raw material was near a pre-war 
level, and finished products not much 
higher, when the increased cost of 
everything else was taken into con- 
sideration. Worsted mill wastes were 
steady with a tendency toward larger 
activity. Woolen wastes were quiet, 
especially the colored sort, but for 
clean white wool waste there was a 
broader demand from felters, as well 
as from certain woolen mills. 


The situation became 
less favorable around the end of Jurie. 
A change came 


ation, 


n ‘ting 
importing 


over the foreign situ- 
ind with British woolen manu- 
facturers using 
their own rags, 


amounts of 
and with the British 
pound sterling up to $4.50, importing 
was less easy and altogether less prof- 


larger 


itable. ‘Khe woolen industry in West 
Riding of Yorkshire was not over 
promising, but had one _ relieving 


feature in the development of export 
business both in rags and processed 
materials. Buying of rags for the 
American market had taken consider- 
able quantities out. In April, 1g2r, 
114,650 pounds of rags were import- 
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ed; for April, 1922, no less than 1,- 
000,000 pounds, 
Situation in July 

Early in July substitute plants were 
still working almost entirely on light 
and fine materials and mostly. carded 
instead of picked. This gave an arti- 
ficial appearance of activity to recov- 
ered wools. The pickers of the 
industry which account for large pro- 
duction were employed to only a lim- 
ited degree. The industry was broad- 
ened slightly by the inclusion of 
brown knits and khaki. Dark mate- 
rials were distressingly dull. Fine 
dark merino, for a long time one of 
the cheapest stocks on the market 
(67c.), Was moving, big packers 
picking up cheap lots. Graders com- 
plained of adverse conditions. Prices 
generally were holding firm, but 
mills were refusing to consider pur- 
chases Owing to change of season. 
The heavyweight season was nearing 
its close. Factors in close touch with 
the rag situation as related to woolen 
mill consumption stated that some 
business might be expected in the 
near future. The rag market was 
broadening, softs selling up to 6c. in 
places. Rough cloth, however, was 
stationary. 

Wool wastes continued quiet, with- 
out change in prices, although the 
tendency of the scarcer stocks con- 
tinued against buyers. This partic- 
ularly was true of fine worsted card 
wastes and of fine thread wastes. The 
advanced prices demanded for fine 
threads stimulated half blood, caus- 
ing prices of the latter to harden. 
For fine worsted threads 80c. was the 
bottom of the market, and 85c. to goc. 
was asked for choice quality. For 
fine white card waste 58c. to 60c. was 
generally asked. 


Situation in September 

The outlook in September seemed 
brighter. When wools are high, re- 
covered wools generally have their 
share of the textile business. Wools 
were exceedingly high compared with 
recovered materials, which were not 
far from the bottom in their basis 
collections. The expectation of bet- 
ter business for this market was based 
upon a permanently high wool market 
on the one hand, and no competition 
since the passage of the regular tariff 
from imported rags and fibres on the 
other. A peculiarity of the new tariff 
les in the fact that low wools used 
for the cheaper class of clothing pay 
amuch higher relative duty than the 
fne wools used in the best fabrics. 
All of this, it was considered, ought 
‘to work out to the advantage of the 
recovered wool industry, which could 
offer all grades of fibres, as well as 
shades, at reasonable prices. 


Outlook in December 


Even at the beginning of December 
no material swing to larger consump- 
ton of recovered wool was visible, 
but the mental drift was in that direc- 
ton. Woolen manufacturing was 
getting busier and so also was wor- 
Sed manufacturing. These two 
im “anches of the industry are always 
in sharp competition with each other. 
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To compete with worsteds, woolen 
men, it was said, would have to 
cheapen the high cost of their raw 
materials by a rational use of recov- 
ered fibres. The outlook for rags and 
their processed products was consid- 
ered better. Rag prices generally 
were tending upward. The changes 
from day to day were very slight, but 
accumulations of a number of minute 
changes over a month or six weeks 
became noticeable. There was also 
some speculation going on in dark- 
colored rags. 

The rag market was developing a 
fair amount of confidence. Cloth and 
softs attained a good stability at 2c. 
and 7c. respectively. On this founda- 
tion prices could move upward; they 
had, as a matter of fact, moved up in 
some sections as high as 2!4c. and 
734c. having been paid for good pack- 
ing. There was a good demand for 
white softs, quoted 35-36c., with the 
carded material selling 48-50c. The 
National Association of Waste Ma- 
terial Dealers protested the payment 
of 7%c. per pound duty on linsey 
rags, which are used chiefly for paper- 
making purposes. The protest was 
allowed. 


Substitute and Wool Consumption 

All kinds of ridiculous statements 
were made by virgin wool advocates 
regarding the overwhelming position 
occupied by recovered fibres in this 
country, but Government report cov- 
ering the year 1921 showed that the 


total production of recovered fibres 
amounted to only 27,205,000 pounds, 
whereas the wool consumption of the 
year was around 550,000,000 pounds. 
The rag business during the course of 
1922 does not show up nearly so well 
as the recovered wool industry. Large 
quantities of foreign rags were im- 
ported for the first eight or nine 
months of the year, removing that 
amount of business from the Amer- 
ican grader. Importers, of course, 
made their profits on such business, 
but grading operations which under 
normal conditions constitute the back- 
bone of this industry were sadly neg- 
lected. The normal will now dis- 
place the abnormal and ultimately 
this country will export rags instead 
of importing them. 

During the pre-war year, I9I4, 70,- 
946,000 pounds of recovered wool 
fibres, or 18.7 per cent of the total 
clean wool that the country consumed, 
went into the manufacture of fabrics. 
In the year 1919 57,191,000 pounds, or 
16.4 per cent of the total, was util- 
ized in woolen manufacture. Com- 
paring the years 1914 and 1919, the 
tendency for woolen mills to depend 
more upon recovered wool plants is 
evident from a study of the census 
report. In 1914, of 18.7 per cent of 
recovered wool fibres utilized, 10.8 
per cent was made in the mills them- 
selves, while in 1919 only 5.8 per cent 
was made in the establishments using 
the material. 


Improvement in English Substitutes 





Good Demand for Export Helps Factory to Recover from Un- 
usual. Depression of 1921 


(From Our Regular Correspondent) 


Dewspsury, ENG, 
N reviewing the trade of this par- 
ticular branch of the woolen tex- 
tile trade in 1922 one is bound to ad- 
mit that it has been decidedly better 
than during the previous year. Work 
has been more general on the average 
and more employment has been found 
for the workers. Business generally 
opened out during the first two 
months and by the middle of Febru- 
ary in most cases mills were working 
full time, and in a few particular 
cases at night also. During the fall 
of 1921 the prices of most qualities 
of wool were at a low ebb, as also 
were noils and wastes, and not a few 
mills planned for the production of all 
wool materials in various qualities 
and for a variety of purposes. 
During the year some mills have 
worked a good deal to stock. Owing 
to the low price of raw materials gen- 
erally during the early portion of the 
year they did so with a certain degree 
of confidence. Quite recently they 
have been able to dispose of these 
stocks and now face the coming year 
with practically empty warehouses 
and increased confidence. 


Raw Materials 
In raw materials the year has been 
fair to good so far as substitutes have 
been concerned. At the opening of 


the year stocks were heavy; the ac- 
cumulations of graded material of all 
kinds were very large, indeed, until 
dealers were in a difficult position. 
Financing these accumulations was a 
serious problem, especially so with 
those who had been caught when 
prices fell. Work was carried on two 
or three days per week only, but early 


in the spring the demand from the" 


United States set in, and slowly but 
surely its effect became most marked. 


One line of stock after another was 
in demand, and especially in white and 
light shades of soft stock in the shape 
of knitted and flannel materials; also 
merinos. From the month of May 
until the end of August there was an 
abnormal demand for most of the 
grades in stockings, both fine and 
coarse, all kinds of flannels and some 
lines in merinos. New stock also 
participated in the move and all kinds 
of hosiery and sweater cuttings, cou- 
pled with worsteds and serges and not 
a few light cheviot materials, were 
shipped. 

In fact, so large was the demand for 
almost all the better classes of Brit- 
ish stock that in the first nine months 
of the year well over three-quarters 
of a million sterling worth of woolen 
rags was shipped from this country to 
the United States. Such a drain has 
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had its effect, and during the last 
three months the result has been ex- 
perienced in this market. After these 
shipments were stopped by the coming 
into force of the new tariff, prices 
eased off somewhat, but not to any 
marked degree, and not as much as 
was expected. An unexpected call 
came from certain centres of the 
woolen industry on the Continent and 
irom some of the local mills, and they 
began to operate in several lines that 
had been shipped to the States. But 
the damage had been done and the 
stock was not in the market. Today 
prices for quite a number of the arti- 
cles taken for the American mills are 
higher than at any time during the 
last year, and with not the least pros- 
pect of any reduction for some time 
to come, as the demand still continues 
for these particular articles. 
Another factor which has comp! 

cated matters been the steadily 
increasing demand during the yea) 
from pre-war markets for shoddy o! 
the better class lines, and as wool has 
slowly increased in price, so has th: 
quality of substitutes with which it is 
used. More shoddy has been export 
ed during the last six months tha: 
during the previous year and a h 


has 


Price Movements 


[he unfortunate part of the busi- 
ness is the fact that there has be 


but a very meagre call for mun 
Stock, rags yielding a short stay 
whe pulled, and today there 

large accumulations of all kinds 
new and old cloth materials. B: 


tailors’ clips are very scarce and dear, 
vhile medium grades cannot be so 
prices. New 
worsteds of all kinds have improve«| 
in price during the year. Blacks 
and blues are dearer by two to fou: 
cents per pound, Oxfords about th 
same, while fancies are about hal 
that increase.. Serges in blacks and 
blues are also considerably dearer 
while merinos appear almost to hav: 
gone out of the market, especially 
blacks. Cheviots have had a sale at : 
price, but unless in Oxfords o1 
blacks have not materially advanced 
in* price, owing to large accumula- 
tions. 


unless at ridiculous 


Skirted materials have had a hard 
time, but few qualities having been 
asked for, and then only a few wor- 
steds in self colors; recently thes« 
have dropped out. Old merinos have 
more than maintained their price, 
while stockings are much dearer. In 
fact, it is now impossible for graders 
to secure any profit in grading them 
and most of the business today is 
from hand to mouth and extreme cau- 
tion is the rule. There are, however, 
inquiries to hand from certain over- 
seas markets, also from local mills, 
for a good number of lines. The com- 
ing of the new year is anticipated with 
not a little confidence, and especially 
so where price is concerned, as scarc- 
ity generally will have a tendency to 
keep them on a firm basis. After th: 
end of the winter term larger quanti 
ties of mixed stock will be forthcon 
ing which will benefit all concerned 
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Hungry moth larvae are causing thousands 
of dollars damage annually in textile mills. 
These pests have a knack of getting into goods, 
into tills, in store rooms. a3 = .* | 


Check their ravages in your mill! You can 
do it, and prevent future trouble as well, by 
the use of Edgar A. Murray’s Moth Doom. 


This preparation, sprayed directly on wool, Des; 
yarns, finished cloth, rugs, etc., not only I he Logemann Baler 
destroys all worms and larvae, but leaves a 
a preventative against future attack. For I extile Purposes 
Moth Doom is entirely safe. It contains This illustration shows just one of the uses to which Logemann B 
no gasoline, benzene, or naphtha, and it does Steel Baling Presses are put in textile mills. The more com- 
not stain the finest fabric. pact bale reduces shipping costs, and facilitates handling and 
requires less storage space. the ¢ 
b Built with a strength that assures continuous reliable service. clos 
We'guarantee Moth Doom to free your mill Occupy minimum floor space. Easily and quickly loaded; pro- oe 
of moths and larvae. No Riddance—No Pay! duces a compact, firm bale. Quick operation insures maximum year 
number of bales per day. while 
; A powerful, sturdily built, quick acting machine that gives you hever 
For full particulars apply to the greatest output of better bales at less cost. Built in various they 
sizes, with or without doors. Different types to operate by belts, perio 


electricity or hydraulic. 
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2411 N. 6th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Dicdl Gitte Diese te eee Teed ing 
3100 Burleigh Street Milwaukee, Wis. ao 
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AND thoug 
Of 
IGNODES (BALE TIE FASTENERS) Woo. SUBSTITUTES Ne 
a new book by tall 
Roberts Beaumont —_ 
Covers the entire range of the subject, in- | bed 
cluding sorting, grading, grinding, car- | & 5... 
bonizing (all processes), blending, yarn sng 
preparation and cloth manufacture. Both in pa 
machinery and methods fully described. hy 

Chapters on artificial wools, noils and 7 
flocks. This is the first complete work on ssi 
this important branch of the woolen retail 

industry. 
LESS COST | 
GREATER STRENGTH || | 204 Pages; 53 Illustrations 
BEST FOR BALING __ || $3.00 per copy Postpaid ar, 


QUICK SERVICE FROM - BRAGDON, LoRD & NAGLE Co. [f= 


BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


SIGNODE SYSTEM INC. Book Department co , 
568 W. ADAMS STREET | 334 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK Prosp 
CHICAGO | en 
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Last Year a Successful One in Broad _ Silks 


Despite Antics of Raw Silk Prices Activity Was Present—Crepes Have Heaviest Sales in Years—Prints, Deemed to 
Be Overdone, Came Out as Leaders—Constructive Factors Accomplished the Most Unexpected 
—Trade Optimistic as to Outlook for 1923 


EFORE beginning a review of 

the silk goods market for the 

year 1922 it might be well to 

look back thirteen months to 
the condition of the market at the 
close of 1921, which was a memorable 
year for all sellers, most of whom, 
while they did not sustain great losses, 
nevertheless, were justified in feeling 
they had been through a most trying 
period. However, better times were 
in store for these factors, as the events 
of the past year have proven. In 
short, 1922 was a successful year, with 
nearly all operators in the trade com- 
ing out at the close in considerably 
firmer standing than’ that which 
marked the close of the previous year. 
It was an eventful twelve months, 
opening as it did on the heels of a fall 
season in which business had been in 
the doldrums, following a spring and 
summer season which had been busy 
though not over overrushed. 

Of course, it must be remembered 
that this quietness only reflected what 
was in the air in the foreign centers 
where trade in silk had not assumed 
healthy proportions such as it is ex- 
periencing today. As a result of this 
condition the markets of the world at 
the opening of 1922 were well sup- 
plied with stocks sufficient to carry 
them over for long and extended 
periods. However, once an atmos- 
phere of recovery became general it 
was soon widespread and this market 
in particular began to take on an air 
prosperity such as had not been 
seen or even thought of in two years. 
Its quality has been lasting and 

ighout the entire vear confidence 
txisted—even to its final days, when 
none but replenishment business for 
retailers and the like took the atten- 
ion of these operators. 


Consumption Improved 


mpared with 1921 the year just 
losed was a literal paradise for sell- 

the silk field. In that memorable 
year, stocks were plentiful every- 
where. Mills were closed down and 
‘ inactivity of the market was but 
a true reflection of what was existing 
in all lines throughout the entire 
ld. But early in 1922 business 
Prospects cleared and better times be- 
gan make themselves felt—they 
have been with us in greater degree 
from that time up to the present. 
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Stocks were gradually used up and 
the idle wheels that had been stand- 
ing for months began to turn and 
activity returned to its proper place 
in American life. 


Optimism Aided Market 


The worst that had been known in 
the silk market in years was over and 
Ig22 entered upon a_ twelve-month 
period that is history and has made 
exceedingly good reading. True, the 
year had its dull periods, but these 
have come at the times expected and 
have given way to much better ones. 
With the new year came optimism on 
all sides and those factors were few 
and far between who expressed them- 
selves as dubious regarding the year’s 
course. 

With this optimism came construc- 
tiveness, and manufacturers on every 
side brought new goods into the 
market intended to appeal to the con- 
sumer, from a standpoint of service, 
style and price. Looms have been 
kept busy and despite the course of 
the raw silk market, business has been 
admitted to be on its highest plane 
since the close of war days. 

Advertising, that big factor in 
American business today, is one of the 
important things that has tended to 
bring success to the year now closed. 
It may safely be stated that silks were 
advertised in greater volume during 
1922, by both factors and retailers, 
than at any time previous. The de- 
sirability of silks was given a great 
boost during the days when everyone 
made money and that they have never 
lost their position goes without say- 
ing. Furthermore, they have come to 
the position where they are placed, at 
least so far as price is concerned, 
within the reach of all who desire 
them. Wage-earners are, for the most 
part, earning and receiving more for 
their services than ever before, with, 
of course, the exception of war days. 
Considering all conditions, silks today 
are more within the reach of all than 
has ever been the case. 


Adversities Present Also 


But in considering the year 1922 
there are also adverse factors that 
must be reckoned with; factors that 
compose the pitfalls and make the way 
of progress hazardous. Chief among 
these was the raw silk price, which 


during the year performed in a man- 
ner unbecoming an otherwise well-be- 
having factor; prices have literally 
gone sky-high and from many quar- 
ters have been heard predictions of 
dire results. sure to follow unless the 
antics of that end of the market were 
not curbed. Prices for the finished 
product, it was stated, would have to 
be raised to a point that would prove 
prohibitive. However, the raw prod- 
uct continued to soar and there were 
those who looked to see nine-dollar 
silk before the close of the year. 


Raw Silk Factor 


Though it did not reach the above- 
mentioned figure it was but a shade 
away from it. Controlled as it is, by 
factors outside the country, raw silk 
has been jockeyed at every whim of 
those factors who have had the situa- 
tion in the palm of their hands and 
have taken advantage of that fact just 
as often as opportunity presented it- 
seli—and that was as often as they 
desired. This fact has made the manu- 
facturer more cautious than ever in 
his buying of raw material and in his 
production of finished fabrics. It also 
worked adversely with the buyer who 
was fully as cautious as the manu- 
facturer; conservative buying became 
the rule and this condition was not 
relieved until the demand for finished 
goods from the ultimate consumer be- 
came more insistent and buyers went 
into the market. As is always true 
in a market of this character there 
was the constant presence of inferior 
goods with which to contend. This 
proved detrimental. One thing learned 
from the disastrous days of 1920 is 
that quality product is what the con- 
sumer wants and will have and for 
which he is willing to pay. 


Rise in Early Months 

started well, Canton 
assuming an enviable position, 
which it retained throughout the en 
tire year. With it taffeta was being 
highly and favorably considered and 
the close of the first month of the 
year saw business on a higher pl. ine 
than that with which the previous 
year had closed. Of course, as has 
always been true during the opening 
months, prices were low and January 
was no exception but, with raw mate 
rial prices gradually assuming the 
proportions by which they became 


The 


crepe 


year 


well 
year, 


known before the close of the 
sellers were heard to express 
dissatisfaction and it was inevitable 
that a rise in fabric prices must come 


and it did. Sellers, of course, were 
well supported in the reasons set 
forth for this rise and from all 


appearances were fully justified in 
exacting higher prices for their goods. 

Before the arrival of March prices 
had gone to a point claimed to be 
more in keeping with replacement 
costs and there they remained. Ad- 
vances were made at the rate of about 
15 per cent. Business was on a good 
footing, consequently there was little 
complaint heard from buyers on this 
score. Gradually demand was reach- 
ing out to all fabrics and each week 
saw new developments in the making. 
Production gradually was increased 
and demand was well cared for. The 
market was in the midst of spring 
buying and expansion was under way. 
As is always true with the arrival of 
warmer weather, the entrance of 
April and May saw a_ noticeable 
slackening. 


Manufacturers Cautious 


Unlike the previous year, 
manufacturers, carried over their 
heads by voluminous business, pro- 
duced silks in large quantities, in 1922 
they took conditions at their face 
value and accordingly cut down on 
production. However, with the sum- 
mer season in the offing, georgettes 
came to the front and though they did 
not come up to the mark set by Can- 
tons they certainly were greatly called 
for. Throughout the entire summer 
business was on a more or 
less hand-to-mouth basis. However, 
with all the quiet that featured the 
market, prices did not receive the cuts 
that might have tended to improve 
business to some extent. There were 
concessions here and there and some 
of them were big—this latter feature 
being used by a number to stimulate 
mid-summer business. The summer 
season is always characterized by 
dullness and this latter feature was 
none other than what was expected 
throughout the market and caused no 
great apprehension as to the future. 

The arrival of September, when 
ordinarily fall buying should be well 
under way, saw no great change but 
it did serve to forecast the coming of 


when 


season, 
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\¢ great print rage which has been 
th the market since. Those who 
‘st emtered the handling of prints 
were besieged with orders; mills and 
printers were kept on these numbers 
capacity. In fact, the demand from 
buyers throughout the entire country 
became so heavy that on all sides 
seilers of prints were springing up 
and some dire results were predicted 
by those who saw the print craze as 
only one of those storms to which all 
markets are subjected and which are 
gradually overworkee. Printers who 
had never before touched silks en- 
tered this field. Manufacturers every- 
where took up the making of fabrics 
for printing and only a few of the 
older and more conservative houses 
in the market chose to stay out of 
the running. Since that time prints 
have created a furore in the market 
and they are today to be had in every 
city and hamlet in the country. More 
prints are being and will be seen this 
year than has been true in many 
years. 


Cantons and Prints Lead 
With the exception of orders on 
Canton and prints, business up to the 
close of the year did not develop in 
much greater proportions than that 
which had featured the early fall. It 
continued on a hand-to-mouth basis 


ne & 
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with many houses until a short time 
before the arrival of the holiday sea- 
son, when a change was noted and 
some heavy trading was seen. In 
the meantime prices struggled along 
on nearly the same basis as that at 
which they were held during the sum- 
mer months with here and there a 
change upward, which was fully war- 
ranted in the opinion of all houses. 
Pre-holiday trading seemed to indi- 
cate the popularity of flat crepes for 
the coming spring. As the time for 
publication nears, Cantons again are 
coming to the fore and it is certain 
they will figure in the running during 
the present year. This brings us to 
a consideration of what was done in 
the way of presenting new patterns 
in wanted fabrics of the fancy order. 
Probably more than any other, 
matelasses and blistered silks were 
called for in volume, once they were 
brought out. 


All in all, 1922, when considered 
with its predecessors, 1920 and 1921, 
did much to warrant the prediction of 
prosperity which is said to be coming 
to the world in general. Throughout 
the silk market, sellers are most opti- 
mistic and this optimism will not be 
misplaced, judging from the response 
that has gradually come in the first 
weeks of this year. 


Ribbons Well Received in 1922 





Way Paved for Triumphant Course of This Market During 
Coming Year 


"HE year 1922, though it devel- 
oped no wonderful proportions 
in ribbons so far as volume business 
was concerned, did much to pave the 
way for the big things that are ex- 
pected of it during the coming year 
when it is predicted they will see the 
best form of popularity experienced 
in three years. Like their brothers in 
the broad silk field, sellers have done 
much in a constructive way to bring 
about a better feeling toward the use 
of ribbons. Advertising has been 
done throughout the market, in the 
retail fields and in all places where it 
has been felt that such propaganda 
would meet with the results desired. 
Ribbons have been in a quiet vein for 
the last two years and business in this 
market has not developed to the pro- 
portions desired by even the most 
conservative. 


Ribbons Well Backed 


The efforts of the manufacturer to 
place ribbons in the category of the 
staples, though they have not accom- 
plished just that, have done much to 
place them in a position where they 
will be enabled to take advantage of 
what flow of popular favor may come 
to them in the future. 
past have been more or less of a sea- 
ial article subject to the whims of 
Dame Fashion. However, there has 
been a movement forward in favor of 
ns and it seems certain to meet 


with ultimate success. 


addition to the progress made in 
192! in way of new uses for ribbons, 


Ribbons in the. 


more have come out. Individual 
houses have issued their own booklets 
and leaflets, illustrating the uses to 
which ribbons may be put and in ad- 
dition the Silk Association of Amer- 
ica has added to this form of pub- 
licity. During the fall, “ Ribbon 
Art,” a good-sized booklet in colors, 
was produced and sold to the trade. 
The latter in turn carried on the 
work among the consumers who re- 
sponded in good form. Incidentally 
this booklet reached the latter trade 
just previous to the holiday season 
and aided in sales of ribbon. 
Monetary Profits Small 

But so far as profit from a mone- 

tary standpoint is concerned, 1922 


was not an entirely satisfactory year. 


But it had its rewards. Business was 
carried on in a small way and though 
on a hand-to-mouth basis, it devel- 
oped volume in the aggregate un- 
looked for when the year opened. 
The previous year had closed under 
conditions that were not auspicious. 
As the year opened these dull times 
continued and were true for the bet- 
ter part of the year. Production-cut- 
ting, which had been in order in the 
latter part of 1921, was continued 
into 1922 and held forth throughout 
the year. Caution featured opera- 
tions and as the year wore on there 
seemed to be no end to this policy. 
As is annually the custom, prices 
were subjected to a revision in Feb- 
ruary and from then on a fairly 
steady basis was maintained. Busi- 
ness for a time seemed to be taking 


better form. However, these prices 
were due for an upward change, with 
raw silk taking leaps such as had 
never been heard of before in the 
history of the market. 


Fall Season Better 

The entrance of fall saw slight im- 
provement in ribbons. Advertising 
was placed with the daily press, the 
booklets mentioned above were is- 
sued, and in other and divers ways 
ribbons were placed in the best light 
possible to make them sell. In an 
analysis of the subject of ribbons 
hope is held out for them in the fact 
that Dame Fashion in her edicts has 
directed that ribbons be worn on hats 
and dresses, and showings of the 
present season have presented rib- 
bons in larger volume than has ever 
been seen before. Whether in milli- 
nery they will have to contend against 
heavy odds in flowers and other 
adornment remains a question. 

In the novelty numbers sales were 
good and some unusual ideas were 
presented for the consideration of 
buyers for the holiday season. In 
these, garters, wrist watch ribbons 
and the like led the field but as the 
year came to an end ribbons for use 
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in millinery and dresses came to be 
featured heavily. Tinseled ribbons 
for evening dresses and the like were 
in demand with dressmakers and like- 
wise for hats. Some very pretty pat- 
terns in ombrés, cirés and moirés in 
varying widths were brought out and 
each proved to be popular. The out- 
standing feature of the ribbon market 
was the consistency with which vel- 
vets were taken. The latter probably 
was the most popular fabric ribbon of 
the entire fall season and it has con- 
tinued so with those spring buyers 
who placed their advance orders be- 
fore the close of the year. As the 
year drew to a close, optimism had 
taken hold of nearly all sellers in the 
market and they were all confident 
of the prospects for 1923. 
Bright Prospects 

With the raw silk market operating 
on a basis such as has been true for 
the last year, ribbons have come to be 
subject to an upward tendency. Cer- 
tain it is that as the year closed pre- 
dictions were in the air to the effect 
that with the arrival of new business 
there will be a revision to higher 
prices. Business is looked for from 
many sources. 


Activity Holds in Spun Silk 





Market Uncovers New Users During the Year—Future Outlook 
Prosperous 


HE year 1922 has been one of 
activity for the manufacturer of 

silk. He has been kept at 
capacity operations in an effort to 
supply the demand upon him. The 
market has in all probability seen the 
best year in its experience. The year 
opened with spinners active in an at- 
tempt to complete deliveries placed in 
the latter months of 1921. Cancella- 
tions were few and far between, so 
active was the demand for spun 
yarns; their opening basis for the 
year’s operations was firm and there 
was little doubt that the ensuing year 
would be successful in every way. 

More and more manufacturers of 
broad silks came to be heavy users of 
the spinners’ product during the year 
and from this source a large volume 
husiness was recorded. Yarns were 
kept moving in a manner that pre- 
dicted activity for the better part of 
the year. Prices were in a healthy 
and firm condition, a sound basis hav- 
ing been established early in the year 
and while operating costs were 
mounting in the early months, those 
for yarns were kept at a level, which 
covered replacement costs, but al- 
lowed little for profit. At the same 
time, more manufacturers were being 
converted to the use of spun yarns 
and the demand was gradually be- 
coming heavier. 


spun 


Spring Business Spotty 
In the spring business was spotty 
with but: little call from worsted and 
woolen weavers, the latter claiming 
that prices had reached too high a 
plane upon which they could operate 
with safety. At the same time silk 


weavers on satins and duvetyns were 
operating in large volume. Prices 
at this time were quoted $5.50 for 
2-60s and $4.50 for 1-60s, a slight de- 
cline for the latter and an advance 
for the former having taken place. 
Gradually this condition among 
worsted and woolen weavers was re- 
lieved and call became more active 
from this source. 
Change in Fall 

The arrival of fall saw a distinct 
change in this market and domestic 
spinners were active, garnering all 
the business they could in order to 
keep their mills running at capacity. 
Prices were quoted on a $4.00-$5.20 
basis. The high cost of raw silk 
served to bring out many new users 
of spun silk, some carrying on experi- 
ments on what their immediate pros- 
pects were for using this product. 
New converts were created. 

During the year much has been 
done in the crepe family; large 
amounts of this fabric have been 
turned off the looms of manufacturers 
using spun silk and the product has 
proved its right to consideration 
from buyers. Large amounts of 
yarn were produced during the dull 
months of the summer and when the 
fall season opened nearly all mills 
were well supplied with orders though 
this should not convey the idea they 
were not on the alert for new busi- 
ness. As the year drew to a close, 
spinning mills were finishing one of 
the really successful years of their 
career. They were on firm ground 
with an exceedingly bright outlook 
presenting itself in the immediate 
future. 
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TUBIZE 
ARTIFICIAL SILK COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Orders offer the best evidence of satisfaction. The 
srowth in the number and size of orders received speaks 
eloquently for the quality of our product and the success 
of our efforts to be of service to our clientele. 


A list of manufacturers using our product includes the 
country’s leaders. The very success these men have 
attained is due in large part to their careful methods of 


discrimination. 


Hopewell, Va. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sales Office: 
303 Fifth Avenue 
New Y ork City 
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Gains Continue in Artificial Silk Production 


About 26,000,000 Pounds Manufactured in United States in 1922, as Against 20,000,000 in 1921—Contemplated 
Production in 1923 Approximates 34,000,000 Pounds—Weaving Trade Regarded as One of the Most 
Important Potential Consumers in the Future—Prices Maintained Throughout Year 


HE accomplishment of dou- 
bling its production in one year, 
increasing this total by approxi- 
mately one-third in the next 
year, and planning for a similar en- 
largement during the year to come, 
can be credited to the artificial silk 
industry.in the United States. This 
statement tells in a graphic ‘way the 
history of this industry during 1921 
and 1922 and the probable develop- 
ments of 1923. 


r 


When 1921 saw a 100 per cent 
jump from 1920, the industry con- 
cerned might very well have been ex- 
pected to undergo a reaction or a 
slump in the following year. On the 
contrary, however, the upward move- 
ment continued and in 1922 approxi- 
mately 26,000,000 Ibs. of artificial silk 
were produced in this country as com- 
pared with 20,000,000 Ibs in 1921. If 
present plans are realized, 1923 will 
see a production of between 33,- 
500,000 and 34,000,000 Ibs. 


The Viscose Company 

The Viscose Company, with plants 
at Marcus Hook, Pa., Roanoke, Va., 
and Lewistown, Pa., produced 19,- 
goo,000 Ibs. in 1922 as against ap- 
proximately 18,000,000 Ibs. in 1921. 
The present production is on the basis 
of 23,500,000 Ibs. per annum but this 
basis will be increased during the 
year and the production for 1923 is 


estimated by the company at 25,-. 


000,000 Ibs. Extensions to the plants 
of the Viscose Company are well un- 
der way and when these are completed 
the company will have a capacity of 


30,000,000 Ibs. per annum. It is ex- 
pected that the latter basis will be 
reached sometime during 1924. 


du Pont Fibersilk Company 


lhe du Pont Fibersilk Co., Inc., 
with plant at Buffalo, N. Y., and op- 
trating under French Viscose patents, 
produced 1,500,000 Ibs. in 1922. This 
was the quantity for which the plant 
was originally planned. The capacity 
has been doubled, however, and the 
company expects to produce approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 Ibs. in 1923. 


Tubize Artificial Silk Company 


The Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of 
America, with plant at Hopewell, Va., 
and operating under the Chardonnet 
or nitro-cellulose process, produced 
2,600,000 Ibs. in 1922. This plant is 
how producing at a rate of from 
275,000 to 300,000 lbs. a month and 
it is expected that its production 
durir 1923 will approximate 3,- 
250,000 Ibs. 


The Lustron Company 


The Lustron Company, 


Boston, 
Mass , 


operating under a specially 
adopied cellulose acetate process, is at 





present operating on a basis of 500,000 
Ibs. a year. 
Cupra, Inc. 

Cupra, Inc., has built a plant at 
Clifton, N. J., for the production of 
artificial silk under the cupra-am- 
monium process. By March, it is 
expected to reach an average produc- 
tion of 1,000 lbs. a day, and the esti- 
mated production for 1923 is 300,000 
lbs. This company manufactures 
artificial silk from 60 to 300 denier or 
larger. 


Industrial Fibre Co. 

The Industrial Fibre Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, operating under Italian 
Viscose patents, started production 
practically over a year ago and is now 
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their production and can see 





operating steadily at the production 
for which it was planned. 


American Cellulose & Chem. Co. 


The American Cellulose & Chem- 
ical Mfg. Co., Ltd., with plant at 
Cumberland, Md., will probably be 
one of the commercial factors in arti- 
ficial silk production during 1923. It 
is expected that actual operations 
will be under way by June. 


Comparative Figures 


The following table shows a sum- 
mary of production last year and esti- 
mated production in 1923: 





1922 1923 

WEDGES 4.56050 19,900,000 25,000,000 
ci oeare 1,500,000 3,000,000 
WENO: oie cc acs 2,600,000 3,250,000 
I RS ciccce Meteninascan 300,000 
BMOOR occccccs 500,000 500,000 
Other firms...... 1,500,000 1,500,000 

26,000,000 33,550,000 


Other Projects 


During 1922, countless rumors de- 
veloped regarding firms either actu- 
ally starting to make artificial silk or 
planning to enter the industry. Upon 
investigation, many of these proved 
to be without foundation, while others 
were authentic enough but not ad- 
vanced to the point where the pro- 





moters cared to discuss their plans. 
There has been enough new interest, 
however, to indicate the possibility of 
actual developments during 1923 in 
the form of new organizations. 


Distribution of Product 

One of the most difficult subjects 
on which to secure definite informa- 
tion is the proportionate distribution 
of artificial silk among the different 
consuming industries. The experi- 
ence of the various concerns manu- 
facturing this product often varies 
widely during the same year. This is 
easily understandable because often 
the mill may be making a very ex- 
cellent silk but the limits of its pro- 
ductive capacity will prevent it from 


Writing the history of the artificial silk industry in the United 
States during the last few years has been a pleasant task. There 
has been no occasion for explanations as to periods of depression 
or for obituaries on mills standing idle. Consumption seems to 
have kept permanently in advance of production and new com- 
panies entering the field have found that there was plenty of 


Forecasting the future in this industry seems to be equally 


Practically all companies have plans for increasing | 
ossibilities in the years to come | 
exceeding even those remarkable achievements of recent years. 
| There is no exaggeration in the statement that American artificial 
silk has come to be a very important product and that the posi- 
_ tion of this industry will be consistently strengthened as years 


supplying the full needs of large cus- 
tomers. In certain uses of artificial 
silk, probably particularly in the 
hosiery field, it is quite desirable to 
have only one kind of artificial silk 
in use. Dyeing properties of silks 
manufactured by different processes 
vary to some extent and trouble is 
likely to be experienced in shading if 
different silks are in use at the same 
time. As an example, the vice-presi- 
dent of a prominent artificial silk 
company stated that the hosiery trade 
did not come up to his expectations 
as a purchaser of his product in 1922. 
He added, however, that he believed 
this was due primarily to the fact that 
he was not in a position to satisfy 
the entire needs of certain large firms 
and consequently did not get as much 
of the hosiery business as he might 
have otherwise. 


The personal opinion of a man who 
has followed the artificial silk market 
closely is that during last year the 
hosiery and underwear trades took 
about 50 per cent of the total Ameri- 
can product; the knitted cloth and 
outerwear industry about 30 per cent; 
and the weaving and miscellaneous 
industries about 20 per cent. This 
is not offered as an authoritative 


statement but merely as a_ possible 
guide. 


Position of the Weaving Trade 


There is, however, one point on 
which most factors agree and that is 
that the weaving trade has become 
more and more of a factor as a con- 
sumer of artificial silk and that it may 
be expected in the future to increase 
to a greater degree than probably any 
other branch of the textile industry. 
One of the reasons given for in- 
creased consumption on the part of 
weavers is the high price of real silk 
However, this is only a part answer. 
It is more likely that weavers are 
slowly coming to the realization of 
the unusual effects which can be pro- 
duced with artificial silk, particularly 
as a decorative material in cotton and 
wool goods. Some of the fine ging- 
hams with artificial silk decorations 
produced down South last year rep- 
resented noteworthy developments 
from a style standpoint. There have 
also been unusually effective combi- 
nations of wool and artificial silk. 


Use of Fine Sizes 


Naturally the bulk of the demand 
still falls on standard sizes of arti- 
ficial silk, principally 150 denier, but 
there has been enough of a tendency 
during the last year to indicate broad 
possibilities for the use of finer sizes. 
Just three samples seen by the writer, 
including a piece of artificial silk 
crepe, an artificial silk knitted fabric 
and a sample of upholstery fabric, alll 
done with fine numbers, were suffi- 
cient to indicate the unusual effects 
which could be achieved in this di- 
rection. Any but a trained fabric 
man would have difficulty in recog- 
nizing the crepe particularly as an 
artificial silk fabric. It seems that 
in the use of the finer sizes the twist 
required tends to lessen the luster and 
to produce more the effect of real 
silk. It is undoubtedly true that mis- 
sionary work is necessary along the 
lines of the use of fine numbers, but it 
is felt in many quarters that here 
rests one of the big opportunities fo 
still further increasing the flexibility 
of the prospective field for artificia 
silk. 

Market Situation 

Reporting the price changes in the 
artificial silk market has been quite 
simple during the last year as there 
has been no alteration of existing 
quotations at first hand. The 150 
denier, grade A, bleached, has been 
priced at $2.80 per Ib. all this year, 
with other numbers in proportion. 
These prices are practically assured’ 
until April 1. 


Most plants have had their produc- 
tion well taken care of for some time 
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N view of the present wide dispar- 

ity between the cost of raw or 
thrown silk and spun silk, the advan- 
tages of using spun silk are greater 
than ever before. It is important that 
cutters-up, jobbers and retailers alike 
understand and appreciate that spun 
silk is real silk—a genuine product of 
the silkworm—capable of wide adapta- 
tion in the manufacture of beautiful 
and serviceable fabrics. The facilities 
of our organization are available to 
you not only in adapting spun silk to 
your needs but in creating a wider un- 
derstanding throughout the trade of the 
nature and value of spun silk. 


CHAMPLAIN SILK MILLS 
25 Madison Ave., New York 


Hospital Trust Building, Providence 
Mills: Whitehall, N. Y.; Glens Falls, N. Y., and Brooklyn. 
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at all periods of the year and 
»w in an excellent position, being 
sold vp on the principal grades for at 
jeast the first three months of 1923. 
Practically no surplus stock has ex- 
isted and it has often been a serious 
problem to supply immediate require- 
ments of consumers. It is rather 
noteworthy that a seller’s market of 
this sort has not induced price ad- 
yances and undoubtedly a good deal 
of the popularity of the material is 
due to the wise action on the part of 
manufacturers in keeping levels stable 
and in resisting the temptation to 
boost prices. 


Wanted: A Name 


The manufacturers of this product 
are gradually waking up to the fact 
that the term “artificial silk” is a 
misnomer. Thus far no satisfactory 
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substitute has been proposed and al- 
though certain firms have succeeded 
in getting their product known to 
some extent by their company name, 
nevertheless the general public still 
calls this material artificial silk. The 
disadvantages are many. In the first 
place the term “ artificial” is usually 
regarded as more or less derogatory. 
In the second place artificial silk has 
established many uses for itself which 
are distinctive and which may not be 
considered as competitive with those 
of real silk. Finally it is technically 
incorrect, because the product is not 
similar to silk in composition. Syn- 
thetic or artificial indigo is a proper 
term because the product made in the 
laboratory is chemically identical with 
the natural material. This does not 
hold true in the case of artificial silk. 
It is to be hoped that some more ex- 


pressive term will be developed and 
its use generally established. 


The Future 


The plans of the various companies 
indicate the confidence with which 
they look forward to the future. 
Practically all manufacturers state 
that there is still unlimited possibility 
of enlargement in the field for arti- 
ficial silk. However, an enthusiastic 
statement of this sort must be tem- 
pered to some degree. The steady 
increase in the use of this product 
during recent years has led many to 
believe that its manufacture presents 
an unusual opportunity to get rich 
quick. Nothing is further from the 
truth, as many people have found 
through experience. First of all, the 
profits are not abnormally large. The 
writer knows something of the 
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margin on which certain companies 
are working and can testify to this 
fact. Furthermore, the reaching of 
commercial production involves mani- 
fold mechanical difficulties which can 
only be overcome through experience 
and technical knowledge. In addi- 
tion, it is impracticable to engage in 
artificial silk manufacture without 
considerable capital because, as noted 
above, it is necessary to realize pro- 
duction of a considerable quantity if 
important consumers are to be se- 
cured and held as customers. Arti- 
ficial silk manufacture has none of 
the sensational possibilities of gold 
mining or oil drilling. It is a good 
legitimate business requiring capital, 
experience and care. Given these as- 
sets, a concern engaged in its produc- 
tion has every reason to anticipate a 
bright and steady future. 


Demand for Silk Good During Greater Part of Year 


Record Imports of Raw Silk Testify to Volume of Business—Advancing Prices Insured Fairly Profitable Operations 
—Outlook Is for Further Expansion—Keenness of Competition and Lack of Originality Are 
Handicaps Which, However, Can Be Overcome 


HE quick recovery from the 
1 temporary depression of the 

first few months of last year 

in the silk industry reversed the 
policy of the preceding year. Despite 
the encouraging volume of business 
encountered during the greater part 
f the year coupled with the fairly 
definite assurance of a continuation 
of this demand, most manufacturers 
both large and small have proceeded 
with commendable caution. This at- 
titude of extreme caution seems to be 
me of the strong features of the 
situation at present, although it has 
een dictated largely by the high 
evels for raw silk, the ups and 
ijowns of which enter largely into the 
hopes, fears, and calculations of 
broad silk, ribbon, and hosiery manu- 
facturer alike. More will be said on 
this important topic later. Taking 
nto consideration our present posi- 
tion in the business cycle together 
with the total absence of the specu- 
itive enthusiasm which usually 
marks the culmination of a period of 
prosperity, it can be definitely said 
that the foundations have been laid 
and we can look forward confidently 
‘oa further period of expanding 
perations, 


Resume of the Year 


A sharp decline in raw silk starting 
in the first part of January and con- 
tnuing through March put a damper 
on sentiment and curtailed business 
considerably. From a high price of 
above $8.00 per pound raw silk 
dropped steadily until it could be 
bought below $6.00. The forced cov- 
‘ring of large contracts made with 
‘he hosiery trade during the fall of 
‘921 undoubtedly carried prices to 
‘evels which were not quite warranted 
*y the then existing state of business. 
A let down in demand aided by the 
Strained credit tsition in Japan 





By William 


forced the wide open break. Starting 
as it did in January, it came at a par- 
ticularly unfortunate moment, for 
manufacturers expected business to 
start up again at this time following 
the usual December dullness. 

The fact that the decline was 
basically a favorable development and 
doubtless paved the way for a profit- 
able period during the succeeding 
nine months, buttered no silk manu- 
facturer’s parsnips at the time. A 
heavy pall of gloom hung over 
Madison Avenue and Fourth Avenue 
during this trying period while fac- 
tors were waiting for the sun to shine 
through the clouds in April. Jobbers 
and retailers deferred purchases as 
long as possible in the hope of forc- 
ing lower prices while manufacturers 
refrained from covering their raw re- 
quirements for the same reason. Dis- 
tress lots of merchandise appeared on 
the market. 

Fortunately business throughout 
the country was on the upgrade. Due 
to the reduced operations of the 
previous eighteen months, stocks were 
in no sense of the word large, so that 
when raw silk touched bottom in the 
early spring, a backed up demand 
soon started prices upward again. 

Possibly we have already dwelt too 
long on the dark side of the picture. 
Suffice it to say that the balance of 
the year presented a far different state 
of affairs. With the confidence engen- 
dered by the sight of rising prices, 
demand picked up again in April and 
with one or two lulls has continued 
on a broad scale since. May and 
June were exceptionally good months 
with the retailers, jobbers, and cutting 
up trade buying freely against de- 
ferred spring and summer require- 
ments. The fall months also were 
good, while orders already booked for 
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the coming spring led to the expecta- 
tion of another good season. More- 
over, raw silk prices have gone up 
steadily thus practically forcing a 
profit upon holders who in many in- 
stances, if it were not for the gradual 
advance in prices, would have sold 
their production at bare cost in order 
to keep their looms running. 


Imports at Record Figure 

The record total of imports of raw 
silk during the calendar year 1922 
would seem to bear out the statement 
that demand was extremely good dur- 
ing that period. While quite a por- 
tion of the trade are apparently dis- 
satisfied with the results achieved, 
one must take this attitude with a 
grain of salt. The very fact that the 
astonishing total of 392,000 bales of 
raw silk were brought into the coun- 
try as compared with a previous high 
figure of 330,000 bales, testifies to the 
volume of business. Probably 375,000 
bales of this total went into consump- 
tion, for warehoused stocks increased 
slightly during the year. In addition 
it must be remembered that now more 
so than at any time in the past, raw 
silk is being used in conjunction with 
some other fibre thereby increasing 
the total yardage produced. 

The above figures speak for them- 
selves. For anyone to complain in 
the light of the foregoing is a confes- 
sion of weakness. In all industries 
there are marginal producers hanging 
on by the proverbial eyelash and this 
holds good in the silk industry as well 
as any other. The manufacturer who 
did not increase his volume of sales 
during the last year (we are speaking 
now of yardage produced, not in terms 
of dollars) must have something 
wrong either with his product, his 
costs, or his sales force. 

The growth of the industry has 


been steady and sure from its very 
beginning. The two primary reasons 
for this have been the increase in 
population and the steadily rising 
standard of living. The latter factor 
was first brought prominently to at- 
tention during the war period and 
immediately thereafter when the 
swollen pay envelopes of the worker 
permitted the enjoyment of luxuries 
which had been up to this time a 
closed book. We can rest assured 
that habits of this sort will not be 
easily relinquished. The interesting 
point was recently brought out by one 
of the real leaders of the industry 
that the per capita yearly expenditure 
for silks in the United States is less 
than $15.00. If each person spent 
only $5.00 a year more for silks what 
a vast boon it would be to the in- 
dustry, for it would mean an increase 
in sales of over a half billion dollars. 
The thought suggests the possibility 
of a national “ Make it with silk” 
campaign along the lines found suc- 
cessful in advertising other group 
products. 


Some of the Difficulties 


With the consumption of silks on 
the increase throughout the country, 
with not only the prospect but the 
near certainty that a two billion dol- 
lar a year volume will be reached 
within the next few years, the future 
at first thought becomes obscured in 
a rosy cloud. But on closer exam- 
ination little blemishes of indigo ap- 
pear on the fringes. 

First of all there is the fact that 
competition is keener than in any 
other textile line. Practically anyone 
with small experience and even less 
capital can buy a few second-hand 
looms, get his raw material on credit 
(for credit is easily obtained—per- 
haps too easily among a certain class 
of dealers) and become a manufac- 
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turce. It is the presence of these un- 
desirables who spring into existence 
night when business shows signs 
of picking up—producing an inferior 
class of merchandise at cut-throat 
prices—that makes things difficult for 
the established manufacturers. 

It has been said of the latter 
class that they are afraid to ask a 
fair price for their products and 
maintain this price, preferring rather 
to grasp whatever business appears 
even if the margin of profit is almost 
infinitesimal. However, faced as they 
are with severe competition on the 
one hand and on the other with the 
necessity of keeping their looms run- 
ning, it is easy to appreciate their 
oft-repeated complaint that they can- 
not get replacement costs for their 
merchandise. 

Then again there is the ever pres- 
ent problem of the raw silk market 
which will probably continue to fluc- 
tuate as long as the well-known law 
of supply and demand is with us. In 
fact it is doubtful whether the happy 
millennium will ever be reached when 
all raw silk will come into the coun- 
try at a fixed price of say $5 a pound 
with the additional regulation that all 
costs must be figured on the basis 
of $7. 

Although it is possible that too 
much stress is placed on the ups and 
downs of raw silk prices, neverthe- 
less, due to its relatively high cost in 
comparison with other textile fibres 
and its low conversion index it is of 
necessity an important element in any 
manufacturer’s costs. The trouble 
here is that when the market is ad- 
vancing, those who have been fortu- 
nate enough to anticipate their re- 
quirements do not allow for the full 
extent of the advance in their prices. 
Those not so fortunately situated— 
and these are legion—have to pay the 
full advance and still meet the com- 
petition of the former. When the 
market declines all share in the loss 
equally. 

Another difficulty lies in the fact 
that a great proportion of the trade 
lacks originality both in ideas and 
action and is content to drift along 
with the tide rather than dare to 
boldly strike out in a new direction. 
Granted that it costs quite a bit to 
bring out something new, still there 

$s too much of a disposition to follow 
the crowd. If a particular kind of 
crepe, for instance, happens to be sell- 
ing well, everybody starts to run his 
looms on this material. Fashions un- 
lortunately change rapidly, for the 


ove 


public taste must be constantly 
tempted with new ideas. Usually 
these imitators get their first pieces 


throug 
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h just in time to.catch the fag 
the demand and when the buy- 
terest shifts to something else, 


they oftentimes find themselves faced 
with the necessity of closing out the 
Mumber at an actual loss. 

The historic parallel of this was 
the georgette craze in the latter part 
t I9i9, the untimely end of which 
shattered the happy dreams of many 
i buc ling Paterson potentate. How 
"any a manufacturer at this time 
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confidently calculated on selling all 
the georgette he could produce at 
above two dollars a yard yet after 
the break came disposed of his last 
pieces at less than a dollar and even 
less than seventy-five cents a yard in 
many instances. The urgings of 
stern necessity forced them to accept 
such low prices, for everyone had 
georgette to sell while few wanted 
to buy. 

The situation just referred to is an 
illustration of our criticism, carried 
to an extreme. The same thing hap- 
pens again and again, though on a 
lesser scale. The dire consequences, 
while not so tragic, cut deeply into 
a manufacturer’s profits. To guard 
against this periodic over-production 
in certain lines, the simple cure-all is 
—don’t be in too much of a hurry 
to copy somebody else. 


Outlook for 1923 


With the foregoing out of the 
way—off our chest so to speak—it 
now becomes doubly pleasing to 
chronicle the fact that the outlook 
for the present year contains noth- 
ing but promise. Some internal ills 
we shall have with us always but the 
real business of turning out the mil- 
lions of yards necessary to satisfy 
the needs of the American public 
goes on still. It has been said that 
but one year in seven brings prosper- 
ity to the industry as a whole. The 
coming year holds forth the promise 
of fulfillment somewhat before the 
prophecy is due. 

The outlook for the year is very 
closely bound up with the prospects 
of business in general in the country 
Not inextricably it is true, as witness 
the fact that the crash in 1920 was 
brought about by factors far removed 
from affairs here, namely the finan- 
cial panic in Japan. However, the 
movement of silks to the consumer 
will depend in the main upon the 
capacity of that consumer to pur- 
chase. 

The general business trend is dis 
tinctly toward further expansion with 
the consensus of expert opinion, 
backed in addition by the stock mar- 
ket’s usually reliable prognostica- 
tion, to the effect that no let down 
need be anticipated before next fall 
if indeed it comes then. The con- 
struction of new buildings proceeds 
at a record pace; our basic industries 
such as steel, mining, etc., are finding 
all the business they can handle, 
while the present price for cotton 
means better business throughout the 
South. European affairs are in a 
chaotic muddle it is true but the dif- 
ficulties there will eventually be 
cleared up. Europe on a saner po- 
litical and a stabler financial basis 
means higher prices for farm pro- 
ducts and a more equitable relation- 
ship between the farmer and the in- 
dustrialist. 

Whatever the outlook for Europe, 
1923 will be a year of activity in most 
lines in this country. The destruc- 
tion of capital during the war will 
have to be replaced. This destruction 
of capital assumed its most tan- 
gible form in the combat districts 
yet it proceeded just as certainly in 


this country. Deferred building, de- 
ferred railroad maintenance and 
equipment, while labor was engaged 
in producing munitions and ships, 
constitute capital destruction equally 
as much as the explosion of a 16 inch 
shell in an ill-fated cathedral. 
Capital replacement plus the new 
tariff wall can be counted upon to 
keep business active and _ prices 
strong for some time to come. As to 
1924 it is useless to hazard a guess. 
Che Presidential election coming in 
that year together with the increas- 
ing political radicalism combine to 
make the maintenance of the present 
tariff doubtful. Moreover, from the 
manufacturer's point of view we 
must not overlook the fact that Eu- 
rope owes, and must pay us in goods, 
interest on the war debt amounting 
to hundreds of millions annually. 
Translating all this into terms of 
the silk trade means simply _ that 
business should be good throughout 
the greater part of the year with the 
not unremote possibility of some- 
thing approaching a boom in the 
summer or fall months. Activity in 
other lines means employment at 
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good wages which in turn implies the 
ability to buy semi-luxury articles 
such as silks. 

Raw silk at more than double pre- 
war prices will necessitate caution a 
little later on although the outlook 
now is for still higher prices. Stocks 
are relatively small despite the pre- 
sence of 50,000 bales in New York 
warehouses. With consumption pro 
ceeding at the rate of 30,000 to 35,- 
000 bales monthly, it amounts to less 
than two months supply, certainly not 
a staggering total. In Yokohama 
there are about 35,000 bales with the 
prospect of reduced arrivals until the 
spring. No actual shortage is im- 
minent for the increase in exporta- 
tion can be made up by the decrease 
in domestic consumption in Japan. 
The reelers there, however, have paid 
stiff .prices for their cocoons and 
even at present prices of $8.50 a 
pound will not make very much mon- 
ey unless raw silk moves still high- 
er. We can rest assured that strong 
efforts will be made to advance prices 
which should not be very difficult in 
view of the continued heavy con 
sumption. 


The “Movies” Teach Textile Skill 


(Continued from page 209) 


property just after the mill closes, and 


for which the public school depart 
ment furnishes special teachers. The 
operatives who cannot speak or read 
English are encouraged in every way 
to attend regularly, and a follow-up 
system keeps the mill executives in 
formed as to the attendance and 


progress of each individual employee. 
Preparing the Films 

The preparation of motion picture 

films for educational purposes of this 





Long Splices Like These Never Break 
Down 


kind is no simple task. The Fair 
haven Mills, in order to get pictures 
which would show plainly what hap 
pens in each process, found it neces 
sary to rig special machinery that 
could be operated very slowly. Some 
times it was necessary to run it by 
hand power to clearly depict what 
occurs, and always there was someone 
at hand to point out with a rod just 
the particular thing it was desired to 
emphasize. 

Driving Home the Lesson 

The work of education is followed 
up by special instructors who 


or 
yO 


through the mill constantly observing 
the methods of the various workers. 
Occasionally it is deemed advisable 
for some operatives to see the films a 
second time, but in general the mill 
plans to have each of its workers sce 
the films at least once. They are 
shown each day for five days a week 
until all have seen them, and the 
groups are made up of a few from 
each department. During their ab 


sence from their machines fellow- 





The Correct Method of Splicing 


workers at adjoining machines, or 
second hands, or others are put in 
their places so that the work of the 
mill suffers no diminuation of output. 
As occasion requires this process is 
repeated. 

Beneficial Effect Very Evident 

The results already accomplished, 
Mr. Thomson says, are clearly notice 
able, as not only is the quality of 
product in his own mill showing 
steady improvement, but new work- 
ers recently employed indicate that 
others are adopting these methods of 
operation 
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Further Readjustment in Hosiery Market 


Consumers’ Demand for Quality Hosiery at Popular Prices One of the Outstanding Features of the Year—Heathers 
Enjoy Active Sale Despite Poor Start—Narrow Demand for Silks—Combination of Fibre with 
Thread Silk Makes More Popular Seller 


“YHE consumers’ demand for 
goods at a price has been the 
dominating influence in the 
hosiery market during the last 

For the two previous years, 
jobbers were able to turn goods out 
ty the retailer, regardless of the price 
range. During 1922, the call for the 
25 and 50c. article, as well as the good 
d seller, manifested itself in the 
consumers’ demand. 

On the whole, the year has been 
fairly successful. It was expected 
that it would be twelve months of 
readjustment, and certainly this ex- 
pectation more than realized. 
Manufacturers found that during 1921 
the consumer was going to demand 
better quality in hosiery, and in many 
instances the manufacturers set about 
to improve their lines in order to 
answer the call of the buyers’ demand 
fer quality merchandise at popular 
Throughout the entire indus- 
iry the year 1922 will be looked back 
upon as one of profit. The wise man- 
ufacturer covered on yarns during the 
summer, and was able to name attrac- 

for the spring of 1923 
early fall. That the job- 
ber was something more than a buyer 
evidenced by the volume of 
orders placed during the. months of 
October and November. Prices were 
low 3uyers realized this. They 
anticipated their wants in some in- 
stances up until the end of May. This 
gave the manufacturer confidence to 
proceed with the production of his 
goods on a sound basis. 


year. 





was 


prices. 


uve prices 
during the 
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The Heather Situation 


Perliaps ao one class of hosiery has 


been the subject of more comment 
than has the heather. Starting the 
ear with every manufacturer who 


Col 


uld possibly commandeer surplus 
76-needle machines, heathers were 
being turned out in volume. The 
more conservative of the manufac- 
turers were predicting that the de- 
mand for this class of merchandise 
would hardly last out the winter sea- 
However, as the winter grew 
and the consumer showed a 
| willingness to buy this class 
siery in preference to the silks, 
‘acturers began to line up their 
rs for the following year. The 

had been so good during 1922 
reat many manufacturers who 
er been in this class of manu- 
before undertook to turn out 
ir own 176-needle machines 
heather hose as a substitute 
ingrain heather, which had 


son 


older 





te popular during the year of 
21. This naturally made for a great 
skepticism on the part of the 
h} 


It was expected that there 
be many orders taken on this 
hosiery which the mills would 

ssible to deliver. 





Even among ‘the better class ¢ 
manutacturers the heather 
extremely difficult problem. The mat- 
ter of making the proper and desirable 
shades caused many producers to 
hesitate in bringing out their line for 
1922. From all up to 
April of 1922, light colors would pre- 
dominate. It 
that whatever 


f 
an 


was 


indications, 
is generally conceded 
color or colors go out 
strong on the tail end of one season 
will be exceptionally popular during 
the following quarter; but this was 
one instance what gen- 
erally true failed to materialize. 
True it is, the jobbers bought heavily 
and in many instances contracted to 
take the goods in during the latter 
part of the spring and early summer. 
lo a certain extent this spelled the 
downfall of the light heather. 


where was 


During June and July the jobber 
found himself forced to accept goods 
for which he had to pay on short 
terms, and which would not be avail- 
able for his selling prior to October 
or November. This that the 
jobber would be forced to place his 
goods i) warehouse pending the ar 
rival of cold weather. The fact that 
he had so much money tied up in 
goods which could not be disposed of 
for five or six months caused even 
certain of the larger jobbers to grow 
a trifle panicky. The net result was 
that the jobbers cut prices in order to 
induce the retailer to take the goods 


meant 


in early. This in turn made the re- 
tailer feel that there was an excep- 
tionally large overproduction of 
heather hosiery. The word was 


passed quietly around the market that 
jobbers were willing to dispose of 
every dollar's worth of heather goods 
at less than they had paid for them 


Market Became Panicky 


In general, the market became 
panicky on this class of goods, and 
for a time it looked as though mills 
would be flooded with cancellations. 
Selling agents urged their mills to 
deliver promptly, as it was well known 
that the smaller buyer was looking 
for the least excuse to throw back the 
goods on the manufacturer. But as 
the season for the consumption of this 
class of hosiery got under way it was 
readily discernible that the sale of 
heathers during 1922-23 would be as 
great, if not greater, than during the 
season of 1921-22. 


However, the shades most in de- 
mand were exactly opposite to what 
all hands had expected during the 
early part of the year. For the most 
part, orders had called for camel 
shade and other light colors. The 
fortunate part of the entire situation 
was that the demand of the consumer 
centred mostly on black As the 


camel shade could be readily and suc- 
cesstully dyed to a jet black, it may 
be seen that both the jobber and the 
manufacturer managed to get from 
under in a better way than was antici- 
pated during the summer months. 

lo many men in the industry the 
heather represents a field wherein the 
American manufacturer may profit- 
ably spend a good deal of endeavor. 
lor the last two years the consumer 
has shown that the heather has gotten 
out of the novelty class and is now to 
be classed as a staple. The better 
grade of heather hosiery, selling at 
$1.50 or $2 a pair, has enjoyed active 
sale during the year just past. In 
the minds of certain of the better 
versed men of the trade, the consumer 
will be willing to purchase this class 
of hose, providing the manufacturet 
is able to turn this out at prices com 
petitive with certain of the importers’ 
quotations. In general, therefore, it 
can be said that the heather hose will 
continue to be an active factor in the 


hosiery market for the 


next few 
vears at least 
Silks a Mystery 
When one walks around the city 


streets and allows his eyes to turn to 
women’s hosiery, silks, undoubtedly, 
predominate. But during the year 
1G22 the sale of this class of hosiery 
has been confined to a minimum. Dur- 
ing the early part of the year it was 
thought that the increased use of 
heather was making a material inroad 
in the sale of silk hosiery. As the 
year wore along and the jobber 
showed no inclination to increase the 
volume of his orders on this class of 
hosiery manufacturers began to 
search around for the reason of this 
narrow demand. Jobbers declared 
that their customers were not show- 
ing any material interest in silk 
hosiery. While it was admitted that 
prices were high, the fact remained 
that silk hosiery 

throughout the country 


predominated 


Certain men in the trade were of 
the opinion that the increase in the 


direct-to-the-consumer selling was 
causing the sale of silk hosiery in 
legitimate channels to shrink to a 


minimum. Whatever the reason, the 
volume of silks sold through the job- 
ber during the year 1922 was com- 
paratively small. Manufacturers had 
expected that the year 1922 would 
bring prosperity to all handlers of 
silk hosiery, but in this they were 
doomed to disappointment, as for 
some unaccountable reason jobbers 
were not able to turn this class of 
merchandise over to 


anvwhere near 


the anticipated volume 


Other Classes of Hosiery 


During the year 1922 the sale of 
low-end cotton goods showed a mate- 


rial increase. This is taken as an 
indication that the country is getting 
back to a more normal basis. During 
the years of plenty and prosperity, 
such as we had during the war and 
the post-armistice period, the con- 
sumer would pay any price the re- 
tailer saw fit to ask, During 1922 
there was a material increase in ‘the 
demand for a plain, durable cotton 
stocking at 25c. 

That there has been .a marked de- 
mand for iow-end cotton hosiery is 
shown by the volume sales of certain 
of the larger chain stores, featuring 
hosiery at a price. Despite the fact 
that advanced to an almost 
prohibitive level during the latter part 
of the year, manufacturers were able 
torturn out yarn 
hosiety ‘at a price permitting it to be 
sold in the 25c. class. That the con 
sumer was interested in a 50c. article 
was discernible from the large volume 
of sales recorded on fibre silk goods 
his y fitted readily 
into a 50c. retailer. Furthermore, a 
number of the consumers could not 
turn from the silk stocking so readily 
and in the fiber silk there was fur 
nished an opportunity for the con- 
sumer to step down more gracefully 
from the pure thread silk. 


During the year 1922 the fale of 
fleeces, which had been an important 
item to many manufacturers during 
previous years, fell away to a prac- 
tical minimum. As a matter of fact, 
it is doubtful if the sale of this class 
of hosiery will show any life for 
some time to come, except in a few 
isolated instances. Jobbers declare 
they are unable to get any volume out 
of this class of goods, and this fact, 
coupled with the narrow profit that 
the distributor is forced to accept, is 
not going to make fleeces an attractive 
proposition for the year 1923. 


yarns 


220-needle combed 


class of hosiery 


One heartening feature of the year 
has been the larger distribution of 
mercerized goods. The jobber has 
cleared up all surplus stocks of this 
class of merchandise and during the 
last twelve months sales have shown 
gradual increase. Prices have ad- 
vanced in proportion to the increased 
cost of yarns, but even at the new 
high level it is quite probable that 
volume sales will continue to be 
recorded 


New Developments 


The demand of the consumer for 
articles at a price has served to stimu- 
late the manufacturer to turn out 
something new to sell at a price. Dur- 
ing the greater part of the year, and 
especially during the latter few 
was impossible for the 
manufacturer to produce a_ pure- 
thread silk stocking to retail at a 
lollar. This served to make the man- 
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months, it 
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The Wildman 
Ribbing Machine 


In all our 32 years of manufactur- 
ing we have held to this plan—to 
make confidence gaining the first 
and business getting the second 
consideration. 
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We believe it is this plan—or 
principle—that has kept Wildman 
Knitting Machinery in the van- 
suard of progress and given us 2 
world-wide reputation. 


The Wildman Ribbing Machine 
here shown, like our other ma- 
chines, represents the best in us and, 
according to many, the best there 1s. 


On request we will send the 
‘Wildman  Ribbing Machine 
Catalogue” giving detailed illus- 
trations and descriptions of every 
important part of the machine. 


We have issued a very complete and informative 
book ‘‘ The Science of Knitting.” Price $3.00 
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loading his 
with, artificial silk. 
mee: the approval of the consumer in 


stocking 
Not only did this 
latter of 


price, 


but it gave the 


weight and feel which were qualities 
ereatly desired in the dollar seller. 
Ma innovations were put on this 
of hosiery, and when the year 
the fibre and silk stocking bade 
fail be the leading seller during 
e spring of 1923 
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In closing, the year 1922 may be 
looked back upon by the manufac- 
turer of hosiery as one of readjust- 
ment. The manufacturers, selling 
agents and jobbers may confidently 
expect this readjustment to continue 
during the year 1923, and, if all indi- 
cations are fulfilled, the year 1923 
will close upon a more advanced, 
more successful and more profitable 
industry as a whole. 


Publicity Helps Underwear Trade 





Cooperative Advertising of Knitted Garments One of the Con- 
structive Developments of 1922 


€ main, the vear 1922 lived up 
expectations as far as the man- 
distributors of under- 
concerned. ,The year 
ened with kmit underwear facing a 
rather severe outlook for the imme- 
jiate future, but before many weeks 
had worn away spring lines started 
to move and fall goods were not long 


- 
ifacturers 


and 


wear were 


in following suit. But, with all, the 
verv foundation of the knit under- 
vear business was being torn away, 


little. It was no secret that 

the manufacturer of this class of un- 
derwear from a re- 
many mills 
| fallen by the wayside since the 
readjustment period had set in, but 
machines available 
ere necessary lor average con- 


was sufferimeg 


stricted demand. Prue, 


there were more 


M facturers realized this and de- 

ded to take steps of a constructive 
at would help to remedy the 

It would have been a sim- 

e er for the manufacturers to 

é rs run their natural course 
and allow the law of the survival of 


the Attest to find expression in their 
ndusiry. But, instead, they decided 


take remedial measures and de- 
a cooperative advertising 


rogram to make the consumer once 
re think of underwear in terms of 
trifle too early at 
even an estimate 
been accom- 
few in the in- 
hallenge the state 
the program as it is being 
present time is one 
ost nstructive pieces of 


g is itiwsa 
S Writing to give 
has 


vet there ire 


as been attempted in this 

ry during the vear. Since the 
een one of reconstruction, 

een that the cooperative ad- 


mpaign ranks as one of 
features of 
inderwear. It does 

any great stretch of the 
agination to picture the mills of the 
lawk valley forced to a condition 
ity by the increased number 
other sections of the 

mething of a remedial na- 

be done Things had 
where action, not 
The manufac- 
ngratulated upon 
he nd putting before 
ves of knit un- 


not the biggest, 


ope ration 


Ach ieved 


he vear was 


the manner in which the manufactur 
er, selling agent and the jobber were 
able to get together and reason out 
certain apparent difficulties that had 
been bothering all factors for some 
time past. The meeting of the vari 
ous committees of jobbers and manu 
facturers did much to add a better 
tone to the market and also to impart 
to buyer and seller a true apprecia 
tion of each other’s difficulties. All 
this worked to some good and it is to 
be hoped that the spirit of coopera- 
tion which was manifested at differ 
ent times throughout the year will 
continue to grow, as both the buver 
and seller have 

which can be best 
and concentrated effort. 


common interests 


served by united 

During 1921 many men in the trade 
were inclined to the opinion that the 
balbriggan was making its last stand. 
Furthermore, there were many to pre 
dict, too, that 1922 would witness the 
balbriggan taking that 
down-and-out club ruled over by the 
old red flannel. But instead of dying 
a natural death, the bal suddenly 
turned around and staged a surpris- 


1ts seat in 


ing comeback. While everyone in 
the trade is willing to give the bal 
every bit of credit that is due it for 


the sudden and satisfactory return to 
favor, market analysts are 
that the one great reason for the in 
creased consumption of 
was the skimpy 
lines. 


aware 


balbriggans 
sizes of nainsook 
Buyers had said in 1921 that 
they would handle the nainsook in 
preference to the knitted lightweight 
garment because they were able to 
make a longer profit and because the 
consumer was demanding the 
sook garment. Evidently the 
forty-six consumer decided after h 
had attempted to get into a nainsook 
garment sold for a “46” that he had 
better return to his first love—the 
bal. This naturally found expression 
in the increased call for the knitted 
garment and the jobber was forced 
to turn to the seller of this class of 
underwear and ask for prior deli\ 
eries. Manufacturers speeded up pro 
duction and the net result that 
the general run of manufacturers en 
joved a fairly satisfactory spring bus 


nain- 


S1Z¢ 


was 


iness. 
Jobbers Lacked Confidence 
As has been the case since the 


slump occurred in 1920, jobbers hav« 
not been functioning in a natural way 
Suying has been carried on in a hes! 
tant way and jobbers appeared to have 


little or no confidence in the market 


tor the greater part of the year. In 


certain instances they cannot be 
blamed for this lack of confidence, 
for the manufacturers did certain 


things on one or two occasions that 
would make the most daring of buy 
wonder if there was any such 


ers 


thing as permanency. On one occa 
> t a 
sion, after the buyers generally had 


placed 


large initial orders certain 
manufacturers came out with lower 
prices, with the net result that the 
confidence of the market was de 
stroyed for the time. Happily the 
manufacturers in question realized 
their mistake and raised prices to 
the general level. But instances such 
as these only go to prove that the 
market is vet a considerable distance 


from normal. In the opinion of the 
better versed men in the trade it will 
be two and possibly three more years 
before conditions will run along in a 
pre-war manner. 


Fall 


basis of $10.50 for the 16-lb. suit 


underwear was priced on a 
At 
these prices jobbers were able to turn 
the goods over at a pri fit and the 
manutacturer, although he 
ating on a close scale, was making his 
machines 


Was oper- 


pay him satisfactory re- 
while it looked as 


though the jobbers were going ahead 


turns For a 


and buying about 75 to 8o per cent. 
of their winter requirements, but by 
the end of the first month of the year 


a few manufacturers threw the pro 
verbial wrench into celebrated ma 


chine, in the shape of lower 
1 
i 


the 
prices 
ooked as though the 


lor a time it 


market was about to witness a 
But the manufac- 
turers pulled the wrench out of the 
machinery before the total damage 
was anything more than a big scare 
to all factors. 
served to stop buving and make i0b 
bers hesitant about proceeding with 
further ordering. But as the 
wore on the 1obhbe« r began to regain 
confidence and once 


game 


of cutting prices. 


However, this move 


season 


more entered the 
market and placed satisfactory orders. 
\Vhile the 

the volume 


fall season not up to 

mark the light- 
weight branch of the market, never 
theless all hands have expressed them- 
with the way the 
season shaped up as a whole. In the 
final analysis the success or failure 


Was 


set by 


selves as satisfied 


of a season is measured in dollars and 
cents and it is generally conceded 
that the fall season of 1922 made the 
proper mark on the right side of both 
the buyers’ and sellers’ ledgers. Of 
course the profits were not, by any 
means, up to the standard set by the 
war years, but with the prospect that 
ill hands had before them on Jan. 
1, 1922, the fall cannot be 
called anything but a success 
Trend to Lighter Suit 
The buying of winter underwear 
last vear took a trend many 
factors in the trade regard as espe 


season 


which 
cially significant. In many instances 
buyers were willing to substitute a 
lighter weight garment 
unmovable 


for the here 
standard—the 16 
In many cases the desire for 


tofore 
lb. suit. 
substitution was not based on the mat 


ter of making a longer profit. Buvers 
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demand for the 
was 
unmistakable 


leclared that the 
lighter weight 


itself felt in 


varment making 


no terms, 
and certain factors went so far as to 
that the 14-lb. 
the place of the heavier suit 1 
Whether this will come 


predict 


take 


suit would 
a Tew vea;&rs. 
it 1s dangerous to say, but 1t 
is certain that there was a noticeable 
trend toward the lhghter garment in 
the year just passed. Many in the 
trade who have made a study of the 
situation declare that more 14-lb. suits 
were sold last vear in comparison t 
the 16-lb. 
year. 

We have already seen how the bal 
returned to favor with the consume: 
and the jobber. .Needless to relate 
the manufacturer made capital of this 
return to favor and, although in cet 
tain instances the demand came a 


suits than in ent 


any re 


tle late to permit of volume produc 
tion, it is generally agreed that the 
spring 
mark set by 


1923 season came.up to the 
buyer and seller 
fact the call for the 


balbriggan suit was greater than the 


both 
\s a matter of 


average manufacturer expected. The 
mild winter induced many to wear 
lightweight underwear the entire year 
and as a result the heavyweight’s loss 
was the lightweight’s gain. 
named for the 1923 season were 
and jobbers were willing to anticipate 
their requirements and the wisdom of 
this demonstrated a few 
weeks after the opening when prices 
were forced to a considerable ad 
vance by the increased cost of yarns 
But as the mills were well taken care 
of for 1923 and as jobbers were able 
to make their plans for the coming 
season, no one except those who did 
not cover at the low figure in July 
was doing any worrying. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it was an example of good 
business on the part of both the man- 
ufacturers and the buyers. The spring 
season Of 1923 should show a nice 
profit to all factors. With the bal 
selling around $3.25, sufficient leeway 
is accorded both the manufacturer 
and the buyer to get in a legitimate 
profit 
Wage Reduction Timely 

lhe year 1922 marked another step 

forward on the part of the knit un- 


Prices 
ow 


move was 


derwear manufacturers to get back 
to a normal condition. But this step 
was not an easy. one to take. North 


ern manufacturers were forced to 
lower wages at one stage of the vear 
in order to meet the competition of 
the southern manufacturer. In many 
cases wage reductions were put into 
effect immediately preceding the an- 
nouncement of fall 1922 prices It 
was by this means that the northern 
manufacturer was able to name com 
petitive with his southern 
brother. Inasmuch as buyers were 
asking for prices to be based on $10.50 
for the 16-lb. suit and since the north 
ern manufacturer could not name this 
price and make a profit with wages on 
the old scale, the wage reduction was 
absolutely imperative to the success 


prices 


of the fall trading as far as the 
northern manufacturers were con 
cerned. Even at the price named, 
there was a disparity between the 
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MACHINE ' 


for making the highest quality 
of seamless hosiery, doing 
away with all unsightly 
trimmed splicing yarns. 


The leading hosiery mills of 
the country are using them 
in large quantities. It is a 
fast and economical producer 
and its product is the last 
word in seamless hosiery. 


ery 
Camp 


Write for circular. 


Na 
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HEMPHILL COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 







Canadian Office and Southern Office and 
howrooms owrooms 
Room 202 Gore Bldg. Rooms 912-913 James Bldg. th 
Hamilton, Ontario Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Philadelphia Office and 


Ve 
Showrooms 
Rooms 208, 209, 210 tip 


Colonial Trust Bldg. 






NEW MODEL 
SPLIT-FOOT 
MACHINE 
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ern and southern mills, but this 
spirity was only natural and was 
as a matter of course by the 
ers. 
Buying at a Price 
ther feature of the year was 
lemand for the garment sold at 
e. Buyers insisted that the con- 
was demanding a garment at a 
in price and would not go any 
‘r, regardless of the quality of 
irment. In other words, a man 
set a price in his mind as to 
vhat he would pay for his underwear. 
uld sacrifice quality to meet the 
Under no condition would he 
nore. Jobbers contended that 
were merely carrying out the 
sh of the consumer in looking for 
tying goods at a price. 


yulG 


\ 


While it is true that to a certain 
tent the jobber must reflect the de- 
and of the consuming public, it is 


er 
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its money. In many cases the retailer 
blame for foisting on the 
consumer a fifty- or seventy-five-cent 
garment which should have 


was to 


been 


dropped down another class in the 
price range. 
During the last month of the year 


came out with prices 


for 


manufacturers 


on underwear fall, 1923, and as 
prices were based on 22-cent cotton, 
buyers were willing to anticipate a 
fair per cent. of their requirements 
o watch devel 


out 


It will be interesting 


find 
the manufacturer encounters 1n 


opments this year and what 
luck 
his gamble. At the time prices were 


selling in the 


and 


named, cotton was 
neighborhood of 25 
was in the offing 

the price of the raw material going 


still higher. 


cents there 


a fair chance of 
Regardless of this the 
general run, and especially the larger 
of the manufacturers came out with 


prices based on 22-cent cotton. 





\ yually true that if he is going to With the increasing demand for 
\ jurther the standing of his particular the knit undergarment the manutac 
\ ranch of the industry he must take turer should face the year 1923 with 
\\ the initiative in many cases. Heis in greater confidence, founded on the 
MK , position to see what is the best buy knowledge of the fact that he has a 
i n the market and regardless of the wider field and that his restricted 
ives iact that the consumer is calling for market of the last two years 1s going 
(im cheap underwear, it is up to the job- to be broadened by a campaign ot 
‘We ber to give the public, as far as he concentrated, cooperative and intelli 
t ) can, the best possible merchandise for yent effort. 

Mn e ° e | s a, 

] Advertising Knitted Underwear 

i) 

YH) = 

) @ Campaign Started by Industry Proving Effective in Popularizing 
hy Knitted Garments 

/y 

Nv 


eu )\WLY but surely the manufac- 
turers of our country are learn- 


g co-operation and team work. 
hey are grasping the age-old prin 


that 


a bundle of twigs is stronger 
ne twig and that the whole is 
greater and more powerful than any 
its component parts. In terms of 
extile industry they are begin- 
ng to apply to their business the 
wledge that they applied to their 
iw materials centuries ago, i. e., 
the single fibre of cotton is made 
more valuable when joined to 
llow fibres and spun into yarn. 
they are learning to use the 

ut comes from such associa- 


lern 


times the credit must 
the farmer for utilizing co- 
effort in the sale of his 


No longef can we call our 
straw-hatted 
for he _ has 


the way to business in the 


triend 
successtully 


building up sales and mer- 
ig his product. The farmer 
e the squirting grapefruit a 
lish, oranges and lemons a 
for all and has raised the 
isin out of the pie class and 
yrod y month 
He is now changing 
ntiment regarding the old 
house prune. 


<0 BRR 
sauce Golars 


ear. 


every 


sample of the Farmer 
rmer realized that the public 


MW : ry Associated Knit Underwear 
= irers of .America, Utica, N. Y. 





By Roy A. 


Cheney* 


did not give a tinker’s cuss whether 
Bill’s raisins, oranges and lemons 
were a little bit better than Tom's. 


\nd the farmer realized that all the 
money in the world spent individually 
in talking about one brand's supe- 
riority to another would only increase 
competition and not 


profits. 


increase net 
The farmer realized that if he and 
his fellows were to survive they must 
increase the demand for the products 
of their industry and 
and did it together. 
You cannot beat thi 
hard common sens¢ He and 
neighbors didn’t spend their m 
against each other, scrapping fot 
what little business there 7 
together and 


hundred per cent. in er 


they went out 


farme! rT 


“| 
Was. ine 
got made their mon 
count one 


ating new markets and new busin 


lor everyone. 


The knitted underwear industry has 
been in the same condition that 
fruit farmer Was in a few vears ag 


\ condition obtained where th 
ket for knitted 
stricted and growing less year 

year and where manufacturers spen 


underwea! vas 


1 1 


their advertising dollars fighting e: 
other rather than fighting together t 


1 


the industry’s sales an 


increase 


lessen competition 


Cooperative Advertising 


Some six months ago the natio1 
knitted underwear 


Associated Knit Underwear 


association, the 


Manu 
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facturers of America, acting for the type advertising the cooperative 
industry sponsored a cooperative a vertising campaign in this alone 
vertising Campaign in the interests of has rendered signal service to the in- 
knitted underwear — a_ campaig Str) 

hich would bring back to the public he cooperative dvertising cam- 
“Onsc1ence the « ialities oO KTittes y st sina « as 
lerwear and the need for we ng ners starte But the etfect of 
he public was torgetting hee t ur ¢ iers 
th of the knitted fabric, eve ‘ { rth he British Isles, 
1 ct ers ems S t ( ( Many Italy, Balkans, 
rgotten it ip to th tim e Ne st, South Africa, China, 
itted unde r advertising stress \us \ South America have all 
ly brand stvle and fit and left written letters about it, some from 
msung the sterling qualities of consumers at some from dealers 
Knitted cloth, which make it the best) seeking American connections. 
iterial tor underwear In our country the knit underwear 
his has been changed now [he business this fall received an impetus 
nutacturer’s individual advertising it has not known for several seasons 
consum now tells the public Returns from the campaign are al- 
( alue of knitted underwear and rea coming in, so much so that a 
bringing to the individual manu- larger fund will be expended this year 
icturer’s ittention tl need ) . in last 


Standard Hosiery Packing Desirable 





National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 
Cooperating in Investigation with Bureau of Standards 


By John Nash McCullauqh* 


conference of 


i eerie the recent I 
jobbers in New York ( 


was the need of standard packing, 


ity, one shipping cases, pasteboard boxes and 
1f the principal topics of discussion colors of papers used in covering 
: boxes. It was brought out by one 

* National Sec tary, Na \ 1 n : : 
Hi ind ‘ f manufacturer who addressed the con- 














BvueEau OF STAN 


Boxes Broken in Transit 
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Standard Hosiery Machines 
Revolving Cylinder Type 
All Sizes from 2% to 3% Diameters 





Some of the reasons why with a standard Model 
H Knitter one can get a higher production, change 
patterns in from two to five minutes, place more 
machines in a given floor space, and have positive 
varn changing. 


PRODUCTION—Unequalled because of the substitution of a 
cam for the usual crank movement, from which reciprocation is 
derived, thus eliminating all possibility of picker trouble and mak- 
ing possible a high speed while knitting the heel and toe. Only 
one driving pulley is used. 


PATTERN CHANGE — The yarn changes are made from uni- 
tary cam blocks instead of from a lot of cams and consequently 


we guarantee that changes of pattern can be made in from two to 
five minutes. 


MACHINE WIDTH—tThe extreme width including pulleys and 

turning handle is only 16”. A comparison with other machines 

will convince one of the great saving in floor space. 

YARN CHANGING—No springs (which might fail to act with 
| certainty) are employed; but instead the yarn fingers are moved 

nw | both into and out of action positively. 





This machine, because of its appearance, design, simplicity, materials used, workman- 
ship, durability and results obtained, we know will meet the demands of the most par- 
ticular. We never make claims which we cannot prove and guarantee. Write for our 
illustrated catalogue which proves clearly and concisely all that we claim. Among 
other things, you will be interested to learn how we obtain a speed on the heel and toe 
which is 25% faster than that on other machines and vet protect the pickers so that they 
operate with greater ease and certainty. 


Standard Machine Co. 


340 N. 12th Street 











Philadelphia, Pa. 
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into line This would bring about 


the merchandis« 


. 
Recommend Scale of Standards 
Our Association's committee ink 

\ 

' 
are now working on a scale otf stand 
ards to be recommended tor the pack 


ing of various types of hosierv it 





Variation of Lengths—Side View Standardized boxes for carrying 


standard number ot hose will elimi 


ence that at one time his mill had necessary were being used led to 
) carry no less than 42 different computation of the financial loss from 


he mill’s jobber customers and the ran into millions of dollars. The us: 
inufacturer asserted there would be of too large boxes means not only 





listinct saving if some degree of more expense than involved for boxes e chine, plain taille crepes | 
niformity might be arranged that of proper size, but also that merchan the heavier type, Roshanara for ex 
would tend to bring about better cd dise packed in too large boxes is less ul iple, will be re peated and will meet 
veries and greater efficiency. saleable. Nothing can affect the sale with the success their s t oar 
The need of standardization in in- of hosiery, or any merchandise for (durable qualitics deset 


istry is becoming more and more that matter, so much as poor preset Development of Cloky Materials 


acute every day. Several months ago tation, and hosiery loosely packed 


Blistered silks, offered by Paris a 
ge : : ; : 
the National Association of Hosier, i box that is shaken about in trans i : le 
- \ \ Ss spring ere < ‘ t 
& Underwear Manufacturers ap- is bound to present a less attracti i Tek ‘Geaoks ae - 
) Ol ) IClical, Ss le ec Dia 
ointed a committee for the purpose appearance when placed on the 1 i te aa ae ee «e = 
t eT s I Sse ] ) ( ‘ U ) ‘ 
investigating waste in industry and tailer’s counter the Shien Bo Bla ¥ 
make suggestions for its elimina lhe wide range of sizes specific ervic | ct ofte ) extile 
n in the various phases of produc hosiery manutacturers for their boxe YT 1c ro ( 
and distribution is graphically illustrated by the | thev have done e ¢ ‘ 
. 7p . tographs “e hile the effect o1 th Se cats ran 
Bureau of Standards’ Cooperation graphs herewith, while the S seaso collectio 
F : . the contents is also shown rial | re té ‘ 
‘ i . 
ne of the first matters to be inves : ; 
: (Of course it would be impossible t the entire surface blister 
gated was that of packing and it : ; 
; . expect that all hosiery manufacturer gaufre of last sé 
found that many manufacturers . ‘ eo 
: will use precisely the same size boxes ith puffed-up patterns spread br 
re using boxes larger than neces- ; , he , 
2 e ) \¢ \ r¢ A 4 il i ( is ( s ( 4 corre) ‘1 
but I venture to believe that 11 t over repe grou { 
iry for the contents. The investiga- ree ' ; : ; 
standard size were adopted large overlay of invisible et ( 


n revealed such a serious situation 
iat the cooperation of the Bureau ot 


Standards of the Department of Com Contrast Between 


| erce was enlisted and the investiga Two Types of 

| nm continued along scientific lines I acking Shown an 
‘ en ee oie ; ; Adjoining Views 
liscovery that boxes larger that 





s’ Fine Thread Silk Hose 


FEL pawns 


eesti 

















Poor Packing Good Packing 





i a a a i ."]| ajority of manufacturers would fall 


. . ] ‘ ‘ 14 : 
considerabl Saving tha would find 


its reflection ultimately in the cost of 


othcials of the Bureau of Standards 


quarter, half and one dozen boxes, 
bearing in mind the different weights 


ot hosiery ot silk, wool and cotton. 
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we 
or 
NS 


nate excessive waste which the host- 


ery manufacturer is now paying for. 


Investigate Breaking Strength 

\nother point that is receiving at- 
tention is the breaking strength of 
strawboard used in boxes today, a 
matter that has never been thoroughly 
inalysed and considered by mills 
When ordering boxes. 

Ot course a standardization of box 
sizes will in no way deprive the manu- 
facturer of the individuality he de- 
sires, but it will certainly affect his 
storage space, and will also help the 
retailer in stocking the merchandise 


on fis s 


sinds of boxes to meet the needs of such waste of material and the sut Style Tendencies in Textiles 


hage 108 


1 


abie, insuring the life of the pattern, 
is it holds it in place 

Many of the sport silks are truly 
suitable only tor sport wear, the jac 
quard and printed sport satins and 


he printed crepes being in 





s Others, however. are not 


excellent for sport costumes, but 


will fashion a charming frock for 
‘alm Beach or town wear In this 
group Hottento ill interesting 
It fsa outdoor silk with A 
( p cl * Ve e printed in patterns 
cl charming|h isive, high 
colors « \ ‘ Y yr particularly 
vl g 
Rhapsod ! rtificial lk some 
es wr 1 ithout decided pat- 


+ len ~ 
ern, is, owing to its metallic luster, a 
ilk suitable for far more formal occa- 
is than country club or sport wear. 
When patterned, however, the effect 


ather than rich and it then 
at 


takes its place well n ie foreground 
of the spol silk group 
(Chenille-bordered fab re han 


ill-over chenille, introduced by H. R 


Mallison & Co., Ine., 1 in exquisite 
1 


fabric for vening wraps Paris has 
decreed i white season it relief from 
the col tinued ogue tot Fay colored 
ey le f $6 Sith to Reeale 
prints and chenille in all white 1s truly 
n rlisti ‘ trie 
weaver®r S { 
11 
SIlK Ta pre irious 
Weaves ill l Wiel ra et ( le T 
Here IS 1k Ca mart init practic 
silk for Col 1 Lis Nn mart 
} 1 . * " 
tailored suits of it will undoubted) 
; DI} 
be offered or tow! wear. Plain 


weaves are pra tical and the novelty 


e ffe cts, drawn checks and two toned 


weaves are decorative ern ugh 
themselve y ell ite tri ngs 


Influences in Cotton Lines 


There is every indication that this 
will be a big cotton season. Palm 
Beach wardrobes must include several 
cotton frocks and suits, cotton gar- 
ments must be worn out of town in 
summer, and there is a steady in- 
crease in their popularity for town 
use. 

Many of the imported cottons fol- 
low the silk patterns so closely that 
they may be handled to make the same 
models. In_ this group we find the 
printed voiles, new patterns being 
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The call today 1s for i] 
‘ull-Fashioned Hosiery '\ 


It's the kind women wear—dealers sell day-in, day-out 


—_ 
o 


the big year-round hosiery that keeps the wheels . 
humming steadily. \ 


| The “ Reading” Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine is 
| making quality hosiery, making money, earning Good 
Will for most full-fashioned hosiery manufacturers in 
the country. It is sure, quick, easy in operation. It is 
economical in power, labor and floor space. Its con- 


tinuous operation is assured by the fact that a stock of Vi ita I aS inal 
ISS as OTE 


new 


says: | = 


duplicate parts is always available for immediate 
shipment should occasion require. with 
‘Women prefer full- 
fashioned hosiery for the ” 
same reason that they both 
want made - to - measure effec 
dresses. For  full-fash- ihe 
ioned hosiery is actually A ch 
knit to the shape of the 
leg and that means better 
fit, better looks, better color 
| wear.” whit 
| TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS alrea 

- 5 , J nant 

Reading, Pa. ie 
| have 


to on 


| of la 
ing t 
) small 


show 


voile 





You'll use the “Reading” some day. Wohy not investigate 


it now? 


dot 11 





artis 
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oficred, printed crepes and a variety 
ine weaves which include a fish- 


attern, woven in cross stitch, 
dt checks and squares and inter- 
es novel effects. 

ithermist ratine appears in two 
c ; showing a flake of plain color. 
} ve Matte is frankly copied from 
a | pattern and shows a surface 
W appears’ to be braided. An 
eponge in a plain color showing a 
t\ lored stripe in contrasting 
sl is new and will adapt itself 
gt ully to the making of separate 
ake or two-piece suits. 

success of printed voile is well 
established; it is a proven material 
atl ew patterns are offered every 
season. Very light weight, but closely 
woven printed crepe is newer and here 
we find a material like Georgette in 
texture and repeating closely the pat- 
terns found in that fabric. A feature 
of some of these crepes is a silk 


Plain and plaid cotton crepes are 


slightly heavier and those showing a 
Paisley pattern are heavier still; 


however, is bulky, for all are 
decidedly soft and pliable. 

i:mbroidered voiles take their place 
in the cotton group as formal fabrics, 
while those showing a ratine stripe, 
this season, are excellent for 
sport and general use. These appear 
with narrow stripes making checks 
and wider stripes, with a line of the 
voile woven through the center. 

I:mbroidered tissues are charming, 
both in texture and color. Leno 
effects are good and chain stitching 
embroidery gives an air of formality. 
A checked tissue with an embroidered 
dot in the center of the check achieves 
artistic suecess when shown in such 
combinations as French blue, 
white and gold. 

Plain colored cotton crepes are 
already going strong, but many of the 
manufacturers, believing that printed 
silks will take the place of cretonne, 
have changed their cretonne patterns 
to ones much more daring than those 
of last season and are frankly offer- 
ing them as draperies. Several very 
small floral patterns, however, are 
shown for the making of children’s 
fomper suits and aprons, 

Organdie, embroidered all over in 
tree and bird patterns in a contrasting 
color, closely resembles in pattern the 
embroidered wool Jerseys now being 
worn. A lavender organdie patterned 
in pale yellow is delightful and the 
black and white effects are as striking 
as ever. 


non 


new 


color 


One manufacturer is showing al- 
Most 500 different patterns in ging- 
hams alone and certainly the checked 
ging ams embroidered with a motif 


in a contrasting color offer a change 
woman devoted to this most 

le and fadeless product. 

From England comes several inter- 


oo 
o 


esting cotton fabrics in the eponge or 
tatine weaves in colors rather unusual 
In the cotton field. For example, a 
heather mixture eponge in green, tan 
and black shows a wide solid stripe 
and a wide stripe formed of several 
stri These appear in coral, yet 
the combination is artistic 
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k:very type of plaid is good, for 
these plaids make smart one-piece 
frocks and will adapt themselves to 
suits and separate skirts. A fine Eng 
lish cotton crepe in white plaided in 
brown is smart, while a white ratine, 
heavy weight, shows a plaid in every 
color of the rainbow. 

It has already proved to be a good 
all-white season in figured dimities, 
Irish poplin and madras _shirtings. 
Dotted Swiss never seems to go out 


ot favor, but the small dot is perhaps 
better than the large. 

Last season's textiles appeared to 
reached perfection, but this 
year’s products are even better. We 
have every occasion to be proud of 
our domestic materials, which cer- 
tainly compare most favorably with 
imported and in many instances 
prove better. The variety on this side 
of the seems endless and the 
quality is of the best. 


have 


any 


water 


Gobelin Tapestries Reproduced 





Application of Art to Industry 


Through Substitution of Power 


Woven Art Fabrics 


HE practical application of art 
to industry and especially to 
textiles is the thought which has in- 
spired the efforts of the La France 
Textile Company, Frankford, Phila- 
delphia, to develop anew, as it were, 
the ancient art as exemplified in the 
form of tapestries. 
The company recognized the artis- 
and remarkable effects secured 
even in the most primitive examples 
of these hand-woven fabrics of the 
early ages with their strong appeal to 
the imagination and the love of the 
beautiful. Therefore, it been 
their constant endeavor to translate 


tic 


has 





this time honored art, as represented 
by the famous Gobelin tapestries of 
France, into modern terms as ex- 
pressed through the medium of the 
jacquard power loom. With that end 
in view, they have been diligently ex- 
perimenting with the possibilities of 
this modern equipment in order to ob- 
tain the refined and artistic qualities 
of design and color combinations in 
modern tapestries, while following 
and developing modern methods. 


Growth of Business 

That a decided measure of suc- 
cess has been attained can be judged 
from the fact that their business has 
materially grown. Starting a little 
less than five years ago, when their 
total gross business amounted to 
about $100,000 annually, they have 
reached the impressive total of be- 
tween two and three million dollars 
annually. They are at present oper- 
ating I50 jacquard looms on tapes- 
tries and upholstery fabrics. Besides 
this equipment, however, many other 
looms are engaged on this work 
through a co-ordination of effort in 
the same direction by other manufac- 
turers who also appreciate the value 


of the ideals to which 
striving. 

The greatest encouragement came, 
when, during the period of depres- 
sion, approximately May, 1920, fab- 
of artistic worth produced 
through combined efforts of artists, 
and were 
cepted favorably by the public, forc- 
ing the company to go on a day and 
night production 
the constant addition of looms 
not sufficiently rapid. This condition 
prevails today, and affords justifica- 
tion the 


they are 


rics 


designers, weavers, ac- 


schedule, because 


was 


for expansion of original 
idea 
Free Tuition to Students 

In order to provide the necessary 
inspiration and originality of designs 
for new fabrics, the company has se- 
cured the interested co-operation of 
a number of artists and art students, 
in introducing worthy classical and 
modern designs into the tapestries. In 
furthering the of tapestry 
weaving as an art, and also to assist 
in the development of a school of dis- 
tinctly American design, the company 
has established What is known as the 
La France Art Institute. Here 
tuition is offered tu those who desire 
to participate in the work the com- 
pany has undertaken, and those who 
possess latent talent have an oppor- 
tunity to develop it along proper lines 
of artistic expression. 

However, not only must the artistic 
ability be taught to express itself in 
proper form, but at the same time 
the requirements and limitations of 
the weaver’s art must be considered. 

Furthermore, the mechanical 
needs attention. This requires the 
careful cutting of the jacquard cards 
by which the power looms are prop- 
erly controlled in the construction of 
fabric designs. The importance of 
knowing just what colors are to be 
used in the various yarns and how 
they must be manipulated in the 
weaving so that the exact effects will 
be brought out is recognized. Here 
again is expressed the practical side 
of the weaver’s art which means that 
the tapestry produced will be either 
one of real quality or a mere com- 
monplace job. 

Pictorial Tapestries Produced 

A recent demonstration of the possi- 


revival 


free 


side 


bilities of this newly revived art has 
aroused interested and favorable com- 
ment through the showing of the La 
France pictorial tapestries, which are 
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the most recent accomplishment in 
these fabrics. Original paintings 


have been reproduced in woven tapes 
tries in sizes approximating IoxI2 

which are framed under 
and with mat, or merely with a frame. 


inches, glass 
lt is not the intention of che company 
that these 
take the place of oil paintings, but that 
they will their place 
among the fine arts in the same man- 
ner as the famous Gobelin tapestries 
and similar works. 


pictorial shall 


tapestries 


occupy own 


Internationally known artists and 
art critics have approved of these pic- 
torial tapestries or tapestry pictures 
because they carry with them all the 
characteristics that 
textiles did immemorial 


intricacies 
time 


and 
from 





and have a place all their own among 
fine arts, especially because they have 
rather revived a field of 
their own and there has been no re- 


created or 


sort to any imitation. 

These pictorial tapestries are woven 
exactly as Gobelin tapestries, but by 
the power loom. By this means it is 
possible to produce quantities of iden- 
tical copies. Because of their moder- 
ate cost, due to quantity production, it 
is pointed out these tapestries will be 
available to the average individual. 

The accompanying illustrations of 
examples of these works of art will 
indicate what it has been possible to 
accomplish, not only in the way of pic- 
torial reproductions but also in ex- 
amples of finished tapestries and up- 
holstery fabrics. It is by this means 
that the company hopes, through their 
efforts and the work of the La France 
Art Institute, to create a distinctly 
American school of design. 

Effect of Raw Material 
Good Outlook Is Made Uncertain 
by Rising Costs 
3y W. E. Beattie* 

The outlook in the textile industry 
appears to me to be very good at the 
present time. There is danger that 
the raw material will advance in price 
to a level which will chill the sale of 
manufactured goods. This is one of 
the uncertain features regarding the 
industry. 

If the 
clear, the immediate effect might l« 
an advance in cotton, which, 
existing conditions, might temporarily 
work to the disadvantage of 
mills. However, taken as a whole, | 
am optimistic regarding the future of 
the cotton manufacturing business. 


* Chairman of the Board, The 


Bank, Greenville, S. C 
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American Ball-Bearing Seaming Table 


American Safety Tables—for Service 


35°. Saving on Power. Lower Compensation Insurance. 

No Lower Belts. . Lower Fire Insurance. 

No Special Transmitters. Demountable Table Tops. 

No Loss of Power. Greater Efficiency. 

No Accidents. Satisfied and Contented Employees. 
Increased Production. Clean and Sanitary Surroundings. 


THE AMERICAN SAFETY TABLE CoO. 


8th and Oley Sts., Reading, Pa. 318 E. 32nd St., New York City 
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The Future of American Dyes a Chinese Puzzle 





Developments of 1922 Overshadowed by Effect of Those Events to Be Expected in 1923—No Opportunity as Yet to 


Determine Practical Application of New Tariff Act 


HE writing of a general dye- 
stuff article this year requires 
a prophet rather than a his- 
torian. Important as develop- 
ments in the last twelve months have 
been, the results of these events are 
still the future. Nor should this 
orophet be a second rater; the compli- 


cations of the present situation call 
for more vision and courage than the 
werage dopester possesses. Before 


this article was prepared the writer, 
realizing that he did not have these 
necessary qualifications, made it his 
business to ask the opinions of men in 
the industry as to the outlook for 
1923. He found an almost universal 
esitancy on the part of these men to 
express themselves with regard to the 
ffect of developments last year upon 
the developments this year. 
To understand this spirit of cau- 
n it is necessary to touch briefly 
gon the outstanding event of 1922 in 
circles, namely, the passage of 
the new tariff act on September 21. 
‘his act, in its final form, elimi- 
the selective embargo which 
| protected the American indus- 
since the early post-war days 
substituted tariff rateS alone. 
luty on intermediates was 
at 55 per cent ad valorem 
- cents per pound for the first 
vo years after the passage of the 
4) per cent ad valorem 
nd 7 cents per pound beginning at 
> end of the first two years. The 
uty on dyes was placed at 60 per 
ent ad valorem and 7 cents per pound 
he first two years after the pas- 
«age of the act; and at 45 per cent ad 
lorem and 7 cents per pound begin- 
ing at the end of the first two vears 


and at 


the case of both intermediates 

nd dyes the ad valorem duty is to be 
ised upon the American selling price 
similar competitive article 
lanufactured or produced in the 
United States; if there is no similar 
mpetitive article manufactured or 
duced in the United States the ad 
lorem rate shall be based upon the 
United States value,” defined as “the 
tice at which such or similar import- 
| merchandise is freely offered for 
le, packed ready for delivery, in the 
rincipal market of the United States 
all purchasers at the time of expor- 

ion of the imported merchandise in 
il wholesale quantities and in 
inary course of trade, with al- 
made for duty, cost of trans- 
and insurance, and other 

‘ expenses from the place of 
it to the place of delivery, a 
n not exceeding 6 per 
‘any has been paid or contract- 
» paid on goods secured other- 
ourchase, or profits not 
2 ner cent, and a reasonable 





Faced—Year Brought Greater Stability in Dye Prices 


allowance for general expenses, not to 
exceed 8 per cent, on purchased 


” 


goods. 


What This Means 

For the purpose of considering the 
possible effect of these provisions it is 
not necessary to review the struggle 
which was waged during the first nine 
months of 1922 and which was merely 
another act in the drama which has 
been published serially in these col- 
umns for the last few years. Much 
of the detail of this fight, including 
the famous Shortridge hearings and 
the animus developed on both sides, is 
ancient history and has little bearing 
upon the situation at present. The 
only point worth repeating is the fact 
that dye manufacturers had claimed 














1918... 78 
a... oe 
1920... 82 
1921... 74 


58.464.446 ~ 
63,402,194 “ 
88.263.776 ~ 
39.008.090 - 










all along that tariff rates alone were 
not sufficient to protect the industry 
from the sort of competition to be ex- 
pected from Germany; and_ that, 
when the embargo seemed definitely 
beaten and rates of 75 per cent ad 
valorem and 10% cents per pound on 
intermediates and go per cent ad 
valorem and 10% cents per pound on 
dyes were substituted by the Bursum 
amendment, last minute kaleidoscopic 
changes included re-insertion of the 
selective embargo by the conference 
committee, rejection of this report by 
the House, and final adoption of the 
rates given above. 

The immediate reaction on the par 
of dye manufacturers was the belie 
that these rates were far too low for 
adequate protection and that the elim- 
ination of the embargo meant event- 
ual disaster to the domestic industry. 
The extent to which this belief was 
warranted ‘is still a matter of personal 
opinion and conjecture because the 
four months which have intervened 
since the passage of the act have not 
provided sufficient time for any real 
experience with German competition 
under these new provisions. 


DYE PRODUCTION FOR LAST FIVE YEARS 
(From U. S. Tariff Commission Census) 

The publication of the Census of Dyes and Other Synthetic 
Organic Chemicals for the year 1921 by the U. S. Tariff Com- 
mission permits the presentation of the following figures showing 
production of dyes in the United States for each of the last five 
years in comparison with the year 1914. The average price per 

| pound for each year is also printed below: 


No. of Dyes 

Firms Produced 
1914... a 6,619,729 Lbs. 
1917... 81 45,977,246 “ 





f 


Che only definite statement that can 
be made with assurance is that the 
initial effect of the passage of the 
tariff act was beneficial. After going 
along from month to month for three 
years without any definite assurance 
of what form of protection was to be 
given the industry, dye manufacturers 
at last had a definite basis on which 
to work. Whether satisfactory or not, 
a well defined status is always to be 
preferred to uncertainty. The im 
mediate result was that market condi- 
tions became more stable and the 
ridiculous variations in prices which 
had featured the trade since the de- 
pression set in were materially re- 
duced. It must be emphasized, how- 
ever, that this effect was largely psy- 





Average Price 


Per Lb. 


* Value 


$2.470.096 $0.37 
57,796,228 1.26 
62,026,390 1.06 
67.598.855 1.07 
95,613,749 1.08 


32.370.000 83 


chological and was not based upon 
any real knowledge as to the extent 
to which German producers would be 
able to compete in the domestic mar 
ket as a result of the new rates. The 
new year will tell a great deal of this 
story, and here is where the prophet 
comes in or would come in if he 
could be found. It is possible, of 
course, to get unlimited opinions as 
to this matter, but there are so many 
qualifying phrases to such opinions 
that any positive statement 
upon these thoughts is impossible. 
In the first place future competi 
tion from Germany rests largely upon 
the industrial status of that country, 
and if there is anything more indefi 
nite than this, the writer has failed t 
encounter it. Reports all the way 
from unusual affluence to abject pov 
erty have come out of that country 
and have been submitted by travelers 
there. Definite propaganda has been 
charged to the Germans who have 
been described as intentionally play- 
ing poor in order to get maximum 
consideration on the reparations ques- 
tion. The writer has neither the abil- 
ity nor the inclination to discuss in- 


based 


Many Merchandising Problems Still to Be 


ternational affairs, and consequently 
can only leave the future industrial 
situation in Germany hanging in mid- 
air, which in fact seems to be its 
favorite position at present. 
l‘urthermore, even if it becomes defi- 
nitely known just how far Germany 
is to recover her prestige as an indus- 
trial country, it is still an open ques- 
tion whether the dye manufacturers 
in that country will wish to play the 
interesting game of absorbing losses 
tor a period of years in the hope that 
eventually cut-prices will reconquer 
for them the American market. It is 
also a question to what extent they 
will succeed in getting the aid of the 
new Government in this matter, and 
whether such aid will be on the same 
scale as was true during Imperial 
days. Then there is the American 
side to be considered. Granted that 
a price war might be faced, the indus 
try in this country is too new to fur- 
nish a definite for evaluation. 
It has not been tested under condi- 
tions of open competition, and it is 
probable that even the dye men them- 
selves do not know to what extent the 
industry, in its present stage « f devel- 
opment, can withstand such attacks. 


Other Phases of the Problem 


The broad general problem of the 
extent to which the 
will be able to 


basis 


domestic industry 
continue to prosper 
and develop under present conditions 
is flanked by numerous other compli- 
cations and considerations which are 
still in the puzzle stage. One of the 
first opinions offered by dye men re- 
garding the effect of the new tariff 
rates was that these would prove most 
disastrous to smaller dye manufac- 
turers and would probably result in a 
narrowing of the field. This view 
was supported by the contention that 
the specific duty would act as a real 
protection to tonnage colors selling at 
low prices, but would have no notice- 
able effect upon specialities marketed 
at considerably higher levels. Since 
many of the smaller firms concen- 
trate on specialties, it is held that they 
will be most badly hit by foreign com- 
petition. 

Then, too, there has been much 
confusion with regard to the applica- 
tion of the dye sections of the tariff 
act. The term “ United States value ” 
referred to in the law was generally 
misunderstood, but this misunder- 
standing has been partially cleared 
up by statements from Washington. 
Probably the most difficult phase of 
the administration of the act is the 
differentiation between competitive 
and non-competitive products. This 
subject has been discussed in numer- 
ous conferences between dye manu- 
facturers, importers, consumers and 
customs officials. At the time of writ- 
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Section of Plant Where Midland Vat Blues Are Made 


TRY MIDLAND VAT BLUES 
For Complete Satisfaction 


With this depth of penetration Midland 
Vat Blue dyes have proven their fastness 
against light, washing and mechanical ero- 
sion and are noted for the remarkable ease 
of reduction, 


The remarkable properties of Midland Vat 
Blue dyes give them great value in addition 
to their manufacturing advantages. 


Nowadays the consumer decides whether 
sales of textiles shall be restricted to small 
one-time orders or whether they get into the 
weekly re-order column. 


Affinity for the fiber gives Midland Vat 
Blue a depth of penetration that produces a 
live, deep, rich, attractive color—a color as 
pleasing to the ultimate buyer as to the 
textile manufacturer. 


So, in Midland Vat Blues you have reliable, 
easy-to-handle, sales-getting dyes, tested and 
used by the foremost mills and manufac- 
tured by America’s first commercial 
producer of Synthetic Indigo. 


Try Midland Vat Blues for complete satis- 
faction, for the effect on your plant 
processes and your sales. 


Selling Agents: Ciba Company, Inc., Cedar and Washington Sts., New York City 
Branches: Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Providence and Columbus, Georgia 


THE DOW CHEMICAL CO, 


MIDLAND,MICHIGAN & NEW YORK CITY , U.S.A. 
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othing definite has been drawn 


ng, 
a : the recent appointment of an 
advis ry committee consisting of two 
rep! ntatives of the manufacturers, 
tw oresentatives of importers, two 
rel itatives of the manufacturing- 
im rs, and two consumers, to con- 
jer ith the appraisers indicates that 
sol isis will be reached—-possibly 
before this appears in print. 
\lanufacturing Progress 

In another article in these columns 
appears a survey of the highlights or 
progress in the development of dyes 
by the domestic industry during 1922. 
Official statistics regarding quantity 
of production will not be available 
until iter in the year. The report 
for 1921 was published during last 
year and showed that the domestic 


output of dyes in 1921 by 74 manu- 
facturers totaled 39,008,690 pounds, a 
decrease of 56 per cent. from that of 
This reduced output ac- 
‘counted for by loss of most of the 
export trade, large stocks carried over 
from the previous year, and finally 
the general business depression. It 
was noted that progress was made in 


1920. Was 


the production for the first time in. 


the United States of a large number 
of dyes of greater complexity and 
more specialized application. 

Price Movements 

One of the greatest achievements 
of the year from a market standpoint 
was the realization of greater sta- 
bility in dye prices. The decline of 
the business curve in 1920 and Ig2i 
affected this trade to a particularly 
marked degree because the newness 
of the industry and the uncertainty 
of its future made manufacturing 
costs difficult to ascertain. There 
appeared to be no well defined level 
in quotations and as holders of dyes 
hecame pressed for cash, distress 
stocks were offered, often at ridicu- 
lous figures. Almost unlimited vari- 
tion could be noted on prices asked 
for any one color and consumers 
found themselves confronted with a 
bewildering situation. The result, of 
course, was utter lack of confidence 
in the market and routine buying of 
the most limited proportions. Con- 
tract operations declined materially, 
and all business was on a_ hand-to- 
mouth basis. 

As the year 1922 progressed and 
general business conditions improved, 
this uncertainty was gradually les- 
sened. The passage of the tariff act 
ind the reaching of a definite status 
tor the future seemed to have a de- 
idedly beneficial result in this con- 
nection, so that as the year closed 
Price ges in different sections of 
the market were decidedly more nar- 
‘ow an! most of the revisions had 


been complished. Contract busi- 
ness became more general and sales 
uring the latter part of the vear were 
tg volume. The coal and rail 
“trikes stiffened the price situation in 
‘tudes. and this was reflected in inter- 
mediates. and to some extent in fin- 
The Future 
_ As been emphasized above, the 
tuture the domestic industry is 
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difficult to interpret. There is no 
doubt that Germany will make every 
attempt to regain her position in this 
market as soon as her internal affairs 
permit. Furthermore the export field 
for domestic manufacturers presents 
a serious problem. This country has 
not succeeded in holding the trade 
which it built up during Germany’s 
isolation and faces the necessity of 
securing a wider outlet for American 
dyes if the industry is to be conducted 
along the most efficient lines. 

The realization of this ambition in 
volves considerations quite apart from 
purely production problems. The gaps 
in the line of American are 
being rapidly filled, but the merchan 
dising phases of the situation requirs 
more attention. This fact em 
phasized in these columns last year 
but repetition is necessary. There is 
still a great deal of duplication of 
effort, and products for which there 
is a limited demand are being pro 
duced by too many Phis 
contention not fit in with the 
claims of monopoly advanced in cer 
tain quarters, but is borne out by the 
opinions of men in a position to know. 
The tremendous overhead involved in 
research and manufacturing activities 
in the coal tar industry makes ‘t 
essential that the field be carefully 
surveyed before particular colors are 
produced. There appear to be 
grounds for hope that the Synthetic 
Organic Chemical Manufacturers’ 
Association, is) co-operation with 
Government bureaus, will develop sta 
tistical information which will aid 
domestic producers to make their 
plans more intelligently and to avoid 
unnecessary duplication which does 
nothing more than increase the sell 
ing price of their product. 


Dye Research 


There is also the necessity for more 
concentrated effort along the lines of 
dye application research, fastness re 
quirements, and service to consumers 
it foreign competition is to be met as 
it develops. This is a requirement 
for the holding of the domestic trade, 
but it is possibly even more essential 
in the.regaining of foreign markets. 

The few years which have elapsed 
since this country was first faced with 
the necessity of producing her own 
dyes have not been sufficient to de 


colors 


Was 


concerns 


does 


velop a well rounded and efficient 
industry. The attainment of this 
ideal demands active co-operation 
between manufacturers and _ con 
sumers. The realization of such 
co-operation has been — seriously 
handicapped by the friction and 


ill feeling which have character 
ized the whole situation during th 
years since the war. It is to be ear- 
nestly hoped that the settlement of the 
legislative problem, realized last fall, 
and the adjustment of the difficulties 
in connection with the administration 
of the act now under way, will elim- 
inate the last of this friction, and that 
the next few years will see American 
dyes holding their own, not because 
others are unavailable, but because 
the domestic products are the best 
and cheapest. 
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Hopeful for Natural Dyes in 1923 


First Part of 1922 Disappointing, but lmprovement Noted Later 
-Prices Firm Despite Dullness 


ere? Y survey of market condi 
tions in natural during 
1922 would leave a feeling of pessi 
mism which is not warranted by the 
facts. During much of the year busi 
ness was of an extremely dull and 
routine ; 


dy es 


nature. Particularly was this 
true during the early part of the year 
and manutacturers of these products 
admitted that were 
appointing. the yea: 
progressed, interest broadened and the 
latter part 
period. 


operations dis 


However, as 


was about 


an average 
laken as 


the 


a whole develop 
were subnormal, 
have 
stability. 
general re- 
ports ot business done would seem te 


ments for 
but 
shown 


here 


\ ear 
In spite of this fact prices 


remarkable 


times 


rather 
were when 
make a sharp break inevitable, but at 
no time has this resulted. 

his indicates that 
an undercurrent of 


been 
confidence which 
has helped to maintain levels at first 
hand. the answer is that 
this whole problem of the market 
opportunities in natural dyes, partic 
ularly 


there has 


Pe yssibly 


as applied to textile manufac 
ture, is receiving more consid 


eration than it did during the earls 


sane 


post-war days, when comparisons ot 
done were made with figures 
during days when natural 
dyes were being used as substitutes 
for artificial colors. It was hopeless 
to suppose that all of these uses could 
be continued because in many cases 
dyewoods were not suitable. How- 
ever when business started to fall off, 


business 
realized 


this decline was not always accepted 
as natural, but was often interpreted 
as meaning that the use of natural 
dyes in textile manufacture was pass 
ing out entirely. 

\s a matter of fact there is no rea- 
son at all why the use of natural dyes 
in this industry should not continu 
along the same lines which prevaile 
before the unusual war-time 
fact is more generally 
recognized at present, and as the year 
the f opinion 
among manufacturers of natural dyes 
was that 1923 would be _ probably 
above the average, even though this 
prediction 


condi- 


tions This 


closed consensus of 


was of course qualified 


with the provision that nothing un 
foreseen develops to prevent the busi 
which i 


hess progress seems to be in 


store 


Outlook Good in Chemical Trade 





Year Closed with Contract Business Broad, Prices Firm, and 
Future Advances Not Improbable 


market for industrial chemi 


HE 
ie during the year was 
characterized by neither pronounced 
advances nor sharp breaks. 


1922 


Instead 
it followed an unusually even course, 
with the prevailing tendency toward 
ereater firmness and increased confi 
dence. The early liquidation achieved 
in this trade when the depression first 
set in has borne fruit during the year 
jusi closed. 

\lthough at no time could the mar 
ket be considered in the process of an 
actual boom, interest has broadened 
steadily and, even during periods of 
seasonable dullness, there appeared to 
be no lack of fundamental firmness 
\s a result price movements have 
ben decidedly narrow in range and 
fluctuations from month to month re- 
stricted. 

Probably the outstanding character- 
istic of the market as the year devel 
oped was the broadening of contract 
operations on the three chemicals of 
particular interest to textile manufac- 
turers: Caustic soda, soda ash and 
During the latter 
months of the year producers of these 


bleaching powder. 


materials became so well taken care 
of as far as the immediate future was 


concerned that their attitude grew 
more and more independent. Prices 


at which contracts were taken did not 
advance under this pressure, so that, 
at the year end, future quotations on 
caustic soda were $2.50 per hundred 


pounds, basis 60 per cent. works; on 
soda ash, $1.10 per hundred pounds 
in bulk, $1.20 in bags, and $1.40 in 
barrels, basis 48 per cent. works, and 
on bleaching powder approximately, 
$2 per hundred pounds. 

Chere was every indication as the 
year closed that the market was at a 
fine point of adjustment and that ad- 
vances in the early part of 1923, par- 
ticularly on the chemicals mentioned 
above, were not at all improbable. 

Throughout the list of chemicals 
stability has been the keynote, and 
there appears to be no reason why, 
with the continued development in 
general business now foreshadowed, 
the chemical market should not be 
characterized by firmer quotations 
and larger transactions during the 
year to come. 

\hile complete foreign figures for 
year 1922 are not available, the 
on exports for the first 
eleven months give an index to th 
extent to which foreign markets in 
chemicals have been held during the 
year. Total exports of chemicals and 
allied products during the first elever 
months of 1922 amounted to $97,- 
215,547 as against $96,155,267 during 
the period of the preceding 
year Of this total, chemicals alone 
amounted to $47,668,535 during the 
eleven months ending November 
1922, as against $49,625,532 during 
the corresponding period of 1921. 


the 
statistics 


Same 
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Aeroplane View of Central Dyestuff and Chemical Co. Plant 


CENTRAL DYESTUFF & 
CHEMICAL CO. 


Main Office and Works : NEWARK, N. J. 
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Progress in Cotton Dye Manufacture During 1922 


American Makers Offer Colors with Valuable Properties—Fastness to Light, Washing and Storage Now the Desider- 
atum—Year Continues the J-Acid Stage of Manufacture—Rapid Advance in Dye Making Dur- 
ing the Coming Year Is Predicted 


HE year 1922 has seen some 

substantial additions to the list 

of American cotton dyes. What 

has been done is the more cred- 
itable as conditions have not been 
favorable to the expenditure of 
money for chemical research. The 
sword of the tariff Damocles has been 
hanging over the dye and intermedi- 
ate maker for the greater part of the 
time. 

As we know, in the first frantic re- 
action to the situation created by the 
war, any kind of color which would 
“stick” to cotton was sought after 
and gladly accepted by the dye user. 
He is now more discriminating and 
the dye maker is attempting to satisfy 
the new demands by efforts for the 
past two years in the direction of ob- 
tanning dyes with better fastness 
properties, not only to storage, which 
is vital, but to light and washing. 

Cotton dyes are a particular variety 
of acid dye; any cotton dye will dye 
wool or silk if applied in the same 
way as the so called acid dyes proper, 
i.e, in the presence of acid. The 
principal difference between a straight 
acid color and the so called cotton 
color is in the presence of certain 
atomic groupings which give the dye 
a specific attraction for cellulose. 
These groups or intermediates we 
may call “ mordant components.” 

The simplest mordant component, 
the one first discovered, and the one 
frst reproduced by the American dye 
makers, is benzidine. Combined with 
a few of the simpler developers it 
gave rise to the dyes which in a pre- 
vious article were described as mak- 
ing up the congo stage of American 
dye making. 

Soon other mordant components 
similar in constitution to benzidine, 
viz., tolidine and dianisidine followed. 
H-acid and its near related developer, 
trisulphon acid were reproduced and 
the whole gamut of colors was ob- 
tained ranging from red to violet and 
including brown and black. 


Di amido stilbene disulphonic acid, 
Primuline, and dehydro thiotoluidine 


were added to the assortment of mor- 
dant components and by means of 
these and suitable developers or 
Other 


treatment better yellows and 
‘ugitive but acid fast pinks and reds 


were obtained, 

The production of gamma _ acid 
among the developers also marked a 
‘istinet advance in color making, and 
save the dyer a faster red and violet 
and the first diazotizable black and 
me firs: black fast to storing. Re- 
“rein «sa developer gave brown with 
he same useful property. 

. 

he st two years are distinctly the 
a 
I Chemist, Waldrich Bleachery, 





By Oscar 


J-acid stage of cotton dye manufac- 
ture. In J-acid we have a mordant 
component of great flexibility capable 
of imparting its useful mordant qual- 
ity to a great variety of dyes, many 
of which are of superior: fastness to 
light and storage. Among them we 
also find some of the best diazotiz- 
able cotton dyes. 

During 1921, some of the more im- 
portant Benzo Fast Scarlets were per- 
fected by one large dye maker. These, 
as explained in last year’s annual is 
sue, are derived from “ J-acid urea” 
and have the general formula: 

At F.CO.F «58 
where A and B represent the same or 
different diazo components and 
J’. CO. J’ the urea, which is here a1 
azo component with mordant proper- 
ties. 

1922 has seen further development 
of these J-acid colors so that, at the 
present time, three of the largest of 
the dye concerns are preparing dyes 
belonging to this group, including the 
fast orange and one or more of the 
scarlet dyes proper. Except for the 
fact of a temporary shortage of J- 
acid, due to increasing demands for 
this valuable group of colors, their 
production may be considered to have 
nade satisfactory progress. 

Rosanthrene Dyes Produced 

Last year has seen the introduction 
of another closely related series of 
dyestuffs by one American maker. 
This group is composed of the so 
called rosanthrene dyes. The special 
property of these dyes is their ability 
to be diazotized and developed on 


the fibre into wash fast colors 
ranging in shade from yellow to 
bordeaux. A comparison of the 


structure of one of the simplest of 
these, viz., Rosanthrene O with the 
formula for Fast Orange S will show 
the general similarity between the 
rosanthrene dyes and the fast scar- 
let dyes of which the Orange S is the 
simplest member. 


Or. S=Aniline> J’. CO. J’ — Ani- 


line 
Ros. O=Aniline > J. CO. C*H+NH: 
Rosanthrene R, Rosanthrene A, and 
Rosanthrene O are now to be had 
The same manufacturer is also offer- 
ing Diazo Bordeaux 7B, and Diazo 
Light Red 7BL, which in all proba- 
bility belong to the rosanthrene series. 
Zambesi Black Manufacture 
While considering the rosanthrene 
colors it will be well to call attention 
to the extension in the manufactur: 
of Zambesi Black V, another devel 
oping color offered by only one dye 
maker during 1921, but now being of- 
fered by a competitor. While 


ther 


R, Flynn* 


is no danger of this product driving 
sulphur black from the market, it is 
nevertheless quite true that it has 
been adopted by many former users 
of sulphur black, notably the makers 
of high class hosiery and also thread 
makers. It is impossible to speak 
with any certainty at the present time 
concerning the constitution of this 
product; the chemist of one large dye 
concern, however, assures me that it 
is not a J-acid product. 


Benzo Fast Black L 


Another black not especially useful 
as a developing color, but conspicuous 
for its good working qualities and 
fastness to light, is in all proba- 
bility a J-acid product. This is the 
very useful Fast Black L. 
When first introduced by an Ameri- 
can dye maker back in 1921, this prod- 
uct was found to be different from 
the pre-war type. This difference 
consisted of a greater tendency for 
the hot solution to gelatinize. The 
effect of this tendency was to make it 
almost impossible to strain the dye 
solution, with the result that color 
spots often resulted from its use. 
During the present year this difficulty 
overcome by the use, the 
manufacturer states, of a mixture of 
the ortho and para amido salicylic 
acid instead of the pure para which 
had been used as an intermediate in 
the preparation of the dye when first 
put on the market. 


Solamine Blue FF 


Another light fast color new to the 
American manufacturer is Solamine 
Blue FF. This belongs to a group 
of dyes which have the general con 
stitution: 


Benzo 


has been 


Arr c 2 

where A is aniline H-acid, and 
C and D intermediates similar to 
Cleves acid in their ability to be 
coupled and then diazotized so as to 
assist in extending the chain of azo 
linkings. D is J-acid which gives the 
mordant quality. Dyes of this char- 
acter while possessing superior light 
fastness have only moderate affinity 
for cotton. 

Two other fast to light blues are 
about to be put on the market by a 
large manufacturer, viz., Fast Blue 
4GL, and Fast Blue 2GL. It is im- 
possible to state whether these are or 
are not similar in constitution to the 
Solamine Blue. There is no doubt, 
however, that they will be more use- 
ful on account of their clearer green- 
ish shade. 


A Light Fast Red 
A light fast red is being supplied 
by two dye makers. This is de- 
scribed as similar to Benzo Fast Red 


or 


SBL. It is in fact similar in color 
and light fastness but differs in at 
least one of its reactions, viz., in its 
behavior toward salts of copper. 
Whereas the prototype is little at- 
fected in shade by after-treatment 
with copper compounds, the 
product is turned into a violet. 
this account it is impossible to use it 
in shading combinations which re- 
quire after-treatment with copper. 
This product was reported as a J-acid 
color. 


new 
(on 


Two Fast Yellows 


Two fast yellows not products of 
J-acid, viz., Fast Yellows 5GL and 
4GL, have appeared during the last 
year which are superior to Chloramine 
Yellow, not in fastness to light, 
that is impossible, but in their abil 
ity to be discharged and in clear 
ness of tone. One of these is closely 
related to Chrysamine both in con- 
stitution and in reactions. The 
similarity in constitution will be seen 
from the following formulas: 


FAST YELLOW sGL: 
Di-Amido Sal. Acid 
di-phenyl 


tar 
LOT 


its 


urea Sal. Acid 
CHRYSAMINE: 
Ri Sal. Acid 
Benzidene Set Acid 

The absence of sulphonic acid 


groups results in general insolubility 
and compels the use of phosphate of 
soda or soap in dyeing and also ac 
counts for the sensitiveness to alkali 
as well as the ability to be rendered 
faster to washing by after-treatment 
with metallic salts. The advantages 
in its use over Chrysamine ari 
somewhat greater fastness to light, its 
greener shade and its somewhat less 
sensitiveness to acid and alkali. 

In the Fast yellow 4GL, the disad 
vantage of insolubility is absent; in 
other respects it very closely resem- 
bles the 5GL, although corresponding 
with its greater solubility, we have 
somewhat less fastness to washing, 
partly compensated for by greater 
equalizing power. 


its 


Diamine Scarlet B 


In the list of dyes new for 
year, we have several which depend 
for their mordant quality upon the 
old original mordant components ben 
zidene and tolidene. One 
Diamine Scarlet B (the only crystal- 
line direct color known) is consti- 
tuted as follows: 


at 
nese, 


orf 


Phenol (Ethylate: 
“—» G Salt 
This dye is especially useful in dyein: 
mixtures of animal and vegetable fi 
bres. It dyes silk, wool and « 
practically the same shade and depth 
of color. Like most direct azo c 


Benzidene 
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Oxolic Acid t 

Albone (25 volume Hydrogen Peroxide) r 

Alumina Sulphate, 17/18% Iron Free, Powd. f 

Lump i 

Antimony Salts 65% | 

Bleaching Powder (Chloride of Lime) b 

Epsom Salts (Magnesium Sulphate) 1! 

Blue Stone (Copper Sulphate) S 
Glauber’s Salt 

Formic Acid 90% 7 


Formaldehyde 
Hy Bichromate of Potash 
| Carbonate of Potash t 


Caustic Potash 

















Permanganate of Potash si 
Chlorate of Potash d 
Yellow Prussiate Potash tc 
Caustic Soda ir 
Sodium Acetate 
[om, Dick or Harry stands over Bisulphite of Soda s 
aoe Solozone (Sodium Peroxide) a 
the mixing vats. He never heard Sodium Sulphide—60% Cone. (Broken 
. Pieces) 
of R & H, but he sees the differ- Sodium Sulphide—Crystals 30/32% ‘ 
— . Tri Sodium Phosphate 
ence in time and work and results Sugar of Lead, Brown and White di 
when the buyer changes his order get — n 
: | ° . soda 
from the R & Hi standard of | Chlorate of Soda tt 
: i Nitrite of Soda P' 
chemicals that fill the tank. 11] Chrome Alum W 
: sari Chloride. 
R & H would stand for nothing ee ee al 
aero i Ot si 
if it didn’t stand for the best ob- : a1 
tainable results. | 5 th 
1S 
It is easy enough to be comfort- 
able in ordering inferior materials > 


the first and second times per- 


haps. But a veteran buyer of 
chemicals is apt to prefer the th 


comfort of standing specifica- 


tions for R & H stuff. CID : 
A to 


Experience is indeed a great m: 


teacher 
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jt is quite fast to light on animal fibre 
although fugitive on cotton. It was 
one of the first moderately acid fast 
red dyes discovered, and was much 
used before the introduction of the 


‘ 


fast scarlets. 
Congo Brown R 
ngo brown R is now offered for 
the production of effects similar to 
those produced with the G brand, its’ 


redder shade making it more useful 
for certain effects. In constitution it 
is similar to the G brand, benzidene 
being replaced by tolidene as shown 
in the formula: 
Sulphanilic Acid—» ; 
Resorcin 

alta > Salicylic acid 

Congo Brown R shares with the G 
the good fastness to storing based on 
stability towards acids and alkalies, 
due to the resorcin, also the ability 
to be made faster to light and wash- 
ing by after treatment with metallic 
salts. due to the presence of salicylic 
acid in its make up. 

Congo Fast Blue R 

Congo Blue R is another old line 
color which has reappeared recently 
due to the fact that epsilon acid is 
now obtainable. It is faster to'light 
than the ordinary type of blue though 
probably not as fast as the FF brand 


whose constitution was described 
above. It was formerly used exten- 
sively in dyeing draperies. This 


greater degree of fastness it owes to 
the presence of the epsilon acid. It 
is constituted as follows: 
Epsilon Acid 
Alpha Naphthylamine 
Tolidine 
Epsilon Acid 


Erica Pink 

Epsilon acid has also made possible 
the production of the old Erica Pink 
made by coupling epsilon acid with 
dehydro. On account of the stable 
epsilon acid, this pink is much faster 
to light than the Diamine Rose type, 
made from “ dehydro” and that mod- 
ification of H-acid obtained by Sand- 
meyer’s reaction. The sample of 
American made Erica which I tested 
was not as bright as the pre-war type. 

Diamine Catechines 

Among the dyes made this year, 
not elucidated in Schultz’ tables, we 
fnd Diamine Catechine B, a dye 
formerly of very extensive applica- 
tion. Its excellent solubility and 
fastness to hot pressing make it espe- 
cially useful in pad dyeing where it 
is often combined with Chloramine 


Yellow and Black HW both of which 
share these desirable properties. The 
Catechines G and 3G are also availa- 
ble for the first time since the war. 
They possess together with the B 
bran! the property of being made 
very fast to light and washing by 
trentn ent with chrome and bluestone. 


completes the yearly review 
of the cotton dyes of 1922. 


_Now that the dye importation ques- 
tion has been settled for a time at 
least. we may look forward to a rapid 
advance all along the line in dye mak- 
ing. by the end of another year we 
- robably be able to report a long 
Ist of 


‘new and desirable cotton colors. 
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The Dye Industry: 1922 and 1923 


General Dev elopment Noted 


Future Depends on Interpretation 


of Tariff Act of 1922 


(The following opinion on the dye 


by E. 


— last has witnessed a 
general development in the 
American dvestuff manufacturing in- 
dustry which brings it to the stage 
where it is possible to say that prac- 
tically every requirement in the dye- 
consuming industry can be met. In 
addition, have steadily de- 
creased, thereby permitting propor- 
tional reductions in selling prices. 


year 


costs 


An important feature of the year 
has been the commercial production 
of a number of the most complex fast 
colors, the manufacture of which has 
required the investment of large sums 
of money in research and equipment. 
These fast dyes were imported, here- 
tofore, from Europe. 

Naturally the dye industry has 
aimed to produce a general, well- 
balanced line of colors, and so during 
the past year has announced approxi- 
mately one hundred distinctly 
dyes. Among the number is a wide 
range of extremely fast developed 
and ingrain colors. These are used 
for producing fast shades on cotton- 
shades which are unusually fast to 
washing and light. 


new 


Another equally important devel 
opment in the industry has been the 
enlarged production of vat colors. 
This class of dyes was the last word 
in fastness which the Germans had 
been able to produce before the war. 


The importation of them has been 


necessary, up to recently, in order to 
meet the requirements of certain 
classes of textile manufacture. Vat 
dyes represent the peak of American 
research and engineering ability. 
They are the fastest dyes known and 
are equal to or better than the similar 
foreign dyes. 

These developments give the textile 
manufacturer the opportunity to 
make a 100 per cent. American prod- 
uct by the use of American dyestuffs. 
The industry also protects the native 
textile industry from imported, ex 
tremely fast dyed material by supply- 
ing the latter with those dyestuffs, 
the exportation of which from Ger- 
many might be stopped so as to give 
their textile industries 
vantage in world trade. 


greater ad- 


Concentrated Sulphur Dyes 


Another interesting product of the 
past year’s development was the wide 
range of concentrated sulphur dyes 
announced. These colors find a large 
use in the production of cheap col- 
ored fabrics. They are noted for per- 
fect solubility, purity of shade and 
cheapness. 

In addition to the dyes already 
mentioned, the industry has developed 
many of the most brilliant basic dyes 
known. It is this type of color which 
produces the pure, bright shades on 
silk, wool and cotton. 
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It may be said that the development 
of the dyestuff manufacturing indus 
try in the 


step 


last year has constituted 
forward and that the 
present range allows the textile dyer 
to obtain practically any effect on his 


cloth. 


a great 


Outlook for 1923 


The year 1923 promises a contin 
uance of this healthy development. 
The efficiency of production should 
improve, with the resulting reduc- 
tions in costs and selling prices. With 
this increased efficiency, if the past 
is any criterion, the qualities of the 
dyes should likewise improve. It is 
a noteworthy fact that in the case 
of a great number of the dyes pro- 
duced in America, the quality of them 
is better than the imported foreign 
colors prewar. 


Effect of Tariff 


Under the Tariff Act of 1922, the 
industry will be forced to meet keen 
competition from abroad. If this does 
not prove to be impossible to meet, it 
should have an excellent effect on do 
mestic manufacturers. As the Act 
reads, dyestuffs which accomplish re 
sults substantially equal to those ac- 
complished by the imported colors 
when used in substantially the same 
manner are termed similar to and 
competitive, in which case the im 
ported dye is dutiable at 60 per cent 
ad valorem on the selling price of the 
competing domestic dye plus 7 cents 
per pound. But when imported dyes 
are non-competitive, then the duty is 
arrived at by applying the same ad 
valorem and specific duties, but on the 
cost of the dye to the importer. This 
last is determined by making fixed 
deductions from the American selling 
prices of the imported color. 

So it can be readily seen, the hope 
of American dyestuffs industry is to 
make their competing line as broad as 
possible, for with foreign labor, par- 
ticularly German, working for a twen 
tieth or less of the American wage, 
any approximation of free-trade im 
portations would absolutely kill the 
industry. 


Interpretation of “ Competitive ” 


\t the present time, both manufac- 
turer and importer are concerned 
with how the Customs Division is to 
interpret the term “competitive” as 
related to dyes. Both sides have pre 
sented their claims, but the Govern- 
ment 1s not yet certain as to how it 
will proceed. It is understood that 
their interpretation will consider a 
lomestic dye as a competing color if 
the foreign similar type in any way 
replaces the American and not that 
the domestic color must accomplish 
every result of the foreign prototype 
before it can be termed competitive. 


(951) 399 

So it can be readily appreciated that 
the development of 1923 in domestic 
dyestuffs will depend to a great ex- 
tent on the Government inter- 
prets the laws. 


how 


Up to Treasury Department 
The Tariff 
title “An 
regulate commerce with foreign coun- 
tries, to encourage the industries of 
the United States, and for other pur- 
therefore up to the 
Treasury Department to follow out 
the intent of Congress and “encour- 
the industries of the United 
States,” particularly the American 
dyestuffs industry. 


> 


has the 


Act of 1922, 
\ct tO provide revenue, to 


poses.” It is 


age 


The Transportation Factor 


(Continued from Page 214) 


ished goods markets did much to 
develop that centre in the manufac- 
ture of shoes and today it is a formid- 
able competitor of New England. 


No More Important Problem 


l'ransportation has been for the 
past few years, and will continue for 
the next several years to be a national 
problem affecting all industry and the 
population of the country generally. 
Thinking men are more and more 
realizing that transportation is the 
life-blood of commerce. The present 
critical condition of the entire trans- 
portation machine has so impressed 
the officials of the National Govern- 
ment that President Harding in his 
last message to Congress declared, “ I 
know of no problem exceeding in im- 
portance this one of transportation.” 


Causes of Tie-Ups 


lhe continuous breaking down of 
motive power, the shortage of freight 
cars, the interest or morale 
which once prevailed among railroad 
workers, and inability of manage- 
ments to improve facilities are some 
of the causes which have jointly 
resulted in the failure to move the 
offering, have caused a 
strangulation of business in some sec- 
tions, have stifled progress and have 
seriously affected price levels. 

No one or group of men can be 


loss of 


tonnare 


held responsible for this state of af- 
fairs. We sometimes blame the other 
fellow for positions we find ourselves 
in, and over which we have no con- 
trol, but how often do we fail to rec-, 
ognize the whirlpool of despair un- 
til caught in it through lack of our 
own foresight or acknowledgment of 
advice. 

Transportation is important in the 
location of any textile plant and will 
during the 


increase in importance 


next few years. It is the medium by 
which profit is returned to the manu- 
facturer, and only those who recog- 
nize its true relationship to national 
and world commerce may hope for a 


full measure of industrial success. 
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Practically all the goods turned out of 
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Pacific Mills, Bleachery and Print Works Department, Lawrence, Mass. . 

M 

th 

The Pacific Mills cover 182 acres of floor . 

space and have 660,112 cotton and worsted sh 

spindles and 15,933 looms in operation. of 

330 miles of cloth are woven in this giant mi 

plant each day. This annually requires -. 

the normal products of 195,000 acres of ins 

cotton and the wool from 2,366,400 sheep. a 

mi 

wl 

A few of the trade names of the products . 

of the Pacific Mills are: hig 

eq! 

‘Duretta Cloth,” “ Pamico Cloth,” a 

‘Hampton Suiting,” “ Palico Cloth,” Hy 


‘Pyramid Cottons,” “ Merit Muslin,” 
“Product,” “ Pacific Mills,” “ Serpen- 
tine Crepe,” “ Montauk,” “ Bellwood 
Cambric,” “ Pacific Cambric,” “ Bell- 
wood Lingerie Cloth,” “ Prairie Belle,’ 
‘ Toilers,” “ Panama,” “ Pacific Twilled 
Jean.” 
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The Amoskeag Power Development 


Great Water Project Completed—Concrete Dam 800 Feet Long, with Tunnel for Pedestrians to Cross the River and 
Power Transmission Cables, Built on Solid Ledge Foundation—New Power House for Complete 
Installation of Three 7,500 Horsepower Unte 

By Arthut T. Safford* 


T this time when so much is 
being written about the ad- 
vantages which the South ap- 
pears to possess for textile 
manufacturing, it is a pleasure to 
record the building of a great water 
power development in New England 
at Amoskeag Falls, N. H., which 
promises to do its part towards keep- 
ing one industry in New England. 

Since the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, when cotton manu- 
facturing was established, the Merri- 
mack River has held its place as the 
driver of more cotton spindles than 
any other of our rivers; and what- 
ever the form of transmission has 
been or will be, the power of falling 
water from the dams at Manchester, 
N. H., and Lowell and Lawrence, 
Mass., has furnished the energy to do 
the work. 

Up to about the Civil War period, 
water power was the only source of 
power; and when it failed the mill 
shut down in whole or in part. The 
next great development of power was 
of steam; and because of its per- 
manency and the low price of coal, 
water power was out of favor. Since 
the World War, because of increas- 
ing and high costs of coal and the 
great advantages of electrical trans- 
mission which water power shares 
with steam power, water power is 
once more attractive. Building and 
equipment costs are high, fully as 
high and perhaps higher than for an 
equal amount of steam power; but the 





* Engineer of the Proprietors of the Locks 
and Canals, Lowell, Mass. and Consulting 
Hydraulic Engineer. 
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raw material, falling water, is cheap 
and continuows. 
Third Developmemt at Falls 
The development at Amoskeag 
Falls completed in 1922 is the third 


of the river, and the post road from 
Boston to Goncord followed this bank 
of the river and did not cross to the 
later City of Manchester. The origi- 
nal mill was a grist and saw mill but 
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Location of the Hydro Station Over the West Channel 


at about the same location, using a 
part or the whole of the natural fall 
of the Merrimack River through 
about a half mile of rapids. Remains 
of a former wing dam and founda- 
tions of a mill, as old as 1810, could 
be seen previous to the building of 
the new power house. 

There was a mill and mill village 
on the west channel when the village 
of Amoskeag was on the west side 


AMOSKEAG mre. COMPANY 
NO , 
MERRIMACK RIVER 


sat it 


RIVE? . 


there was a cotton spinning mill as 
early as 1810, said to have been 
started by Samuel Slater, which must 
have been running before the Boston 
Manufacturing Company mills at 
Waltham and about the time of the 
earliest mills at Lowell. 

Between the time of building this 
mill and the beginning of Manchester 
as a manufacturing center, the Merri- 


mack River began to be used for 





the passage of boats and tumber. 


Transportation then and a little 
later was by water, and the first dam 
completely across the Merrimack 
River turned the water into a naviga- 
tion canal, called the Blodgett Canal, 
on the east of Manchester side of the 
river. 

This Blodgett Canal later became 
the lower level canal of the Amos- 
keag Mills water power system, the 
upper canal being a new canal dug 
along the contour of the hill at the 
level of the dam. 

The dam across the river, built in 
1837, was rebuilt and raised in 1871 
and a good-sized gatehouse and 
sluiceways controlled the flow into the 
canal on the east side. The Amos- 
keag Mills were gradually built up 
between the two levels and the river, 
and for many years were run entirely 
by water. 

The canals flowing directly 
through the yards, the iron racks or 
grating at which some one was al- 
ways busy raking leaves or ice, the 
massive headgates shutting off each 
channel from the canal, the masonry 
or iron penstocks underground lead- 
ing to the heavy slow speed wheels, 
the tailraces discharging into the 
lower canal or river, all formed a net 
work of arteries which being for the 
most part out of sight could not be 
appreciated without an underground 
survey. 

Repairs made, with the water shut 
off over Sundays and holidays, were 
tedious and difficult to make; and 
what could not be seen could not be 










Airplane View of Amoskeag Manufacturing Company’s Plant, Showing Location of New Hydro Station and Dam 
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e new hydro station, or third and 
t redevelopment of the power at 
Amoskeag Falls, at first contemplated 
he installation of one or more sur- 
power units, to use waste water 
the east side of the river, without 
changing the general situation 
] dam, headgates al l 
were concerned. But as the probl 
d and the greater efficiency 
from the water was appreciated, 


CK ided 


to make an entirely new 


nent on the west side leaving 


the atehouse and canals to feed 
heels on the east side to run at times 
yf large flows, but using the low 
or y flows through the 
statio 
The best plan was found to be t 


locate the new hydro station over thi 


west channel, which was but 
wider than that required for the thre¢ 


units selected; build a new dam fro1 


the east end of the power house up 
river to the present gate house, flood 
ing out the existing dam, and dredge 
out a tailrace of the necessary width 
down the west channel a distance of 
about one thousand feet 

Eventually the old dam now stand 
and the river 


ing will be cut down 


through a channel more than two 
hundred feet wide will bring the 
water directly to the hydro station at 
ll heights of the rivet From her« 


1 


the water enters through large steel 
racks and concrete scrolls to the three 
7,500 horsepower I. P. Mortis vertical 
wheels driving the number of 
5,000 kilowatt General Electric gen- 
erators, the wheels discharging into 
the new tailrace 200 feet wide, and of 
varying depths. 

By a careful saving of the 


Same 


availabl 


NEW POWER HOUSE 
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Close-Up View of New Amoskeag Dam and Power House 
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head, from the river above t € 
river at the end of the tailrace 
tically the full outside fall of - et 
will be available, and the px 
ance of one unit running for t} 
time before the end of the yea 
indicates an output about 15 p¢ 
in excess of its rating. 

The hydro station is a bric} 
ture about 200 feet long, sixt 
wide, with a roofed-over pr 
for the head gates, which cut 
water from the turbines. Th 
erator floor is 10 feet below th 
of the dam, 35 feet above or 
and the 

floor is about 
greatest freshet height. The 
60 ton crane, turbines and s 
generators and switchboards ; 
big scale but are not parti 
novel. They do represent tl 
practice of the companies furn 
the equipment. 


tailwater, mezzani 


switchboard 


Double-Purpose Tunnel in Dam 

The generous amount of rox 
to the power house occupying t! 
tire west channel, and the t1 
sion through three and one-ha! 
cables which lea 
power house by the river to the | 
idge Mill on the west 
through a tunnel in the dam t 
nect with existing lines in the 
on the east side are essentially nov 
and their behavior through the 
ferent of heat and 
freshet and drought, will be wort! 
watching. 

The dam is about 800 feet long,'o 
a heavy section, pierced by the tun 
referred to, which is about seve 
high and four feet wide, with sir 
conduits or channels staggered to 1 
ceive as many cables. Now for pe- 
destrians the trip across thx 
is made through the tunnel which is 
lighted for the purpose. 

The tunnel can be drained outward 
and flooded inward by special valves 
for the purpose. As the contraction 
joints in the dam are there for a pur- 
pose there are cracks and a slight but 
decreasing amount of leakage (less 
than the capacity of a six inch pipe 
with six feet of water over the dan 
The tunnel is relatively dry but cool 
and apparently will serve its double 
purpose of a way and wire tunnel 
‘ In connection with the work oi 
jbuilding the hydro station and dam 
‘across the west channel, the old gate 
house on the east side has been r 
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built of brick, and below it and tak- 
he place of an old sluice way 
have been installed five'sluice gates, 


having a total discharging: capacity of 
abo’ 5,000 second feet, to control the 
fow when flashboards are being put 
on dam. 


(se of Channels Reversed 
\ birdseye view of Amoskeag Falls 
today will show the situation reversed 
as channels are concerned. 
Where formerly the east channel was 
set work and a large part of the 
water at freshet times ran to waste 


as 
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through the west channel, now the HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT COMPLETE 


INSTALLATION 


24,000 looms and other machinery [ ’ 





west channel is harnessed for work this mill. Three I. P. Morris turbines, each 7500 
> _ H.P. Maximum at 46 ft. head, usiag 
and the waste water must find its way M sol a Wat "Oe. 0 face 
Bee ; -< Material and Equipment ee 65.008 ft Ceiadieinindl aintania 
through the east and middle channels ; Z ; 35,00) 1 Woodward &\ ¢ 
. Some figures of ater: complete with central pumping system. 
to flow down the-river. : Nine 10 x 20 ft. wooden gates with steel 
: ; ment purchased and used 1 f stems 
On the island below the west and : et Nine motor driven gate hoists, each 
: : ~ SMRGrest: 60,000 Ibs. capacity 
middle channels are two oil tanks Of | yang VI. ELECTRIC. EQUIPMENT COMPLETE 
55,000 barrels each. The new hydro Mass concrete ; Lf 1. yds _ INSTALLATION | 
oe { 1 = ! tes Rock excavation a 4.000 cu. vds Three 6250 KVA General Electric Co. 
station an anks have ¢ siness ; A.C. generat 5,000 KW 0.8 P.F. 
station and oi! tanks have a busine Il. REMOVAL OF TOP OF PRESENT DAM See Neen ae aoe 
e ate Reh. Bs : . 1 2300 volts, yhase, 60 cycle, 112.6 
like look and harmonize well with thx lasonry removed 100 cu. yds RPM. 
137 acres of floor space occupied by '! POW ER STATION FOUNDATION ; Three 390 EW motes oe ies 
. I cag. lass at einfe i cor I SCELLANEOUS E ME? 
the great mills down the river. Elec you. One 60 ton Northern crane, with two 3@ 
re . Steel ) tons ton hoists t. 10 in. spans 
tricity has become the bond to link Structural steel, ra ) tons [. TAIL RACE 
ae | ye ea Pats are 2 a : Rock exca\ ition ‘ Ycu. yds R k excavation 7,000 cu. yds. 
together the grea irbines, steam and Ivy. POWER STATION SUPERSTRUCTURE xcavation 100.000 cu. yds 
water, which together will drive thi St ae a ke tect ee 


Re-Development of Small Water Power 


Forestdale Manufacturing Co., 
on Site of Old Boiler House 
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‘al water power, and in many 
water power soon became 
, portion of the 
energy required. 
few of these small water pow 


small total 


ers were abandoned where the indus 
try itself prospered, although in many 

they would be found to operate 
it a loss if all proper charges were 
ma gainst them. With others the 
ise of water for condensing and man- 
ifacturing purposes required the 


maintenance of dams, ponds, and other 
structures. This made it possible to 
consider a large portion or all of the 
fixed charges against such structures 
chargeable to other parts of the indus 
han water power, thus again mak- 
water power a profitable 


source OF power. 


Value of Water Powers 


ectrical transmission of power 
has made it possible to utilize many 
f these small water powers more 
fully their use is not now limited 
to the machinery to which they are 
mechanically connected, but they can 
be wherever power .is required. 
industries where there often 

s sity for overtime, night and 
sl vork in some departments, a 


iter power is valuable to car- 
y loads when it would otherwise 


have to be carried by a steam plant at 
ine! part load and at consider- 
abl in attendance. Most small 
Wa wers require no more attend- 
an is necessary to start and 
stop turbines. 

St ‘re recently the question of 
tuel ervation and the shortage of 
Tue] 


steam power has enhanced 





Forestdale, R. I... Builds New Power*House and Installs Modern Hydro-Eleetric Units 
-Value of Small Water Powers from Economie Standpoint of Saving 
Fuel and for Partial or Overtime Operation 


Il i1¢ ( Ss 
Old Boiler House Removed 
S ; 7 2 
4 y 
( ( } W 
i \ I Cal 
raers NCC - oO erierence 
sn ta mill 
¢ | vhich is at tl ef 
sts of an 11 ( 
( re conduits and 
spirals b power house and 
\s the work on the 


ouse and chimney progressed, 


was taken not to disturb the in- 

ke 
vas nearly completed, the old wheels 
being operated until the new plant was 
built. 

The excavation for the draft tubes 
was carried into the ledge and to al- 
low unobstructed flow from the new 
turbines the river bed was cleaned out 
for about 200 feet below the dam 


to the old wheels until the work 


New Construction 
sub-structure of the power 
of a reinforced con- 
crete floor, a basement in which are 
located the lighting transformers, the 
concrete spirals and arches through 
which the steel draft tubes pass to 
the tail-water. 


The 


house consists 


Above this, the superstructure has 
brick walls, steel sash, and a rein 
forced concrete roof. It was only 
necessary to build two walls, as the 
south wall of the picker house served 
as the north wall of the power house, 
and the west wall of the boiler house 
served as the east wall of the new 
plant. 

A pump room was built in the east 
end of the new power house with the 
floor at the same grade as the boiler 
house floor. This contained the steam 
fire pump and the boiler feed and re- 
ceiver pumps. 

The intake for this plant is of con- 
with steel racks and timber 
This work was held up until 


when the old wheels were 


crete 





vates. 


the last 


Interior Views of New 


Uydro-Electric Station at Forestdale Mfg. Co. 
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Survey Your Plant Through 
The Eyes of Your Competitors 


YSTEM immediately becomes the mooted question. True, productive machinery 
such as spindles, looms, etc., is practically standard. The equipment of this class 
that they have you have. But are you keeping your materials on the move so that 
all machines are producing constantly. That’s the biggest factor of business today. 
And to keep products in the various stages of manufacture on the move you must use 
Conveying Systems. 


Conveying Systems eliminate manual handling of materials, waste motion, keep operators 
supplied continuously with work, establish a working pace for employees, thereby con- 
trolling production, and carry finished product to stock room or shipping department. 
Just what would a Conveying System mean to your business? A greater production with 
present payroll which means increased sales and more profits. 


Conveying Systems to function properly must be designed to meet your requirements. 
To determine your needs an analysis must be made of your methods of manufacture 
which involves study of operations, routing of materials, determining maximum produc- 
tion and the securing of necessary data from which a Conveying System which will keep 
materials on the move in your plant can be designed. 


We will gladly have one of our representatives call so that this matter can be discussed 
to your entire satisfaction. 


SAMUEL OLSON & CO. 


Loose, Bulk and Packed MATERIAL HANDLING SYSTEMS 


5th Ave. Bldg. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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shui down. During the construction 
of the new intake, no cofferdam was 
necessary as all the work was done 
behind the river wall, and this was 
later blown out under water when the 
intake was complete. 

[he power house equipment is as 
follows: Two vertical turbines, 275 
H.P. each, under 15.5 foot head when 
running at a speed of 200 R.P.M. 
Two 250 KVA. vertical generators, 
3 phase, 60 cycles, 600 volts, with 
direct connected exciters. One 400 
KVA. horizontal, belt driven gener- 
ator, 514 R.P.M., 3 phase, 60 cycles, 
600 volts; also a motor generator set, 
10 KW., 125 volts, to excite the belt 
driven generator, and a ten panel 
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Motorization of an Old Mill 





Data Collected at the Laneaster Mills. 


Manufacturers 


of 


Ginghams and Fancy Cotton Goods 
By W. M. Pierce* 


HE Lancaster Mills were among 

the first in this country to elec- 
trify their plant. This was practical- 
ly forced upon them by conditions 
beyond their control. The change 
was accomplished under the direction 
of Stephen Greene, of Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., the engineers in the lat- 
er remotorization of the plant which 
is described. Sidney B. Paine, man- 


ager of the Mill Power Department 





Forestdale Mfg. Co.; New Hydro-Electric Station in Foreground 


switchboard from which is controlled 
electrical equipment of the power 
house and the mill. 


e belt driven generator is driven 

the engine by a 40 inch belt. 

part of the work was also held 

up until the old wheels were removed. 
two new turbines are controlled 
matically from the level of the 
operated by means of floats in 


o 


g wells in the power house. 


wre 


ng the construction of the pow 
use, intake, chimney, etc., new 

rs were installed in various parts 
mill to make use of the current 
ted. 


of the mill water supply was 
from the old canal which was 
loned, and this necessitated a 
of supply. <A_ screen 
ber was built in the power house 
anc an 18 inch pipe runs under 
ew conduit to a suction well, 
which the water for the fire 
pump, dye house, the condenser and 
b feed is taken. 


source 


Electric Co., 
sociated with Mr. Greene in the early 
work at the plant. 

This motorization originally was in 
large groups and proved so satisfac- 
tory that it was subsequently decided 
to take advantage of the advance in 
the design of electrical apparatus and 
to remotorize, using smaller groups 
and individual drive. Some of the 
advantages obtained are given below. 

This plant was established in 1844 
under the name of Lancaster Ging 
ham Mills in a section of the town of 
Lancaster (now Clinton) located on 
the south branch of the Nashua River 
which furnished power for manufac 
turing and water for process work 


of the General was as 


Early Power Arrangements 

The water power available was suf- 
ficient to meet the needs of the plant 
for a number of years, but eventually 
it became necessary to install engines 
which were used in connection with 
the water wheels to supply the in- 
creasing demands for power. As was 





* Mechanical 
Mills, 


Superintendent, 
Clinton, Mass. 


Lancaster 


customary in those days, a large jack 
shaft equipped with bevel gears, driv- 
ing shafting at right angles, transmit- 
sed power for a part of the mill from 
the wheels and engines. This method 
of driving was very troublesome and 
expensive, demanding a force of one 
hundred or more mechanics for main- 
tenance. The total power furnished 
by wheels and engines was approxi- 
mately 3150 H. P. 

In the early nineties the Nashua 
River was taken over by the State of 
Massachusetts to furnish the domes 
tic water supply for the Metropolitan 
District. Owing to this it was neces- 
sary for the management of the Lan 


Fig. 1. 


Part of a Group of Four-Box Automatic Looms Driven by 


driving is gradually being replaced by 
individually driven units of small ca- 
pacity operated at 60 cycles. 


Distribution of 60 Cycle Service 


Power is furnished to the Lancas- 
ter Mills by the New England Power 
Co. over a 13,200 volt, 3 phase line 
that is carried down the old bed of 
the Nashua River at the rear of our 
power plant. A concrete platform 
was built over the river bed to carry 
the two outdoor type electrically op- 
erated oil switches that control this 
outside source of power. One of 
these oil switches controls the power 
to a bank of 3-100 KVA transform- 
ers, located on the platform, which 
furnish the power for 24 hour light- 
ing ser\ ice. 

From the other oil switch the 13,200 
volt feeders run underground to the 
basement the house that 


of switch 





EF. 


220 Volt. 60 Cycle Loom Motors 


caster Mills to reorganize their entire 
system of power generation and dis 
tribution. This was accomplished by 
centralizing the units and 
adopting the system of electrical dis- 
tribution that supplied power to mo- 
tors arranged 


power 


for group driving in 


P. to 150: HH; P. 


Power Units 


sizes from 50 H 


There were two power units in 


One 
cross compound engine, size 28 by 56 


stalled in 1897 and 1808. was a 


by 60 inches, direct connected to a 3 


phase, 40 cycle, 600 volts, 1250 KW 
vyenerator. The other was a som 
what larger engine, size 32 by 64 by 
60 inches, direct connected to a 3 


phase, 40 cvcle, 600 volts 1650 K\\ 
generator. 

[he above units supplied the needs 
of the entire plant until 1909 when 
plant extension called for additional 
power. At this time it was decide 
to increase with hydro-electric serv- 


ice furnished by the Connecticut 
River Power Co., now the New 
england Power Co. On account of 


the 40 cycle equipment in use it was 
necessary to install frequency chang- 
ers, two sets of 2500 H. P. 
each being installed. 

These sets have been operating at 
full capacity for a number of years, 
but with the idea of increasing pro- 
duction, the 40 cycle system of group 


capacity 


adjoins our own power plant, then to 
the bus chamber which is located un- 
derground and forms a part of the 
transformer foundations. This cham- 
ber contains the 13,200 volt bus and 
the delta connections are made here 
for the primary side of 3-500 KVA 
transformers. Varnished cambric in- 
sulated lead covered cables installed 
in iron conduit are used to carry the 
power from the bus chamber to the 
primary side of the transformers. 


From the secondary or 600 volt 
side of the transformers, the feeders 
are carried in conduit overhead into 
the switch house to an overhead bus 
where the delta connections are made. 
From this point power is supplied to 
the 500 ampere, 600 volt, solenoid op- 
erated, oil circuit breakers, the con- 
trol of which is located on a switch- 
board in the engine room. These 
breakers energize the individual feed- 
ers supplying the secondary group of 
transformers located on the outside 
of the mill buildings as near as pos- 
sible to the center of distribution. 


From the 200 volt side of the sec- 
ondary transformers, the main feeders 
are run on cleats where permissible. 
lhe branch circuits which are prop- 
erly fused are installed in rigid iron 
or metallic conduit. The C. R. 1036 
switches mounted pedes- 


safety on 
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A Necessary Adjunct 
To the Power Plant 


Your Power Plant must produce steam at the lowest cost 
per pound. In order to do this it is necessary to employ 
equipment of the highest standard. Coal must be deliv- 
ered to the boilers and the ashes removed quickly and 
cheaply and without breakdowns. 


THE PERKINS PIVOTED BUCKET CARRIER 
meets the exacting requirements of Power Plant service 
with a minimum of operating and maintenance expense. 
Strong and durable, mechanically correct in de- 
sign, it insures years of reliable and dependable 
service. It is exceedingly inexpensive in the 
long run. 


Take up your power plant requirements with a 
Webster Engineer. His intensive training in 
this work qualifies him to give expert advice 
gratis—on the best methods of handling coal 
and ashes in the power plant. 





BRSTERMEPC.COMPAN 
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tals are used for controlling the in- 
dividual motors throughout the entire 
loom installation. These switches 
have given very Satisfactory results. 
All outside wiring including power, 
lighting, telephone and signal wires 
are installed underground in vitrified 
ind fibre conduits. The power cables 
have given very little trouble, 90 per 
cent. of the original installation being 

n use after nearly 25 years of con- 
tinuous service. 

Reasons for Motorizing 

chinery driven by individual di- 
rect connected motors has the follow- 
ing advantages: Production can be 

nereased and quality of work im- 
roved due to more even speed. With 
he best of mechanical and group 
irives where belting is employed for 
transmitting power it is impossible to 
maintain as constant a speed as with 
lirect connected motors, the speed of 
the prime mover being the same in 
both cases. 

Cleanliness and safety, important 
factors in all manufacturing estab- 
today, can be promoted. 
Less strain will be put on the bear- 
ngs. Machinery can be placed in any 
position so as to facilitate working 


litions. 


lishments 


n 





floor can be 
made possible in many instances due 
to the fact that wiring may be in- 
stalled where it would be impossible 
transmit the same amount of power 

the same space by mechanical 
means. Lighting, both natural and 
artificial, can be improved by the 
limination of overhead belting, pul- 
ys and shafting 


Economy of space 
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In the case of the individual motor 
driven loom there is but one chance 
for slippage, that being at the fric- 
tion, and this can be watched and 
carefully adjusted by the loomfixer 





Mills, who have operated belt driven 
looms for years, prefer the motorized 
loom. These are the principal rea 
sons, the writer believes, for motor 
textile ma and 


izing chinery 


many 





Fig. 2—A Room Containing 298 Draper Looms After Installation of Individual 
Motors 
In the case of mechanically driven plant executives are now recognizing 


looms, where belting is used, there 
are as many chances for slippage as 
there are series of belting 
prime mover and loom 
Previous to the installation of elec 
tric drive the employes felt that mo 
torization would throw a large num- 
ber out of work. Contrary to tra- 
dition, the weavers at the Lancaster 


between 


them 


During the year 1922 very careful 


records were kept covering the main 
tenance and performance Oot 2,000 
one-half H. P., 220 volt, 3 phase, 60 
cycle loom motors. These motors 
were under the direct charge of one 


electrician who looked after fuse re 


newals, oiling, etc. It seems incredi- 
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ble that a motor failure did not occur 
and no trouble was experienced with 
motor pinions working loose or giv- 


ing any trouble whatever. 
The cost of maintenance, including 
direct labor only, fuses and oil, 


amounted to $.7262 per loom for the 
year. This figure can be somewhat 
reduced as many of the looms were 
new, this fact increasing cost of fuse 


renewals slightly. The labor cost can 


also be reduced is ye electrician 
should maintain at least 3,000 loom 
motors 

In a unit in this mill where 1,000 


gingham looms are driven mechani- 
cally, using motors ranging in size 
from 75 to 150 H. P. a comparative 
figure been obtained covering 
maintenance, this including belting, 
shafting, oiling, cleaning, direct labor, 


the cost being $1.01 pet 


has 


oy loom for 


the year. 
rrease in Producti 
Increase in Production 
While authentic information 1s not 
sufficient 
motor 


available, there seems to be 


data present to stat that with 
drive the production was increased at 


least and one-halt pet el 


be stated for 


one 


In conclusion, it can 


the benefit of those contemplating the 
electrification. of a textil nill that too 
much care cannot be taken when mak- 


ing such an installatio1 I-ach plant 
individual conditions to be 
worked out, and the should be 
placed in the hands of those who are 


Great care should also be 


has 


work 


competent. 


taken when installing the wiring, as 
many serious interruptions can be 
traced to faulty and careless work- 


manship. 


Expediting Textile Shipments 


Motor Truck Saves Transportation Breakdown by Bringing Relief to Railroads—Methods to Pursue in Making 
Permanent and Efficient Investments in Trucks—Demountable Bodies and Semi-Trailers Cut 


Idle Time and Make Effective Use of Loading and Unloading Platforms 
sy Windsor T. White * 


HE hand of progress cannot 
be arrested. The truth of this 
is seen graphically in the 
enlargement of the niche re- 
served for motor truck transportation 
i our transportation structure. To- 
lay Over I1,430,000,000 tons of freight 
ind their way over the highways in 
his country every year. 
his tremendous 
nsportation 


n 


support to the 
demands of the na- 
s business has only been possible 
‘ause of the economic necessity 


ting served; that is, relief to the 
ls; As R. S. Parsons, vice- 

of the Erie Railroad, ex- 

Ss t, * The use of the expensive 
of the railroads for local 


on through suburban areas 
an economic loss and re- 

development of much 
rg rminals than would other- 
if such local dis- 
were eliminated.” 


3 ; 
Cs ie 
necessary 


textile shippers have already 
Is d this new transportation 
in the shipment of their 


National Motor 
tional Automobile 


Truck Com- 
Chamber of 


less-than-carload merchandise. They 
have found that motor truck distri- 
bution through areas within a radius 
of from 30 to 50 miles is more satis 
factory and economical than similar 
distribiution through the medium of 
railroad terminals. 





One 


of the Four 


Walker 


Electric Trucks 


One large company in particulat 
has found on investigation that with 
trucks they are assured of delivery 
hour at 


various mills of required merchan 


at practically a given 


dise, which enables them to avoid lost 
production on account of d layed de 


Operated by Bigelow-Hartford 


Carpet Co. 


their 


livery. Trucks also make it possible 
for the company to insure quicker 
turnover of their investment. 

The necessity for extenstive suc- 
cess in this field of co-operation with 
the railroads is attested to by the re- 
cent statement of a prominent rail 
road official in which he said that to 
the extent to which motor vehicles 
take short-haul freight traffic 
the railroads will probably be imme 


over 


diately benefited financially, because 
short-haul 
creasingly 


is becoming in 
unremunerative 
count of the high proportion of ter 
minal costs which it must 
Demountable Bodies 

The question at once arises as to 
what are the proper methods to pur 
sue to make permanent and efficient 


business 


on ac- 


sustain. 


investments in motor transportation 
in the textile industry. The exten 
sive use of demountable bodies will 


be found of special help in cutting 


p 
Fifteen demount 
able bodies and ten trucks have 


able 


300 


distribution costs. 
en- 
one large company to handle a 
per business 
without the addition of more trucks. 
Incidentally, the elimination of the 


cent. increase in 
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LSTON H. GARSIDE, industrial service manager of the Merchants Na- oe 
tional Bank of Boston, in a recent issue of the New York Journal of Com- to ha 

. . . + oe . ~ spare 

merce, submits some data regarding textile mill conditions in New England able. 
and the South. In his article Mr. Garside brought out— te 
. etter 
mech; 
That for the first ten months in 1922 south night work; northern mills managed to run o 
ern spindles ran an average of 00 per cent only three-fourths of their short day schedule. ee 
more than northern spindles ie 
In the first ten months of 1922 southern bia 
Southern spindles operated an average of mills operated about 42,000,000,000 spindle for re 
2.615 working hours, while northern spindles hours; northern mills ran only 34,000,000,000 for ¢ 
ran only 1,617 hours spindle hours, although southern mills have = 
only about 16,000,000 spindles against 21,000,- he 
Southern mills averaged, on a normal 000 for northern mills. The south, with 2/ truck: 
working day, 10.2 hours, and ran on an aver- per cent less spindles, ran 2, per cent more will r 
age of JO per cent normal. Northern mills, spindle hours. ne 
with a normal dav of nine hours, ran at only oa 
77 per cent of normal. In November, 1921, southern spindles ran nal 
an average of 252 spindle hours, against 177 inder 
Southern mills not only ran their normal for northern mills, and in December 289 spin- tion p 
hours, but supplemented it with considerable dle hours against 188 for northern mills. = b 
—- - . . VPI 

Alabama offers more than any other state for textile mills—raw cotton, almost —_ 
: : : ; y ha 

at the mill door; abundant hydro-electric and steam power; free factory sites 1n rds 
many communities; efficient native labor; cheaper transportation by water and rail ai 
routes. Full information furnished to all interested on application by— ward 
eder 
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need ior increasing the size of the 
jading and unloading platforms was 
jiso made possible, 

Under the new arrangements the 
work capacity of the trucks has been 
joubled, as the loading and unloading 


ime has been decreased from one 
hour to from five to ten minutes; and 
the trucks now make two to four 
complete daily trips with demount- 


able bodies as against but one or two 
th ixed bodies. 

\nother excellent method of cut- 
ting costs came to my attention re- 
cently. This particular mill that has 
vorked it out discovered that profits 
were being lost to its competitors be- 
the trucks had to be held on 
for over two hours in 
oading. Immediately, the company 
set about to experiment with semi- 
trailers. Today it is using thirty 
seven Semi-trailers with twenty trac 
iors, and as a result the loading time 
has been cut down from two hours to 
minutes. 

Truck Standardization 

[ruck standardization is worthy of 
special attention. It will enable you 
to have all of your mechanical units, 
spare parts and supplies interchange- 
able. This permits buying on a 
antity basis. It also makes for a 
etter trained personnel, permitting 
mechanics to go from one repair job 
} another with rapidity and drivers 
to change trucks in special emer- 
gencies. I am told that one large 
leet owner has reduced the number 
if idle days when his trucks are up 
for repairs from 39 days to 10 days 
for each truck on a yearly basis 
merely by the adoption of this unit 
system of replacement. 

Sporadic and costly repairs on your 
trucks can be avoided if your drivers 
will report daily the condition of their 
trucks to your truck maintenance su- 
pervisor. But I believe that you 
should go still further and recom- 
mend that every truck in your fleet 
mdergo a very scrutinizing inspec- 
tion periodically. In this manner you 
will be able to discover initial weak- 


nesses 


cause 


he average 


ight 


Records of Operation 

Opportunities for discovering leaks 
im your service can only be telescoped 
by-having at hand each month rec- 
rds your operation and mainte- 
nance expenses and the other items 
that | have touched upon. When Ed 
ward N. Hurley was chairman of the 


ederal [rade Commission he 
preached with large emphasis this 
ery truth, declaring in essence that 


‘ie business interests of the country 
ved it to themselves to get a clearer 
sion of the advantages to be had 

tror accurate record of what it 

manufacture and sell their 

; Experienced motor truck operators 

lave iound it difficult to standardize 

g costs owing to the exist- 

ence 1 so 


many varying factors 
which influence costs. For example, 
‘he weight of the loads, the condition 
ot the roads, the number of grades, 
the s of the drivers and the care 
used maintaining the mechanical 
condition of the trucks. all have an 
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influence on the ultimate cost of op- 
eration. 

Inseparably bound up with truck 
cost matters is the question of the re 
lation of the vehicle to the 
Many conflicting statements 


road. 
have 


ier commodities see hauled 
around the motor trucks, 
such as coal, sand gravel and mate 
rials of that character, are not the 
commodities we find are hauled over 
the public highways. The 


you 


streets on 


commodi 





The New York Central Railroad Is in the Vanguard of the Movement for Giving 
Large Shippers Quick Deliveries by the Use of Special Containers That 


Can be Unloaded on to Trucks 


been put forth of late with reference 
to this important phase. In my judg 
ment the opinion advanced Ry kee 
MacDonald, chief of the U. S. Bu 
reau of Public Roads, stands out as 
the most authoritative. 

Mr. MacDonald states that “ it is 
not so much a matter of the vehicles 
that are going over our highways as 
it is the character of material which 
lies under our highways that is caus 
ing us concern. As a matter of fact 
when you cracks in concret 
roads they very frequently mean that 
the concrete road has lifted free from 


see 


the sub-grade which lies under it and 


is supposed to support it, due to the 
warping action of the sun. 


‘Strange as it may seem, the heavy 


ties that go to the public highwavs 
on the long-distance haul are the 


higher-priced, smaller bulk commodi 
ties in which time is an element.” 


It is quite apparent that truck 


transportation has now come 
own. 


into its 
It is bound to play an even 
more important part in the general 
exchange of textile products both in 
the and _ finished 


raw with thi 


‘The 


business movement 


State 
general expansion of business. 
crest of this new 
is not far away, for the labor contro 
versies on the railroads, in the cotton 
mill and the coal fields have been set 
tled in some instances, and are on thy 
others, 


back to 


way to settlement in 


putting 


over a million men work. 


Fidelity Machine Company, Phila. 


Modern Plant Gives Greatly 


Enlarged Facilities for» Manu- 


facture of Knitting Equipment 


, | ‘HE beginning of the new year 
saw the completion of the new 
plant of the Fidelity Machine Com 


pany, manufacturers or rib-knitting 
fnachinery at 3936-40 Frankford 
Avenue, Philadelphia. By February 
1, the company had entirely removed 
to its new which 


quarters give 


New 


greatly increased facilities and equip 


nent The Fidelity Machine Com 
pany had been established for the 
last ten vears at fO15 Paul Street, 


Frankford, where they were engaged 
in the manufacture of knitting cylin 
dials. 


lope da 


ders and Recently, however, 


thev deve new type of ribber 





Plant of Fidelity Machine Co.. Philadelphia 
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which met with great success so that 
it was for them to secure 
the increased production offered by 


larger quarters. 


necessary 


two- 
story building fronting on Frankford 
\ve. 


depth ot 40 


[he new plant consists of a 


for a distance of 97 feet, with a 
feet, and an adjoining 
manutacturing building, 
with 


one story 
root, 97 by feet 
lhe buildings are of wood and brick 


slow-burning construction, with con 


sawtooth 1600 


crete toundations and walls up to the 
street level. It is a daylight plant 
with Lupton steel sash 
and skylights. The built 
up of 4-inch planks with 1-inch inte: 


mediate, and 


throughout, 


floors aré¢ 


7g-inch hard maple top 
and give rigidity, strength 
resistance, 
equipped 
sprinklers. 


flooring, 
and 
entirely 


fire The building is 
throughout 

electric 
will be 
power 


with 
will be 
furnished by the 
company. 


power 
used and 
local 

lhe two-story building will be used 
for the drafting 
rooms, the 
the 
motion 
will be 


offices, and 
floor 


manufacture 


room 


show while second 


} 


will be devoted to 


oft their stop Che grinding 
located in the 
as will also be the harden 


furnaces. 


department 
basement, 
ing Che packing and box 
ing of the completed machines will 
also be the basement while 
the remaining space will be used for 
storing materials. 


done in 


basement is 
160 by 60 feet, with 9g-foot clearance, 
and cement floor. 


located here, every facility being pro 


| his 
Showers are also 


vided for the employes. 

The main manufacturing building 
has been laid out so as to 
floor pur 
poses, the raw material coming in at 
end, with the finished machines 
the other. 

lhe testing department, where each 
machine is carefully tested out before 
shipment, is located at the rear of this 
Hoor \n 
in this part of the building for han 
dling the 
chines to be 


secure i 
clear for manufacturing 
one 


going 


out at 


clevator is also installed 


raw materials and the ma 
packed for shipping, as 
the shipping platform is placed at this 
end of the building alongside of the 


elevator. 


his new plant gives the company 
New 
equipment of the latest and most up 


about 37,000 feet of floor space, 


to-date type has been installed, the re 
by increasing the production to a ca 


100 


pacity of finished machines per 


month at the outset. It is expected 
that this production will later be in 
creased to 150 machines a month to 
meet the demands from the trade 
Provision has been. made 
future expansion by the purchase of 


a lot 


also for 
adjoining the rear of the new 
plant, consisting of 257 feet on Jasper 
Street by go teet on Pike Street 

In addition to the manufacture of 
their ribber, and other knitting 
machines, they continue to make knit 
ting cylinders and dials which forms 

large part of business. The 
officers of the company are W. A. Co 


new 


their 


ventry, president; John J. Higgin- 
botham, vice-president and general 
manager, and M. M. Eicks, secretary 
and treasurer 
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Plant Erection Without 
Production Stoppage 


Manutacturers are frequently met who see the necessity of plant enlarge- 
ment, but who dread any interference with production. This is a far-seeing view 
to entertain, and deserves consideration. 


The Ballinger Company have given years of careful thought to this vital 
matter; as a result the difficulties have been overcome by ingenious methods; 
manufacturing in numerous cases has been carried on uninterruptedly, while 
construction was pushed energetically. 


Above are two views of Building No. 5 of the Hardwick and Magee 
Company’s Carpet Mills, at 7th Street and Lehigh Avenue, Philadel- 
phia. The first shows a cross section of the original saw-tooth building 
with the added portion occupying the same ground area. A photo- 
graph of the building in its completed form is on the right. During 
the construction period interruption to manufacturing operations was 
reduced to an absolute minimum. 


Correspondence is solicited. The Ballinger Company are also prepared to 
send competent representatives, who will give expert advice. 


THE BALLINGER COMPANY 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS APPRAISERS 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
S. E. Cor. 12th and Chestnut Sts. 1328 Broadway 
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Kinlargements and Improvements 


Building Activities Gathered Momentum as the Year Advanced, Reflecting Improvement in Business Conditions— 
Reconstruction Work a Feature—Numerous Steam and Water Power Plants Reorganized—Tex- 
tile Mill Village Activities Are Larger—Encouraging Outlook for 1923 


HE expected revival of textile 
mill building materialized 
early in 1922, with the turn- 


ing into actual awards of 
new projects that had been 


nned in 1922 and earlier, but were 
‘id up on account of the high cost 


building and the unsatisfactory 
manufacturing and marketing con- 


itions. Building costs reached their 
west level before the middle of the 
ear, and the later upward trend did 
t check construction activities; in 
iact, they have gathered momentum 
with the demand for textile products 
f all kinds. Many of the new mills 
constructed are of unusual impor- 
tance, gauged by their size and pro- 
ctive capacity. They are located 
in twenty-nine different states, 
g the tendency of the industry 
develop in practically every sec- 
the country. 
Some of the most important con- 
truction work undertaken during the 
ear was in the nature of plant re- 
ganizations, new buildings replac- 
ing old ones and providing for the 
etter arrangement departments 
th a resulting improvement in pro 
and reduction of material 
handling costs. There are hundreds 
f textile mills that have developed 
through periods of fifty and more 
years, whose buildings for the most 
part are narrow, poorly lighted 
structures, badly arranged for their 
present work. The replacement of 
these obsolete buildings by well de- 
signed modern structures is neces- 
sary to meet competition and will 
orm a large part of the industry’s 
uilding program for many years. 
New manufacturing units added 


OWll 


oO! 


ot 
suction 





Shaw she: 


during the year totalled 238 accord- 
ing to records kept by TEXTILE 
Wortp. This number does not fair- 


ly represent the construction activity 
as compared with the previous year, 
however, as many of the new mills 
built in I9g2I1 were planned and 
awards made in 1920. The year 1922 
saw little work carried over from 
1921, but on the other hand passed 
on to 1923 sO many new projects 
hat some authorities are willing to 
centure the prophecy that 1923 will 
be very nearly a record year. 

The Cotton Industry 

cotton industry showed a 
number new mills than in 


The 


larger of 


ol. the 


developments in 


cotton mill 
South is that of the Dixie 
Mills at Chattanooga, 
where the 20,000 spindle unit 
construction the 
group of mills that will eventually be 
built to operate 160,000 spindles. A 
modern village is being constructed 

as a part of this development. 
New Woolen Mills 
Expenditures for new buildings in 
the and industries 
have been on a large scale. The num 
ber of new projects is 34, located 
chiefly in New England, New York 
and Pennsylvania. One of the most 
important of the new plants is the 


the Spin 


ning lenn., 


now 


under first of a 


1S 


woolen worsted 





COMPARISON OF NEW MILL CONSTRUCTION OF LAST ELEVEN YEARS 





1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
Cotton ... eee 57 46 89 74 29 52 51 24 26 2 37 
Week. css 34 36 30 54 24 24 23 19 21 24 24 
TCU ok eo5e v0 94 103 59 84 120 97 113 111 110 142 122 
Silke ....... a 24 31 71 61 49 86 60 25 51 54 46 
Miscellaneous sees 29 26 15 16 27 38 33 40 37 30 36 

238 243 4264 289 2654 297 280 219 245 277 265 
any year in the last decade except Shawsheen Mill No. 2, at Shaw- 
IgI9 and 1920, the increase being sheen Village, Andover, Mass., a 


especially notable in North Carolina 
and South Carolina. In these two 
states alone nearly half of all the 
new cotton mills reported are located 
and other Southern states make a 
good showing. Problems of labor 
and working hours that confronted 
New England resulted in few new 
cotton mill projects, although two of 
the developments in that section, the 
new cotton yarn mill of the Farr Al- 
paca Co., at Holyoke, Mass., and the 
new unit of J. & P. Coats, Inc., at 
Pawtucket, R. I., are large even for 
new cotton mills. With these excep- 


tions the new cotton mills in the 
North are mostly small specialty 
mills. One of the most interesting 


subsidiary of the American Wooler poempany 
= Gz: * — " - 
‘fargeyaddition to the Berkshire Knit 


Co. This plant will be equipped wit 


Saniord Mills at Sanford, Me.; Mo- 
hawk Carpet Mills and Stephen San 
ford & Sons at Amsterdam, N.°Y.; 
Jamestown Worsted Mills of James 
town, N. Y.; Alexander Smith & 
Sons Carpet Co., Yonkers, N. Y.; 
James Lees & Sons Co., Bridgeport, 
Pa., and the Ardross Worsted Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Knitting Mills 

lhe number of new knitting mills 
is placed at 94, and as usual, is larger 
than in any othér branch. Pennsyl 
vania contributes 26 mills to this 
total, New York 18, and New Jersey 
10. Several of the plants are sub- 
sidiaries of established mills that are 
branching out in locations in 
order to secure a more plentiful labor 
supply. Amongy the more notable 
buildings are, the plant of the 
McCallum Hosiery “Company in Phil 
adelphia, the new mill of the Real 
Silk Hosiery Company at Indianap 
olis, the new dyeing and finishing 
buildings the Phoenix Hosiery 
Milwaukee, and the 


new 


new 


ot 
at 


48 combs, which is the largest exten’ ting Company at Reading. 


sion to combing plants in the United 
States since the American Woolen 
Co. erected the Ayer Mills at Law 


rence, Mass., several years 
There will.be preparatory and spin- 
ning machinery to balance this comb 
ing equipment; also a large storage 
building and a dye house. 
Enlargements and improvements 
in the woolen and worsted industry 
were the most extensive in several 
years. Some of the most important 
were the extensions at the Bigelow- 
Hartford Carpet Co., Thompsonville, 
Conn.; Goodall Worsted and 


ACD 
ago. 


Co. 


Silk Industry 

Ixpansion in the silk industry was 
fair, considering the decided increases 
that have been made in recent years. 
Moreover, this industry was the last 
to feel the revival in demand for tex- 
tiles. As a result the number of new 
silk mills for the year is somewhat 
less than normal. 

Of the 29 miscellaneous new mills 
reported, 21 will do dyeing, bleach- 
ing, mercerizing or finishing of tex- 
in form. Among the 
plants that are of special interest are 

(Continued on page 487) 


tiles some 








n Mills; View Showing Completed Mill No. 1 at the Right; Partially Completed Mill No. 2 at the Left Center; Storehouse Under Construction at Extreme Left 





Dixie Spinning Mills Development 





Program Calls for the Building of a 160,000 Spindle Yarn Plant in Four Units and a Modern Village on a 1200 A ‘re 


Tract Northeast of Chattanooga—No. 1 Mill, Now Nearing Completion, to Specialize on the Manu- 
facture of 40s Two-Ply Yarn 


nie extile nau 
South this year is the 
hne Vari mill tor ne 
Dd g Mills at Chattanoog 
iT controlled and re 
ntere namely 
} I \ rtter Lupton, | I 
Hart lr. Harrison and |. H 
Mck y—th new development 
contemplates an ultimate program 0! 
160.0 spindle divided into tout 


mills each: each mill to 


ee ed 


Bae 


Airplane View 


contain approximately 20,000 spindies 


Vhrough his 


; 
connection with the 
: 


Mercerizing Company, |. 1 
capitalist ol 


ved the of the 
ning Mill development 


Chattanooga, 
Dixit 
whereby it 1s 
high grad 


Dixie Met 


this 


idea Spin 
proposed to manutacture 
fine yarns for use by the 

ng Company. To carry out 
Robert & 
and 


gram Company, In 
engineers of Atlant 
re engaged to handle the 


clopment ot 


ects 


’ . 
160,000 spindies, an 


signed 

' : 
one special number in order to 
roduce the highest grade of vari 


No. 1 mill, 
it this time 


possible. ‘The under 


struction is designed tor 


* Robert 
gineers 


$42 


& c Inc Ar 
Atianta, Ga 


of Dixie Village, 


By J. M 


the exclusive manufacture of 40s, 


Lwe ply varn. 


1200 Acre Site 

lhe site of this new development 1s 
tract of land on the Ten 
Chatta 
approximately six mules 
from the center of the city. <A belt 
the C. N. O. and T. P. divi 
sion of the Railway 


1200-acre¢ 


River, northeast of 


ICSSCCE 
nooga, and 
line of 
Southern goes 


through the center of the 


property 


ind gives excellent railroad facilities. 
Pike 


verses the property and affords good 


The beautiful Hixon also tra- 


access to the city for the operatives. 


Quite an interesting problem pre 
sented itself in transforming this 
beautiful rolling tract into a com 
plete textile manufacturing city, and 
various schemes were worked out 
before final plans were accepted on 


the village layouts, water and sewer 
age systems and future plant sites. 
In carrying forward the work on 
the first units, every feature of the 
ultimate development 


was carefully 


studied, and all phases of the work 
such as the water supply, fire protec- 
and 
disposal, were worked out so as to 
into the final program. 

Mill No. 1 and its auxiliary build 


ings 


tion, street locations sewage 


merge 


such as warehouses, opens 


room, waste house, boiler room, ma 


Shelton * 
chine shops and pump room, are lo- 
immediately on and_ parallel 
with the railroad, the village being 
located directly in front of the mill. 
Separating the mill and village is a 
park which extends the entire length 
of both Mill No. 1 and Mill No. 2, in 


the center of 


cated 


which is located the 


office. 
Design of Buildings 


In adopting a type of building for 





Showing Mill No. 1 Under Construction 


the first unit, careful study was given 


t 


to monolithic concrete construction 
as well as slow-burning mill construc 
tion, and as a 
building of 
worked 
value of 


result a 
and masonry 

account of the 
light in the manu- 
facture of fine yarn, the fenestration 


composite 
steel Was 
out. On 


natural 


of the building was an important fac- 
tor, and accordingly a design was 
used which made possible 65 per cent 
of the wall area being used as actual 
area. Cast 
used throughout, 


glass columns art 
spaced 26 feet on 
centers transversely and 21 feet 4 
inches on centers longitudinally. 

All of the 


located on the 


iron 


picking machinery is 
second floor, and in 
order to insure extreme rigidity, steel 
beams and girders were used in lieu 
of timbers. All of the spinning is 
ground floor, where a 


on tar concrete is used. 


located on the 
maple floor 


The exterior treatment 
building presents a very pleasi: 
pearance in that it is quite a < r- 
ture from the usual design of cot 
mills. Massive buttresses culm 
ing in a Gothic cap at the sil 
of the second floor openings se; 
the immense glass areas and pg 
mass to the structure that is dec 
monumental. The simple, well pr 
portioned band courses and 
cement coping adds dignity to th 
design and enhances the strikin; 
impression. 


On the main facade the build 


iS 
emphasized by two entrance 
of small projection, one locat t 
each end; a central tower, accommo 
dating the toilets, switchboard and 


humidifier flanks the building o: 
rear and relieves the large ex 
of windows. 


the 


A system of concrete platforms 
forms a means of communication be- 
tween the mill and warehouse: 
ever, all the cotton is delivered 
the picker room through an overhead 
conveyor. 


lOW 


The boiler plant and machine sho; 
are located to the rear and in the 
center of the two mills, the location 
furnishing an economical distribut- 
ing point for all 
lines. 


steam and returt 


Village Development 


The site of the village is immedi- 
ately in front of the first unit 
shown on the general layout. In 
laying out the streets, every possible 
advantage was taken of the existing 
topography, and as a result the wind 
ing streets give a very restful atmos 
phere to the whole village. Beauti- 
ful shade trees are abundantly located 
throughout the villlage, and ample 
park areas are being provided wher 
ever the topography lends to their 
natural development. Curbs and gut- 
ters are being provided for on th 
main streets, which are hard surface 
with chert taken from the property 

All of the houses throughout tl 
village are of a bungalow type, var 
ous designs being used to give inter 
est to the whole layout. A _ larg 
i1uditorium has been located conven- 
ient to the village, and educatior 
facilities are being provided for 
the nature of a high school, primar 
schools and kindergartens. A com 
munity center is being develope 
wherein will be located the post office 
church and various stores. 


All of the houses are provided with 


water, sewerage connections and 
electric lights. Street lights are lo- 
cated throughout the village an¢ 


every condition has been worked out 
to make the village complete in every 
detail. The construction of the vil 


lage is being handled under contract 


\ 
\ 


na 


aS 


the 


te 


he 
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py Batson & Cook Company, of West 
Poit » Ga. 
Textile Machinery 

Ine first mill of the No. 1 unit will 
contain a most modern installation of 
textile machinery, all furnished by 
the H & B American Machine Com- 
pany. Mill No. 1 is designed for the 
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regulation. The power company’s 
supply is from the Ocoee develop- 
ments and from the Hales Bar plant. 

It is possible that the ultimate de- 
velopment will call for four separate 
units of 40,000 spindles each, erected 
some distance apart. This necessi- 
tated a fairly high distributing volt- 


exclusive manufacture of 40s two-ply age and separate substations for each 


mercerized yarn of the highest grade. 
fhe installation of textile machinery 
contains a special equipment of pick- 
ing equipment which is quite a de- 
parture from the usual practice and 
necessarily insures a higher grade 
yf yarn. A special system of wind- 
ing and doubling will be used in liew 
if the usual practice of spooling. All 
f thé yarn will be furnished on ball 
warps or beams for delivery by 
trucks to the Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Electrical Equipment Features 
In planning the electrical layout 


unit stepping down to motor voltage. 
Eleven thousand volts was selected 
as the potential for distribution. In 
case a central steam plant is deemed 
advisable later, it will be possible to 
generate at this voltage and thus 
avoid step-up transformers. 

A separate I1-kv. substation will 
be provided for each half of each 
unit. As noted above, the unit con- 
sists of duplicate 20,000 spindle mills 
connnected at the picker room end. 
The step-down transformers will be 
located about fifty feet outside the 


for this mill it was also necessary to mill wall and about the center of the 


take cognizance of the development 
of future units. On account of the 
small demand for process steam, it 


building. 
From each substation two circuits 
of 440 volt, 3 conductor park cable 


was decided to purchase power from will run underground to the switch- 


the Tennessee Electric Power Co. 
The fact that their transmission sys- 
tem centered at Chattanooga im- 
proved the prospect for satisfactory 
service, both as to interruptions and 


board room located in the second 
story of a tower on the side of the 
mill. All motors will be 440 volt in 
order to match the usual practice in 
this vicinity and to enable the mill 


© 


STAND PIPE 


sueTs wouset 


to take advantage of the 
spare motors 


stock ot 
and transformers car- 
ried by the power company and by 
local dealers. 

The transformer station will be 
furnished by the power company and 
will be their standard outdoor struc- 
ture. Transformers will be connect 
ed in delta and for the first mill con 
structed will have a total capacity of 
1,500 kva. This will insure operation 
of the complete mill on open delta, 
even if one of the transformers 
should go out of service. 

The motor equipment of the mill 
will be modern in every respect. Very 
little belting and practically no shaft- 
ing will be required, as most of the 
textile machinery will be individually 
driven. In fact, the only group in the 
entire mill will be a small battery of 
warpers. The picker motors will be 
mounted on “A” frames. The twist- 
ers and spinning frames will be con- 
nected to their motors by silent 
chains. The combers, sliver lap, rib- 
bon lap machines, drawing frames, 
etc., will be driven by small motors. 

Individual Motors on Cards 

The cards will be individually 
driven also. This will probably be 
the first mill in the South to have 
cards so equipped. The motor will be 


attendee 


Lid 
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mounted on a bracket bolted to the 
card frame and will be geared to the 
main cylinder shaft. The motor 
pinion will be micarta to reduce noise 
to a minimum. A high starting torque 
will be required to get the card start- 
ed, but even with this special charac- 
teristic the operating efficiency and 
power factor will be quite up to the 
standard small motor. 

Magnetic switches, push button op- 
erated, have been used in a number 
ef instances. The picker room 
switches are all magnetic to reduce 
the possibility of picker room fires. 
Since the magnetic switch case does 
not contain oil, it can be successfully 
mounted on the ceiling, thus reducing 


the wiring cost somewhat. The op 
eration of these magnetic switches 
on the spinning frames will be 


watched with particular interest. 
The artificial lighting will be of 
rather high intensity, and in some 
departments mercury vapor tubes will 
be installed to eliminate shadows. 
All wiring will be in conduit and dif- 
ferent sections will be protected by 
automatic oil switches. An induc 
tion feeder regulator will be installed 
on the lighting circuit and the usual 
switchboard and material equipment 
have been arranged for. Atl mill 








. Mill No. 2 and the Village 
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ROM PRELIMINARY SURVEY AND ANALYSIS OF THE POWER SITUATION, THROUGH. THE 
PERIOD OF DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION, AND CULMINATING IN THE ACTUAL PLACING 
OF THIS POWER PLANT INSTALLATION IN OPERATION AT THE NORWICH BRANCH OF THE 
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UNITED STATES FINISHING COMPANY, THIS WORK HAS BEEN CARRIED THROUGH IN ITS 
ENTIRETY BY AN ORGANIZATION WHICH FOR TWENTY YEARS HAS SPECIALIZED IN INDUS- 
TRIAL PLANT CONSTRUCTION AND INDUSTRIAL POWER. 
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BUSINESS and SENTIMENT 


BU aaa 
ITH 
FORESIGHT 


Some years ago a large 
foundry and machine shop 
was established in a certain 
city in the East. It didn’t 
belong there. Freight rates, 
markets, competition — 
everything was against it. 
But it was built there be- 
cause its owners wanted to 
live in that particular com- 
munity ! 


Few business men will ad- 
mit that sentimental motives 
play any part in their de- 
cisions. Yet a location for 
an industry is not infre- 
quently selected by its own- 
ers for equally inadequate 
reasons. 


The service of Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. includes ex- 
pert counsel in the selection 
of locations. It brings to 


your problem the mature , 


judgment of specialists on 
such questions as freight 
rates, labor supply, police 
and fire protection, avail- 


ability of raw materials, ac- 
cessibility to markets, com- 
petition, taxation, laws, 
transportation, possibility of 
expansion and climate. In 
the consideration of these 
matters, Lockwood, Greene 
& Co. draw from a fund of 
knowledge gathered from 
the experience of ninety-two 
years. 


With location and site 
established, Lock wood- 
Greene service has only be- 
gun. Before it is completed 
it has covered every essential 
detail of the building opera- 
tion from preliminary 
studies to the placing of 
contracts and supervision of 
construction. It is a com- 
pletely rounded service. 


A copy of “ Building with 
Foresight,” a booklet de- 
scriptive of what we have 
done for others, will be sent 
on request. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. 
ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 24 Federal 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


DETROIT CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 


Street. BOSTON 09 


NEW YORK 
CHARLOTTE 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAITI 


COMPAGNIE LOCKWOOD GREENE, PARIS, FRANCE 


February 3, 1923 
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village lighting will be controllled 
from a switchboard located in the 
mill switch house. 

All electrical equipment for this 
mill is being supplied by the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
of East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Water Supply, Fire Protection 

All of the water for the first unit 
will be furnished from deep wells 
and delivered to the mill and village 
under pressure by gravity from a 


LO., 
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300,000 gallon standpipe located on 
the property. The elevation of the 
standpipe is 125 feet above the mill 
floor and insures adequate fire pro- 
tection at all times. 

The water system for the ultimate 
program has been worked out where- 
by water will be drawn from the 
Tennessee River, which is located on 
the property, properly filtered and 
delivered to a 2,000,000 gallon con- 
crete reservoir which will deliver 


water by gravity to the various 
plants. When this system is put into 
operation the present 300,000 gallon 
standpipe now serving the village and 
Mill No. 1 will be used exclusively 
for service water. Water from the 
present deep wells is delivered into a 
100,000 gallon reservoir in the mill 
yard and pumped to the standpipe by 
means of a 1,000 gallon fire pump. 
General Summary 
All of the heating and fire protec- 
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tion systems are being handled and 
installled by the Rockwood Sprinkler 
Company, and all the boilers, stand- 
pipes, etc., are being furnished by the 
R. D. Cole Manufacturing Co., of 
Newnan, Overhead, direct- 
driven elevators are being furnished 
by the Otis Elevator Co. All of the 
construction work for the mill is be- 
ing handled by the owners with a 
special organization. 


Ga. 


Shawsheen Mill No. 2, Storehouse and Dyehouse 


Latest American Woolen Company Subsidiary at Shawsheen Village, Andover, Mass., Continues to Expand—New 
Five-Story and Basement Spinning Mill, Ten-Story and Basement Storehouse, and Dyehouse— 
Interesting Features of Construction and Equipment 


HE Shawsheen Mills, at Shaw- 
sheen Village, Andover, Mass., 
continued to expand their large 

new textile plant during 1922 

and now have nearing completion a 
spinning mill of approximately the 
same size as the original unit, a ware- 
house, and a dyehouse. This group 
f buildings is all served from a cen- 
tral heating plant, built with ample 
ipacity at the same time as the first 
mill unit. Necessitating as they have 
the planning and construction of an 
entirely new village for the workers, 
hey form one of the most interest- 
ing industrial developments since the 
when a few brave Boston cap- 
lists conceived and founded Lowell, 


ass 


hese handsome buildings are sit- 


uated on high ground, overlooking 
and surrounded by the modern vil- 
age of Shawsheen. In order for us 


vet a clear vision of the group, 
will be necessary to go back for 
a moment to the original worsted 


pinning mill and boiler house des- 
ribed in TExTILE Wortpo of Feb- 
ruary 4, 1922. This first mill unit, 


hilt 


built of flat slab type reinforced con- 
te, with red tapestry brick exter- 
r curtain walls, is 497 feet by 123 
feet 4 inches for the main body of 
the mill, with an ell 71 feet by 50 feet 
inches, served by a T-shaped boiler 
use, consisting of a main head 
house 123 feet 4 inches by 53 feet 
} inches, and a stem 69 feet by 51 
feet 4 inches, situated about 1400 feet 
istant from the mill, and connected 
reto by a pipe tunnel of ample size. 


Layout of New Buildings 
The buildings now nearing comple- 
consist of a new spinning mill 
stories and basement, 423 feet 
ches by 129 feet, with an ell 58 
3 inches in length. The end of 
ell joins with the end of the ell 
he first mill, thereby forming a 
ntic U-shaped structure, the two 
of the U being the manufacturing 
, and the base acting as a gen- 
eral service building for both units. 


Liis arrangement gives ample light 
on all sides, and accessible approach- 
es. The base of the U is nearly par- 


lel with the B. & M. Railroad, has a 
ipping platform covered by a can- 
and is served by a railroad siding. 
irther along this siding is located 





the new warehouse, a ten story and 


basement reinforced concrete build- 
ing with tapestry brick curtain walls, 


trapezoidal in shape, the base 200 
feet, the two legs 120 feet and 176 
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Layout of Shawsheen Mills’ Development, Showing Location of 






the loading and unloading of cars in 
inclement weather. 

Situated in the rear and parallel 
to the 200 foot side of the new store- 


house is the new dyehouse, 273 feet 
a os (23-4 
193 of A i 


497-2 


(29 -O LF a 


onal - - 


Mills 1 


and 2, Storehouse and Dye House 


feet respectively. The long side of 
the trapezoid parallel to the B. & M. 
Railroad is served by a railroad sid- 
ing. This siding for the entire length 
of the building is enclosed in a brick 
and steel shed lighted by an overhead 
skylight, and enclosed at each end by 
steel rolling shutter doors, facilitating 


| 


Dyehouse 


8 inches long by 143 feet 8 inches 
wide, constructed with concrete ex- 
terior columns, tapestry brick curtain 
walls, steel and wood 
This dyehouse is connected with the 
new spinning mill by a covered pass 
ageway 


trusses, roof. 


\ concrete pipe tunnel con 
nects all buildings so that they may 





of Shawsheen Mills Under Construction in the Foreground; Storehouse in the Background, 


at the Extreme Right 


be served from the existing boiler 
house. 

A more detailed description of each 
building should prove of interest, and 
we will endeavor to set forth only 
the more essential or interesting de- 
tails as they occur to us. 

Spinning Mill 

[he skeleton structure of the spin- 
ning mill is of the flat slab reinforced 
concrete type, which allows a maxt- 
mum amount of light across the build 
Phe have structural 
steel cores with heavy cast iron bases 
on concrete pedestals; the object of 
the steel cores is to reduce the size 
of the The steel cores are 
fireproofed with concrete poured on 
xtagonal moulds to give flat surfaces 
in attaching electric switch 


boxes, etc. 


ing. columns 


columns. 


1or e@€as¢ 


The top story and roof is of un- 
usual design. Steel beams are sup 
ported on concrete filled pipe columns 
with long-leaf yellow pine roof deck 
of 2 5-8 inch thick splined planks. 
lhe exterior top story columns are 
f concrete to conform to the exter- 
ior architectural treatments. The 
roof has three longitudinal sawtooth 
skylights of timber construction ex- 
tending nearly the entire length. 
These sawtooths open toward the 
north and light for 
manufacturing processes that are per- 
formed on the top floor. 


give excellent 


This wood 


ary - 


ae oe 


and Mill No. 2 
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A Complete Engineering Service 


The work of this organization includes 
practically every detail incident to the 
design and equipment of a modern textile 
plant. Our service covers preliminary 
investigations—preparation of estimates 
and specifications, design of units—su- 
pervision of erection, equipment and de- 
velopment of both steam and hvdro-elec- 
tric power plants. [f planning to build 
vou will find our broad experience in the 


textile field invaluable. 


CHAS.T. MAIN 


ENGINEER 
200 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Special Service for Mill 
Treasurers, Bankers and Investors 
Our special reports and valuations on mill prop 
ertics and equipment give dependable information 


for guidance in development, reorganization or 
investment. 
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-oof deck was installed with a view to 
eliminating as much as possible any 
condensation which might occur due 
to the use, of humidifiers, and to re- 
duce the cost of installing a concrete 
roof with sheet cork insulation. 
floors in the manufacturing por- 
tions of the building have 2 by 4 inch 
bevelled creosoted sleepers firmly an- 
chored to the rough concrete slab 
with special anchors, the spaces be- 
tween the sleepers filled with cinder 
concrete level with the top. To the 
sleepers is firmly spiked a 2 3-4 inch 
creosoted plank floor. On top of the 
plank floor is nailed a tongue and 
grooved maple floor 13-16 inch thick 
for a wearing surface. The maple is 
what is known in the trade as log 
run, air dried beech, birch and maple. 

This arrangement of creosoted 
sleepers firmly anchored to the con- 
crete, creosoted underfloor and maple 
top, makes a very rigid support for 
anchoring the machinery and gives 
excellent results. The  creosoted 
planking eliminates all trouble due 
to dry rotting of the underfloor, add- 
ing materially to the life of the floor. 

Interesting Sash Installation 

One of the most interesting and 
unusual features of this building is 
the steel sash. In spinning mills of 
this type which require humidification 
for the manufacturing processes, con- 
siderable annoyance is caused at cer- 
tain times by condensation of the 
moist air on the steel sash, thereby 
greatly decreasing the life, or neces- 
sitating considerable expense and in- 
convenience due to frequent painting. 

After a thorough study and com- 
parison of costs of steel and wood 
sash, decision was made heavily to 
galvanize all of the steel sash, after 
fabrication, by the hot dipping pro- 
cess. No paint was applied to the ex- 
terior of the sash, although the sur- 
face of the putty was painted with a 
specially prepared paint. Before ap- 
plying the putty, the inside of the 
muntin bars were treated with a 5 
per cent. solution of copper sulphate 
to remove any grease that might in- 
terfere with the putty adhering to 
the steel. 

To collect and remove the water 
condensed on the sash, a gutter was 
formed in the concrete sill, and the 
water led to the interior of the build- 
ing in I-2 inch iron size brass tubes 
set in the sill underneath the sash. 
These drainage tubes will be piped to 
the leader lines. This installation is 
unique, and as far as the writer 
. the first of its kind. Steel sash 
furnished by the Detroit Steel 
roducts Co. 
pansion and contraction in a re- 

| concrete building of great 
requires careful consideration 

sign. The condition was met 
ling two expansion joints, 
ne he juncture of the main build- 
the ell, the other midway of 
re th. The expansion joints are 
n column lines and cut the 
into sections from the foot- 
ng the roof. 
separate and distinct columns 
| to replace the single column, 
cial treatment is required at 
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the exterior columns to avoid an un- 
sightly crack showing vertically 
throughout the length of the column. 
The expansion joint across the floor 
is finished off at the floor level with 
two 4 by 4 inch angles, two legs back 
to back, a checkered steel plate rivet- 
ed to the top of one of the angles and 
sliding on top of the other angle. 
Machinery Equipment 

All the combing plant for the new 
mill, consisting of 48 combs, back- 
washing and gilling, 
printing machinery, 


and 
is 


vigou. eux 
being fur- 


nished by Tavlor, Wordsworth & Co., 


Leeds, England, through Edward Jef- 


ferson, their American agent, with 


Ten-Story Warehouse 


whom the American Woolen Com 
pany has done business for years 
This makes the largest extension to 
combing plants in the United States 
since the American Woolen Company 
erected the Ayer Mills at Lawrence 

The gilling and drawing machinery 
is being supplied by the Nouvelle So 
ciete de Construction, Guebwiller, 
Haut-Rhin, France. This firm was 
formerly known as N. Schlumberger 
et Cie. and is represented in this coun 
try by the Framerican Industrial De 
velopment Corporation of New York 

The 32 French spinning mules are 
being supplied by Platt Bros. & Com 
pany, Ltd., of Oldham, England, on 
short time delivery. This is the same 
firm which supplied the Wood Wors- 


ted Mills with much of its spinning 
machinery. In addition to these three 
European firms, there are a large 


number of American firms equipping 
this mill with the most up-to-date ma 
chinery of its kind made in the United 
States. Parks-Cramer humidifiers of 
the high duty type with 
regulation are used 


automatic 


Escalator and Elevators 
Two freight elevators and one es 
calator were installed, one elevator 
located about midway of the building 
and on the inside of the U, the sec 


oO! 


nd near the center of the side form 
ing the top of one leg of the U. The 
escalator was placed in the ell. These 
elevators and escalator, together with 
a stairway adjoining the second ele 
vator, and a stairway and two ele 
vators in the ell of the first unit, give 
ample capacity for the rapid entrance 
and exit of employes, and the quick 
handling of goods 


or materials 


process of manufacture. 


1n 


Elevators are equipped with verti 
cally sliding fireproof doors with elec 
tric interlocks, which when the doors 
are open automatically lock the ele 
vator car in position until the doors 


are closed, thereby eliminating acci 





of Shawsheen Mills 
dents caused by persons endeavoring 
to get on the car while it is in mo 
tion. The escalator is another un 
usual feature of this building, and 
greatly facilitates the movement of 
employes to their stations on the vari 
ous floors. 


Roof coverings on all buildings are 
of ply felt laid in coal tar pitch with 
gravel surface, using 5 ply felt and 
pitch-on wood roof decks, and 4 ply 
on concrete. On steep pitched roofs, 
such sawtooth roofs, the felt is 
laid in steep roof asphalt. 

The exterior architectural treat- 
ment is particularly pleasing. Each 
corner is designed to resemble a tow 
er, which breaks the monotony of a 
plain rectangular building, and pre 
sents the entire side as an enormous 


as 


panel set between two columnar tow 
ers. The vertical lines are softened 


and blended into the whole scheme by 


an overhanging concrete belt course 
ornamented with mouldings, extend 
ing around the building at the top 


floor level, and an overhanging belt 
course of similar design at the 
level. 


root 


All exterior curtain walls are rough 
tapestry brick, full range of fourteen 
colors from light to very dark red 
or purple; 8 inches thick and plastered 
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Che exterior concrete 
columns, towers, belt courses, window 
sills and lintels have been given a 
thorough rubbing with carborundum 
stones and white cement. This gives 
a beautiful, smooth white surface that 
forms a most pl 


on tke mside. 


easing contrast with 
the soft, rich red tone of the tapestry 
brick. 

New Storehouse 
has 
reinforced 


a skeleton ot 
concrete floors 
supported by octagonal 
concrete columns on 20-foot centers, 
reinforced with cold drawn hard steel 
spirals and vertical rods. This flat 
slab type of design, having as it does 
a flat ceiling without beams and gir- 
ders, ¢gives maximum storage space 
with flinimum height of building, cuts 
down the length of travel of the ele- 
vators and produces an ideal storage 
warehouss 


storehouse 
} 


} 
SiaD 


Che 


and_ roofs, 


located on the first floor 
convenient for receiving and shipping 
lhe top floor, which may be 
used for working space, has been 
given additional light and ventilation 
by the installation of a large hipped 
skylight, 18 feet 8 inches wide by 118 
feet 8 inches long, in the roof, with 
four 24-inch-diameter Storm King 
ventilators set in the ridge. The sky- 
light is of the long span self-support- 
ing type, glazed with '%-inch ribbed 
condensation gutters 
formed in the supporting bars, the 
gutters collecting any water which 
may condense on the glass and dis- 
charging it onto the roof. All metal 
parts are covered a protection 
of ‘16-ounce copper. The long span 
construction eliminates all structural 
steel supporting trusses, and gives 
maximum light at minimum cost of 
installation. 


Offices are 


} 
Yoods., 


wire 


glass, 


with 


Floors throughout are granolithic 
concrete, hardened with a liquid con- 
hardener, and worked to a 
smooth, hard surface with electrically 
driven cement finishing machines. 

Story heights, including the base- 
ment story, are 12 feet 6 inches top 
of finished floor to top of finished 
floor, except the top story, which is 
approximately 17 feet 3 inches. Ina 
storage building less light and more 
wall storage space is required than 
in a mill, therefore the exterior walls 
have been carried up 6 feet 3 inches 
above the floor level and the window 
openings cut down to 5 feet 2 inches 
in height. 


crete 


Steel sash was used throughout; it 
was delivered to the site without 
painting, given a coat of red lead and 
oil before and two coats of paint 
after installation. 

rhe steel car loading 
shed enclosing the railroad track, as 
previously mentioned in this article, 
has large steel rolling shutter doors 
at either end. Openings from the 
main building are provided with steel 
rolling shutter doors, equipped with 
fusibl automatically i 


brick and 


links to clos in 


case of fire. 
Elevators and Hoists 
Two stairwells located in diagonal- 


ly opposite corners of the building, 
two freight elevators, one push but- 
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The above reproductions from photographs illustrate a conveyor 
for transporting grey goods and bleached goods between two plants, 
a distance of 1,100 feet. These goods were formerly carried in bales 
and boxes on gasoline trucks. In less than one year, the entire cost 
of this conveyor will be paid for from the reduced expenses of 
transportation. 


The heart of the system is illustrated in the central picture 
showing a ball-bearing brass reel, especially designed for this 
system. The tension on the goods is unbelievably low. 


This is but one of scores of problems which this organization 
has solved for its clients, not through any superior ability, but 
through the exercise of an unprejudiced mind coupled with a broad 
experience in mechanical problems. Twenty years’ experience in 
the finishing of fabrics has provided a mental equipment that can 
be of distinctive service. 


WARREN B. LEWIS 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Providence ote Rhode Island 


February 3, 1923 
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ton controlled passenger elevator, one 
continuous tray elevator located in 
the center of the building near the 
track side, and two whip hoists on 
the side next the dyehouse serve all 
foors. The freight elevators are 
equipped with vertically sliding doors 
of similar design to those in the mill. 
fhe passenger elevator, controlled by 
push buttons on each floor and on 
the car, does away with the necessity 
fa special operator. The tray ele- 
yator operates continuously to move 
goods from one floor to any other 
floor. 


Glazing throughout the building is 
jouble thick American quality “B” 
dear glass, set in special steel sash 
putty. Both the mill and storehouse 
sre equipped with an automatic 


sprinkler system. 


Exterior architecture is treated 
smewhat differently from the mill. 
The corner bays are entirely of con- 
crete flush with the building lines. 
Heavy overhanging belt courses cir- 
cle the building at the second and top 
foor lines and an overhanging cornice 
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at roof level. The top story exterior 
columns and concrete mullions be- 
tween have deep rustications or 
grooves. Other concrete work and 
the brickwork is similar to the mill 
building. This design as a whole 
forms a gigantic columnar type of 
building with base, shaft and capital 
so familiar in tall modern buildings. 


New Dyehouse 

The new dyehouse has several in 
teresting features which we will at 
tempt to describe. The exterior col- 
umns and beams are of reinforced 
concrete construction with tapestry 
brick curtain walls between. On the 
long sides of the building columns are 
spaced 18 feet, center to center. On 
the inside are slots recessed down 
from the top to form seats for the 
steel trusses that span the full width 
with one steel supporting column in 
the center. Trusses are pitched from 
the center to either side for drain 
age. 

A 16-inch brick wall across the 
building with fireproof doors divides 


Phoenix Dyehouse 


Building with Eight Stories and Basement Erected in Milwaukee 


the building into two nearly equal 
parts. Roof deck is 2% inches thick 
hard pine resting on hard pine timber 


purlins running lengthwise of the 
building. Ten hipped skylights are 


set over openings on the roof; four 
of these are 12 feet 4 inches by 19 
feet 2 inches, and six are g feet 4 
inches square. A ceiling of 2-inch 
kyanized spruce planks has_ been 
formed by supporting the ends of the 
planks on the angles which make up 
the bottom chord of the trusses. Flat 
skylights of equal area have been in- 
stalled in this ceiling directly under 
neath seven of the roof skylights to 
give added light to the interior of 
the building. 

The object of the flat ceiling is to 
form a heated attic space to reduce 
condensation. Kyanizing was decided 
upon to prolong the life of the lum 
ber, which is all too short where un 
treated material is used under condi 
tions of such extreme dampness as oc 
curs in dyehouses. 
floo1 
by four and one-half bays wide was 
hung 


A mezzanine four bays long 


from the roof trusses in one 
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corner of the building. A portion of 
this floor is lighted by three of the 
skylights previously mentioned. Win- 
dow openings are enclosed with dou- 
ble sash, double hung, with bottom 
hinged transoms all glazed with dou- 
ble thick American “B” quality clear 
This gives an air space be- 
tween the double sash to assist in re- 
ducing condensation. 

The floor, which in dyehouses is 
subject to particularly severe wear, 
is built on the ground. A four-inch 
concrete base, one-inch sand cushion, 
vitrified paving brick top, well grout- 
ed, gives a most substantial floor that 
should stand for many years of hard 
The dyehouse is connected to 


glass. 


usage. 
the new 
way having concrete walls, heavy tim- 
ber roof, and steel sash windows. 

W. B. Knowlton, Lawrence, Mass., 
is the engineer and architect of the 
work. Construction is being carried 
out under his supervision by the Bos 
ton office of the Turner Construction 
Company. The property is owned by 
the Shawsheen Mills, Inc., William 
M. Wood. president. 


mill by a covered 


passage 


and Finishing Mull 








-Dyeing on Two Top Floors to Prevent Vapor and 


Fumes from Entering Other Departments of the Mill—Extensive Use of Conveyors for Handling 
Materials Between Departments and for Shipment 


HE PHOENIX HOSIERY 

COMPANY at Milwaukee (for- 

merly the Phoenix Knitting 

Works) is now moving into a 
new dye house and finishing building 
which is unusual in a number of re- 
spects. The limitations of a down- 
town location, with definite lot area, 
restricted building height, together 
with the requirement of maximum 
floor area and the necessity of maxi- 
mum natural light and ventilation in 
the dyeing and boarding rooms, gave 
the designers, Lockwood, Greene & 
Co, engineers, a most interesting 
problem, This article is intended to 
lescribe the solution. 

The Phoenix Company has enjoyed 
a remarkable growth in the last few 
years, as evidenced by the plant ex- 
pansion. Fourteen buildings are now 
occupied and this latest addition is 
one of the largest single units in the 
country devoted entirely to hosiery 

The Phoenix plant is located in 
downtown Milwaukee. The site of 
the new structure is across Buffalo 
‘treet from the full fashioned mill, 
and is separated by an alley from 
Building No. 7, which houses the 
winding and underwear departments 
id the cafeteria. 

_The property is 120 feet by 180 
eet, fronting on two streets and an 


alley. The city ordinance limited the 
buildiny height to 125 feet above the 
sidewal The structure occupies the 
fntire it, except a court 20 feet by 
Po od, Greene & Co., Engineers, Chi- 


Boston. 


By IV. 


60 feet on the alley side. To provide 
the required floor space, eight stories 
and a basement were decided on. The 
building is to house the following de- 
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New Dyehouse and Finishing Building of Phoenix Hosiery Co., 


Fre 


Dolke, Jr.* 


partments: undyed stock room, dy¢ 
house, boarding rooms, mating and 


boxing rooms, empty box storage, fin 


ished ods packing and 


ge storage, 
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Milwaukee 


shipping, and embroidery department. 

In the consideration of the arrange- 
ment of the departments in the build- 
ing, a number of interesting factors 
presented themselves to the engineers. 
The gray stock will be delivered to 
the building largely through a tunnel 
under the street into the basement 
and partly by truck. The basement is 
considerably below the sidewalk, and 
being partly occupied by the boiler 
and power plant and the water soft- 
ener and pump room, is not well 
suited for a manufacturing operation 
The 
therefore 


but makes good storage space. 
stock 
placed in this space. 


undyed room was 

Dyehouse at Top of Building 

The next thought was that the dye 
house should be placed at the top of 
the building, not only to get good 
light and ventilation, but also to pre- 
vent the unavoidable vapor and 
fumes, which naturally will go up in- 
stead of down, from penetrating the 
rest of the building. This location 
also makes it possible to raise the ho- 
siery the entire height of the building 
in one lift so that in subsequent op- 
erations it can drop from floor to 
floor by gravity. The dye house re- 
quired not quite two floors, so the 
eighth and seventh floors were 
signed to the dye house. The prob- 
lem of raising the tremendous quan- 
tities of water was not considered 
serious. 

The boarding, mating and boxing 
rooms are located on the fourth, fifth 
and sixth floors, each story being di- 
vided approximately 40 and 60 per 


as- 
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Acme Spinning Co., Belmont, N. ¢ Linn Mills Co., Landis, N. C. | 
Banna Mfg. Co., Goldville, 5. ¢ Norris Cotton Mills Co., Cateechee, 5S. C. 
Belton Mills, Belton, S.C. Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City, N. C. - 
Brandon Mills, Greenville, 5. Pelzer Mfg. Co., Pelzer, 5. C. Ses 
Caraleigh Mills, Raleigh, N. ¢ Perfection Spinning Co., Belmont, N. C. | 
Chesnee Mills, Chesnee, S. C. F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Conestee Mills, Rudy River, 5. C. Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, 5. C. ee 
Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C. Rhodhiss Mills Co., Rhodhiss, N. C. by 
Knoree Mfg. Co., Enoree, 5. C. Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. ma 
Fairmont Mfg. Co., Fairmont, Ss. © Sterling Cotton Mills, Franklinton, N. C. - 
Hamilton Carhartt Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S.C. Thrift Mfg. Co., Paw Creek, N. C. 
Hampshire Spinning Co., Clover, 5. C. Union Buffalo Mills Co., Ine., Union, 5: C. bin 
Hermitage Cotton Mills, Camden, S. C. Union Bleachery & Finishing Co., Greenville, 5. C. ish 
Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C. Union Cotton Mills, Maiden, N. C. dee 
Linford Mills, Inc., Belmont, N. C. Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., Ware Shoals, S. C. wr 
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respectively, between the board- 
nd the mating and boxing de- 
uments. This arrangement was 
ed to provide a minimum amount 
indling of the boarded goods. The 
eoods drop by gravity from the 
house, move across the story, 
then drop by gravity again to the 
ce room as shown on the ac- 
panying diagram. 
he third story was originally laid 
to provide for storage of empty 
but the space is too valuable 
iis purpose, so plans are being 


out to hold boxes in storage 
outside box shop, with a day 
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Dye batches will be made up in the 
undyed stock room according to pro 
duction schedules and the hosiery, 
either in bundles or in net bags, will 
be elevated by a specially designed 
conveyor to the eighth story for d 
livery to basket trucks, or through a 
chute from the eighth story with de 
flector controlled from the basement, 
to the seventh story. The bulk 
the hosiery dyeing will be done 
the eighth story, with yarn dyeing, 
bleaching and underwear dyeing i 
the lowér dyehouse. It is anticipated 
that later conveyors may be installed 
so that hosiery can be delivers 
rectly to the dye machine wl 

will start through the dyeing process 


[he dyed goods, in ba 
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Diagram Showing Flow of Hosiery Through New Dyehouse and Finishing 


each 


will be 


maintained in 
This story 
available for other purposes. 

Storage of Finished Stock 

In the second story, standard steel 
bins are provided for storage of fin- 
ished stock. The bins are six tiers 
deep, being 15 feet high with a mez- 
zanine floor resting on the bin struc- 
ture. This mid-floor makes ladders 
unnecessary, as any box can be reach- 
ed from the floor, and provides for 
better sub-division of the stock, with 
consequent reduction in cost of dis- 
tributing stock and filling orders. 
Order filling, checking and packing 
will be done on this floor so that all 
responsibility for stock and shipments 
tan be concentrated in one depart- 
ment. Packages going by express or 


by-day supply 


Natine 
Mating 


room 


parcel post will be completely closed 
her freight shipments, however, 
being placed in wood cases in a spe- 
cial room in the first story adjoining 
the shipping vestibule. 

embroidery department has 
been located in the first story. Home 


Workers thus have ready access to 
the department for receiving and de- 
live ri; g goods. 

Use of Conveyors 

far as has seemed practical, 
g0 will be handled on conveyors. 


Building of the Phoenix Hosiery Company 





boarders, and the boarded goods, 
wheeled racks, pushed by 
mating tables. 

The boxed goods, in suitable bas 
kets, will go down a double-blade spir- 
al chute to the stock room, with de- 
livery to either the main floor or the 
mezzanine. From the packing space, 
parcel post packages go by chute and 
belt conveyor to a bin in the shipping 
vestibule and express packages by 
chute and gravity conveyor direct to 
vestibule and into truck, while the 
goods for bulk freight shipment or 
export go by chute to be packed in 
the first story. The complete con- 
veyor system was laid out by the en- 
gineers, and was designed in detail 
and installed by the Alvey-Ferguson 
Company of Cincinnati. 

Ventilating Arrangements 

Five separate ventilating units have 
been installed, three for supplying 
fresh air and two for exhaust pur- 
poses. The dyehouse system will sup- 
ply an unusually large quantity of 
fresh air along both sides of the dye- 
houses with an equal amount of air 
exhausted at the center. The circula- 
tion will be rapid and the unavoidable 
vapor always present in a dyehouse 
will be absorbed rapidly. 

The problem in the boarding room 
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steel sash and wood top floors except 
basement. Toilet 
every respect 
and marble parti- 


in dyehouse and 
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el equipment includes 
craic aaah oe Cenk tee ~ 
yassenger Car, 7 Lteet Dy & feet, 

h a speed ot 350 feet per minute, 


ne freight elevator, 12 feet by 
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Yarn Mill for Wm. Crabtree & Sons 


Designed for Worsted Drawing, 


Spinning, Twisting and Reeling 


Provision for Expansion 


, rT) 
By I 


L/acv1d 


Wt \M CRABTREE & SON 
ur established manufac- 
irers otf machine and hand-knitting 


‘> 
wrsted yarns on the bradford sys- 
tem Their | othce and main 
plant is at Montgomery, N. Y., with 
i branch mill at Newburgh, N. Y. The 


Newburgh 


general 


plant 


has been operated 
for many years in leased premises, 
modern 
plant of their own in that city. Accord- 
ingly, plans were made and contracts 
awarded mill that will do 
. drawing, spinning, twisting and reel- 


1g 


ut the owners desired a 


for a new 


* Lockwood, Greene & Co., Engineers, New 
York Office. 


ng only, prior and subsequent proc 


esses being handled at Montgomery 
as at present. 

Che new building was designed par- 
ticularly to suit the processes involved 
and to permit logical expansion of the 
structure site as required. 
[t is a two-story and basement con- 
struction. The main building fronts 
the street running east and west and 
is 152 by 78 feet, with an east wing 
100 by 62 feet. This wing may be 
further extended, and the structure 
is arranged for a similar west wing, 
as growth demands, with a 30-foot 
wide light and teaming court between, 


over the 


+ a a 


Worsted Yard Mill of Wm. Crabtree & Sons, Newburgh, N. Y. 
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Despite the increased cost of 
building during the last six 
months Widmer engineers 
have been successful in keep 
ng costs down. 


Widmer engineers can build 
you a one story factory or 
warehouse building of 40,000 
square feet or more at a cost 
not to exceed $1.25 per squar« 
foot. It may be less 


\'nder Widmer standardized 
methods the cost of yout 
building is guaranteed. Only 
one moderate charge is added 
to the actual cost of material 
ind labo 


Wherever vou are located o1 
vhatever your requirement 


may be Widmer will delive: 


WHAT you want WHEN 
vou want it 

W rite ro! booklet, * Bett 

Building at Lower Costs.” It 


lesirable a representative will 
fwvou 
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rhe Atlas Tack Corporation of Fairhaven, 


Mass., 
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A WIDMER FACTORY 
has given Widmer Engineers the contract for its great, new factory in St, Louis 


The dimensions of the main building—-shown above—are 203 ft. x 503 ft. 


Widmer Engineering Company 


Engineers and Constructors 





Progress Picture showing new Addition te the Loray Mills, 


Gastonia, N. C., for the 
tucket, R. 1 Aberthau 


Jenckes Spinning Company of Pav- 
Construction Company, Contractors. 





506 Laclede Gas Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 











Your New Year 
Expansion Program 


The time is ripe for planning the expansion re- 
quirements for the New Year. New additions, 
changes here and there, better power facilities, more 
Village houses are being planned for by textile manu 
facturers with the thought for larger dividends during 
ihe coming year. Even improvements in a few small 
details will frequently make a dividend possible. 

By calling in his architect and engineer NOW, the 
textile manufacturer is assured of more careful 
thonght and study of the problems which confront 
him during the new year. 

By having a complete technical service under one 
control and one responsibility, the manufacturer can 
call in our service to solve any industrial problem, 
whether it be new buildings, machinery arrangements, 
Water power or steam power projects, village develop 
ments or architectural plans. Experts in each line 
combine their experience and knowledge in solving 
industrial problems for our clients at a real money 
suving initially and in future economy 


Get you New Year Expansion Program 
Started NOW, Write, wire or telephone us 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 


Incorporated 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
ATLANTA 
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ing an ultimate layout in the form 

a “U.” The building is of brick 
with a facing of special brick on ex- 
posed sides. The interior beams and 
girders are of steel on cast iron col- 
The floors are plank, with 
maple top, except basement, which is 
-onerete. Story heights are basement 
9 feet 4 inches, others 14 feet top to 


t 


umins. 


Column Spacing for Spinning 

Typical column spacing for the 
main building is 16 feet 8 inches by 
25 feet inside. The spinning and 
twisting frames are the largest ma- 
chines in size and number, and their 
efficient setting in the structure re- 
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sulted in the above spacing, providing 
for two rows of frames up to 200 
spindles, frames setting crosswise of 
the mill with a wide central alley 
lengthwise of it. The 16 feet 8 inch 
dimension is correct for the proper 
setting of two frames between interior 
columns. The ends of frames facing 
the walls admit the maximum of light 
from windows to the working alleys 
between. 

The column spacing imposed by the 
efficient machinery arrangement indi- 
cated steel construction for the floor 
framing as the most desirable for a 
permanent and economical structure. 

Stock is received and shipped in 


first floor of the wing. Drawing is 


handled on the first floor of the main 
building; spinning and twisting are 
on the second floor of the main build- 
ing, and reeling is done on the second 
floor of the wing. 

The basement, in addition to pro- 
viding general storage space, includes 
the heating plant, fireproof garage 
and transformer vault. A tower in 
the interior angle between main build- 
ing and wing includes electric ele- 
vator, fireproof stairs and toilet ac- 
commodations. 

The plant needs no process steam; 
high pressure boilers are not required, 
and a low pressure heating system is 
Being installed. The mill power will 
be purctased trom the Central Hud- 
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son Gas and Electric Co. All motors 
are ceiling mounted for belted opera- 
tion, the spinning and twisting being 
individually driven, and the drawing 
and reeling on group drives. 

Lockwood, Greene & Co. are the 
architects and engineers under whose 
direction the building illustrated is 
being erected. Casper Ranger Con- 
struction Co., Holyoke, are contrac- 
tors on the building. A. C. Smith 
Plumbing and Heating Co. of New- 
burgh are handling work in their line 
and the H. G. Vogel Co., New York., 
are handling the fire protection. On 
completion, the owners’ present equip- 
ment will be rearranged and put into 
use in the new building. 


Reconstruction of Dwight Mills 


Ten Year Rebuilding Program Completed Last Year at Chicopee, Mass., Gives Increased Output—Old Site Utilized 
for New and Larger Buildings of Slow-Burning Mill Construction—Redevelopment of Water 
Power, with New Power Station and Equipment 


ANY of the old-established 

manutacturing plants in the 

textile industry have found it 

necessary to provide more 
space for manufacturing, due to the 
increased demand for their products 
from year to year. There are two 
ways in which additional space may be 
secured: first, by putting up addition- 
al buildings and covering more 
ground; second, by removing obso- 
lete structures and replacing them 
them with well designed, serviceable 
mills, better fitted to the present needs 
of the industry. 

One of the best known cotton mills 
n the United States is the Dwight 
Manufacturing Co. of Chicopee, 
Mass. Its products, including 
ings, shirtings and high grade 
dress goods, are recognized as stand- 
ard wherever sold. The plant in 
which these goods are made is located 
between an old power canal and the 
Chicopee River. 

In 1909 business conditions had 
developed to a point where a reor- 
ganization of the plant was necessary. 
Some of the structure inade- 


sheet- 
cotton 


were 





quate and others obsolete. Preliminary 
sketches were made and a program 
of replacement and enlargement laid 
out. This called for the utilization 
of the old site for new and larger 
buildings in place of the old mills, 
with the exception of some store 
houses, cloth and the No. 8 
weave shed, which is a comparatively 
modern structure. 

More power was needed, and four 
350 H.P. water tube boilers with 
economizers were placed in an ex- 
tension to the existing power plant. 
In addition the water power has been 
redeveloped, as described later in this 
article. 

Started Work in 1911 

In 1911 the replacement of the mill 
buildings was begun. ‘The start was 
made at the east end of the property 
and the plans called for the removal 
of the old No. 1 and No. 2 mills, and 
the No. 1 and No. 2 picker house. 
The new No. 1 mill was designed to 
be 113 feet wide and 545 feet long; 
five stories and a basement. 

This new mill was to be used as 
follows: storage of machine parts in 


rooms 


the basement; weaving on the first 
and second floors; carding and draw- 
ing on the third floor; spinning on the 
fourth floor; spinning and spooling on 
the fifth floor. A section 57 feet wide 
and 355 feet long was built first. This 
much could be entirely finished with 
out disturbing the existing buildings. 

After this was completed 
and the south side and west end were 
closed in with temporary partitions, 
the machinery from the old No. 1 
and No. 2 mills was moved in and 
put into operation. The old build- 
ings were then removed and the bal- 
ance of the 355 foot section was com 
pleted. 


section 


Standard Mill Construction 


lhe building was of standard, slow 
burning mill construction, with brick 
walls, wood sash and wood floors on 
steel beams. 
iron in the stories, 
The building designed 
with the main stair tower on the mid- 
dle of the south wall and in this tower 
was located, on each 


seer’s office. 


The columns were cast 
lower and wood 


above. was 


floor, an over- 


lhe level of the floor of the over- 
seer’s office was made about four feet 
above the main floor of the mill, and 
a bay window was built out into the 
room so that the overseer could have 
an unobstructed view of the room at 
all times. 


\nothet 


stair tower was built in 
the southeast corner of the mill. “Two 
toilet and elevator towers were lo- 


cated on the north wall of the mull. 

It was decided at this time (Fall of 
1912) not to build the remaining 187 
feet of the No. 1 mill until a part of 
the new No. 2 mill should be com- 
pleted, to provide a place for the 
pickers in the old No. 1 and No. 2 
picker house. 

The plans prepared were for a 
building 172 feet long, with an ulti- 
mate length of about 335 and 
72 feet wide, so as to keep the south 
line of the building the same distance 
from the canal as the No. 1 mill, and 
not to interfere with the steam power 
plant. 

Chis building has a dust room in the 
basement, opening pickers on the first 
floor, finishing pickers on the second 


feet 





Reconstructed Dwight Mills; Buildings at Right of Chimney and Power Station Completed in 1922 
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One of two pools installed 
at Proximity Mfg. Co., 
Greensboro, N. C. 


WM. H. JACKSON COMPANY 
2 West 47th Street, New York City 


746 S. Michigan Bl’v’d, Chicago, III. 
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open book to any mill man interested. 
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The Satisfied Employee 


I HE satisfied and contented employee is 
more and more becoming recognized as the 
greatest asset of “ big business.” 


The installation of an organization swimming 
pool is one of the finest things that you can 
do along welfare lines. It is sure to be 
appreciated. ; 


The Wm. H. Jackson Company has made 
over one hundred and fifty installations in 
some of the largest and most widely known 
community buildings, universities, clubs and 
estates. This has given us a wide experience 
in handling this type of structure. 


We would appreciate it if we might have an 
opportunity of conferring with your archi- 
tects and engineers on a development of this 
kind, or on reconditioning one already in 
existence, without any obligation on your part. 


Complete details upon request 


Montreal, Canada 


We do the work that would be performed by engineers in your own employ 
if it were profitable for you to retain such a staff. 


Whatever the job—whether it be an emergency demanding speed or a big prop- 
osition requiring research, planning, the careful working out of details—we are 
ready to make ourselves a part of your organization—to make your problems 
ours until they are solved to your complete satisfaction. 


We specialize in this type of service. Our record of accomplishments is an 


Factory Side Tracks—Pipe Excavations 
vi eee “a Heavy Foundations—Steam Shovel Work 
gs LE ge Abutments—Bridges— Dams — Paving 


J. F. KENNEDY COMPANY 


Room No. 311 Boston, Mass. 
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ring spinning and twisting on 
the third and fourth floors and slash- 
n the fifth floor. 

building is of standard, slow- 
burning mill construction with brick 
wood sash, wood floors on wood 


ga 


— 


Walis 


beams which were supported on wood 
-olumns, except. in the basement, 
where the columns were made of con- 
cret The basement and first floor 


vere fireproofed throughout with wire 
ith and plaster, because of the fire 
hazard in picker rooms. 

In the east end of No. 2 mill a 
wer was built which provided for 
stairs, an elevator and a dust chim- 
ney. This tower was designed to 
serve both the No. 1 and No. 2 mills. 
[he dust chimney is 10 feet wide by 
24 feet long, and was carried from 
the basement to 10 feet above the 
roof. This chimney is of sufficient 
size so that the air velocity is low and 
very little of the dust passes out at 
the top. 

Old Picker House Removed 
After this first section of No. 2 
ll was completed, the machinery 
irom the old picker house was moved 

and put in operation and then 
the old building was removed. The 
remaining 187 feet of the No. 1 mill 
was then completed. Fire doors were 
placed in the dividing wall of the 
‘wo mills to permit trucking of mate- 
nals from one mill to the other. 

(he next work undertaken on the 
xtension of the mill buildings was 
‘tarted in 1920, when the No. 2 mill 
vas completed and a portion of the 
No. 3 mill was built. The No. 2 mill 
was continued 72 feet wide for a dis- 
‘ance of 100 feet, which carried it 
seyond the end of the proposed water 





Power plant, at which point it was 
widened out to 113 feet, the same 
vidth as the No. 1 mill. 


. The 113 foot section was made 63 
leet I making the total length of 


¢ No. 2 mill 335 feet. On the west 
nd he completed No. 2 mill was 
ult wer the entire width of the 
uld The tower included stairs, 
du himney, two toilets and an 


all of which were designed 
) Serve both the No. 2 mill and No. 
3 mill, 


The No. 3 mill was started soon 
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after the No. 2 mill was completed 
and a section about 143 feet long was 
built. 
future 


This building is designed for 
and the 
length is to be 418 feet. The arrange 
ment of machinery is similar to that 
of No. 1 mill. 


extension ultimate 


When in the futur 
this last section is added, the com- 
pleted mill will be nearly 1300 feet 





Interior View of Dwight Mill, Showing Fireproof Construction 


long, extending to No. 8 weave shed 
and connected with it. 


Hydro-Electric Development 

Measured in the light of improve- 
ments in the art of hydro-electric de- 
velopment in recent years, most of 
the existing small water powers and 
many larger ones are extremely inetfi- 
cient. One of the greatest sources of 
fuel conservation exists in the rede- 
velopment of water powers electrical- 
ly and efficiently. Twenty to thirty 
per cent. more power can frequently 
be obtained from the same amount of 
water and to this must often be added 
the saving due to electrical transmis- 
sion and the saving in wasted water 


on ot the more 


of the power. 


account flexible us« 

Even where the large ponds are 
available the demand for power and 
the supply always 
be synchronized where the use of the 


OI water cannot 
power is limited to directly connected 
machinery, to the same extent that it 
can when the power is generated elec 
trically and used at will. 
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the steam plant. This installa- 
was tied in electrically with the 
steam pl to operate the mill. 

In 1919 it was decided to redevelop 
the balance of the water power con- 
trolled by the company, by concen 
trating this available power in a sin 
le plant to be built adjacent to the 


steam power ‘plant, thereby putting 


x i¢ 


all power generating equipment ex 
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Switchboard Controlling Electrical Distribution 


At the time of the building of the 
No. 1 mill of the Dwight Manufactur 
Co., the redevelopment of the 
water power was begun by installing 


ing 


in the base 
The water for this 

the 
property 


water wheel unit 
ment of this mill. 


unit f 


a new 


canal whicl 
and dis 
charges from the turbine into a co\ 
ered tailrace to the river. 

The installation 
horizontal turbine 


from 
runs through the 


is drawn 


consisted of 
with twin 
in a steel casing and is rated at 1200 
iF, foot net head. The 
turbine is direct connected to a hori 
zontal generator of 640 kw. capacity, 
2 phase, 60 cycle, 480 volts, excited 


one 


runners 


under 30 





Three New Hydro-Electric Units at Dwight Power Station 


cept the first 1200 H.P. hydro-electric 
unit under single supervision. 


Plans were prepared for a new in 
take in the canal, three new penstocks 
172 feet long, each 8 feet diameter at 
the intake, running under the No. 2 
mill and reduced to 7 feet diameter 
in a 6 foot length near the power 
house. The power house is 42 feet 
wide and 74 feet long. 

lhe intake in the canal was made 
of sufficient area so that the velocity 
of the water would be low and pre 
vent trouble with anchor ice and deb 
ris. The gates for the penstocks ar 
of timber and 8 feet square. At the 
east end of the intake there is a 
screen chamber from which is drawn 
the water for the condensers. 

The substructure of the power 
house is of concrete with arched tail 
races which run out under a drive 
way into the river. The superstruc 
ture has brick walls, steel sash, and 
a concrete roof on steel beams. On 
the south side of the power house 
there is a switch gallery on which all 
of the oil switches were mounted. 

The power equipment installed in 
this station is as follows: Three ver- 
tical turbines of 650 h.p. capacity 
each under a head of 30 feet when 
running at 240 r.p.m.; the vertical 
generators are 600 kva., 3 phase, 60 
cycles, 480 volts, and two driven ex- 
citers. 

The switchboard consists of twen 
ty-nine panels on which the entire 
electrical control of the mill is con- 
solidated. Another part of the equip- 
ment consists of a 15 tons capacity, 
hand operated, traveling crane. 

This is an excellent example of the 
modernizing of ptactically the entire 
plant, carried out over a period of 
years, with close cooperation between 
the owners and the engineer, Charles 
T. Main, Boston, Mass. 








Farr Alpaca Builds Cotton Yarn Mill 


A Six Story 75,000 Spindle Plant Under Construction at Holyoke, Mass., to Manufacture Highest Grade of Co 





ibed 


Yarns—Quality of Construction Insures Low Maintenance Cost and Gives Noteworthy Appear- 
ance to Building—Escalators with Hourly Capacity of 4,000 Persons 


N order to produce the highest 
grade of combed warp yarns 
used in their products, the Farr 
Alpaca Company, Holyoke, 
Mass., is adding a mill 
which is two or three times as large 
is the usual new cotton mill of me 
dium size. It will have a capacity of 
75,000 spindles, but manufacturing 
will be started with 71,000 spindles as 
the initial equipment. The 
und construction throughout 1s in ac 
-ordance with the policy of a some 
what higher initial looking 
ward a end 


cotten unit 


design 


cost 
saving in the when 
maintenance becomes the prime con 
deration. 
[he large size of the new mill ts 
idenced by the fact that it occupies 
176,655 cubic feet and provides 
293,924 Square feet of floor space It 
is a length of 471 feet and a general 
idth of 99 feet, this width being due 
dimensions of the 
railroad and 


the restricted 


e, which is between the 


canal. The front of the mill is 
der, however, being 148 teet for a 
stance back of 184 feet. his ad- 


litional width provides the ofhce sec 


yn and is carried up two stories. 


width also allows all 
frames 


the 


his additional 
the cards, combers, drawing 
ind slubbers to be put on first 
Hoor 

[he main section, which is the 99 
foot width, has throughout the ex 
treme length of the mill a height o1 
g8 feet, or six stories including the 
There are also three stair 
[wo of these 
wells 


basement 

towers with air ducts. 

towers have elevator ind the 
third a dust tower 

Construction Features 

Che following figures give an 


of the of the mill 


indi 


catior S1Z¢ Exca 


vation, 12,300 cubic yards; concrete 


View of New Cotton Yarn Mill of Farr Alpaca Co., at Holyoke, Mass., Looking Southeast; Photograph 


5,700 cubic yards; structural steel, 932 
tons; Lally columns, 572; brick, ap- 
proximately 2,500,000; floor and roof 
plank, 1,333,900 feet. Tee building 1s 


supported by 1,055 concrete piles. The 





One unusual feature of the mill is 
found in the first floor or card room 
floor. This i¢ 16% inches in thick- 
ness, made up as follows: % inch 
maple flooring; two thicknesses tar 


Front View of Farr Alpaca Company’s New Mill 


reinforced 
The walls as high as the first 
Hoor and the first 


foundations are of con- 
crete. 
floor itself are of 
Irom the first 
floor to the roof, the walls are brick. 
Che interior 
umns, 


columns aré¢ 


reinforced concrete. 


columns are 
the 
structural 


Lally col 
and wall 

steel. Che 
floor are 4/2 
inch plank, supported by 24 inch | 


while basement 


floors above the first 


beams. 


YEG 


Mr ed 


—— | ADS 





as a 


paper mopped with pitch; 2 inch 
plank treated with wood preserva- 
tive; spruce screeds treated with 


wood preservative and embedded in 3 
inches of cinder concrete; and sup- 
porting the whole a 10% inch rein- 
forced concrete slab. 
Escalators for Employes 

Another unusual feature of the mill 
is the three flight escalator from the 
second to the fifth floors for the con- 
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venience of the employes. 


fact, 
the entire arrangement of the © ill has 
been designed and carried with 


convenience to the employes is one 


of the first prerequisites. Th. escala- 
tors are motor driven and ope: ited as 
a unit from one control roo The 
capacity of each will be 4,000 persons 
per hour, the treads movi at a 
speed of 90 feet per minute. They 
are provided with moving handrails 
and special safety devices. 

The stairways are furnished with 
bright white glazed tile wainscoating 
the tile extending 4 feet up from th 
floor at the platforms and 3 feet y 
along the stairs. There is an enamel 
red glazed inset forming ne-hali 
inch strip at the top of the wainscot 
ing to match the one-half inch red 


strip at the top of the gray dado oi 
the paint work in the mill. Al stair 
ways are cement. The office entranc 
is of square red tile laid in dark re 


mortar with a terrazo border and 
base. The stairs and platforms are 
terrazo. All the toilet rooms have 


a wainscoting similar to the stairways 
and buff granite vitrified tile for 
floors. 

The lavatories are numerous and 
of the type “ Romana” furnished by 
the Standard Sanitary Manufacturing 
Co. At each sink and lavatory is 4 
drinking fountain supplied with cold 
water from an artesian well beneath 
the building. The water closets ar 
vitreous china, known as “ Titan’ 
with natural oak high copper lined 
tanks, nickel plated brass flush pipes 
and white celluloid seats. 


Heating and Humidifying 


For heating and humidifying, t! 
Carrier system is_ installed. Th 
equipment is placed in the basement 
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su plying air to the various floors 
through a central riser and the dis- 
tri uting ducts leading from this riser. 
The air is returned from the mill 
through three vertical risers. These 
return risers deliver the air to the 
basement, which is used as a return 
air chamber. 


Particular care toward insulation 
is carried out in the windows which 
ire double glazed and in the roof 
which consists of the following: 3%4- 

plank; two thicknesses roofing 
felt, dry; one thickness roofing felt, 
mopped with asphalt; 1 inch sheet 
cork laid in hot asphalt; one thickness 
sheathing paper; two thicknesses 
tarred felt; one coat pitch; three al- 
ternate coats of tarred felt and pitch; 
and a final coat of pitch and slag. 


Construction of Sawtooth Roof 


Especial attention has been accord- 
ed to the construction of the saw- 
tooths, one of which extends the en- 
tire length of the mill on the main 
roof and the other the entire length of 
the two story section of the mill. 


[hese sawtooths are double glazed 
with sills of Michigan white pine. 
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There are also skylights over each 
elevator well and the office. 

A siding from the railroad extends 
along the west side of the mill. The 
handling of the cotton is facilitated 
by unloading it directly from the car 
into the basement. 

The appearance of the mill from an 
architectural point of view is note- 
worthy. The walls up to the first 
floor are concrete. By the use of V- 
joints and an excellent finishing, it 
has been possible to obtain a very 
pleasing effect and a very close re- 
semblance to cast stone such as might 
be found in unusually expensive con- 
struction. The window sills are cast 
stone. The cornice work is of orna- 
mental cast stone with cartouches in 
every pilaster. The width of the mill, 
as mentioned previously, was dic- 
tated by the location between the rail- 
road and the canal. 

Machinery Equipment 

The machinery equipment includes 
the following: Dobson & Barlow 
opening and picking; H & B Ameri- 
can Machine Company cards, draw- 
ing and speeders; Nasmith combers; 
Fales & Jenks spinning frames; Uni- 


No. 16 winders; and Saco- 
Lowell and Easton & Burnham warp- 
ers. The adoption of the Universal 
No. 16 winder instead of spooling is a 
somewhat new development which 
has proved very successful. Machin- 
ery will be electrically driven and all 
spinning frames and winders 
have direct connected motors. 


An interesting feature that has 
been developed in connection with 
this new mill is the conveying system 
for waste. Several openings are ar- 
ranged along the entire length of the 
card room floor with a fireproof cover 
for each opening. The different kinds 
of card waste and comber waste are 
put down these openings to 12 inch 
galvanized pipe in which it is con 
veyed by fans direct to the waste bins 
in the basement. When sufficient ma- 
terial has accumulated to make a bale 
this waste is drawn into a 12 inch pipe 
that is sunk in the floor, having open- 
ings at each bin. The waste is drawn 
into these openings and fed by the fan 
directly to a condenser, then dropped 
into the baling press. 


[It will be noted from the description 
of the building construction that the 


versal 


will 
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first story is of reinforced concrete 
and the basement is flat slab mush- 
room construction. In this way the 
rooms are fireproof so that they can 
store cotton and have it easily ac- 
cessible to the opening room which 
is in the basement. The cotton after 
it leaves the basement is drawn up 
two floors to a mixing room which 
will store a week’s supply. It is then 
fed directly from this room through a 
metal chute directly into the hoppers 
at the breaker picker. 


Machinery Painted Light Gray 

It is of interest to note that the 
machinery in this mill will be painted 
light gray to aid light reflection and 
cleanliness. The dado on the walls 
and columns will also be gray with 
1% inch dark red strip between the 
white and the gray. 

R. W. Boys has joined the organi- 
zation of the Farr Alpaca Company 
as superintendent of the Cotton Di- 
vision, and many of the features of 
this imporatnt new mill are the result 
of his close cooperation with the 
other officials and S. M. Greene Co., 
Springfield, Mass., who are the engi- 
neers 


Expansion at Ware Shoals Mfg. Co. 


Build New Steam Power Plant, Bleachery and Bag Factory—Electrical System of Mill Being Changed Over From 40 
to 60 Cycles—Apartments and Cottages Built to House Additional Force of Employes—Improve- 
ments in Mill Village and General Construction 


By George Wrigley* 


HE new construction for the 
Ware Shoals Manufacturing 
Company, at Ware Shoals, S. 
C., during the year 1922 in- 
cludes the interesting features of a 
steam power plant, bleachery, bag 
factory, apartment houses and cot- 
tages. 
The new steam power plant has a 
capacity of 2,000 kw. It is to be 
used as an auxiliary to the existing 
hydro-electric plant and will supply 
power during the dry seasons. The 
present electrical system operates at 
a frequency of 40 cycles. As this 
irequency is practically obsolete, it 
was decided to make the new power 
plant 60 cycles and install a frequency 
converter so that part or all of the 
power could be converted from 40 to 
60 cycles. Operating on a gradual 
replacement program, the whole sys- 
tem of the mill will be changed over 
from 40 to 60 cycles. The present 
motors are about twenty years old 
and have, therefore, lived the greater 
part of their useful service. 
New Power Plant 
The power plant building consists 
of a boiler room 53 feet 2% inches by 
54 feet 8 inches, a turbine room 41 
feet ; inches by 54 feet 8 inches, and 
a switchboard room to feet 8 inches 


by 23 feet 6 inches. Under the entire 
plani is a basement with a story 
height of 15 feet. In the boiler room 


the distance from the boiler floor to 

the bottom of the roof trusses is 37 

Teet, 

There are two 408 h.p. Babcock & 
boilers installed at present. 


ai Sirrine & Co., Engineers, Green- 


Provision is made for future exten- 
sion by the placing of additional 
units. These boilers are built for a 
working pressure of 225 pounds, 100 
degrees superheat. They are fitted 
with automatic feed water regulators 
and damper regulator. These boilers 
will furnish steam for power pur- 


New 


Steam Power Plant of Ware Shoals Mfg. Co.., 


poses and also for processes in the 
new bleachery. 

Westinghouse multiple retort un- 
derfeed stokers are provided for the 
operation of the boilers. These stok- 
ers have a grate area of 69.8 square 
feet each, and will give 76 per cent 
combined efficiency of furnace and 





Showing Construction 


Nearly Completed 


boiler. The warm air from the turbo- 
generator is fed to the furnaces by a 
fan having a capacity of 45,000 cubic 
feet of air per minute against 5% 
inches pressure of water. 

Coal and Ash Handling 

The coal handling apparatus, fur- 
nished by R. H. Beaumont Company, 
consists of a skip hoist which will 
raise the coal from the track bunkers 
to an overhead storage tank in the 
boiler room, from which a weighing 
larry will distribute it to the stoker 
hoppers. In the boiler room base- 
ment a simple track and car are pro- 
vided to take care of ash removal 
from the specially designed ash hop- 
pers furnished by the Allen-Baker- 
Dunbar Company. 

The high pressure steam piping is 
simple and direct between the boilers 
and the turbine. This pipe and fit- 
tings are designed to withstand the 
temperature of the superheated 
steam, and were furnished and in- 
stalled by the Grinnel Company. The 
steel valves were furnished by the 
Edwards Company and by the Chap- 
man Company. 

The steam turbine is of General 
Electric manufacture and has a rat- 
ing of 2,000 kw. It is of the latest, 
high economy, 19-stage type, and will 
develop a kilowatt hour on 14.25 
pounds of steam when operating at 
200 pounds initial pressure, 100 de- 


grees superheat and _ exhausting 
against 2% inches absolute back 
pressure. The generator has a ca- 


pacity of 2,500 kva. and is wound for 
2,300 volts, 60 cycles, 3 phase, 80 per 
cent power factor. 

The turbine exhausts to a C. H. 
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Meu Roofs by the “vyear-stick”™ 


FTER all’s said and done, there’s only 
one way to measure roof value—that’s 
by the “ year-stick.” 

For when choosing a roof the really im- 
portant question is: “ Which roof will last 
longest with the least trouble and expense 
for upkeep?” 

In the light of long experience, the logi- 
cal answer is: The Barrett Specification 
Roof. For in every section of the country 
there are roofs of this type that have been 
in service for thirty, forty or more years, 
and are still in good condition. 


Despite proved durability and freedom 
from maintenance expense, Barrett Specifi- 
cation Roofs are moderate in first cost. And 
they provide a degree of fire protection not 
exceeded by any other kind of built-up roof. 

It is only natural, therefore, that Barrett 
Specification Roofs are the cheice of the 
leading architects and construction engi- 
neers the country over, and that today they 
cover a majority of all the permanent flat- 
roofed buildings in America. 


The Only Bonded Roof 


Barrett Specification Roofs are not 
merely guaranteed—they are bonded. 


When the roof is 5,000 square feet or lar- 
ger and located wherever our inspection 
service 1s available, the owner receives, 
without cost, a bond issued by The U. S. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Company, of Balti- 
more, protecting him against all repair ex- 
pense during the life of this bond—Type 
“AA” Roofs, for 20 years; Type “A,” for 
10 years. 

We will gladly send, on request to our 


nearest office, full information regarding 
these bonded roofs and copies of the Bar- 


rett Specifications. 
The Gail company tb 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit New Orleans 
Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Dallas Atlanta 


Youngstown Toledo Columbus 
Houston Denver 


Salt Lake City Bangor 
Richmond Baltimore Omaha 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
Vancouver St. John, N. B Halifax, N. S. 


February 3, 
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Wheeler surface condenser with 
quare feet of cooling surface 
iaranteed to give 27% inches 
of vacuum, with circulating water at 
g: degrees Fahrenheit, when circu- 
ating 4,200 G.P.M. This condenser 
is equipped with two Rado-Jet air 
oumps for the removal of the non- 
condensable vapors. The generator 

supplied with washed air drawn 
through a Sturtevant Company’s air 
washer. 

The water circulating pump, air 
asher pump and several of the other 
suxiliaries are motor driven, the heat 
balance being carefully designed to 
void waste of steam. Circulating 
water is drawn from the spray pond 
through a concrete intake fitted with 
suitable trash racks. 

The output from the turbo-gener- 
stor set is carried through the fre- 
converter and changed from 

» 40 cycles. This set consists of 
‘wo synchronous machines and has 
n output capacity of 2,000 kw. It 
‘an be used to change from 40 to 60 
eles or from 60 to 40 cycles at will. 
Circulating water for the conden- 
sr is cooled in the spray pond, hav- 
ng 105 No. 12 bronze heads fur- 
nished by E. D. Badger & Sons Co. 
nd designed to cool the water to 85 
legrees Fahrenheit under normal 
conditions of temperature and humid- 


4,500 


and g 


quency 
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ity. The flue gases are carried from 
the boiler to a radial brick stack 160 
feet high and 8 feet diameter. 

The switchboard, consisting of 
generator, exciter, feeder panels, etc., 
is housed in a small separate room 
adjoining the turbine room. In con- 
nection with this board there is in- 
stalled a starting compensator for 
use in starting the frequency con- 
verter and so arranged that it can be 
used on either the 40 cycle or 60 cycle 
end of this unit. The turbine room 
is fitted with a mechanically operated 
crane capable of handling the heav- 
iest part of the apparatus. 

The turbine foundations are of re- 
inforced concrete beams and columns, 
designed to give maximum strength 
and also provide access to the ex- 
haust connections and the condenser. 


Bleachery and Bag Factory 


The bleachery and bag factory will 
be placed in a two-story reinforced 
concrete building now under con- 
struction, the bleachery occupying 
the first floor and the bag factory the 
second floor. 

This building is 272 feet long by 84 
feet wide and the first floor has an 
extension 52 feet 6 inches long by 84 
feet wide. Brick paneling is used to 
enhance the appearance of the build- 
ing. A basement area under a part 
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of the bleachery provides space for 
vats and gives good drainage for the 
several processes. The story height 
of the basement is 12 feet and of the 
main floors 15 feet. 

The equipment of the bleachery is 
designed in ranges. The chemic 
room, gray room and the kier room 
are placed in the single story exten- 
sion. The bag factory equipment in- 
cludes the machinery for sewing, 
printing and inspection of the prod- 
uct. 

Apartment Houses 

For housing the additional force of 
operatives required for the new de- 
partments and the night shift the 
company has completed fifty units of 
apartment house construction. Each 
unit contains a basement, a first floor 
with back porch, kitchen, living room 
and hall, and the second floor of two 
bed-rooms, a bath and hall. The 
kitchen is 11 feet 6 inches by 9 feet 8 
inches. The living rooms are II feet 
6 inches by 14 feet, and the bedrooms 
are each 11 feet 6 inches by 14 feet. 

These buildings rest on concrete 
footings with brick walls and piers 
built up to the under side of the 
joists. From these walls hollow-tile 
walls are carried up to the roof line 
and brick parapet walls project above 
the roof. The outside dimensions of 
one of these units is 19 feet I inch 
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wide by 29 feet 10 inches long. The 
exterior finish is cement stucco and 


the interior finish is plaster. The 
flooring is B and B grade. For the 


roofing asphalt shingles and five-ply 
tar and gravel is used. Each unit is 
provided with a front porch and 
steps. 

The contractor for the buildings is 
the Minter Homes Company, Green- 
ville, S.-C, 

Plumbing in each unit consists of 
a bath tub, lavatory, sink and hot 
water tank for connection to the 
kitchen range. The plumbing con- 
tractor is L. L. Barr. The contractor 
for street work, sewer and water 
lines the Fiske-Carter Construc- 
tion Company. These units are 
sembled in two buildings of fourteen, 
one of twelve and one of ten 
each, 

In 
houses 
built in 


is 


as- 
units 


to these 
separate cottages have 
new sections of the village 
and new streets and sidewalks con- 
structed to make all of these new 
houses accessible. The new 
construction included a large swim- 
ming pool for the Y. M. C. A, a 
girls’ dormitory and a graded school 
Plans, specifications and_ super- 
vision for all this work were fur- 
nished by J. F. Sirrine & Company, 
engineers, of Greenville, S. C. 


addition apartment 


been 


general 


Plant of Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


A Fine Example of Modern Machinery Production Methods—Recently Enlarged for the Production of the Smith- 
Furbush Machinery, Along with Proctor Dryers, Following the Merger of Smith & Furbush Ma- 
chine Company and Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


ARLY last summer TEXTILE 
WorLp announced plans for 
extensive additions to the 


plant of Proctor & Schwartz, 
at Tabor, Philadelphia, on the 
mpletion of which Smith & Fur- 
ish Machine Company, another old 
hiladelphia firm, would be consoli- 
ited with Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
the completion of these plans now 
ls the personnel of the two com- 
joined under the same roof 
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into a single organization, to be known 
as Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., and 
equipped to produce both “ Proctor’ 
dryers and “ Smith-Furbush” cards, 
garnetts, felting equipment, waste 
machinery, etc., on a larger scale than 
ever before. 

Occupying a plot of eight and one- 
half acres at Seventh street and Ta- 
bor road, Philadelphia, the Proctor & 
Schwartz, Inc., plant represents the 


last word in modern factory construc- 
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Plant of Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., 


tion, equipment and location. It con- 
sists of a main building 
the most modern saw-tooth construc- 
tion; a three-story administration 
building; a four-story auxiliary fac- 
tory building; a one-story woodwork- 
ing shop; a power house, and a ga- 
rage; also a lumber shed and a yard 
for storing such raw materials 
large castings. 

The receiving and shipping 
ties are admirable. 


factory of 


as 


facili 
The plant is lo 








cated on the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railway, having its own siding, the 
tracks of which extend through the 
storage yard and into the main fac- 
tory building. This latter feature 
permits the loading and unloading of 
cars indoors, thus avoiding the ex- 
posure of men and machinery to the 
weather. Supplementary to the rail- 
road _ siding large bridge-crane. 

Accepting an invitation to visit this 
plant the writer, on approaching the 
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Walls of 


There are types and designs 
of Truscon Steel Windows 
and mechanical operators for 
every type of building, from 
the plain factory to the highest 
class of school or office build- 


ing. 


Truscon engineers are al 
your service at all times to 
help you make your building 
a complete success. Back of 
them is an organization com- 
pletely equipped to meet every 
building requirement. 


Pipiwc tis vss coke 





Unbroken Daylight 


ne is such an important element in James Lees 
& Co. Worsted Yarn Mill at Bridgeport, Pa. that the 
exterior columns were omitted to permit an unbroken line of 
steel windows. This new mill is constructed on the well 
known engineering principle of cantilever by The Ballinger 
Company, Engineers and Architects of Philadelphia and New 
York. 34,500 sq. ft. of Truscon Standard Steel Windows were 
furnished for this building. 


Truscon daylight engineers don’t just “‘sell’’ steel windows, 
they will help you in making the best layout for your mill, 
factory or office. 


Truscon daylight experts are usually consulted on big 
problems of natural ventilation and daylighting, not only 
because they give complete engineering service but because 
they have the largest and most complete manufacturing 
facilities for steel windows. 





TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN OHIO 





Warehouses, Sales and Engineering Offices in Principal Cities 


~.USCON 


STEEL WINDOWS 
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mimustration building, made men- 

te of the splendid location and 
avout, as well as the pleasant and 
ealtnful surroundings. The admin- 


istration building is three. stories in 
brick and concrete con- 
suggesting 


height, of 


struction, the Colonial 
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Indoor Shipping Platform with Bridge- 
Crane for Heavy Materials 





style of architecture, the beauty of 
hich is greatly enhanced by high 
rraced lawns, flower beds and trees. 
Passing through the trim white 
rway the impression received is 
that here is a substantial organiza- 
one that is at once young and 
modern and mature, possessing 
hat rare progressiveness finely tem- 
ered with experience. A glimpse ot 
he executive offices revealed a sim- 
y of taste in furnishings which 
xactly suited the Colonial effect of 
fireplaces and white trimmings. 


Research and Development 
fhe trip through the engineering 
nd manufacturing departments was 
ne of absorbing interest. It seemed 
propriate that the guide should first 
ike the writer to the research and 
velopment department located on 

fourth floor of the four-story aux- 

ary factory building. Here, in a 
office and drawing 
the engineers who conceive 
new machinery. The 

this floor is given over to a 
ind laboratory, where the writer 
several ingenious new machines 
machine parts under develop- 
included both drying 
‘hines and textile manufacturing 


iss enclosed 


€ lop 


I hese 





umns could be written about 
me department of Proctor & 
Inc., esnectally about the 
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drying test laboratory and its facili 
ties for investigating the drying oi 
al! kinds of industrial materials. 


‘However, we must pass on through 


the other-departments; - 

The entire third floor of this four 
story building is given over to th: 
fabrication of ‘‘ Proctor” automati 
boarding, drying and stripping ma- 
chines for hosiery; the second floor 
to an office, a recreation room and in 
cidental stores room; the first floor 
tc one of the woodworking shops 
and the basement to a pipe shop. 


Main Factory Building 


ihe next building visited was the 
main shop, a one-story reinforced 
concrete building of the most mod- 
ern saw-tooth construction, 575 feet 
by 240 feet. On entering this build- 
ing one is impressed at once by it 
vastness and the perfection of its 
lighting. Daylight floods through 
thousands of window panes in the 
twenty-three great sawteeth forming 
the roof and the steel sash of the side 
walls. Swirring belts drive long lines 
of lathes, planers, presses and mill- 
ing machines. On giant lathes and 
grinders the cylinders for ‘ Smith- 
Furbush ” carding machines were be 
ing turned and ground to precise di 





Ifuge Shear for Cutting Sheets of Metal 


for Proctor Dryer Housings 
mensions. Nearby, the big sheets o 
inetal that go to make the housing oi 

Proctor” dryers were being cut b: 
a huge shear. 

In other parts of the building, dry 
ing machines, carding machines and 
garnetting machines were being as- 
sembled. At one place a steel drve: 



































































































Interior View, Main Shop. Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 





more than a hundred feet long, fit 
teen feet wide and twelve feet high 


In another lo- 
a long line of cards and felt- 


was being assembled. 

cation 

ing machines were being set up. 
Planning and Control 

In the center of this busy scene is 


465 


and the material is 
moved to tle machine by the time the 
the work. 


is decided upon 


operator is ready to start 


Che flow of production throughout 
the plant-is toward the railroad sid- 
ing mentioned. Here. inside 


9 he fe re 
freight cars are held in 


the plant, 





Smith & 


lurning 


Precise 
| the planning departinent head 
quarters, from which is 
every detail of production. A s) 
tem of pneumatic carrier-tubes con 


controlled 


SVS 


nects this room with the engineering 
department and the production man 
through these 
ceived the orders. 


iver; tubes are re 
An ingenious an 
nunciator system gives instantaneous 
‘ommunication the 
om and every machine in the shop. 
sy this system a great deal of tim 
s saved. For instance, at each ma 
-hine there is a push-button; wher 


has a 


between planning 


piece of work 
early finished, he pushes that butto1 
ind a light flashes on the annunciator 
board in the planning room. Immedi 


itelv the that 


the operator 


next job for machine 


Hosiery Mill and Throwing 


Real Silk Mills Humidify Throwing and Knitting 
-New Boiler Plant 


Svstem 


Furbush Card Cylinders Preparatory to 
Dimensions 


Grinding to 


eadiness and no time is lost in ship 


ing. 

\s is to be expected in a modern 
plant of this sort, every provision is 
made for agreeable working condi- 
tions. Several comfort rooms are 


located at convenient points through- 
out the plant. A large room at one 
end is equipped with clothes lockers, 
wash basins and showers; adjoining 
this is a cafeteria lunch room. 
visit this plant to 
that its products 
are efficiently and economically pro- 
duced, as well as to obtain an insight 
into the reasons why the business of 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., 
inded to the vast proportions it has 


One has only to 
convinced 


be come 
has ex 


reached from a humble start. 


Plant 


Conveyor 


r 


Dy In Poteat 
I N May. 1922, construction was for. In order more easily to control 
started on an additional plant for quality a throwing department was 
the Real Silk Hosiery Mills, which organized and occupies the fourth 
h 1S more than doubled production floor of the new building. Here the 
The business which necessitates this raw silk, delivered to the department 


expansion has been built up on unique 
production and merchandising plans. 


Production 1s concentrated on on 


tvle of hosiery and merchandising 


direct to the consumer through distric 
agents. 
The production plat lends itself 


most readily to 
through 


quantity productior 
standardization, and this is 


what the new plant has been designed 


by Lamson soaked, 
ound, twisted and coned preparatory 
the knitting operation. 


conveyors, 1S 


Conveyor Installation 
Delivery of silk and cotton cones té 
the knitting department on the third 
floor is also a conveyor operation and 
receipt is established on a small mez- 

inine from which supplies are dis- 
itched to anv group of knitting ma- 
hines by conveyor. 


vith 


The second oor 1s occupied 
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On the sunny side of a big “ daylighted ” factory, on a bright day, is ordinarily a 
blinding place to work. Whether the men place temporary sun shades to relieve Th. 
the eyestrain, or put on dark glasses, shop production slackens—the work drags— ant 


. ° hoor, 

there is economic waste. on ti 
trimn 

ee . . ‘The scientific wav to correct this trouble is to with 

pe Mississippi ire forestall it by specifying ‘“* FACTROLITE light 
“Sy, Ny Glass Company for glass in sidewalls, monitors and skylights. ete 


2 & 
&. 7 hy ye 220 Fifth Avenue FACTROLITE diffuses the sun’s rays so that you can 
220 age * ~ Mwy. Vouk eos: ba right in the eye behind a “ FACTRO 
" dys Cae ys © a Chicago, IIl. 
» ay. ye ‘I, i St. Louis, Mo. Then, too, FACTROLITE checks reflection from the 
; ve, En N outer side of the panes. It gathers in rays from a wider 
tp Cr. “eg ey angle of incidence than ordinary glass and refracts them 
~ into a diffused, shadowless daylight indoors. 
? * 
Shy “ FAC PROLI rE” is the result of years ot research 
Po x work. It is offered to the engineering public as the latest 
Qe, % ey development for daylighting factories and offices. Made 
N in both plain and wire glass. A free sample sent to engi 
ne ty @ neers. Mark and mail the coupon. 
°° es _ 
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looping, inspecting and mending, and 
the material, received from the knit- 
e floor by conveyor, which deposits 
the stock at a central distributing 
nt, is here again dispatched to 
rious Operations and returned to 
the central stock bins. 
(he first floor has the general and 
private offices, first aid, employment, 
a central coat room for all employes, 





New 


Boiler 


Hosiery 


of Real 
Mills 


House Silk 
a laboratory 
o z 
laboratory, 
where 


for testing 
and the raw 
batches are made up for de- 
livery to the dye house in the old 
building. The dyeing, finishing and 
shipping operations are carried out 
in the old building, which also pro- 
vides a cafeteria and recreation room 
and a print shop where all the labels 
and forms are printed. Power is sup- 
plied by motor drive throughout. 


and a dye 
stock room 


Mill Construction 

The new building, 190 by 100 feet, 
four stories, 15 feet 6 inches floor to 
floor, is of mill construction, faced 
on two sides with tace brick and 
trimmed with limestone. Steel sash 
with Factrolite provides superior 
light on all floors and the white in- 
terior still further aids in light utili- 
sation. Maple floors are provided. 


ER. eS 
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The roof is of five ply, tar and 
gravel construction and to prevent 
condensation on the underside of 
planking, I inch of cork has been 
laid, being mopped and tied into the 
roof with hot asphalt. Sprinklers 
throughout are served by a 30,000- 
gallon steel tank mounted on the 
northwest corner of the building. 
Heating is by direct radiation under 
the windows served by a vacuum 
heating system. 

Sprinkler system was installed by 
the Indiana Automatic Sprinkler Co. 
Steel racks for storage were supplied 
by the Lyon Metallic Mig. Co. and 
hardware was_ supplied by th: 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 

Humidification for Knitting 

Humidification is carried in both 
the silk throwing and knitting floors 
by Bahnson heads, this being one of 
the first knitting rooms to be thus 
equipped. Special provision has been 
made in the construction to conduct 
the condensation, which collects on 
the sash, outside of the building. 


Lighting of the manufacturing 
operations is all by Cooper Hewitt 


lamps spaced specially for the various 
operations. Since this plant operates 
nineteen hours per day, proper light- 
ing iS paramount and after a test in 
the old plant it was decided to insta!l 
the mercury vapor lamps. 

A complete drinking water system 


has been installed served by an Au 
ditfren refrigerating machine which 


keeps the water between 45 and 50 
degree F. Cool water at any fountain 
is insured by pump circulation. 

In the toilets and soaking room and 
all places, except the ground floor, 
where water is likely to be splashed, 
asphalt mastic has been used to water- 
proof. This was laid on paper on the 
3-inch floor plank and brought to a 
smooth finish slightly above the fin- 
ished maple floor, giving a curb for 
drainage purposes. 

Other features include plastering 
and walnut finish in the main office, 
plastering being tinted a buff color, 
and the use of Trojan electric lighting 
units in the offices. The main en- 
trance was given special consideration 
and brass stair rail, red quarry tile 
floor with gray joints and color 
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Third Floor, Knitting Department, Showing Mezzanine Dispatching Station and 
Humidifiers 


scheme as in the general offices, was 
carried out here. A bridge at the sec- 
ond floor connects the new with the 
old building. 
The Boiler Plant 

The construction of the new build- 
ing and the greater demand for steam 
in the dye house necessitated a new 
boiler house to carry the load for- 
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follows: Diamond soot blow- 
ers, Worthington feed pumps, Hoppes 
open feed water heater; Whitlock hot 
water heater; Waynite water soft- 
ener, and American electric circulat- 
ing pumps. The circulating pumps 
are for boosting the pressure on the 
city supply and they are cross con- 
nected for emergency. 


are 


as 


Q 


Two 150 H.P. Water Tube Boilers with Stokers in New Boiler House 


merly carried by a pair of H. R. T. 
boilers in the old building. Accord- 
ingly a plant, destined to become part 
of a larger power plant later, was built 
and equipped just west of the new 
building. This plant is connected by 
tunnels with both the old and new 
buildings and steam, hot and cold, 
raw and soft water are distributed 
from the boiler plant in the tunnels. 
The plant itself is equipped with 
two J. F. Davis & Sons Co., 152-H. P. 
water tube boilers set with Io feet 
under the front header and served by 
Laclede Christy Clay 
chain grate stokers. 
self-supporting, 
150 feet high, 
cent. of rating, 
equipment. 
Various other items of equipment 


Products Co.'s 
The stack is a 
unlined steel stack 
designed for 200 per 


as is also the other 


A tunnel in the boiler house beneath 
the firing floor contains a Green En- 
gineering jet ash con- 
and vacuum pumps, one 
on the heating system in each build- 
ing. A cast iron hopper suspended 
from the roof trusses receives the 
ashes from the conveyor and shoots 
them outside to a waiting truck. 

The steam demand is fluctuating 
and thus 125 pounds pressure is kept 
in the boilers while 80 pounds is the 
highest pressure utilized at present. 
Ultimately the plant will be enlarged 
and generating equipment installed, at 
which time the higher pressure will 
be maintained at the throttle of the 
prime mover. The work from start 
to finish was handled by Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., engineers, of 
and Boston. 


COo.s 


steam 


veyor two 


Chicago 





Fourth Floor, Silk Throwing; Not Fully Equipped 
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(Above) 
U.S. Navy Fleet 
Supply Base 
Navy Department 
Architects 
(Center) 

Sears Roebuck Co. 
eo. C. Nimmons Co. 






ii wu i 
Mu uecusate” Architects 


(Below) 
rt , Noyes-Buick Bldg. = 
Cas - ni ah a 3G 


rfp, HE notable performance of Peelle Doors in the above buildings 
efor mance is typical of all Peelle installations. Peelle Freight Elevator Doors 
and endurance are efficient and enduring because proper designing and sturdy con- 
are known bo struction make them so. 

their users ~ The Peelle self-sealing, pass-type door meets the rigid requirements 


of the Underwriters’ Laboratories. Like other Peelle Doors, the 
pass-type door is counterbalanced, truckable and operates vertically, 
permitting full clearance for speedy loading and unloading. Peelle 
Pass-type Doors lessen building insurance rates and save the tax 


Partial List of which is levied on pass-type doors that are not Underwriter’s labeled. 


Peelle Door Users 


Ninth St. Terminal Warehcuse Let us help you on your next door problem. A copy of “Elevator Door Efficiency” 
Detroit News Storage will be sent gratis upon request. It describes Peelle Doors for every purpose. 
Hoboken Terminal Buildings 

Pathe Freres Phonograph Co. TH E PE ELLE CO M PAN Y + Brookl yn - New York 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
American Can Co. 


Adriance Machine Works . 
Jones Speedometer Co. ki ht 

B. & O. R. R. Locomotive Shops reig 

General Phonograph Co. 

Englander Spring Bed Co. Elevator 


The De Laval Steam Turbine Co 
Counterbalanced-Truckable 


BOSTON - CLEVELAND - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - AND 12 OTHER CITIES 


TO VPN 
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Combing Mill for Abbot Worsted Co. 


Brick Mill, 243 by 88 Feet, Erected for Wool Sorting, Picking, Carding and Preparing—Partial Reorganization of 
Machinery in Other Departments Gives Additional Space for Drawing, Twisting and Spinning 
—Humidifying System on Two Floors—Air Cleaning 


r HE ABBOT WORSTED 
COMPANY is located at 
Forge Village, Mass., which 
forms part of the town of 

\\Vestford. It is on the Stony Brook 

Branch of the Boston & Maine Rail- 

ad, which affords excellent rail- 
road facilities for both receiving the 
raw stock and shipment of the finish- 
ed products. 

rhe plant is engaged in the manu- 

cture of worsted carpet and cloth- 
ing yarns with a complete scouring 
ind combing equipment of modern 
design. It is well located with refer- 
nce to good water supply for both 
power and scouring purposes. 

The growth of the plant has been 
very steady over a number of years 
irom a comparatively small begin- 
ning to its present dimensions. Ad- 
litions of a substantial size have been 
made from time to time and the ma- 
chinery reorganized to meet the new 
onditions. All the new _ buildings 
erected have been of first class mill 
construction and have been planned 
and organized with a view to the fu- 
ture growth. 

Plant Equipment Reorganized 

In 1921 the plant again outgrew 
its facilities and plans were prepared 
ior a building, to be connected to one 
of the existing buildings, and to be 
known as the combing building. The 
plans contemplated a partial reorgan- 
ization of machinery which called for 
removing the wool sorting, picking, 
carding, preparing and combing from 
various parts of the old plant in or- 
der to provide additional space’ for 





drawing, twisting and spinning; the 
new building being designed to place 
the wool sorting and picking on the 
top or third floor, the carding on the 
second floor, and the preparing and 
combing on the first floor. 

This building, as erected, is 243 
feet long by 88 feet wide, three stor- 
ies high with a monitor roof. The 
construction consists of brick walls, 
steel floor beams, plank floors and 
root, and steel sash from the Detroit 
Steel Products Co. There are stair 
towers at opposite ends of the build- 
ing, also ample sanitary toilet facil- 
ities. The building is excellently 
lighted having an unusually large 
percentage of exterior wall surface 
in glass. Considering the growth in 
the past it was decided to make one 
end wall temporary, built of brick 
so that the material might be used 
again, or in case the occupancy were 
of a widely different character, it 
could then be used as a fire wall. 

Due to the fact that the wool sort 
ing was placed on the top floor, it 
was deemed advisable to have a mon 
itor in the center bay running prac 
tically the full length of the building, 
which affords excellent lighting and 
allows of additional sorting tables 
in the center of the building. 


Wool Blowing System 

A wool blowing and dust collecting 
system in connection with the 
pickers was installed. The wool 
blowing system of piping was ar- 
ranged to permit an auxiliary picker 
to discharge into any one line from 
the other pickers. This allows tor 


burr 





shut downs for repairs to the otner 
pickers without loss in production. 
Each picker is piped to a large steel 
plate dust exhauster and dust house. 
The floor of the dust house is built 
above the grade so that a team may 





Incoming Power Lines and Trans- 


formers 

drive under and permit of the re 

moval of dust through trap doors in 
the floor. 

Che freight elevator was placed so 

that it could be used for both the new 

and present building, to which the 


new building is connected. This ele 
vator is direct connected, electric 
driven. 


Owing to the fact that the present 
power equipment was not of large 
enough capacity, it was necessary to 
purchase additional power from the 


Lowell Electric Light Co. This was 


New Combing Mill of Abbot Worsted Company at Forge Village, Mass. 


accomplished by installing a trans- 
former sub-station in the yard. Power 
is supplied from the transformer to a 
switch house and then distributed by 
separate feeders to the mill. All 
power and lighting wiring is open on 
the ceiling, with conduit wiring for 
all taps to the iaotors and for all 
risers 

Che motors are hung from the ceil- 
ing and arranged to drive the ma- 
chinery in groups. Power is trans- 
formed from 575 volts to single 
phase, 3 wire, 115-230 volts, for light- 
ing the mill. All lights are con- 
trolled in groups by switches in cab- 
inets located on the wall. Lighting 
for the most part is general with 
some individual, using modern steel 
reflectors. 

Heating and Humidifying 

Che heating is a vacuum system 
of steam heating with overhead coils 
supplied with high and low pressure 
steam. The combs are supplied with 
both high and low pressure steam 
run in trenches under the floor. The 
returns from heating system and 
combs are pumped back to a closed 
tank to be used for the wool scour- 
ing process. 

The fire protection consists of a 
wet system of automatic sprinklers 
with the necessary outside under- 
ground protection. The two lower 
floors are supplied with a humidify- 
ing system of the turbo type with a 
complete air cleaning system. The 
air compressor is motor driven and 
of ample size to permit of additional 
stations. Charles T. Main, engineer, 
Boston, is in charge of this work. 
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Big Business 
Is Built On 


Kreolite Floors 
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Big Business is Built 
on Kreolite Floors 


As the soil is the producing part of the farm, so the 
floor is the producing surface of every factory. The 
textile industry with its varied requirements has a num- 
ber of floor problems to solve. Why not let Kreolite 
factory engineers discuss your problems with you? Our 
engineering department is at your service at your con- 
venience without any obligation on your part. Kreolite 
floors can be laid without interfering with production. 
Worn floors can be made water-tight and wear-tight 
with Kreolite blocks. 

REDWOOD 


Kreolite Redwood Floors are particularly adaptable 
to the textile industries because of their smoothness and 
cleanliness. All lint, thread and materials can be re- 
moved from the floor without being damaged. 

Kreolite Redwood Floors are manufactured from high 
grade, select, properly conditioned California Redwood. 
This wonder wood, coupled with the trade name 
“KREOLITE,” guarantees satisfactory floors where 
everlasting service and pleasing appearance are im- 
portant. Write for specifications and literature. 


The Jennison-Wright Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Branches in All Large Cities 
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New Plant for Goodall Worsted Company 


Manufacturers of Palm Beach Cloth Build a Large Combing and Spinning Mill—Unusual Arrangement, Giving 
Two Main Units Above the First Floor, Provides Maximum Daylight and an Effective Layout for Eco- 
nomical Handling of Materials—Sawtooth Skylight on Combing 


HE new plant which the Good- 
all Worsted Company is erect- 
ing at Sanford, Maine, is rap- 


idly approaching completion, 
and will form a large addition to 
these mills. The Goodall Worsted 


Company developed and is the sole 
manufacturer of the widely known 
Palm Beach cloth. <A part of the 
space provided by the new building 
replaces some older buildings which 
have been removed, and the balance 
of the space will represent additional 
manufacturing capacity. 
The location of the new building is 
at the main plant of the company in 
niord, at which point are located 
ea offices, the combing and spin- 
ning departments and the finishing de- 
partments. The weaving operations 


of the company are carried on in a 
number of scattered plants in the 
vicinity of Sanford, which receive 


their yarn from the main plant and 
send cloth back there for finishing. 
The new building will take care of 
storage, sorting, blending, scour- 
ing, carding, combing, drawing and 
roving, and a large amount of the 
although of the yarn 
will continue to be made in some of 
the other buildings at the plant. 

The arrangement of the new build- 
ing is somewhat unusual and very in- 
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spinn ing some 





* Lockwood, 
Boston, Mass. 


Greene & Co., Engineers, 
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genious and effective. The general 
scheme is shown by the cross section 
printed herewith. It will be seen by 
reference to this illustration that the 
building really consists of two main 


! 





units above the Grst io one being 
used for sorting, blending and stor- 
age, and the other for gilling, draw- 
ing and spinning. 

A common basement and first story 
serves and connects these two separ- 
ate units in the best manner. On the 
first floor the scouring is located in a 
one-story wing running the full length 
of the plant and feeding directly into 
the carding department, which is on 


the first floor immediately below the 
storage space. From the carding de- 
partment the work feeds into the 


combing department, which is located 





> 


3. Lincoln* 


in the central space between the two 

5-story wings. 

Combing Room Without Columns 
The combing room proper will be 

approximately 60 feet wide by 240 


GOODALL WORSTED COMPANY 


Cross Section Showing Unusual Arrangement 


without columns, 
roof trusses across 
and the whole roof being 
covered with sawtooth skylights 
ing north, 
ing 


feet 
being carried by 


long, entirely 
this space, 
fac- 
this giving the entire comb- 
room the best daylight — 
and equal to that supplied in the 
weave rooms. 


best 


From the combing department work 
into the gilling department, 
also on the first floor level, and im- 
mediately below the drawing, roving 
and spinning departments, which are 
located on the floors above. The en- 
basement under both units is 


passes 


tire 


Room 
utilized for the storage of noils, tops, 
roving and filling yarns. 

The total width of the new build- 


ing in the basement and first story is 
approximately 294 feet, and the length 
of the, building approximately 240 
feet. The storage and sorting wing 
is 63 feet wide, and the spinning mill 
wing is 78 feet wide. 

The entire building is of skeleton 
steel construction, interior columns 
being fireproofed with concrete. Ex- 
terior wall columns are completely en- 
cased with concrete, which is also 
used for window lintels. This com- 
bination with brick panels makes a 
most effective exterior treatment. 
Steel sash is from the Detroit Steel 
Products Co. 


Adds 300,000 Square Feet 

The entire first floor is reinforced 
construction with wood 
surface, providing a most 
substantial support for wool scouring, 
cards and combs. All above 
the first are of heavy laminated con- 
struction, covered with an intermedi- 
ate floor and maple wearing surface. 
lhe whole structure will add approx- 
imately square feet of floor 
space to the plant. 

Che new building is connected with 
the power plant by a tunnel which will 
carry all piping and wiring to the 
new building. The spinning mill wing 
is connected by a bridge at one of the 


concrete 
wearing 


floors 


300,000 
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New Combing and Spinning Mill of Goodall Worsted Co., Sanford 


, Maine 
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What is the BEST 


Flooring for 


Textile Mills? 


WOOD 


While beautiful in appearance 
when first laid, wood soon wears 
out and must be replaced. In 
addition, it is inflammable, un- 
sanitary and NOT cheap. 


CONCRETE 


The cheapest of all flooring, 
concrete is unsatisfactory be- 
cause of its non-resiliency. It 
is very tiring to workers and 
furthermore is subject to 








‘ dusting.” 
ASBESTONE 
This composition flooring is 


hygienic, fireproof, resilient and 
easy to the tread, this latter 
quality adding materially to the 
efficiency of workers. It costs 
only slightly more than wood 
and is much more durable. ASBESTONE can be in- 
stalled over either old or new wood or concrete under- 
floors by cement finishers, or if desired, we are prepared 
to submit prices for completed installations made by our 
expert mechanics. 





Full particulars, prices, etc., supplied free of all charge 


FRANKLYN R. MULLER & Co. 


MADISON AVE., WAUKEGAN ILL. 


ASBESTONE 


~The kdeal Flooring for Textile Mills 
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cAheavy service Flooring 
of lasting Scola 








In the above illustration, 22,000 sq. ft. of Bloxonend 
flooring is being laid over a plank subfloor in the plant of the 
Silk Finishing Co., of America, New York. Notice the 
smoothness—the brightness—the compactness of the fin- 
ished floor! 

And a Bloxonend floor stays smooth always under the 
most grilling service. It does not splinter; it does not be- 
come slippery. The selected Southern pine blocks on end 
which form its surface, come to 
the job dovetailed onto base 
boards 8 ft. long. Only the 
end grain is exposed to wear. 
When laid, these built-up strips 
are connected with splines and 
nails. No individual blocks to 
work up from their base under 
changing conditions. 

Bloxonend is also rapidly in- 
stalled over new or old concrete 
floors. Embedded sleepers, 
wood subfloor or nailing strips 
are not necessary. And once 
laid, Bloxonend ends your floor 
troubles for all times. 





Bloxonend 
2-9/16 in. 
lengths averaging 71/2 ft. 


sections 
thick, 3%. 


measure 
in face, 


Write nearest office today for a copy of Booklet 
“RR.” It contains detailed information regarding this 
bright, clean, end grain flooring. 








Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 


Kansas City: R. A. Long Building 
Chicago: 332 South Michigan Ave. 
New York: 501 Fifth Ave. 
Cleveland: 1900 Euclid Ave. Boston: 312 Broad Exchange 


BLOXONEND 


Lays Smooth-Stays Smooth 
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upper floor levels with the spinning 
room portion of the balance of the 
plat The basement storage space 
is also connected by a tunnel with 
asement of present manufacturing 
buildings so that the whole structure 
ties in most effectively with the pres- 


nt plants. 

ere are generous railroad and 
facilities, with shipping and 
ving platform extending the en- 
ength of one end, or 240 feet. 


ng 


ure 
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All machinery in the new plant will 
be motor driven, using individual mo- 
tors on spinning frames; most of the 
other machinery 
groups. 


being driven in 
contractor for the 
building is the Wm. M. Bailey Co. of 
Boston. The plant was designed and 
construction is being supervised by 
Greene & Co., 


The general 


Lockwood, engineers, 


Boston. 


Brandon Mills Duck Plant 





Equipped to Manufacture Goods from 12 Inches to 192 Inches 
in Width 


HE main building of the new duck 
T plant built by the Brandon Mills 
at Greenville, S. C., consists of a re- 

inforced concrete structure 271 feet 
long by 132 feet wide. The first floor 
is laid on tar concrete and the second 


In the power transmission system 
electric drive is used throughout with 
small group driving motors and indi 
vidual motors. The latter are used on 
pickers, twisters and of the 
looms. frame 


some 
four 


Universal-type 





Brandon Mills Duck Plant, Greenville, S. € 


floor on a g-inch concrete slab. Story 
haght of the first floor is 15 feet 1% 
inches, and the top floor 15 feet 6 
im¢hes to the lowest point of the roof 
umbers. The bays are 21 feet 4 
inches and there are two divisions 27 
leet 6 inches wide and three divisions 
25 feet 8 inches wide. The first-floor 
flat slab construction, 
22-inch diameter mush- 
room columns. Cast iron columns 7 
nches in diameter are used to sup- 


eiling is of 


resting on 


aot 


Th 
3 7 





r 


rt the roof. 


} 
end 


The stair tower at the 
the mill gives access to the 


stcond floor. A wire shaft is con- 
‘ained in a section of the toilet tower 
and in it all circuits are run from 
hoor floor. 

The 


eastern end of the building is 
‘ranged so that it can be readily ex- 





'ende’ the space between columns 
Now being filled with a curtain wall 
and s 


MET 





motors are used for driving the spin- 
ing frames. Moderate size motors 
are “used for driving cards, roving and 
some of the looms through compara- 
tively small sections of shaft. In these 
drives a motor used for driving 
each line of shaft through a silent 
chain drive. 


Loom 208 Inches Wide 


The machinery equipment includes 
5,712 ring spindles for spinning, 1,324 


is 


A oo 
Ne 
ei 


NN 


mms 


a a 


a 
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Card Room in Brandon Mills Duck Plant, Motor Driving Each Line of Shaft 
Through Silent Chain Drive 


twister spindles and 46 looms, varying 
in size from 32 to 208 inches. The 
necessary pickers, cards, roving and 
other preparatory machinery are also 
installed in this plant. 

The smaller looms are driven by 
shafting and belting, a motor being 
provided for each line of shafting. 
The three largest looms, notably the 
208-inch wide loom, are driven by in- 
dividual motors. 


The mill is equipped for the manu 
facture of duck ranging from No. 12 
to 12/0 in widths of 12 to 192 inches, 
and weights of 7 ounces to 30 ounces 
per standard yard of 
he product is 


width 
paper 


22-inch 


used mil! 


as 





Duck Loom, 208 Inches Wide, Showing Individual Motor Drive; 
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Fiske-Carter 
struction Company the general 
the building. Walker 
Electric and Plumbing Company of 
\tlanta were the contractors for the 
electrical installation, and Bahnson 


Lowell Shops on- 
were 


contractors for 


Brandon Mills 


Duck Plant 
felts, sail duck, hose and belt duck, Company furnished the air condition 
canvas duck and conveyor belting ing system. The electrical apparatus 
duck, The yarns range in sizes from was furnished by the General Elec- 
7s to 13s, twisted from 3 to 16 ply, tric Company. 


depending on the kind of duck that is 
to be woven. 

Looms were furnished by Crompton 
& Knowles; the cards, 
and spinning frames 


twister frames 
by the Saco- 


James Lees & 


J. E. oe : Company, engineers, 
Greenville, , furnished plans arid 
alee for the entire plant and 
also supervised construction of the 
building 


Sons Company 


New Features in Mill Construction Employed to Give Daylight 
Building 


NE of the prime requisites for 

the production of first quality 
work under economical conditions is 
that the rooms in which the work 
performed shall be provided with am 


ple daylight. This result is insured 


by the new features in industrial 
building construction which have 
been evolved by The Ballinger Com 
pany, architects and engineers, of 


Philadelphia and New York, and em 
bodied in the new worsted mill 
James Lees & Sons Company 
Bridgeport, Pa. 

The new building which is an addi- 
tion to the present plant is five stories 


for 
at 


121 feet wide 
253 feet long, with a total floor 
area of about 180,000 square feet, and 
will be used for the manufacture of 
worsted yarns. It is of reinforced 
concrete flat slab construction, the top 
wearing surface of the floor being of 
maple.- The exterior walls are 
brick with terra cotta ornament. 


Unbroken Line of Light 


The unique feature in the construc- 
tion consists of the omission of ex- 
terior wall columns, permitting if de- 
sired an unbroken line of light around 
the entire building except where 


id basement in height, 
and 


of 





Perspective View of Daylight Building Showing Unbroken Window Area 
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ARTHUR C. HARVEY CO. 


60 EVERETT STREET, ALLSTON 34 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Warehouse Entrance, Harvey Steel Road 
About five acres under one roof 
Tel. Brighton 3800 


Private Branch Exchange 10 Trunk Lines connecting all departments 





LARGEST MERCHANDISE STOCK IN THE EAST 
QUICK SERVICE 


STEEL «== TRON 
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broken by 
tures. 

By reference to the accompanying 
illustrations it will be noticed that 


stairways or other fea- 


apart from the center and corner 
pylons, which have been added to the 
facades to give an architectural effect, 
there is a total absence of pilasters, 
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Plan View of Building for James Lees & Sons Co., Showing Unobstructed 
Wall Space 
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slabs project beyond the columns to 
the wall line, the structural walls un- 
der the windows being built directly 
upon the projecting floor slab. This 
ingenious method gives not only a 
maximum of daylight, but by the 
elimination of the wall columns the 
concrete work is simplified and to- 





a ae Te 
Se ei ks 
3 | 





thus permitting ‘the steel windows to 
be made continuous. This results in 
permitting an unusual amount of light 
to flood the interior of the building, 
adapting it to the purposes of manu- 
facturing which in this case required 
a building 120 feet wide without an 
excessive story height to obtain the 
proper daylight illumination. Rolled 
sash of Truscon manufacture, 
glazed with factory ribbed glass hav- 
ing diffusing qualities without glare, 
are used. 


steel 


Cantilever Principle 
[his unbroken extent of window 
space is possible by making use of the 
well known engineering principle of 
the cantilever. The first row of in- 
terior columns is placed five feet back 
from the wall and the concrete floor 


gether with the economy obtained by 
making use of the cantilever princi 
ple, results in a considerable saving 
in cost in the construction the 
building. 

Another advantage claimed to re- 
sult from the omission of the wall 
columns with their projections on th¢ 
inside of the building, is that the in- 
stallation of work benches and other 
equipment as well as the radiation for 
the heating system is greatly facili- 
tated. The new building is now prac 
tically ready for occupancy. 


of 


The artificial lighting system in 
stalled has been designed so that pro- 
duction may continue uninterruptedly 
when natural light is insufficient, the 
system of illumination being <-ranged 


to give uniform light intensity 


throughout. The lighting fixtures are 
designed to suit several sizes of 


lamps, permitting change in intensity 
if desired owing to change in operat- 
ing conditions. A separate lighting 
system is provided to enable the 
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James Lees & Sons Company oper- 
ate plants in Bridgeport and Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. The concern 
started business in 1860 and was in- 
corporated in 1895. They have been 
occupying approximately 


27 


375,000 





TK 











J 


Sectional View of Daylight Building Showing 





watchman to make _ his’ rounds 
throughout the building without un- 
necessary illumination. 
Machinery Installation 

As many other are in 
progress or contemplated in the plant, 
the new building will temporarily be 
utilized for various other 
than manufacturing, after which it 
will be available 
manufacturing 


alterations 


purposes 


for the increase of 

facilities. The ma- 
chinery to be installed will be ma- 
chinery which James & Sons 
Company already have in operation, 
supplemented by new machinery. A 
part of the equipment will be operated 
in group drives and the remainder 
will be driven by individual motors. 


Lees 


Cantilever Floor Slab | 
square feet of floor space and the new 
building will add about 180,000 square 
feet, or approximately 
increase. 


50 per cent. 

They are manufacturers of woolen 
and worsted yarns including the well- 
known Minerva knitting yarns, the 
sale of which has had a wonderful 
growth in the last few years. Inci- 
dentally the sale of the mills’ other 
products has also largely increased in 
the same period. The reason for the 
erection of the new building at the 
present time is to relieve the conges- 
tion around the plant and give more 
satisfactory working conditions, also 
to modernize the manufacturing fa- 
cilities. 


Extensions at Bates Manutacturing Company 


Main Mills Widened 36 Feet by Building a New Front and Removing the Old Wall—Increased Window Area 


Rearrangement of Departments to Increase Manufacturing Efliciency—Engineering Features in 


HE original mills of the Bates 
Manufacturing Company, 
Lewiston, Me., were built in 
1852, according to the most 
ipproved plans of Amos D. Lock- 
wood, the founder of Lockwood, 
e & Co., and consisted of Mills 
Nos. 1 and 2, each with a picker wing 
ind storehouse in the rear, which re- 
cotton bales from their own 
and shipped their finished 

t from the same track. 


ree! 


“P11 
lV 
; 
tay 


These mills had four stories with 
narr attic close under the roof, the 
floor being supported by the 


iss rods, similar to many old 
American mills. There was also a 
one-story wheel house attached to 


ill 


. The wheel house had been 
ilt up and the attic made a full 


story previous to the first survey of 
the Bates yard made by present mem- 


“i. Greene & Co., Engineers, Bos- 





Connection with the Work—Electrification of Plant 


By William P. Snow* 


bers of Lockwood, Greene & Co. in 
1896. 
The No. 2 wheel house still con- 


tains two Boyden water wheels that 


Fig. 


were set when the mill was_ built. 
They have been partially refitted and 
still being operated at an effi- 


75 per cent. 


are 


ciency of about 75 


There 





1.—New Front with Concrete Face; Note Difference in Window Area of 


This Front and Old Wall Shown at Fig. 2 





were originally three water 
brick 
bined in a 
into 


wheels 
circular casings com 
with outlet 
a common raceway, making a 
compact unit. The No. 1 wheel unit 
was remodeled many years ago. 
Mills Widened 36 Feet 

In 1915 the 100-foot space between 
the main mills was filled, making a 
continuous mill building 770 feet 

In 1920 the Bates mill contained 

275 cards, which were operated in 
thirteen different Other 
processes were distributed. 
This caused the to 
studies of the possibilities of im 
provement by reorganizing the mills. 
resulting in the decision to widen the 
main mills 36 feet by building a new 
front and removing the old wall. The 
design of building changes 
placed under the supervision 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 

This extension increased the avail- 


having 


group, side 


long. 


rooms. 
widely 


owners mak: 


was 


of 
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Excelsior Knitting Mills 
Union, S. 


HEMISPHERICAL-BOTTOM 
TANK 


Charlotte Bonded Warehouse 
Charlotte, N. C 


ELLIPTICAL-BOTTOM 
TANK 
This type of tank was invented by 


George T. Horton, President of 
Chicago Bridge and Iron Works 


This type of tank was invented by 
Horace E. Horton, founder of 
Chicago Bridge and Iron Works 


Are You Providing 
Plenty of Water 
for Your Plant? 


One essential in connection with your plant is an ample supply 
of water. 

Do you require water for operation? for boiler feed-water? 
for drinking and sanitary supply? for cleaning? 


Probably. And in addition you need water for fire protection. 


In selecting your water supply it is important that you choose 
the system which will best serve your needs. 

The Gravity System makes water plentiful and sure. Ample 
storage capacity is available to not only take care of your 
operating needs today but to take care of the demands of the 
future without continually providing new equipment. 


With reserve storage available in a Horton Elevated Steel 
Tank you have no fear of a water shortage due to the break- 
down of your pumping plant. The fact that you have this water 
always ready makes serious fire loss less probable. Hydrants well 
located and movable or fixed hose reels make the water stored 
in your Horton Tank instantly available when fire comes. 


The Force of Gravity Never Fails 
Therefore, Horton Tanks Never Fail to Protect 


Because the water they store flows by the natural force of 
gravity without the operation of any machinery, Horton Tanks 
furnish positive fire protection. Whether you use a sprinkler 
system or depend on fire hydrants, you may be sure that the 
water. stored in Horton Tanks is ready for instant fire use. 


Plans, specifications and estimates fur- 
nished gladly without obligating you 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 


3125 Hudson Terminal 1075 Forsyth Bldg. 
New York Atlanta 


HORTON TANKS 
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Used In The 
Textile 
Industry 


Lift It With Air 


URTIS one man All Steel Air 

Hoists and Curtis Roller Bearing 
Trolleys are effecting important econo- 
mies in leading textile mills throughout 
the country. 


Why not install a Curtis Air Hoist and 
operate it with the air you now have 
available? ‘The wide variety of uses to 
which Curtis equipment can be most 
economically applied is worthy of your 
immediate investigation. 


CURTIS PNEUMATIC MACHINERY CO. 
1630 Kienlen Ave. 


Branch Offices 
531-M Hudson Terminal, New York 


Nee 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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able floor space in the old mills by 
115,000 square feet, or about 50 per 
cent, giving an opportunity to begin 
recrganizing by having a location to 
place machinery where it could be- 
come a part of a carefully studied 
scheme for a layout that would ma- 
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Fig. 1 shows the new front with 
concrete face and wood sash and the 
windows a little more than double the 
size of the old ones. It shows also 
one of the new stair towers with 
elevator well and toilets. The flag- 
staff formerly on the roof of the old 


Fig. 2—Old Front of Mill No. 1 Which Was Removed and Mill Widened 36 
Feet; Note Bell Which Has Served for 70 Years 


terially reduce the operating ex- 
penses for many years to come. 


The original mills were operated 
by a good mechanical transmission 
system, some of which is still in use. 
But as the expansions have developed 
during the last twenty years motors 
have been added as required, so that 
at present electrically-driven machin- 
ery comprises perhaps 80 per cent. 
of the entire equipment. As the re- 
organization is carried out the me- 
chanical transmission will be super- 
seded by electrical, so that in a few 
more years the old heavy shafts and 
big belts will be retired. 


Rearrangement of Machinery 


The reorganizing of No. 2 mill has 
been nearly completed and in No. 1 
mill it is in progress. A part of the 
frst story and all of the second con- 
tains weaving; the third, spinning; 
the fourth, roving, and the fifth, card- 
ing. The top story of No. 2 mill 
holds 144 cards with drawing and 
slubbers. These cards are supported 
na strong, rigid floor. They oper- 
ate welt and being all in one room 
ire under the direct supervision of 
the overseers, giving an increase in 
production of about Io per cent. over 
the output when scattered through 
many different rooms. That is, the 
144 cards produce as many pounds 
of sliver under present conditions as 
156 cards would have delivered in the 
former locations, and at the same 
time the product is of a quality much 
Superior to the older work. 

Of the accompanying views Fig. 2 
shows the old front of mill No. 1 
looking south. The old stair tower 
will be noticed which was carried 
above the main roof with a canopied 
deck where hung the bell that has 
Tegulated the operatives for seventy 
years. This tower was removed for 
the new front. 


No. 2 tower was reset on the new 
roof. 

Fig. 3 of the interior of the second 
bent from the new front shows a mill 
well lighted according to modern 
methods. The light from the new 
windows also shows bright on the 
east side of the third and fourth col- 
umns, the latter being 73 feet from 
the new windows. This also shows 
the looms that were kept in operation 


Fig. 4.—Office 
Mill with Tower in Which the Old Bell New Hangs 


while the old wall was removed from 
the location where the second row of 
columns now stands. 

Che building equipment was made 
modern in conformity with the high 
class of construction employed. The 
electric wiring was all new. 


Sprink 
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Special engineering features were 
the design of wall columns giving 
windows of 70 square feet area in 
mill bays 8 feet wide; the support 
of four floors of machinery in opera- 
tion while the old wall was removed 
and the columns 


new set, and the 





Fig. 3.—Well Lighted Interior; Looms Shown Were Kept in Operation While 
the Old Wall Was Removed from Location of Second Row of Columns 


lers were installed, with controlling 
valves on front for the new portion, 
while the old section controls were 
retained in the rear court as pre- 
viously. New heating was installed 
for the entire building and a modern 
system of humidifying in all neces- 
sary places. Entirely new artificial 
lighting was installed, using the direct 
system with procelain enamelled steel 
shades. 





of Bates Mfg. Co. in Foreground; at Rear, Central Section of 


foundations for wall and columns 
over the water-wheel feeders 

The feeders for the three water 
wheels in No. 2 mill were crossed by 
the foundations for the new front and 
for one row of columns. These feed- 
ers were 7 feet in diameter and 8% 
feet on centers. A special footing 
was put beneath them, with piers be- 
tween and at sides and a concrete 
beam over the top, properly distribut- 
ing the load to be applied by the new 
wall and columns. 

One other engineering feature was 
carrying the new front wall and a 
row of columns across the filter. The 
old filter house was taken down and 
a concrete slab covered the portion 
outside the new building and grassed 
over. The front rested on a 
new concrete beam placed upon the 
division walls between the five filter 
compartments, leaving the clear water 
basin undisturbed beneath the filters. 

The Androscoggin River, which 
furnishes power, separates the twin 
cities of Lewiston and Auburn which 
have a combined population of about 
50,000. The principal business is lo- 
cated on Lisbon Street which is 
parallel to the new front of the Bates 
mill, with but one intervening street 
which borders the power canal. 

Fig. 4 shows the bridge over the 
canal in front of the Bates office, and 
behind the office the central 
of the mill with tower containing 
stairs, elevator and toilets, while the 
upper stories carry the new clock, 
above which is the deck with three 
arched openings on each side where 
the old bell hangs and still peals forth 
its warning to the operatives that the 
power is ready for use. 

The office is directly opposite Pine 
Street, extending back to the residen- 
tial section of the city, and as seen 
from Pine Street the clock is one of 
the most attractive objects in the city. 


new 


section 
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Quality 
Insurance 


Defects in material, weave or color are 
quickly detected when tables topped with 
Vitrolite are used for inspecting and 


sorting. 





The pure white, smooth surface of 
Vitrolite is ideal for this purpose. It 
protects textiles against damage and 
brings out any defects in manufacture. 








Most of America’s greatest textile mills 
use Vitrolite sorting tables. Do you? 





The Vitrolite Company 


Chamber of Commerce Building 


CHICAGO 






Write for name of our repre- 


TR sentative in vour territory ‘s 


A POSITIVE DRIVE GIVING CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION OVER A LONG PERIOD -s 
OF YEARS built 








Chains and 
Sprockets bearing 
the name 


BALDWIN 


have proven their 
superiority under 
severe tests cov- 
ering the entire 


Mechanical Field. 
BALDWIN Engi- 


neers are ready to 
help you solve 
your Transmis- 
sion Problems. 


e 

| Genuine i ts te Li Our Catalog and 

| BRALDWIN ss Fa | s| Special Bulletins 
CHAINS : . will be gladly sent 

| SPROCKETS @ 


on t 5 N , cone 5 a 4 7 
; r ee 5 
| ‘ a i a Ws 


~ YES—Baldwin Chains and Sprockets are turning the wheels in the Textile Field os well as in everes of other industries 


| BALDWIN CHAIN & MFG. COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. U.S. A 


H. V. Greenwood, General Western Representative, Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





on request. 
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Bigelow-Hartford Plant Expansion. 


Four-Story Yarn Scouring and Storage Building Designed for Addition of Further Stories and New One-Story 


Dye 


- 


House Erected on Site Occupied by Old Buildings—Construction Work Carried on Without In- 
terruption to Mill Operation—Further Extension Under Way 


r HE BIGELOW-HARTFORD 
CARPET COMPANY of 
Clinton, Mass., is an old estab- 
lished concern making high- 

erade carpets and rugs. The plant 
has had a steady growth and has 
added to its buildings and equipment 
at regular intervals. Such additions 
have been made after a careful study 
of the present demands and the fu- 
ture possible requirements. 

Early in 1922 it was decided to in- 
crease the yarn scouring and dyeing 
facilities and to improve, if possible, 
the existing conditions in these de- 
partments. The existing dye house 
had been remodeled and added _ to 
from time to time, but had become 
inadequate and provided poor work- 
ing conditions. 

A thorough study was made and 
various schemes analyzed. It became 
evident that the new dye house should 
occupy the space on which was lo- 
cated the old dye house, the yarn 
scouring building and a gray yarn 
storage building. The old dye house 
was in full operation and to accom- 
plish the change decided upon and 
not interfere seriously with the pro- 
duction, added many difficulties to the 
ordinary building operations. The 
work was aided somewhat by the fact 
that between the street and one end 
of the dye house was a piece of land 
which, by the removal of some small 
buildings, could be used. 


The plan as finally adopted pro- 
posed to erect on this land a four- 
story yarn scouring and _ storage 
building, 115 by 102 feet. The dye 
house proper which was to join this 


New Dye House, 268 Feet Long, of Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co. 


new building and cover the space oc- 
cupied by old buildings was to be 268 
by 98 feet, one story high. Both 


buildings are slow-burning type mill 
construction. 
Scouring and Storage Building 
Work was started in the summer 
of 1922 with the removal of the old 


storage. The two upper floors which 
were to be used entirely for storage 
have a comparatively low head room 
and the floors are pitched 6 inches 
from the center to the wall. Chutes 
deliver yarn from the three upper 
floors to scouring machines on the 
first floor. The construction of this 





New Yarn Scouring and Storage Building of Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co. at 
Clinton, Mass. 


buildings from the lot to be occupied 


by the yarn scouring and _ storage 
building. This building was then 
erected, being substantially com- 


pleted about the first of November. 
The occupancy of this building was 
laid out as follows: First floor, yarn 
scouring and drug room; second floor, 
shade room and gray yarn storage; 
third and fourth floors, gray yarn 


at Clinton. 


building consists of brick walls, wood 
sash, with heavy wood mill construc- 
tion for the interior. The building 
was designed for the addition of fu- 
ture stories. 


Dye House Construction 


The construction of the dye house 
is slow-burning mill type with mon- 
itor roof. Concrete trenches are pro- 


vided for dy e kettles, with brick paved 
floor areas in between. Due to the 
slope of the land, the floor level on 
one side of the building is some 8 
feet below the ground level which 
somewhat reduces the size of the win- 
dows on the south side, but by means 
of the monitor good natural lighting 
conditions are provided. 

The kettles will be arranged in four 
lines running the full length of the 
dye house, having one line against 
wall and a double line in the 
center, with brick paved floor be- 
tween, pitched to drain into the kettle 
trenches. 

The concrete trenches in which the 
kettles are will contain the 
hot and cold water piping to the ket- 
tles. The steam piping will be over 
the kettles. Low pressure steam, sup- 
plied from a bleeder type turbine, will 
be used throughout the dye house. 


each 


set also 


The hot water will be supplied 
from the condensers in the power 
plant with a 50,000 gallon reservoir 
for peak and night demands. 

The dye house ventilating system 
which will keep the room free from 
steam, fog and condensation, will con- 
sist of four ventilating fans which 
will supply and deliver warm air 
about the room through a system of 
air ducts, together with hoods over 
each pair of kettles, with a ventilating 
stack from each hood up through the 
roof. ‘Cc 

It is expected that work will be 
completed sometime early in the 
spring. Charles T. Main, engineer, 
planned the improvements 
and is in charge of the development. 


Boston, 





Ventilating Stacks on Roof Are Connected to Hoods Over Dye Kettles 
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Try This Yourself 


Work near a sunny window for just 15 minutes. 
Expose your eyes, not directly, but to the 
reflected glare of the sun, and see what happens. 
At the end of that time, you’ll decide to equip 
every sunny window in your plant with 


EROLU 





WINDOW SHADES 


Few things sap energy and dull initiative so quickly as 
sun-glare—bright light that tires the optic nerve. The 
same sun that shines into your windows puts” nations 
completely to sleep in the tropics every afternoon. It 1s 
chief cause of the afternoon “ let-down” in thousands 
of sunny plants. 


Plant shading is fully as important as plant lighting. 
AEROLUX Shades are the logical solution. They ven- 
tilate, giving your workers air without glare, lowering 
the temperature from 10 to 15 degrees. They are the 
most economical shades to be had—handsome, durable, 
easily installed with any sash construction 

Send for our free booklet—‘ LIGHT AND THI 

TIRED WORKER.” New light on an old subj 


No dry statistics, but material right out of your own 


life. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 


(Makers of the famous Aerolux Porch 
Shades for Residences, Country Clubs, etc.) 


2391 Oakland Avenue, Waukesha, Wis. 





"4 PO. scale” + ee, he 
*"Whatis you AT at 
- Pumping Problem? “a 


URING 1922 Sullivan Air Lifts wete. 
installed for well water supply in 37 dif= 


ferent states and in several foreign countries, 
for municipalities, institutions, factories, rail- 
roads, ice plants, mines, etc. 

The uniform satisfaction which these plants 
are giving is due to the fact that Sullivan Air 
Lift Engineers studied each problem individu- 
ally, learned the conditions, and sold a plant 
especially adapted to those conditions. 

In nearly all cases, a Sullivan pneumatic 
pumping engineer supervised the instalation 
and made sure that the customer got the water. 

If you have a well pumping problem, why 
not lay it before these Sullivan Engineers? 
Their experience of 28 years is at your serv- 
ice, p/us Sullivan Air Compressors and Sullivan 
Improved Air Lift Equipment. 










Angle Compound W)-3 Compressor 
Bullerin 75-8 





reduces costs. 





your disposal. 








Belted, Strat@ht Line Compressor, WG-4 
Boutletin 75-8 


Portable Mine-car Compressor, WK -2¢ 
Dultetin 75-1 


N the mine, in the quarry, 


in the foundry and shop, 
for pumping water, excavating rock and 
working metals, air power increases 
production, makes labor more efficient, 


Sullivan 
Air Compressors 


assure a constant supply of this modern, adapt- 
able power, at low expense. Some popular types 
are shown in this page. 
problems, Sullivan engineering experience is at 


If you have air power 


Booklet 121 illustrates all types 
Ast for it 


SULLIVAN MACHINERY CO. 
' 408 Gas Bidg., Chicago 


Portable Gas-engine driven Compressor 
WK.41, Buttetia 75-T. 
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Ask for Data Bulletin 
4471-G 


SULLIVAN MACHINERY (0. 
408 Gas Bldg., Chicago 





















Twin Angie Compound Comprenmer 
Motor Driven, WN-4, Bufletio 75-5 





Sullivan Machinery Company 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 





LONDON PARIS 
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Sanford Mills Yarn and Finishing Buildings 


[wo Reinforced Concrete Buildings Erected at Sanford, Maine—Completion of Six Story Spinning Mill, 253 Feet 
Long, Gives Company Over 300,000 Square Feet of Floor Space for Wool Washing, Combing, 
Drawing and Spinning—Four Story Finishing Building, 154 Feet Long 


SPINNING mill and a finish- 
/ ing building were erected by 
L the Sanford Mills, Sanford, 
Me., during the last year. 
Vith the new plant of the Goodall 
Vorsted Company, which is described 
n another page, these new buildings 
make I922 an outstanding year for 
ew mill construction in this section. 
[he principal products of Sanford 
\lills are the well known mohair pile 
brics that are distributed under the 
ypyrighted name of “ Velmo” by L. 
. Chase & Co. of Boston. This ma- 
terial has been used for many years 
is the seat covering of 
aches and parlor cars. 


passenger 
About four 
ears ago some of the leading auto- 
mobile manufacturers began using it 
the upholstery of finely finished 
osed cars. It has proved so desir- 
account of its luxurious 
ippearance and unusual wearing qual- 
ties that many added makes of cars 
adopted the fabric for the in- 
terior finish of their best cars. It is 
principally to supply this rapidly in- 
creasing demand for “ Velmo”’ by the 
utomobile industry that these exten- 


sions have been made. 

Until 1919 Sanford Mills had con- 
ducted practically all of their manu- 
facturing and finishing processes in 
buildings of the so-called mill con- 
struction with either brick or wooden 
walls. During that year the company 
made quite a radical departure from 
its previous practices by building a 
dye house and large four story spin- 
ning mill of reinforced concrete. An- 
other spinning mill and a finishing 
building were the main buildings ad- 
ded during 1922. 
lhe new spinning mill is considered 


11 
pie on 


ive 





~ 


ord Mills Six Story Spinning Mill. 





an extension to the mill built in 
and follows it very closely in the 
major dimensions and layout. In plan 
the building is 110 feet wide by 253 
feet long and six stories in height. 
The exterior treatment is a reinforced 
concrete skeleton with Fisklock brick 
curtain walls and rolled steel 


IQI9Q 


sash 





Sanford Mills New 


Steel sash was fur- 
nished by the Detroit Steel Products 
Co. This wall construction is de- 
signed for the maximum distribution 
of natural light, with the result that 
all parts of the various floors are well 
lighted. 

In detail, the bays are 18 feet by 27 
feet, of beam and girder reinforced 
concrete, making four bays in the 
width and fourteen in the length of 
the building. The story heights are 
16 feet in the first to third stories and 
14 feet in fourth to sixth stories. All 
interior columns are round and in 
order to keep the diameter to a max- 
imum of 16 inches steel cores imbed- 
ded in concrete were used in the 


with wire glass. 


At the Extreme Right Four Story Spinning Mill Constructed in 1919. 


from the first to 
fourth story. In the fifth and sixth 
spirally reinforced 
columns were used. 

Two special features in this build- 
ing are a monitor and partial base- 
ment. This monitor spans two cen 


interior columns 


stories concrete 


tral bays of the roof giving a clear 


Finishing Building 


height of 22 feet. It has a clear height 
of 8 feet above the roof and is fitted 
with rolled steel wall sash. This sash 
is provided with ventilators controlled 
from the floor by mechanical opera- 


tors. Although the lighting arrange 
ment of the intermediate floors is 


very satisfactory, the unusually fine 
lighting features of the top floor are 
considered of great advantage in final 
processing of some of the finer counts 
of yarns. 


Conditioning Room in Basement 


The basement about two- 
thirds of the ground area and in size 
is 82 feet by 200 feet. It is 12 feet 
deep and is almost entirely 


covers 


below 


These Two 


Square Feet Devoted to Wool Washing. Combing. Drawing and Spinning 


Mills 


grade so as to give an even tempera- 
ture and humidity for the conditioning 
of the stock. In addition to being 
served by the elevator, there will be 
several chutes in the first floor for the 
direct distribution from the machines 
to storage. 

Che floor finish of the basement and 
first floor is granolithic cement of 
In all 
is tongued and grooved 
maple laid over 2 inch hemlock, im 
bedded in tar sand. 
can be effectively 


by lag screws through 


special wear resisting qualities. 
floors above it 


The machinery 
fastened in place 
the top and 
doing away 
with any necessity of drilling the con- 


underflooring, thereby 


crete for expansion shields or through 
bolts 
Sprinkler Tank Added 

Che mechanical equipment is very 
complete and follows the best stand 
ards mill work. It 
found add another 
tank with higher tower to 


for modern was 
necessary to 
sprinkler 
take care of the height of the mill and 
also to provide for the present and 
contemplated increases in the plant 
[his new tank which 1s located adja- 
cent to the existing tank will be com- 
pleted this winter. The plumbing is 
grouped about the central tower that 
houses the elevators and stairs. 

Che heating layout is extremely 
economical consisting of long lines 
of pipe coils placed against the cur- 
tain walls under the sills. Owing to 
the heat generated by the moving m@- 
chinery, one square foot of radiation 
to 10% square feet of floor has proved 
more than adequate. This is a very 
low ratio when the climate and large 
window are taken 
One new elevator is 


into ,con- 
lo- 


areas 
sideration. 


Have Floor Space of Over 300.000 
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The Harris Air Pumping System is economical in first cost, its 
up-keep is practically negligible, and it will produce more water and 
produce it at less cost than any other system available. These broad 
claims are met and made good because: 


(1) Each pump is specially designed and 
arranged for the highest efficiency. 


(2) Special construction on all Harris 
Pumps mechanically takes care of back 


pressure or sudden rush of air. 


(3) Harris Air Pumps have no valves 
or moving parts to wear or get out of 
order. The action of the air is entirely 
automatic and any regulation necessary can 


be made at the top of the well. 


(4) Every Harris Pump is mechanically 


perfect having smcoth unobstructed en- 


trance and discharge openings combined 


After a survey of conditions has 
a minimum flow for our installation. 
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with important Harris Patented Ventura 
mixing chamber. 


(5) Every Harris Pump is compactly 
constructed of jointless bronze, insuring a 
life-time of service and is guaranteed by the 
Harris Air Pump Company. 


(6) A specially designed arrangement 
allows scale and dirt getting into the air 
line to pass out in the well. 


(7) Every Harris installation is made to 
meet and fit into an individual condition; 
and having been designed for a specific con- 
dition it naturally secures maximum results. 


been made we can absolutely guarantee 
There is little guess work about it—the 


only guess, in fact, being the excess well-flow over our guarantee. 


A Harris Pumping System will secure for you a dependable water supply 


at an exceedingly low cost. 


Let us submit suggestions in regard to your water problem. 
Write for booklet “ Pumping Efficiency ”’ and other data. 






































We also make Engine Stops and 
Speed Limit Systems. 





A DIAGRAMMATIC SECTIONAL VIEW: SHOWING A 
COMPLETE HARRIS INSTALLATION 


There are thousands of Harris Air Pumping installations doing 
duty throughout the United States for municipalities, manffac- 
turing concerns, railways, packing plants, hospitals and private 


estates. 


HARRIS AIR PUMP COMPANY, 421 West South St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


COMPLETE AIR LIFT PUMPING INSTALLATIONS 







was invented by Mr. N. C. Locke at a time when the regulation of 
dampers was chiefly by hand and, at best, at a variation of 10 to 
15 lbs. steam pressure. 


The LOCKE Regulator makes it possible to automatically regulate from one to 
twenty dampers, from the smallest to the heaviest, at a variation of steam pressure 
of one pound or less. A LOCKE Regulator is as essential as coal or oil in the up-to- 
date power plant. It will work equally as good where coal or oil is used to make 
steam. 


There are $3,000,000.00 of ‘“‘ LOCKE’S ” in active use today, whose purchase 
was based on the fact that official Government tests prove that a ‘““ LOCKE ”’ means 
10°% to 14% saving in coal consumption. We also make the following steam spe- 
cialties: Atmospheric Relief Valves, Back Pressure Valves, Balance Valves, Check 
Valves, Combination Pressure Regulators, Damper Regulators, Exhaust Relief 
Valves, Globe Valves, Non-Return Stop Check Valves, Paper Drying Regulators, 
‘* Beats All’? Pump Governors, Boiler Feed Pump Governors, Elevator Pump Gov- 
ernors, Boardman Fire Pump Governors, “ Beats All’ Reducing Valve, Double and 
Single Lever Reducing Valves, ‘‘ New Era ’’ Reducing Valves, ‘ Old Reliable *’ Re- 
ducing Valves, Low Pressure Safety Valves, Steam Separators, Slasher Regulators, 
Open Float Traps, Water Seal Traps, Vacuum Breaker Valves, Water Regulators, 
Vacuum Pump Regulators. 


LOCKE REGULATOR CO., 


ESTABLISHED IN 1871 


Salem, Mass. 
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cated near the center of the building 
and the elevator at the party wall of 
the four-story mill has been extended 
) as also to serve all six floors of the 
new mill. The walls, ceilings and 
lumns throughout are painted with 
mill white except for a four-foot dado 
of battleship gray. 
Finishing Building 

The finishing building is located 
between the dye house and drying 
rooms so as to be served by both with- 
out transfer through intermediate de- 
partments. It has plank floors over 
steel beams and the exterior is of con- 
crete skeleton brick curtain walls and 
rolled steel sash, to match in general 
the architecture of the spinning mill. 
It is 85 feet by 154 feet and four 
stories in height. Although located 
considerable distance away, the story 
heights and floor levels are the same 
as in the spinning mill, this provision 
being made with a view to having as 
far as possible all future buildings 
throughout the plant laid out for un- 
interrupted movement of material. 

The manufacturing processes in the 
spinning mill start with wool washing 


Ss 


c 
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and combing on the first floor. From 
the combs the tops can be directly 
stored in the basement to allow time 
for proper conditioning before going 
to drawing and spinning. The second 
floor is principally given over to wool 
storage and wool sorting, as this ar- 
rangement permits direct chuting of 
the sorted products to the washers. 
The third to sixth floors will be given 
over to drawing, spinning and twist- 
ing. 

In the finishing building both wet 
and dry finishing will be conducted. 
Part of the tubs in the existing dye- 
house were enclosed in the first floor 
of the new building and washers will 
be added. The upper floors will be 
used mostly for steaming, pressing 
and inspection. 

Construction work started 
August I, 1922. The finishing build- 
ing is now occupied by the owners 
and the installation of machinery in 
the spinning mill will start in Feb- 
ruary. George A. Clark, of Sanford, 
was the engineer for this work, and 
Turner Construction Co., Boston of- 
fice, the builders. 


was 


Southern Mill Village Development 





Great Activity in Last Six Months—1923 to Be Record Year 


‘ in This Phase of Betterment 
By E. S. Draper* 
T° characterize any one year Point, Ga., operating the Lanett Cot- 
as a year of depression and ac- ton Mills, Shawmut Mill, Langdale 
tivity sounds rather ambiguous. Mill, Fairfax Mill and_ Riverdale 


However, 1922 included six months 
which were very inactive while the 
latter half of the year saw construc- 
tion that resembled the post - war 
boom in the size and extent of de- 
velopments. 

Numerous southern mills found it 
necessary to add to their villages to 
accommodate night and day shifts, 
some mills doubling their village ca- 
pacity. As this article goes to press 
this activity is proceeding merrily, 
impetus as it goes, and 
would lead the writer to venture the 
prophecy that 1923 in Southern tex- 
tile village building activities will 
come close to the record year of 1919 
in the extent of village developments. 


gathering 


Settled Business Policy 
Uhr 


vUuSIN 


ugh the alternate periods of 
ess activity and depression there 
is a gradually increasing number of 
Southern mills that continue their 
village improvements as a matter of 
policy, never permitting past 


mprovements to suffer for lack of 
malt ince and allowing their fut- 
ture improvements to be governed by 
high standards and a common sense 
realization that when the pendulum 
swings too far in one direction it will 
come lack in due course of time. 

lh are many mill corporations 
inder the close observation of the 
‘titer and his staff who practice this 
soun licy of village development 
and maintenance among whom may 
€ mentioned the following: West 
‘ont Manufacturing Co. of West 
ee 
aan cape Architect and City Planner, 


Mill; the American Textile Company, 
Atco, Ga., which holds the reputation 
ot the most completely developed mill 
village in the South, where mainte- 
nance or improvement work is equally 
thorough during periods of adversity ; 
Dunson Mills, La Grange, Ga.; Paco- 
let Mills of Pacolet, S. C.; the mills 
of the Tanner interests at Spindale, 
N. C.; Abbeville Cotton Mills, Abbe 
ville, S. C.; Erlanger Mills, Lexing 
ton, N. C.; Glenn Lowry Manufac- 
turing Co., Whitmire, S. C.; Caro- 
lina Cotton and Woolen Mills, Spray, 
N. C., and others who have held to 
a high standard of village develop 
ment. 

All of the mills named above have 
extended their village improvements 
coincident with their house building 
in accordance with the well founded 
policy that village improvements are 
a paying asset to the mill. 


View in Atco, Ga. 


An Example 


In landscape planting of the mill 
and office, and community 
building grounds, few, if any, mills 
in the South 


school 


present a more attrac 
tive appearance than the grounds 
of Abbeville Cotton Mills, of which 


a picture is 
article, 


reproduced with this 
A beautiful community build 
ing has been erected and a splendid 
play field adjacent to it is under de- 
velopment. 

Other Southern millse which have 
acted on their belief that attractive- 
ly planted surroundings have a bene 
ficial effect on the lives of their em- 
ployes are the Efird and Wiscasset 
Mills of Albemarle, N. C.; Chadwick- 


Hoskins Mills, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Southern Novelty Co., Hartsville, 
S. C.; Brandon Mills, Greenville, 


S. C., and Drayton Mills, Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 


Che development of the North Bibb 


{ 1037) 483 
The list of new mills under way in 
the South at the present day is famil- 
iar to all textile readers. Each mill 
in almost every instance means a new 
village, and such developments 
Ware Shoals and similar large scale 
improvements enter into the realm of 
city planning. Ware Shoals is fol 
lowing carefully detailed plans in the 
development of its civic center. 


as 


House Types and Lot Sizes 


There are many distinct points in 
construction which have 
evolved from the periods of inflation 
and deflation through which South- 


ern mills have passed. 


village 


The experi- 
ence of many mills in experimenting 
in house types, hotels and boarding 
houses, group etc., has 
brought forth interesting results. The 
consensus of the opinion 


houses, 


in the writ- 


ers organization, after the 


seeing 





Abbeville Cotton Mills Grounds Planting Viewed from Street 


City Village of the Bibb Manufactur 
ing Co., at Columbus, Ga., has been 
praised by many mill men of all sec 
tions who have inspected it as being 
one of the major achievements of the 
South in village construction. Built 
on land that for years had been con- 
sidered impossible for village de- 
velopment owing to its steep slopes, 
ravines and heavy grades, completed 
with winding streets adjusted to the 
of the land, giving ever 
changing street vistas and attractive 
many with river views 
great beauty, it is a tribute to the 
skill of the landscape architect in 
adapting apparently useless land for 


contours 
cottages, 


of 


a village development that is an eco 
nomic and civic asset to the mill. 





of a Well Improved Village Community 


effects of the development of the past 
five that simplicity both in 
style and arrangement must be kept 
as the keynote of the mill village 
house. Without being retrogressive in 


years 1S 


one’s views, it seems possible to go 
too far in setting new standards. 

he size of the lot unit is a much 
more important factor than it 
formerly because 
relation to 


was 
considered, its 


and 


of 
village construction 
maintenance costs of utilities. 
lhe new village developments indi- 
cate that some mills have not profited 
by the experiences of the past and 
are pursuing the same old hit or miss 
policy. Fortunately they are in the 
minority and the majority of South- 
ern mills are clearly taking advan- 
age of the forward ideas in village 
development which have come to the 
front in the past few years in 
veloping villages which are 


de- 
a credit 
to the mill, a civic asset to the town 
or county, and a stimulus to good 
standards of living in the community 
itself. 

As long as the present system of 
village ownership and control by the 
mill shall the South, the 
mill corporations have a responsibil- 
ity to themselves, their people and the 
community at large, to improve their 
villages as they do their mills and 
to make the living standards of the 
community as high as the standards 
which they are constantly striving to 
achieve in the spinning of yarn and 
weaving of cloth. 


obtain in 
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Cut This Year’s Painting Costs 
with the 


DeVilbiss 
Spray-painting System 


Whether painting the interior of your mill with light-reflecting paint or 
protecting the outside walls against the elements—spray-painting is 4 to 
5 times faster on these jobs than hand-brushing. This gives you a 
75% to 80% saving in painting labor costs. 


In addition, painting the DeVilbiss way insures a more thorough, more 
uniform, longer lasting coating and much cleaner work. 


We shall gladly tell you more about how to cut your painting costs 
and to get improvement in the paint application. 


The DeVilbiss Mfg. Co. petro ave. Toledo, Ohio 








Its Close Grain Gives This 
Hardwood Long Wear 


When you consider the subject of flooring for the mill, 
think in the terms of the future as well as the present 


and investigate Chief Brand Hardwoods 


The close-grained structure of this Michigan Hard Maple 
flooring material gives it great strength to stand hard 
usage. It preserves its pleasing appearance year after 
year, free from splinters and bad spots. There is none 


of the irritating ‘dust’ that concrete floors produce 


We have several interesting little booklets on this subject. 


We will mail them to you on request 


Kerry @& Hanson Flooring Co. 
Grayling, Michigan 


Carolina Representative 


THE M. C. THOMPSON COMPANY 
105 Latta Arcade Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


“Chief Brand” Hardwoods 
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“Our Dyer Uses Your Lamp in 
seemed to a to the Window 


for Daylight ” i, 


—Wayne Knitting Mil); tur! 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Car 
becé 

al h 

6c : oe ativ 
Are very we! ioe 


satisfied with th« and 
lamp, as we do | 
have to depend on vide 
daylight for color 
matching.” 


—Botany Worsted Mills 


‘The Macbeth Lamp has proven of materia! 
value to us in our Dye House in matching 
colors : . we are very much pleased with 
the results we are obtaining from its use. 
—J. H. & C. K. Eagle, Shamokin, Pa. 


Artificial Daylighting Co., Inc. 
Mfgs. of Apparatus for the Scientific Reproduction of Daylight 
AT THE SILK EXPOSITION AND 


237 West 17th St. New York, N. Y. 





“BIGELOW” 


MAPLE FLOORING 


The Product of 





Michigan Hard Rock Maple a 


ceiled 
\ 


The Hard Maple from this section a 
excels the product from any other local- kitcher 
ity in the hard, even texture that insures — 
the greatest durability and finest ap- tial bri 


use « 


pearance. The well known wearing 
qualities of Hard Maple have made this 
wood ideal for FACTORY FLOORS. a 


Our facilities enable us to give 
prompt service on large quantities 


KNEELAND -BIGELOW CO. |. 


BAY CITY MICHIGAN Pi 
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Chiquola Village Extension 





They are of the bungalow type and 
in addition to a variety of forms, will 
be painted different colors to further 
break the monotony. A superinten- 
dent’s house and five overseers’ 
houses’ are also included. 

Streets are top-soiled and sidewalks 
concrete paved. A highway bridge 


Built 132 New Bungalow Type’ Houses for Operatives; Also 
HEN it was decided to put the 
mill of the Chiquola Manufac- 
Carolina, on night and day shifts, it 
became necessary to provide addition- 
atives that would be required. These 
new houses are just being completed 

has been built to connect the two sec- 

the east of the original village. tions of the village across the ravine. 

\ total of 498 rooms has been pro- Water supply is obtained from a series 


Houses for Superintendent and Overseers 
W 
g¢ Company at Honea Path, South 
al houses for the extra force of oper- 
and occupy a Site adjoining and to 
led in forty houses of three rooms, of gang wells flowing into a central 
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construction of this village are the fol- and house lighting, Huntington & 
lowing: Operatives’ houses, general Guerry; sewer and water system, 
contractor, Harper Lumber Co.; su- Henry Construction Company. Plans, 
perintendent’s and overseers’ houses, specifications and supervision wert 
general contractor, W. M. Welch; ae by J. E. Sirrine & Co., e1 
plumbing, J. G. Arnold; electric street gineers, Greenville, S. C 


Berkshire Knitting Mills Addition 


New Finishing Plant at Reading, Pa., Four Stories and Base- 
ment, 265 Feet Long 
A NOTABLE addition has been column spacing is 14 feet by 18 fe 


made by the Berkshire Knitting 
Mills, manufacturers of full fashioned 
hosiery, at Reading, Pa., in the 


‘he interior is painted white throug] 
out. 


ferm In order to procure maximum 


ot a new finishing plant, 265 feet long light in the top story two hipped sky 
by go feet wide, four stories and lights, approximately 18 feet in width 
by 94 feet in length, of the Anti 
pluvius puttyless construction with 
turret sash and operating device have 
been provided. The artificial light 


ing system installed produces daylight 
effect at night. 

So as to maintain a uniform tem 
perature the remforced concrete po! 
tion of the roof has I 
with an insulated layer of gypsum fut 
nished by the United States 
Co., of New York City. 
protection is made complete 
throughout the mill by the installa 
tion of a sprinkler system furnished 
by the Rockwood Sprinkler Company 
of Worcester, Mass. There are ap 
proximately 1515 sprinkler heads 
throughout the building. A _ set of 
have been placed at 
each elevator shaft which operate in 
‘onjunction with the elevators 

In the accompanying illustration 
two pent houses will be noted which 


been covere 


lire 


Peelle doors 


were built to house the elevator ma 
chinery. Two Otis elevators with a 
capacity of 8,000 pounds each in ad 
dition to the weight of the car, which 


travel at a speed of 200 feet per 
te have been installed. 

Plumbing equipment installed in 

the lavatories is of most modern type. 


min 


(he Warren Webster vacuum heat- 

ing system, with the automatic ther- 

New Finishing Plant of Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa. mostatic control, furnished by the 

Johnson Service Company of New 

ighty-two houses of four rooms, and pump house. The drainage area above basement The new building will York City, has been installed. The 
n houses of five rooms each. These this water supply is fenced off and be used exclusively for finishing and steam is furnished by the present 


uses are of frame construction with protected from, contamination. 
iled interior, red cedar shingles and 
arolina flooring. Each room of 100 candle-power Mazda 
‘fitted with a grate fireplace, and the placed at intervals of 150 feet on ert 
kitchen has a flue connection for a osoted wooden 

All houses are of sin- 
tory construction set on substan- 
The plumbing in each 
use consists of a Vogel frost-proof 
Set 1a kitchen sink. 


No. 2 ¢ 
} 


poles, using 


| 
OKINg stove. 


gle-s radial wave reflectors. Electric 


KN piers, 
back porch of each house. 





The street lighting system consists 
lamps 


substan 
tial galvanized iron side brackets and 
lights 
are provided in each room and on the 


The contractors who carried out the 


storage. It is connected by an under- power plant through an underground 


ground tunnel which supplies heat tunnel which connects with the new 
and power from the power plant. building 

The building is constructed with Cleanliness is considered of the 
skeleton steel structure, reinforced yreatest importance by the company 
concrete floors, finished with 2 inch and the building is equipped with the 
<reolite wood blocks furnished by latest type vacuum cleaner system 
he Jennison-Wright Company of with floor outlets, furnished by the 
loledo, Ohio, enclosed with brick B. F. Sturtevant Company of Bos 
urtain walls and steel sash The ton, Mass 


View of Chiquola Mfg. Company’s Village Extension at Honea Path, 5. ¢ 
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WHAT IS YOUR COST 
OF QUENCHING THIRST? 


TIME WASTED BY 
EMPLOYES IS EXPENSIVE 


On the basis of 1,000 employes— 
average wage 30c per hour; six drinks 
per day; 2 minutes per drink; 
AVERAGE DRINKING COST PER 
DAY $60.00. In Summer it will be 
higher. 





No. 570 


Cool, refreshing water, provided by modern, sanitary fountains, 
INCREASE 


lower 


at convenient locations, 
YOUR PRODUCTIVE 
OPERATING EXPENSE 


will save you money. 
EFFICIENCY and 
with 


Halsey Taylor 


your 






DRINKING 


Write today for complete catalog 


The Halsey W. Taylor Company, Warren, O. 


4242 2 & dr» 
/)}TEMPERATURE INSTRUMENTS | 
- Sa Ss 


INDICA’ 


ao), 


G-RECOR DING-CONTROLLING 


Your request for informative catalog will bring it promptly 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


There is a Zycos or Zevor Temperature Instrument for every purpose 
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= Fig. 627 lee-Cooled Fig. 504A With Wood or Fibre Seat = 
= SEND FOR CATALOGS AND PRICE LIST 

= Other MEECO producto include Metal Lockers, Sanitary Wash 

= Bowls, Steel Shelving, Toilet Enclosures, Boxes and ine ts 
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MEECO 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS AND CHAIRS 
The Standard 
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MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT & ENGINEERING CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. te3 — and Mail Address—FRAMINGHAM, MASS, 
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A 
‘‘Safeguard”’ 


Stop 
Preventable 
Accidents! 


Accidents resulting from moving machine parts 
belting, etc, can no longer be considered “un 
avoidable.” Machine guards can prevent thes 
casualties 


Also — 


perforated metal 
for centrifugals, 
carboniz - 
ing, 
wool scouring 


bleaching, 
Yi Ju may not realize = in delaying the guard 
and drying ma- ing of your machines you are every day courting 


chines; all kinds disaster and placing yo yur worker in positions 
of special sheet danger. 

metal work in i. 
practically any 


: Your own handy man can easily erect perfect 
metal. a 


guards from H & K Perforated Material. This 
perforated sheet steel is both light and strong. It 
also affords open view of all parts. 


The Harrington & King Perforating Co. 
639 North Union Avenue Chicago, 
New York, 118 Liberty Street 


Illinois 
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Mill Const ction Report development on the Merrimack seeutaes “dee ah sere spindles to start; unit of a group eventually to comprise 


e when complete. fifteen units; first plant two-story, 150 x 
5 al é River, the Danvers Bleachery, Pea- Gastonia. Art Cloth Mills; incorporated 400 feet, 14,000 spindles, also power plant; 
(Continue from page 441) : Sa . E ae with capital of $200,000 to build mil erecting 72 houses for operatives; Cartter 

ee ae eee body, Mass. ; the Dwight Manufac- with 72 looms. Lupton, president; J. T. Harrison, secre 


a branch of the Lowell (Mass.) 
Bleachery at Griffin, Ga., to care for 


mill 


turing Company at Chicopee Mass - Gastonia. Groves Mills, Inc.; to erect a new tary and treasurer 
0 , Mass. ; 
the Forestdale Manufacturing Co., 15,000 spindles felt; one garnett; one picker. 


1 to cost $75,000; machinery to include Chattanooga Jewell Mattress Co.; mattress 


2 suthern business, a new plant of the > a > c Trea Gastonia. Ragan Spinning Co.; capital, Texas, Kingsville; Kingsville Cotton Mills 

Clark Thread Compeny er Bloom Forestdale, R. I., and the Ware $500,000; first unit of enterprise a 10,000 Co.; new plant on cotton twine, with 700 

: 7 : ™ 5 ? I 2 a Shoals Manufacturing Co, at Ware : spindle mill. ee ; bi spindles and four finishing machines. ae 

nh d N ] which isa branch of the ss ‘ a Granite Falls. Southern Mfg. Co.; new mill, New Braunfels Planters & Merchants 

Pe > ane o Shoals, S. C. 132 x 75 feet, two stories; start operations Mills; construction is progressing on new 

main plant at Newark, and the new Vill E P _in March, 1923; 2 pickers; 3,000 spindles 314 x 130 foot mill to be equipped with 
: ae - 4: 1 age xtensions Kings Mountain. Patricia Mills, Inc.; cap- 10,000 spindles and 350 looms; also hydro- 

bleachery and finishing plant of the ital, $100,000: C. E. Neisler, pr a Se ac eae aka or © will 1 

' ’ . : é tal, 100,000; 2 Neisler, president; lectric development; the product will b: 

vearcide ¢ ‘ dive N The last six months of the vear 176 jacquard looms on napkins, etc gingham; S. M. Ransopher is president 

R vers ide and Dan River Cotton : : . ‘ct ae Lenoir. Nelson Cotton Mfg. Co.; will build and manager. 

Mills at Danville, Va. The outstand- were characterized by greater activ- yarn mill at Whitnel, N. C., with equip Virginia, Stuart. Stuart Textile Corp.; cap 
¢ : . stir 4 illace -tencj S ‘ S ical J ment of 6,000 spindles; organize with cap ital, $150,000; 4,320 spindles on cotton 
feature is the Southern develop- !ty in village extensions, particularly ital of $500,000; J. L, Nelson, Sr., treas- _ knitting yarn. : 

ment in this branch with more in in the South, due to numerous mills urer, Wisconsin, Oshkosh. Oshkosh Artcraft Rug 

, Bea ig ‘ mes itl Mebane. Durham Hosiery Mills; erect new Co.; Sam J Meyer, president; R. O 
spect in 1923. running day and night shifts with combed yarn spinning mill; 11,000 spin- Davis, treasurer; new plant on cotton rov- 
e ele “ : ae | i. dles on 60s to 80s ing rugs, bathmats, etc, 
Power Plants doubled TOrces, and It 1S predicted Mt. Holly. American Yarn & Processing Canada, Montreal, Que American Thread 
Water power and electrical de- that textile mill village activities in Co.; start new spinning mill under name =—Co. of Canada. Ltd.; cotton threads; cap- 
: . of Madora Spinning Co. with space for tal stock, $1,000,000 authorized; R. C 


ve lopments were far in excess of 1923 will come close to the record 3,000 additional spindles Kerr, president; J. C. Wylie, treasurer. 
- : . e . . Newton. i ‘otto Mills; new il Welland, t Wellans otte Mills Co., 
ni rmal. Most of the old textile mills year of I9I9Q in extent and impor- vton City Cotton I new mill with ul On and Cotton 1 








5,000 spindles on cotton yarn; $250,000 Ltd.; organized to build one and two-story 
were Sate ate re tance. capital; G. A. Vorlick, pres. and R. B 100 x 350 foot plant; president, C. T 
W € rs loc ited on Ww ater power, but 3 . 7 : Knox, treasurer. Grantham; secretary, L. B. Spencer. 
with cheap fuel little attention was New mills show evidence OI a Rockingham Entwistle Mfg. Co.; erecting 
3 . e . . ne nit, 450 125 feet, brick s cture IEW - 
paid to many of these water powers policy of somewhat higher initial ac Serer ait a ceo ie aeaae ‘ NEW WOOL MILLS 
. id cf 2 . . ae hand 1 ia SEN lac ; Calif ia, Long seac rolde State 
in recent years, and if all costs were cost, looking toward a saving in the | house 10.000 spindles and 250 looms. Weaken “aiilia: edbaitt vasueh plant and ta 
J ’ : rs , - Spindale. Horn Co.; new plant on rag rugs; pbs catye oP geome xin Rp Oe ere ete 
properly charged many of them end when maintenance becomes Of capital, $125,000; 16 looms, 1 braider; S. ee eee eee 
V s . ? 2 7 i - : B. Tanner, resident. plete ‘ yeing anc inishing departments 
would be found to operate at a loss. first importance. Building equipment gtaniey. Lola Gingham Mills: organized by Connecticut, Thompsonville. Bigelow-Hart- 
: : Z c c ; : os co access “anpeuaialich ae Satie de ford Carpet Co.; erect jacquard mill to 
Now it is realized that one of the is of a higher grade than formerly lola Mfg. (Co. interests; erecting weave icuse 50 new looms, 115 x 85 ft, one S101 
. 2 . i: 5 3 A snec evl oo s o ree fe yar ) ale c a . -" . ti ‘ 
greatest sources of fuel conservation and expenditures for this item now by Lola Mfg. Co., which is adding 5,000 a a — . aoe cal with oa 
: : z ° : ee ; spindles; new mill building 100 x 260 ft SCORER: SORES: SFSCe: 4 ae 7 
exists in the replacing of old water frequently amount to thirty-five per stony Point. Watts Spinning Co.: equip each two-tameey 132 - 111 ft idition 
: : 1) a e ane ii as pie! to orstec ; 230 12 ft. addition to 
ower equipment by modern hydro- cent. of the amount involved in the mill with 6.000 ring spindles and 4,000 ao Se ee end ee 
I | j \ twister spindles jacquard weave shed; 144 x & 1dd 
electric units. Among the mills that actual construction work. Troutman. Hall-Kale Mfg. Co.; granted a {10m to Gye house; took over Casino hall 
; ere nae ars S . charter to m: facture fine combed yarns; ve Oe 
have improved their power facilities In the following columns will be ee ee Maine, Sanford. Goodall Worsted Co.; erect 
] I > rect new 6, spindl mill : 1] } | i 
" ° r ‘ , ’ aw ke 2. new spinning mill, rick ine con 
are the Amoskeag Manufacturing found a detailed report of new mills, Rhode ee ee SS with steel frame, five stories and base- 
Co., with a $1,500,000 hydro-electric enlargements and improvements, tion; also let contracts for two story, ent. 280 x 240 ft; also storage building. 
Y 95 x 3870 foot building and three-story, fireproof construction, one story and base- 
95 x 270 foot building: new mill will con- ment, 150 x 50 ft.; also finishing building, 


000; start new mill in leased location for 2; worsted yarns (French system); 


e » tain approximately 100,000 indles. 85 x 155 ft. 
Detailed Report of New Mills 2222222 s2/5 585 nx. memo aperes, heme un 


cotton specialties built yarn mill, storehouse and dyehouse 
Providence. Admiral Braid Works; organ- gi neo = ey eee eae oe 
IEW C Missouri, Kansas City. Sanitary Bedding ize to erate plant at 27: ‘ 50,000; erber szawton, president; ( > 

NEW COTTON MILLS a a ‘W) ¢ OnY 7 ae Ss q 50 ae S Me i hag d ae oo ée x Whitney, treasurer; acquire building for 

‘ Co.; new mill at 2514 East 15th St.; 50 x Providence. The Barwood Webbing Co apt iu & h 
Alabama, Montgomery. State Board of 135 foot; all kinds of bedding; one gar- established; J. H. Barrett, president; E. merly the Ray Fabric Mills and install 50 

Control; started building of 10,000 spin- nett; two pickers; E. H. Kraemer, pro- A. Wood, treasurer; elastic webbing. looms and finishing equipment 

die cotton mill at the Alabama State Pen- prietor. Providence. Lincoln Lace & Braid Mfg. Co., Lawrence. _American Woolen Co, (Wash- 
stentiary. St. Louis. The Hebeler Braid Co.; new mil! 129 Charles St.; new mill established by ington Mills) erect mill No. 7, 500 x 100 
Arkansas, West Helena. Delta Land Co., on shoe laces; Henry Hebeler, Jr., presi- B. Geppleman. , ft., six stories, concrete to cost about 


subsidiary of Parkhill Mfg. Co., Fitch- dent; Fred Hebeler, treasurer; capital in- on ' . $400,000; erect new mill, 60 x 120 ft. at 
burg, Mass., to start operations Dec. 1, creased to $80,000.” a Westerly. Clyle Mills start operations at their Medford (Mass.) plant, five stories 





making yarns; 6,656 spindles. New Hampshire, Manchester. Russell Mfz. new plant; 46 looms on cotton shirtings; of fireproof construction to cost about 
California, Los Angeles, Imperial Cotton Co.: new mill ‘on twisted and braided tex- R. B. Meikle, president. $100,000. 
Mills Co. started operations in new plant tiles: H. I. Russell, proprietor. South Carolina, Blacksburg. Cash Mfg. Co.; Milford Smith Yarn Mill, Inc., of Worces- 
in remodeled building. The mill has 20,- New Jersey, Newark. New Tex Mfg. Co., incorporates, 250,000, to establish new ter; buys local plant of Regal Shoe Co. 
000 spindles and 600 looms. The plant is 129 Oliver St.; new narrow fabric plant mill; J. W. Brown, president and treas- and installs ten sets of woolen cards 
four-story, 150 x 200 ft. W. S. Buswell, 329 Park Avenue, East urer; plans call for 10,000 spindles and Waltham. Belgian Spinning Co.; capitalized 
Orange California Cordage Co.; a subsidi- Orange, proprietor. 260 looms; initial installation will be 5,000 at $100,000; president and agent, D. A 
ary of the California Wire Co. started New York, Fort Covington, International spindles. Servais; leased the former plant of the 
construction of a spinning mill, 100 x 137 Tape So. formed to manufacture tape in Charleston, New Charleston Mills, Inc.; American Watch Tool Co., Elm St., for the 
ft. stucco and tile construction; to care new one-story plant; J. F. Lacombe is J. N. Weil, owner; erect new mill 60 x 120 spinning of all sorts of wool yarns; oper- 
for the operation of 2080 spindles; mill to president and superintendent. ft., two stories; cotton batts and mattress ations started in June. 
start operations in February, 1923. Louis Ohio Elyria. Cordtex Mills; erected new felts. North Chelmsford, Southwell Wool Co.; 
Koth, president. building equipped with 2,000 twister spin- Clover. Hampshire Spinning Co.; $1,000,000 $200,000 capital; New concern to scour, 
Redlands. West Coast Textile Co.; capital ales and 10 looms. . capital; to build four-story, 133 by 294 card and comb wool; 20 cards and ten 
100,000; new one-story, 80 x 120 foot . : feet mill; 20,000 spindles; also village for combs installed in building formerly oc- 
mill, 32 looms on towelling. Oklahoma, Sands Springs. Sands Springs employes; Thomas McConnell, president; cupied by Lowell Textile Co.; James 
Georgia, Athens. Bowen Crews Co.; capital Cotton Mill Corp.; organize with capital M. I. Smith, treasurer and manager. Southwell, Mgr.; let contract for 50 x 75 
$50,000; new spinning mill; 3,648 spindles; of $1,000,000; building cotton mill; 12,000 Granite Falls. Southern Mfg. Co.; erecting ft. addition. 
O. W. Bowen, president spindles and 250 looms, new 75 x 132 foot mill; will operate 3,000 New Jersey, Bound Brook. Joseph Apple- 
Rome McLin Textile Mills; erect plant North Carolina, Belmont. Linford Mills Co ; spindles on 8s to 16s yarns; capital, $85 yard established two set woolen mill, 8 
106 x 207 ft.; 80 looms installed; capital, equips its new spinning mill. 000; J. B. Elliott, president; D. H. Wal looms. 
$150,000. Charlotte. Republic Cotton Mills, to erect rick, treasurer. Passaic Bradford Mills, Ine.; purchased 
Maryland, Ilchester. Thistle Cotton Mills, new plant to accommodate 1,000 looms Great Falls. tepublic Cotton Mills to build Germua Custie Park in Guarfield as site 
Inc.; erect new mill, 200 x 60 ft.; equipped Cherryville. Carlton Yarn Mill; capita? 400 x 400 foot structure to house 1,000 for new plant. 
with 12,000 spindles and other accompany- stock, $200,000; Dr. LL. Self, president; looms; completed two-story cotton ware- New York, Amsterdam. Mohawk Carpet 
ing machinery. build new combed yarn mill with 5,000 house; added 25 houses to village; in- Mills erect four-story spinning mill at 
Massachusetts, Boston. Barmen Lace Mfg. spindles; C. A. Rudisill, treas creased capital to $2,000,000 cost of $160,000; erect new railroad sid- 
( incorporated with capital of $100,000; Cramerton. Mays Mills, Inc.; to build weav- Greenville Judson Mills about to build ing; increase capital from $5,000,000 to 
fices at 161 Devonshire St.; Joseph W. ing mill to cost $1,000,000 to accommodate 103 x 320 foot weave shed to house 600 $11,000,000. 
Powdrell, president; plant at 251 Cause- 2,000 looms; application for charter looms; also 50 x 60 foot picker room; en- Amsterdam. Stephen Sanford & Sons, Inc.; 
St., placed in operation; 64 lace changing name to Cramerton Mills, Inc., large mill village by 130 houses; in complete erection of six story mill, 80 x 
machines. and increasing capital stock from $2,000,- creased warehouse space; increased cap- 303 feet, costing about $500,000; start 
Holyoke Farr Alpaca Co.; erect spinning 000 to $3,000,000. ital to $2,500,000. erection of ten-story, 70 x 463 feet ware 
n to be in operation by May, 1923; Gastonia. Arkray Mills, Inc.; completing Tennessee, Chattanooga Dixie Spinning house to cost about $250,000; plan a nous- 
70 } spindles on cotton yarns. erection of two-story and basement mil Mills; capital $1,000,000 erecting first ing development first unit of which will 
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THE RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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(Drawing by R. J. Shutting, Chattanooga, Tenn.) 
Plant and Community Buildings of the Russell Mfg. Co., Alexander City, Ala. 
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W. H. SEARS, Architect 


Member American Institute Architects, American Society Heat- 








ing and Ventilating Engineers, American Society Civil Engineers 


1102-1103-1104 James Building 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


WILLIAM T. REED CO. 


Building Construction 





Partial list of textile mills designed by this firm 
Davenport Hosiery Mills.............. Chattanooga, Tenn. I 
United Hosiery Mills................. Chattanooga, Tenn. 20) DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
ee a Bridgeport, Ala. 
ee a ee Bristol, Tenn. 
i PO EER. 6k iso ks oe ee London, Tenn. 
ek Greenville, Tenn. 
London Hosiery Mills..................Sevierville, Tenn. 
Lee PURMNNN IUIED 5.6 bk ses ese wea eons Newport, Tenn. 
Sweetwater Woolen Mills.............. Sweetwater, Tenn. : 
er Chattanooga, Tenn. E fficien t, Economical 
Sunshine Hosiery Mills............... Murfreesboro, Tenn. Industrial Building Con- 
Aycock Hosiery Mills.................5. Pittsburg, Tenn. 
Aycock Hosiery Mills................... Whitwell, Tenn. struction of all descriptions 
Kingsport Hosiery Mills................. Kingsport, ienn. 
Albany Hosiery Mills.......... nie lene wae Albany, Ala. Specializing in Textile Buildings 
(For Cooper, Wells Co. 2.2. St. Joseph, Mich) 
ees COMIN TIIES «5 ons cas xs wad ee sree wae Griffin, Ga. 
W. B. Davis & ee Ft. Payne, Ala. 











A vigorous 
sales campaign 


Where Profits Go 
in lextile Mills 


for the new season is up- 
permost in your mind 
the title of our booklet, mailed 


| : one An important measure of 
free on request—reveals the im- 


portance of knowing just that. its success will be your 

ability to check your 
Our system of cost accounting orders promptly and lib- 
has increased production and erally. 


saved thousands of dollars for 
numbers of mills. To do this, you must 
have perfect confidence 
in your source of credit 
information. 


Quoting from a typical letter: 
* Results attained were truly re- 
markable, insuring a yearly sav- 
ing amounting to many thou- Eight out of every ten of 
sands of dollars. the distributors to the 
cutter and jobber have 
that confidence in this 


RALPH E. LOPER & CO. office. 


May we serve you for 1923 ? 


NATIONAL CREDIT OFFICE 


45 East 17th Street 
New York City 


SEND Now For THE BooKLeEt 


Textile Production Engineers and Specialists 
in Textile Cost Vethods 


Fall River. Mass. 
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houses; increase capital stock from 
to $20,000,000. 


be 50 
$5,000,000 


mestown. Jamestown Worsted Mills 
erecting new four-story 70 x 175 foot 
ymbing and spinning mill 122 x 180 foot 
iye and filter house; expansion to cost 


bout $100,000. 
wrthville. Eli Van Brockiin 
orated for $15,000; start rug business 
ind later install five additional looms. 
nkers Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet 
o.; erecting four story, 130 x 160 foot 
spinning mill; two-story 50 x 150 foot 
arn storehouse; one story, 75 x 200 foot 
astehouse, and one story 650 X too 
iyehouse; to cost about $300,000. 

Ohio, Lima. Lima Woolen Mills Co.; $200,- 
00 capital; new mill on blankets with 25 
yoms; 3 sets cards; 1,800 spindles; T. M 
Maxwell, pres. 

Pennsylvania, Bethlehem. Bethlehem 

ww Textile Co.; F. V. Kitzmiller, 
lent; R. K. Loras, treasurer, erects 
ant 35 x 80 ft., two stories. 

dgeport James Lees & Sons Co.; 
ew building, five stories, and basement 

20 x 133 ft., with tower, 27 x 36 ft.; sold 

nill in Philadelphia at Clinton and Hunt- 

gdon Streets to S. Augstein & Co., New 

York 

adelphia. Ardross 


& Son incor- 


Nar- 
presi 


new 





erect 


Worsted Co.; _erect 
-story and basement mill brefflding, 
three units 90 x 117 ft.; 103 x 106 ft., and 
50 x 185 ft.; construct new machine shop. 
Philadelphia. Elmwood Millis Co.; new 
ant on garnetted worsted waste; one 
tory 50 x 150 ft. mill and 50 x 100 ft 
icker house; capital, $50,000. Arthur G. 
Heddon president and A. H. Zayotti, 
easurer; equipment, ten sets cards, five 
garnetts, four pickers. 
Philadelphia Spruce 
mill, x 150 ft. 
Island, Central 


hree 


Worsted Co.; erect 
ie W 75 


Rhode 
Vorsted 


Falls. Superior 

Co. establishes new plant for 
yinning worsted yarns; succeeded later 
the year by the Holmes Worsted Spin- 
ing capital, $50,000. 

Pawtucket Stokes Brooks Worsted Co. 
stablishes new plant on men’s wear, op- 
rating 20 looms; R. S. Stokes and Gilbert 
Ff. Brooks, proprietors. 

Providence Rochambeau Worsted Co 
erects three-story, 219 x 109 foot, mill in 
Olneyville; company incorporated $300,- 
00 

siocum. Pontiac Mills establishes new mill 

building formerly known as Yawgoo 
Mills; operate 20 looms on woolen goods; 
R. L. Broome, proprietor. 

Woonsocket. Fairmount Worsted Co.; cap- 
tal, $50,000; start new mill on men’s wear 
and dress goods; operating 12 looms; J. 
F. Sweeney, president and treasurer 

Woonsocket. Guerin Mills, Inc., install 24 
voms in Social St plant; this depart 
ent to be known Philmont Mill 
mnsocket tegina Spinning Co; 

frame construction, 30 x 60 foot, mill, 
perating 20 looms on men’s wear; J. S 

Gom, president; James Gom, treasurer 

West Virginia, Parsons. The Philippi Blan- 
ket Mills, Inc.; erect new plant and 
move all machinery from Philippi to Par- 

W. Va 
Dundas, Ont. 

Ltd capital, $50,000; new mill on 
inkets; two sets cards, one picker, 

ght looms; F. P. Thornton, president; F. 

1. H. Thornton, treas 
nto, Ont. Wear-Rite Textile Co.; new 

two stories, 90 x 138 ft.; 40 looms 

coatings and dress goods; operate dye- 

capital, $375,000; Harold Edmond- 
president; T. H. Barton, treasurer 


Co. > 


as 


WW 


new 


re- 


sons 


Canada, 


sons 


F. P. Thornton & 


house 


enton, Ont Dominion Combing Mills 
Ltd erecting three-story 310 x 118 foot 
ant to contain 13 cards and 12 combs 
apitalized at $2,500,000 
Vinnipeg Man Manitoba Woolen Mills 





Ltd.; ereet new building, one story, 80 x 
to produce yarns and blankets; 
ay $100,000; A. MacLeod, president 
Cc. Kyle, treasurer 
NEW KNITTING MILLS 


California, Los Angeles. Golden West Knit- 
ting Mills; new plant on women’s sweat- 
8; capital, $25,000; 12 knitting machines 

ht sewing machines; S. H. Cohen, prs 


nt and treasurer. 
San Francisco College Knitting Co., for 
y at Berkeley, Cal., reorganized as 
tt California Knitting Mills: built new 
Y 144 x 41 ft., concrete construction 
g 15 knitting machines and 21 sewing 
hines 
S Francisco. Snyder Bros. Knitting Mills 
Leased manufacturing plant, 70 x 137 ft 
rations to cost about $40,000 
Connecticut, Bethel Leroy Knitting Co 
$50,000;. new two-story mill, 10 





& machines; six sewing machines 
veaters; H. S. Phillips, president 


Illinois, Chicago. Blackstone Knitting Mills: 


plant at 412 So. Wells St.; 27 ma- 
on neckwear. 
Kelley Knitting Mills Co., 3150 
\shland Ave.: capital, $25,000; stock- 
bags; J. J. Cronin, president and 
urer 
Indiana, Fort Wayne New Haven Silk 
rv Mill; capitalized at $100,000, Her- 
Bauer president; erect new mill 
CF ft 


brick construction. 





- South Bend Hosiery Co.; me” ' 
half-hose;: operate ten knitting 

nes, two ribbers, two loopers { 

Ke cky, Paducah. Claussner Hosiery Co 

ad with W. P. Paxton. /presiden’ 

iperintendent; planned to start op 
ns about Nov. i; nine full-faishtoned 

7 es: four loopers: four -sewing ta- 

- . > a 
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Massachusetts, Adams Joseph Watkowicz 
& Son; established new hosiery plant with 
10 Knitting machines and two lvoopers 

Ipswich, Hayward Hosiery Co., Inc in 
corporated with $200,000 capital; silk hos 
iery, erect new mill, one story 45 x 13 
ft.. nine full fashioned machines fou 
joopers; four sewing machines; Walter E 
Hayward, president. 

Malden The House of Byer; women’s and 
infants’ hosiery; 45 knitting and thre 
sewing macnines., 

Malden. Malden Hosiery Mills; S. A. Kauf- 
man, owner; six Knitting machines 

Northampton Northampton Hosiery ‘( 
Chas. L. Sauter, president; 8 full fash 
ioned knitting machines; 4 loopers and 4 
sewing machines, 

Waltham Blue Ribbon Knitting Milis 
Marshall S. Floyd, president and Everett 
L. Farwell, treasurer; rib jackets and 
bathing suits; five knitting and seven sew 
ing machines 

Minnesota, St. Paul Straus Knitting Mills 


started operations April 1; 





New Plant of Cambria Silk Hosiery Co., Philadelphia. Wm. Steele & Sons Co.. 


manufacture 
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. i mann fleeced ga or 
ers; 8 flat Knitting machines; sewing velties; to start Jan. 1 
machines New York. A. A. Kahil, Inc., new plant at 
Maple Shade Maple Shade Silk Works new 4 Washington Pl. with 8 machines or 
mill; four knitting machines on g sitk Knitted silk fabrics 
Cc. Scholer, proprietor New York. Lace Knitting Mills, 172 East 
Paterson. Atlantic k Hosiery Co 99 il6th St., new’ plant on silk and worsted 
Mercer St.: nill: 4 knitting, 2 s reefers; 6 Raschel machines and 6 knit- 
machines; Louis Tiucka, president; J \ ting looms 
Harsche, treasur« New York The New Departure Knitting 
Trenton Trenton Hosiery Mills start pro- Corp formed for purpose of manufac- 
duction in new n P. H. Delacy, presi turing full fashioned underwear on pat- 
dent nted machinery; office at 255 Fourth 
, : - Ave Ek. A. Clements, president of the 
Union Hill. : Bergen Knitting Mi new Globe Knitting Works, Grand Rapids 
plant at 545 Blum St ) Knitting and Mich., is president of the new company 
sewing machines on sweaters New York Rheinauer-Roth Knitting Mills; 
West Hoboken Hudson Knitting Mills, Inc new plant at 42 West 18th St. on knitted 
capital $25,000 né plant 9 knitting fabrics 
machines on outerwear; Carl Weiss, pres- New York. Sioux Knitting Mil 291 1 
ident. Ave.; established plant with 25 knitt 
New York, Avon Avon Knitting Co., Inc.; ind 12 sewing machines on women's out- 
new mill; $60,000 capital; C. F. Holcomb erwear 
president Lewis Tripp vice-president New York The States Hosiery Mfg. Co., 
William Farnum, secretary, and Clarence 296 East 157th St.; start new plant for 
men's and women’s sport hose; 10 knit- 
ng machines, 2 ribbers, 2 loopers and 2 
sewing machines; L J. Friedman, super- 
ntendent 
New York Trabulsi Knit Fabrics Co new 
plant on mufflers, ete 8 Raschel ma- 
hines, 10 sewing machines, 
New York Wang & Lavenda; new mill at 
195 East nd St., on sweaters and bath- 
ng suits; 3 knitting and 2 sewing ma 
chines 
Rome W. E. Allison has organized the W. 
E. Allison Co., Int underwear (Mr Al 
ison sormerly with Williamson Bros 
Mfg. Co.), capital, $30,000; J. M. Straw- 
bridge president. 
North Carolina, Cherryville Josephine 
Knitting Mills; erect new mill 
Hickory Real Knitting Mills; new mill; 
22 Knitting machines; 4 ribbers and 4 
loopers 
High Point Robbins Knitting Co.; in 
corporated with $150,000 capital; erect 
building, 150x 60 feet, two stories; to be 
equipped with 20 knitting machines, 25 
loopers and 5 sewing machines; C Cc. 
Robbins, pres. and treas. 


Philadelphia, Architects, Engineers and Constructors 


cardigans bathing suits anklets ur 
Vristlets; 6 latch needle machines 

Missouri, Kansas City Kansas City Knit 
ting Corp.; branch of the Valatie (N. Y 
Mills Corp. established for production of 
knitted meat bags 

Ss Louis Lincoln Knit Goods Corp Cap 
ital, $200,000; E. W. Stewart, president 
establish sweater and bathing suit plant 
125 knitting and 65 sewing machines; also 
skein dyeing equipment. E. W. Stewart 
is president 

st Louis St. Louis Knitting Mills Co 
capital, $30,000; new one-story 50 x 75 ft 
plant on neckties; operate 15 knitting 
machines and two sewing machines. 

New Jersey, Belleville. Prudential Silk Ho 
iery Co., new mill on women’s silk hos- 
lery; $50,000 capital; Emil Hahn, presi 
dent; Max Haensal, treasurer 

Bridgeton Bridgeton Knitting Mills, new 
plant on women's hosiery; 44 knitting 
machines, 6 loopers and 5 sewing ma 
chines; succeeded by Merit Hosiery Mills 

Clifton Clifton Textile Co.; new mill on 
silk hosiery, scarfs, etc.; 18 knitting ma 
chines and 16 sewing machines; capita 
$125,000; J. L. Wentz, president; A. Dun 
kerly, treasurer, 

Irvington North-Gale Knitting Mills; cap 
ital $20,000; new mill with 7 knitting 
machines on fancy sweaters; George Gal 
lion, president; H. T. Nordenholz, seers 
tary-treasurer, 

Jersey City De Iasi Bros., new plant at 


Mills of American Yarn & Processing 











No. Wilkesboro The Sweater Co.; P. J. 
Braeme, prop new mill, with 2 knitting 
and 2 sewing machines. 

Ohie, Warren Clark Knitting Co., Inc.; 
ipital, $5,000; erect two-story frame 
uilding 40 x 30 feet; 8 knitting ma- 
hines and 2 sewing machines; mercerized 

Davin, treasurer al Sedalia hosiery 
Knitters; 10 ribbers: 2 sewing machines Pennsylvania, Espy Charies S Barger 
Brooklyn Cheesman Bros. start new fancy) Co capital, $50,000; Charles C. Barger, 
knit goods plant at 16 237th St operate resident; Joseph A Speer treasurer; 
* knitting machines and one sewing ma ect new plant, 130 x 38 ft infants’ cot- 
chine on ribbed hosiery; 20 Knitting machines; 
Brooklyn J. Felberg Son; start new mil 4 ribbers; three loopers 
on knitted s Sy 4 Harrisburg Scott Knit Hosiery Co.; new 
S machines n with $25,000 capital; operate 20 knit- 
Brooklyn. Levis Knitting Mills start ting machines and two loopers; C. L 
new plant at 182 Glenmore Ave., operating Scott, president; F. C. Sites, secretary 
4 knitting and 8& ewing machines on Harrisburg Twin-Tex Silk Hosiery Co.; 
bathing suits and sweaters capital, $25.000; H. A. Bitner, president; 
Brooklyn Samartin Knitting Mills 1878 H. E. Smeltzer, treasurer; 15 Knitting and 
Harman St new plant 7 knitting ma two sewing machines; two loopers, La- 
chines on sweaters; to add 2 more dies’ and men’s silk and men’s mercer- 
Brooklyn Sportsmen Knitting Mills ized hosiery. 
Watkins St new mill on shaker sweaters Hershey Magrin Hosiery Co ipital, $10,- 
( knitting and sewing machines 000; F. J Magrin, president; J. C. Fer- 
Brooklyn. W Knitting Mills, 28 Powel ucci, treasurer; erect new plant 80 x 200 
St new mill on novelties: &§ knitting ne ft three stories; full fashioned women’s 
% sewing machines. hose 6 knitting machines one ribber; 
Br klyn Wyona Knitting Mills, 493 Ver e looper; four sewing machines. 
mont st new mill on novelties 10 kni t 10n H W Anthony purchased tract 
ing and 6 sewing machines. land, 340 x 170 ft erect new hosiery 
Buffalo The Mitche & Frank Knitting il to be five stories 
Mills Inc capital $50,000; starts pre \iontgomery Valley Knitting Co., Ine 
luction of sweaters t 1021 Main Street; apital $20,000; start new plant on 
Chirty knitting machines and 75 em- women's novelty hosiery; E W. Hull 
oyves H I Mitche formerly of the president and A. P. Hull, Jr., treasurer. 
Monarch Knitting s is president and Penbrook The Penbrook Knitting Co 
reasure! rects l, one story 30 x 100 feet 
hnstown he Schum Mtg. Co.; cay perating 30 Knitting machines, 5 loopers 
$ O° t ¥ 4 ir Schu- f be apital $10.000; Dr. J 





J. Shuttiny, Chattanooga, Tenn.) 


(Drawing by R. 
Co., Mt. Holly. N. C., Spinners and Mercerizers of High Grade Combed and Carded Yarns 
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L. Lenker, president and I. L. Unger, sec- 
retary and treasurer, 

Philadelphia Apara Knitting Mills, new 
mill on men's and women's alpaca and 


camel's hair mufflers and 
Forstatt, proprietor 
Philadelphia Apex 


tory concrete 


golf hose; J. 


erect new 
cost $220,- 


Hosiery Co.; 
building to 


000, 90 x 115 ft., with toilet and stair 
tower, 55 x 22 ft 

Philadelphia Delaware Knit Goods Co.; 
start branch at 24 Bank St., knit goods 
of all kinds, 

Philadelphia Gladstone Knitting Mills; 
lease second floor at 44 N. Third St., for 
new mill, 

Philadelphia Harrowgate Knitting Mills, 
4309 North Lawrence St.; establish new 
mill ith six knitting machines; capital, 
$18,000; G. B. Smith, president and treas- 
urer 

Philadelphia J. Allen Locke Co.; erect 
one-story mill, 4945 Mulberry St., to be 
equipped as hosiery mill. 

Philadelphia Lockton & Birkman; or- 
ganized for the manufacture of fine hos- 
iery; plant equipped with 50 knitting ma- 
chines, located at Frankford Ave. and 
Margaretta St., Frankford 

Philadelphia McCallum Hosiery Co.; 
erect new mill, three stories, 85 x 175 ft. 

Philadeiphia. Ray Knitting & Mfg. Co.; 
infants’ and childrens’ hand crochet 
goods 

Philadelphia Unique Knitting Co.; erect 
new four-story mill at Fifth and Master 
Sts., the building to be 100 x 67 ft. 

Reading Noe-Equl Hosiery Mills, Ine 
organized with capital of $300,000; Ed- 
ward Glasser, president; David E. Pur- 
cell, treasurer; first unit of plant to be 
85 x 225 ft., two-story, with a 390 foot 
square boiler house and 50 foot stack; 
equipped with 200 knitting machines, 20 
ribbers, 18 full fashioned, 25 sewing ma- 
chines, 30 loopers 

Reading Oakbrook Hosiery Mills, Inc., or- 
ganized; succeed Oakbrook Hosiery Mill; 
Isaa CC, Eberly, president and treasurer; 
women’s full fashioned silk hosiery; 30 
knitting, 20 looping and 15 sewing ma- 


chines 


Reading Starkist Hosiery Co.; 100 knitting 


machines on women’s seamless plain and 
fancy hosiery. 

Schuylkill Haven. Crown Hostery Mills; 
capital, $10,000; Jos. H. Le Van, presi- 
dent; E S Miller treasurer; erect new 
mill; half hose; 16 knitting machines, 
4 loopers and 3 ribbers 

Shamokin F.: A Welker & Sons; chil- 
dren's and women’s hose; erect 30 x 40 
foot two-story building; 10 knitting and 10 


ribbing machines 


Spring City Tex-Step Hosiery Co. starts 
new plant with two knitting machines; 
P. L. Cook, proprietor, 

Stowe The Quality Knit Underwear Co. 
new mill, two stories 40x60 feet: on 
women’s underwear; H. J. Kliime, pres- 
ident and manager 

Wernersville Wernersville Hosiery Mill; 
Frank H. Hain, owner; men’s and women's 


hosiery; 39 
bers; six 


knitting machines; three rib- 
loopers; three sewing machines. 


York George Sowers erecting two-story, 80 
x 110 foot building, for hosiery manu- 
facture 

Tennessee, Chattanooga. Volunteer Knit- 
ting Mills; 22 knitting and 50 sewing ma- 
chines; men's and boys’ union suits. 

Jackson B. J. Priester of Paducah, Ky., 
establishes branch mill, as Priester Hos- 
fery Mills, 120 by 160 feet: equipment 200 
knitting machines, 125 ribbers, 25 loopers. 

Knoxville Silk Tie Knitting Co., Inc., new 
plant with seven knitting machines; one 
sewing machine; D. H. Spruill, president; 
I. T. Bean, treasurer 


Pinewood Pinewood Knitting Mills estab- 
lish branch plant at Waverly; also consid- 
er branches at Mount Pleasant and Ho- 
henwald 

Utah, Provo Jenkins 
organized by G. M 


Knitting Mill Co 
Taylor, president and 


Clayton Jenkins, secretary treasurer: 
lease location for mill; will Install ma- 
chinery in 1923 

Virginia, Phoebus American Boys’ Stock- 
ing Mill: capital, $150,000 new plant 
with 16 knitting machines: I. M. Grant 


president 
Washington, Seattl Seattle 
Co,; taken over by K. & K 


Knit Goods 
Knitting Co.; 


capital, $20,000; men's, women’s and chil- 
dre weaters 
West Virginia, Princeton Princeton Hos- 


y Mills Co.: L. G 


Borsling, president; 


I H Parlouis, treasurer: erecting two- 
tory 48 x 118 foot building for new 
plant: capital, $75,000; to be equipped 
with 62 knitting machines and finishing 
pliant 

Wisconsin, Madison lawrence Gliese: 14 
So. Orchard St.; new hostery mill with 12 
machines to operate under name of Nor 


man Hosiery Co.: Mr 

treasurer 
Omro North American 
capital, $100,000: new plant on hosiery 
operating 76 knitting machines, 25 loop- 
ribbers and two sewing ma- 


Giese, president and 


Textile Corp.; 


five 


ers and 


chines; dyehouse; G. W. Kalweit, prest- 
dent: J. G. Rice, treasurer; general office 
moved from Milwaukee to Omro 
Waupun Vogue Hostery Co.* capital 
$50,000; new plant on jacquard top socks 
and jacquard three-quarter hose; ladies’ 


silk hosiery operating 16 German knitting 
heads: Arthur Hanisch, president; Nor- 
bert Hackett, treasurer 


Canada, 
Ltd.; 
ribbers 
chines 
dent, S 


Burford, Ont. 
new plant 
and 10 
capital, 

Chase, 


Paris Knitting Co., 
operating 45 knitters; 12 
loopers, four sewing ma- 
$150,000; N. Dell, presi- 
secretary-treasurer. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


estab- 
knit- 
hose; 


Ont. Lander Bros., Ltd.; 

new knitting plant with 12 
ting machines on silk and sport 
capital, $150,000. 

St Catherine's, Ont. Dent-Griffin, 
new plant on silk gloves 

St. Hyacinthe, Que. Canadian-U. S. 
ting Co.; starts new mill on general line 
of knitted piece goods; affiliated with 
U. S. Knitting Co., Pawtucket, R,. I. 

NEW SILK MILLS 

California, San Pacific Silk 
Mills, Inc., organized with capital of 
$500,000; plans erection of new mill the 
first plant to cost $50,000; represented by 
Alan C. Van Fleet, atty. First National 
Bank Bldg., San Francisco, Cal 

Connecticut, Norwalk Griffing Mfg. Co., 
61-65 Wall St.; new mill; 750 braiders, 


Guelph, 
lished 


Ltd.; 


Knit- 


Francisco. 





Quakertown. Ewing-Thomas Silk Co.; or- 
ganized with capital of $200,000, and 
operating plant in leased quarters; J. H. 


Thomas, president, and M. Ewing, treas- 
urer. 

Tennessee, Chattanooga. Magnolia Silk 
Mills; capital, $100,000; starts new silk 
throwing plant; lease location while new 
plant is under construction; T. W. Fred, 
president, of the Davenport Hosiery 
Mills, is interested, 


Virgina, Norfolk. Leslie E. Jones begins 
manufacture of women’s silk hosiery at 
3915 Gosnold Ave. 

Canada, Collinsville, Que. Premier Silk 
Mills, Ltd.; capital, $265,000; to operate 
new mill on broad silks; T. J. Bruck, 
president and treasurer. 
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Interior View. New Weave Shed of Ardross Worsted Co., Frankford. Philadel- 


phia. 


Super-Span Sawtooth Construction Used with Which Floor Areas Up 
to 6,000 Square Feet Are Obtainable Without a Post. 


Buildings of 100 Foot 


Span Can Be Constructed of Any Length Without the Use of Columns. The 
Ballinger Company, Philadelphia and New York, Architects and Engineers 


New Haven The Velvet Textile Corp.; 
erect new building at West Haven; one 
story, 156 x 200 ft. with power plant and 
garage adjoining estimated to cost 
$100,000; 100 looms. 

Maryland, Baltimore James P. Hooper 


Mfg. Co., organized for manufacture of 
art silk; capital, $375,000; expected to 
start operations about Oct. 1, 

Massachusetts, Holyoke Wm. Skinner & 
Sons; new five-story, 80 x 200 ft. plant ac- 
commodating 500 looms, 7,000 spindles; 
cost about $100,000. 

New Jersey, Belmar. Atlantic Silk Mills 
Co., Ine., braids, chenille, etce.; new 47x 
115 ft. mill; W. E. Carpenter, president 
and general manager; L. E. Newman, 
treasurer. 

Clifton. Cupra, Inc., artificial silks; new 
two-story 90x 240 ft. plant; R. P. Dicks, 
president; F. T. Tillton, treasurer; cap- 
ital, $500,000. 

North Bergen Comblier & Cie; new mill 
on broad silks; 1,800 spindles, 82 looms; 
A Drebon superintendent. 

Passaic Garth Mfg. Co.; artificial silk 
tops; capital, $100,000; purchased Tuxedo 
Mills for new plant; Alpha Garth, presi- 
dent. 

Passaic, New 
warping and 
house Mill. 

Paterson. Filmore Silk Mills, 15 Van Hou- 
ten St.; capital, $10,000; new 12-loom 
silk mill; A. Lissek, president; H. Malsel, 
treasurer. 

Paterson Waverly Warping & 
Co.; organized by J. & D. 
plant. 

West New York. 


Era Silk Co.; 
winding plant 


starts new 
in Water- 


Winding 
Shaw; new 


Palisade Silk Mills, 763 


Dewey Ave.; new plant on commission 
weaving; six looms. 
New York, Brooklyn. Moster & Feldman, 


new silk throwing mill, 
1,000 spindles. 

Luzerne The 
establishes plant on 
ment, 25 machines; 
eral manager. 

Palatine Bridge. The Underwood Silk Mill, 
established by Henry Underwood, to man- 
ufacture fibre silk fabrics, 


Pennsylvania, Altoona. Altoona Textile 
Co.; capitalized at $100,000, to build new 
mill and manufacture broad silks; equip- 
ment will comprise 100 looms; August 
Hafner, treasurer and manager. 

Allentown. Soleiac Silk Co.; capital, $75,- 
000; establish plant on third floor of Or- 
ecurto Mill Building; equipment of Wia- 
mer Silk Co. purchased; E. A. Solelac, 


189 Throop Ave.; 


Korrect Kore Line (Co.; 
silk fish line; equip- 
Knox Bishop ts gen- 


proprietor. 
Bethlehem R. K. Laros Silk Co.; erect 
new silk throwing plant, three story, 
65 x 200 ft 


Dunnville, Ont. Dominion Fabrics, Ltd.; 
capital, $250,000; ten looms on art silk 
and ratine dress goods; Thomas Camel- 
ford, president; Alexander Camelford, 
treasurer, 


NEW MISCELLANEOUS MILLS 


Georgia, Griffin. Lowell Bleachery, South; 
erect 50 tenement houses, preparatory to 
establishing plant. 

Massachusetts, Charles’ River. Charles 
River Bleachery, Inc.; organized with cap- 
ital of $100,000; Walter S. Lawson, presi- 
dent; purchased the property of the 
Needham Tire Co.; operations expected 
to start early in 1923. 

East Pepperell. The Rheabat Corp.; cap- 
ital, $500,000; purchased and remodeled 
local paper mill; will eventually install 
150 looms; will process spin and weave 
the “Rheabat” fibre; Charles’ Batra, 
president, and G. B. Keane, treasurer. 

Lowell. Whiteley Bleachery; bleach and 
finish cotton piece goods; Howard L. 
Whiteley, proprietor. 
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Missouri, Kansas City. American Mattress 
Co.; J. M. Kantor, proprietor; one garne 
two pickers, one filling machine. 

New Jersey, Belleville. D. A. Higgins 
Sons, dye and bleach woolen and wors’' 
yarns; new plant with 8,000 pounds da 
capacity. 

Gloucester. Forrest 
mercerizing; new plant, 

Jersey City. Paragon Piece Dye Works 
Cornelison Ave.; new finishing plant 
silk and wool jersey. 

Millington. Asbestos Materials Co.; 
quire and improve plant of Batemar 
Co. 

Newark. Clark Thread Co.; bleachery, 
house and power house erected on 
of 180 acre tract at Bloomfield; also 
welfare hospital building. 

West New York. Continental Dyeing 
Finishing Co., Inc.; new plant to dye ana 
finish broad silks; capital, $15,000 J 
Thomas, president; Harry Ruvo, s 
tary-treasurer. 

New York, Brooklyn. Brooklyn Yarn [ve 
Co.; new plant and boiler house, one st 


Mercerizing Co.; y 


I t 


200x237 ft.; capital, $100,000; Mathais 
Axle, president; A. J. Adams, treas r 
and buyer; to bleach and dye woolen i 
worsted yarns, 

Brooklyn. Erie Dyeing & Processing (o:; 
establishes new plant at 1 Nassau Avs ) 
handle both yarns and cloth; E. W. Sng 
is in charge. 

North Carolina, Spindale Spinners’ Proc- 
essing Co.; erect two-story mill, 137 x 5 
ft.; installation of warp mercerizing i= 
chinery. 

Oregon, Salem. Willamette Valley Flax & 


Hemp Corp.; capitalized for $100,000; 
quire mill at Turner. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Co.; capital, $100,000; 
president; E. L. 

textile novelties in picture form. 
Philadelphia. Majestic Silk Hosiery Dyeing 
Co.; erect new dyehouse; install new ¢; 
ing vats, drying frames and winders. 
Spring City. Superior Dye Works; new 
plant for dyeing cotton yarn; J. P. Wain- 


La France Art 
Bernard Davis, 
Battersby, treasurer; 


wright, treasurer. 
Rhode Island, Central Falls. Lyonnaise 
Silk Dye Works, Inc.; new plant operat- 


ing in 
president, 


leased building; J. Chausable, 
and A. Montchal, treasurer. 
Hope Valley. Rhode Island Linen Co.; new 
plant on linen yarn; also does woolen 
picking and carding; S. Siswick, presi- 
dent and treasurer; C. H. Brown, agent. 
Providence. Eddy Finishing Co.; organize 
for establishment of new plant; H. A 


Classon and Chester lL. Eddy interested 
Providence. Princess Yarn Co.; incorpo- 
rates for $150,000 to mercerize cotton 


yarns by new process; E. A. Risley, treas- 
urer and manager. 

Woonsocket. McCrodi Fibre Co.; 
story, 60x 150 foot plant. 

Woonsocket. Peerless Dyeing & Finishing 
Co.; capital of $100,000; establishes new 
finishing plant by remodelling existing 
buildings and erecting addition; A. E 
Bonin is president and W. E. Lamarine is 
treasurer. 

South Carolina, Greenville. Southern Bleach- 
ery; organized with $1,000,000 capital; se- 
cured large site on Enoree River; will 
specialize on fine cotton goods; H. R 
Stephenson will be manager. 

Virginia, Danville. Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills; erecting bleachery and fin- 
ishing plant, four stories, 300x148 feet, 
to cost about $450,000; will erect six- 
story storage building for Riverside Mill. 

Washington, Wallawalla. The Pantatorlum 
Dye Works; new 68x120 foot plant. 

Wisconsin, Milwaukee. Phoenix Knitting 
Mills, Inc.; new six-story, 120x 80 foot 
dyeing and finishing plant to cost $350,- 
000. 

Canada, Drummondville, Que. Dominion 
Silk Dyeing and Finishing Co., Ltd.; new 
building; capital, $1,000,000; C. L. Auger, 
president; I. A. Post, treasurer. 


new one- 


Enlargements and Improvements 


COTTON 


Alabama, Huntsville. Merrimack Mfg. Co. 
started building of a $50,000 sewerage sys- 
tem in the mill village; also built 108 oper- 
atives’ houses; adds 3,000 spindles. 

Lafayette Skenandoa Cotton Co., Utica, 
N. Y., purchases the Lafayette (Ga.) Cot- 
ton Mills, operating 10,000 spindles; will 
enlarge the plant and use the product to 
supplement the present production of the 
Utica plant 

Mobile. Mobile 
spindles 

Connecticut, Ansonia, 
Co.; addition to 
30x196 ft., brick 
flooring 

Groton Max Pollack & Co., 
dyehouse 

New Britain 


Cotton Mills; adds 3,500 
The Ansonia O. & C. 
their cleaning plant, 
and steel, with concrete 


Inc., erect new 


E. C. Carter & Son leased the 


plant of the Pinches Mfg. Co.; making 
considerable alterations 
New London. New England Carpet Lining 


Co.; one-story addition, 48 x 100 ft. 

Norwich. Adams & Manning; buy plant at 
30 Thames St.; 120 braiders on cotton 
cords 

Putnam. Nightingale-Morse Mills, Inc., 
plant bought by the Adams Mfg. Co., 
North Scituate, R. I.; erect new addition 
to accommodate 300 looms. Adams Com- 
pany contemplate moving its entire plant 
to Putnam during the summer of 1923. 

South Norwalk. J. & J. Cash, Ltd., 60x 132 


ft. addition to weave shed, brick and steel 
construction. 

West Haven. American Mills Co.; 
60x 90 ft. addition. 

Westport. The Lees Mfg. Co. erect 
story 150 x 50 ft. brick and mill ec 
tion addition. 

Delaware, Wilmington. Joseph 
Sons Co.; erect five-story brick and 
construction addition to plant, 60 x 120 ft; 


built new 


three- 


ynstruc- 


Bancroft & 





one-story addition, 45x45 ft., at Rock- 
ford. 

Georgia, Athens. Star Thread Mills; build 
two-story addition, 60x 100 ft 

Athens. Union Thread Co.; White City Mills 


purchased by O. W. Bowen and W. W. 
Crews, of Jewel, Ga.; capacity doubled by 
new owners by additions of 1,400 spindles 
and accompanying machinery; Bowen- 
Crews Co. organized and incorporated with 
$500,000 capital. 

Augusta. Globe Cotton MUls install 128 ad- 
ditional looms, 

Augusta. Sibley Mfg. Co.;: 
one-story dye house; disposed of nd 
issue for further improvements. 


construct new 


Columbus. Swift Spinning Mills; erect 100% 
200 ft. addition, brick, concrete and steel 

Dalton. Elk Cotton Mills; erect two addi- 
tions, 160x200 ft. and 40x 200 ft., Te 
spectively; install 7,000 additional sp'"- 
dles. 

Eatonton. Eatonton Cotton Mills; erect one 


of floor 


story addition containing 20,000 ft 
space. 
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February. 3, 1923 


crifin. Griffin Mfg. Co.; added 3,000 spin- 
dies and 102 looms. 
LaGrange. Dunson Mills; extension of 


weave shed, 111x132 ft., two stories, 
Manchester. Manchester Cotton Mills; erect 
new community building for employes to 
contain auditorium, gymnasium, lockers 
and showers. 

Western Reserve Cotton Mills; 
addition planned for Quitman Mill; Millen, 
Ga plant started operations in June, 
later extending force to both night and 
day operations; installed $75,000 worth of 


Quitm 


new machinery in August. 

rion. Trion Co.; erect three large cotton 
“warehouses, each three stories high, with 
basement. 

Louisiana, New Orleans. Maginnis Cotton 
Mills erect additional building, 110 x 125 
ft., brick and concrete; install 100 40-inch 
automatic looms. 

Yaine, Lewiston. Bates Mfg. Co.; erecting 
four-story building, 370x170 ft, to re- 
place several small buildings, to cost in 
the neighborhood of $550,000. 

ewiste Hill Mfg. Co.; installed six new 
water wheels; erected new power house. 


vest Kennebunk. The R. W. Lord Co.; 


erect one-story 60 x 30 ft. addition. 
Massachusetts, Adams. Berkshire Cotton 
Mfg. Co.; erect new building, brick con- 


struction, one-story high, 170 x 50 ft.; con- 


vert old iron foundry building into com- 
munity house for employes; acquired addi- 


onal property for the creation of a recre- 
n centre; erect gymnasium, 80x 80 ft. 










Boston The John West Thread Co.; new 
boiler house and mill extension. 

Fall River. American Thread Co. (Kerr 
Mills); add two stories to its bleaching and 


building to 
floor space; 


mercerizing 
4,000 sq. ft, 


$125,000. 

River. Sagamore Mfg. Co.; 
7h x 96 ft. addition. 

River. Stephens Mfg. Co.; three addi- 
tions, 43x55 ft., 18x31 ft. and 36x 25 
ft, respectively; also two-story addition 
to bleachery. 


give additional 
to cost about 


two-story 


jousatonic. Monument Mills; erect two- 
story addition to bleachery. 
lian Orchard. Indian Orchard Co. new 


oiler house, cost $75,000. 


Lowell. Boott Mills; erect one-story hydro- 


ectric generating plant. 
Westport. Westport Mfg. Co.; erect addi- 
tional storage building, two stories, 60x 
100 ft. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. Fulton Bag & 


‘otton Mills, Atlanta, Ga.; erecting branch 
plant, 245 x 400 ft., to cost $230,000. 
New Hampshire, Dover. Cocheco Dept. of 





Pacific Mills; 44x 80 ft. addition to picker 
room 
Nashua. Nashua Mfg. Co.; 50x 140 ft. addi- 
Simon Falls. Salmon Falls Mfg, Co.; new 
wdro-electric power development; com- 
mon stock increased to $1,400,000; power 


project to cost $250,000. 

New Jersey, Beverly. John A. Bidwell Co.. 
new building, 40x 100 ft.; buy looms of 

kran Fitzgerald Mfg. Co., Germantown, 

Pa, and install 46 of them in new plant 

New York, Auburn. The Cayuga Linen & 
tton Mills erect additional story to their 


nt 








a 
na. Corona Braid Works erecting 50x 
ft.. two story addition 
lockport. The Lockport Cotton Batting Co 
built Mill No, 1, destroyed by fire Feb. 9, 


North Carolina, Albemarle 
rect five-story warehouse, 70x 168 ft. 
ngton Aurora Cotton Mills; erect ad- 
on, 52x%163 ft., two stories high, and 

basement, 
Burlington Stevens Mfg. Co.; install 94 
itomatic looms, 70 being replacements. 
tte Highland Park Mfg. Co. install 
new looms in “Mill No. 1; erect 350 h. p. 
er 


Grove 


Wiscasset Mills; 





China 
building, 
houses. 


Grove Cotton Mills 
125 x 454 ft.; erect 50 





nement 


Canadian Mills for Which 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Concord. Brown Mfg. Co.; erect 20 tenement 
houses; addition to the dyehouse with 
complementary machinery. 

Concord. Gibson Mfg. Co.; add 190 looms 

Concord. Locke Cotton Mills Co.; install ad- 
ditional dyehouse machinery; build a 
power transmission line and install addi- 
tional looms. 

Dallas, Dorothy Mfg. Co. adds 3,600 ring 
and 1,920 twister spindles. 

Durham. Morven Cotton Mills; incorporated 
with $200,000 capital; purchased Lawrence 
Cotton Mills, Inc.; erect three-story build- 


ing, 70 ft. square, to accommodate 100 
looms. 
Gastonia. Flint Mfg. Co.; erect two-story, 


136 x 471 ft. building, equipped with 12,000 
spindles and accompanying machinery. 
Gastonia. Loray Mills; erect two-story addi- 
tion, 110x150 ft., for additional spindles 


Gastonia. Priscilla Spinning Co. erecting 
concrete building to accommodate 25,000 
spindles. 

Gastonia. Ruby Cotton Mills, Inc.; reorgan- 
ize; build 80 x 92 ft. brick building. 

Gastonia. A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co. erect 100 
cottages; build two-story, 300x125 ft. 


brick structure, equipped with 15,000 ring 
and 7,500 twister spindles 

Gastonia. Trenton Cotton Mills; erect one- 
story addition, 50x 150 ft.; add 1,680 ring 
and 1,000 twister spindles. 

Forest City. Alexander Mfg. Co. erect uddi- 


tion, 50x125 ft.; imstall 21 cards and 
5,200 spindles. 

Haw River Holt-Granite Mills Co.; install 
150 additional looms. 

Hickory. Highland Cordage Co.; erects 
mill, 80x 420 ft.; also 40 houses; erect 


130 x 200 ft. 
Hickory. A. 


warehouse. 
A. Shuford Mills Co.; 


erect 80 


cottages for operatives; will erect new 
mill at Granite Falls. 
Hillsboro. Eno Cotton Mills; erect addi- 


tion, for cloth and shipping room, 103 x 192 
ft.; extend 


weave shed; erect 30 oper 
atives’ cottages. 
Kannapolis Cannon Mfg. Co, erect new 


warehouse; 12 tenement houses, and addi- 
tion to Y. M, C. A. building; erect post 
office building; equip 5,000 looms with 
individual drive; erect new filtering plant 


King’s Mountain. Phoenix Mills Co.; install 
100 looms. 
Lexington. Erlanger Cotton Mills Co.; erect 


warehouse, 68 x 229 ft., one story. 

Mooresville. Mooresville Cotton Mill erects 
addition, one story, 76 x 180 ft.; erects 50 
x 100 ft. cotton warehouse addition. 

Mount Holly. American Yarn & Processing 
Co.; enlarge Alsace Mfg. Co. by 2,000 spin- 
dles. 

Raleigh. Caraleigh Mills Co. erect one-story 
weave shed, 159 x 403 ft.; 40 x 100 ft. two- 
story extension. 

Ramseur, Columbia Mfg. Co. 
automatic looms. 
Randleman Central 
6,000 spindles; add 
feeders and twisters. 


install 132 


Falls Mills, Ine., add 
a number of cards, 


Randleman Deep River Mills add 216 
looms. 
Reidsville. Edna Cotton Mills; will build 


cloth room, cotton warehouse and finishing 
plant. 


Roanoke Rapids Patterson Mills Co. erect 


addition, two stories, 100x140 ft.; install 
250 automatic gingham looms. 
Rockingham Hannah Pickett Mills; erect 


two-story addition for weaving depart- 
ment, make room for 300 additional looms 


Rockingham. Roberdel Mfg. Co.; erect 135 x 
450 ft. addition; install 500 looms in No. 1 
plant, 280 looms to be added. 

Salisbury. Vance Cotton Mills erect two- 
story extension, 108x138 ft.; instail 200 
narrow looms. 

Saxapahaw. White, Williamson Co.; changed 
water power plant, replacing three old 
water wheels with modern equipment. 


Spindale. Spindale Mills Co.; erect new 
building, 60x 75 ft. 
Spindale. Stonecutter Mills; erect 25 new 


houses; add 275 looms to equipment. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Collins & Aik- 
man Co.; erect six-story reinforced con- 
crete mill addition, 75x 120 ft. 






Extensive Buildings Have Been Erected by W. 


Philadelphia L. H. Gilner; erects concrete 


warehouse and boile: plant at cost of 
$75,000 

Philadelphia. Hensel-Colladay Co.; erect 
new plant. 

Philadelphia. Wm. F. Kreiss Co.; erect new 
two-story mill, 50x 145 ft 

Philadelphia. La France Textile Co.; pur- 
chased properties at 1615-21 Unity St., 
4413-4427 Frankford St. and 4412-4428 
Paul St. 

Philadelphia, Fred Pearson & Co., Inc 
erect new five-story mill, 62x 170 ft. 

Philadelphia. United Tapestry Mills, Inc 
bought two-story building at 2046 East 


Erie Ave. and installed equipment for the 


operation of mill. 

Reading. Joseph Bancroft & Sons erect 
one-story weaving shed addition; erect 
three-story addition, 419x50 ft.; office 
building, 36x42 ft.; alterations to boiler 
house. 

Reading. Reading Towel Mfg. Co. J. R 


Giebel president, purchased mill of Glasse: 
Hosiery Co., at 13th and Muhlenberg Sts 
and remove machinery into it. 


Scranton. Scranton Lace Co.; new power 
house. 
Rhode Island, Anthony. Coventry Co. erect 


60 x 100 ft. addition 
Esmond Esmond Mills erect addition 
Pawtucket. Hope Webbing Co. le 
tract for brick, six story, 85 x 192 ft 
addition. 


Pawtucket Providence Braid Co.; new two- 
story, 90x 104 ft. mill 

Westerly Westerly Textile Co., new five- 
story, 35x50 ft. addition; installs addi- 
tional looms 


South Carolina, Anderson Brogon Mills in 
stall 12 new spinning frames, making total 
spindleage over 30,000 

Bowling Green. Bowling Green Spinning 
Mill, Inc.; capital $100,000 to continu 
operation of plant formerly Reynolds Cot 
ton Mill Co.; 60x 174 ft. addition erected 
5,000 new spindles added; 10 houses for 
operatives. 


Calhoun Falls. Calhoun Mills building 


adal 
tion to wedve shed; will add 15,000 spin- 
dles and new looms; also plan new power 
plant 

Chester Baldwin Cotton Mills install 100 
40-inch looms; capital increase to $1,- 
100,000. 

Clinton Clinton Cotton Mills add 2,000 
spindles and 200 looms; also 25 operatives 
houses. 

Gaffney Gaffney Mfg. Co. builds 25 oper- 
atives’ houses and contracts for 13,000 
spindles. 


Greenville. Dunean Mills erect 
ft. quiller building, 


Greenville 


new 50x 165 


Victor-Monaghan Co.; three 


story, 132 x 120 ft. extension to Monaghan 
plant; new cloth storehouse for Seneca 
plant; also additional operatives’ houses 


Honea Path Chiquola Mfg. Co. erects 132 
houses for operatives at a cost of $225,000 

Lando, Manetta Mills, 60x 160 ft. addition; 
1lso 5,000 spindles and 100 looms 

Laurens Watts Mills; 90x 100 ft 
for slashing and drawing-in; 
twister spindles 

Newberry. Newberry Cotton 
deliveries of drawing 


addition 
install 3,500 


Mills install 80 


Ninetysix. Ninetysix Cotton Mill; new cot 
ton warehouse; also office building and 
schoolhouse; also power plant; add 46 
houses to village. 

Pelzer. Pelzer Mfg. Co. add 46 92-inch 
looms; also additional electric generaturs 

Piedmont Piedmont Mfg. Co.; power plant 


remodelled 
Rock Hill 


and enlarged, 


Aragon Cotton Mills 


build new 
community house 
Union. Union-Buffalo Mills Co. add 45 
houses to village. 
Ware Shoals Ware Shoals Mfg. Co. add 75 
houses to mill village; erect new 60x 100 


ft. power house and two-compartment cot- 
ton warehouse; also swimming pool for 
employes 
Tennessee, 


Chattanooga. 


Standard-Coosa- 


== 


(1045) 491 


Thatcher Co completed 
spinning equipment in 
Knoxville 


installation of 
Mill No, 2, 
Cherokee Spinning Co. erect two- 


story, 184x210 ft. addition to house 250 
looms; will also build bleachery and dye- 
house; capital increased to $1,100,000. 

Texas, McKinney Texas Cotton Mill Co.: 
36 new houses in the new village: about to 
extend weave shed 180 ft increase cap- 
ital to $1 -~00,000 

Virginia, Altavista Altavista Cotton Mills 
erecting two additions, 103x125 ft. and 
100x130 ft.; to add 300 ms and spin- 
ning equipment 

Wisconsin, Baraboo Baraboo Towel Mills; 
erect hydro-electric plant 

Canada, Welland, Ont Empire Cotton Mills, 
Ltd.; erect 165x365 ft. addition: instal} 
140 40-inch looms 

Valleyfield, Que Montreal Cottons, Ltd.: 
new 100x120 ft. waste house, four stories 

WOOL 

California, Eureka Eureka Woolen Mills; 
awarded contract for tl erection of two- 
Story addition 

Connecticut, Danbury. Mallory Hat Co.; 
new six-story plant, 


including three-story 


extension, to cost about $100,- 


60x 100 ft., 


000, 

Hanover Airlie Mills, Ine, erected addi- 
tion, 226x 62 ft., brick and _ steel, with 
Saw-tooth roof, two stories 

Norwich American Woolen Co. purchased 


21 houses for 


operatives and also planned 
the construction of a number more to cost 
in the neighborhood of $40,000, 

Stafford Springs Cyril Johnson Woolen 
Co.; two-story, 45x 100 ft. storage ware- 
house, brick, mill construction; new build- 
ing, 240x140 ft., to cost $100,000 three 
stories 

Illinois, Chicago Olson Rug Co.; erect new 
five-story plant, 84x 185 ft install new 
rug looms. 

Indiana, Seymour Seymour Woolen Mills; 
construct three-story addition, 60x60 ft. 

Kentucky, Mayfield. Mayfield Woolen Mills: 
erect one-story addition, 80x 170 ft., brick 
and steel; also erect one story building, 
72x 200 ft. 

Maine, Dexter Amos Abbott Co.; recon- 
struct part of mill destroyed by fire 

Pittsfield American Woolen Co.; three 
story mill addition, 50x 90 ft. 

Sanford. Jagger Bros.; erect addition, 65 x 
65 ft., two-story and basement high. 

Skowhegan Maine Spinning Co. erect three- 
story, 84 x 200 ft. new building, brick. 


Massachusetts, Caryville 
62x 90 ft. addition to picker house, 


Clinton Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co.; 
additional building and installing 
tional looms; erect new head house, 
114 ft., four stories, attached to 
new dye house, one story, with 
roof, 275x100 ft. 


East Douglas. 


Taft Woolen Co.; 


erect 
addi- 
100 x 
which is 
monitor 


Hayward Woolen Co.; three 
additions; one-story 125 x 50 ft. dye house 
three-story 60x70 ft: dryer room, two- 
story 90x 70 ft. weaving and picker shed; 
also brick addition to boiler house 

Jefferson. Jefferson Mfg. Co, erect brick one 
and two-story addition to dye house 

Lawrence Walworth Bros.; three-story, 50 
x 180 ft. brick addition. 

Lowell Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co.; 
addition to finishing plant, 140 x 40 ft., two 
stories. 


Newton. Shepherd Worsted Mills; erect one- 


story, 42 x 142 ft. dyehouse 
North Andover. Sutton’s Mills; two-story, 
75x 100 ft. addition; to add 25 new looms. 
Palmer M. J. Whittall Associates; two- 


story, 70x 210 addition and one-story stor- 
age building. 


Pittsfield Berkshire Woolen Co.: erect ad- 
ditional story to its office building; erect 
three-story addition mill construction, 


with basement, 100 x 60 ft 
Pittsfield Pontoosuc Woolen 
three-story, 50 x 80 ft 


Mfg. Co. erect 
storehouse addition 





J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 
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Suuthbridg Woolen Co 
1ilton, whicn it had owned It 
erect steel fireproof one-story, 
storehouse at cost of $60,00uU; 
ther building, lUUx so ft one 


erect three 
onstructior 


and 


tt Worsted Co.; 
brick, mill 
t eight 
houses for employe 
Michigan, | Rapids 
Wools Mill Inc.; 
unit 
Eaton Rapid Eaton R 
build three-story, 70 x 150 ft. pliant 
New Hampshire, Dover Sawyer Mi 
Ameri Woolen Co.; rebuild rt 
plant damaged by fre. 
New Jersey, Passaic Passaic W 
adding 10 French 
t equipment 24 


combs, 6 rt 


singl« 


builds additior 


apids \ 
I 


p yn 

orsted Spin 
and ¢e 
vyorsted 


cards 


vorsted silk card 
: ombs and 20,0 orsted ana 
rt b pindle 
New York, Auburr 
I ‘ j 


eave shed also 


shop 


et Co. erect 
extension to 
machine and power plant, 
o.00U 

Spinning Co. removes to 

quarters at 370 Hart St 

ewbure Wm. Crabtree & 
addition, 
Barnett & Son, Ine erect 


used as warehou 


Sons Co 
o-story 
Wm 
e addition to be 
rb Hudson River Waste Co 
Oregon, Portland. Brownsville Woolen Mills 
remodelled and reopened by J. L. Bowman 
sylvania, Chester. Irving Worsted Co 
two new buildings; 64x 100 ft 
o4 ft respectively 
fton Height Kent Mfg. Co.; ere 
mil 444x120 ft four 
uding twisters, 


instal 
cards, 


story; 
machit 
ers, etc 
ar Spring Worsted Mills; 

house 
va Carpet & 
and basement 


tallec it 
Philadelphia 
three-story 
0 ft 
Philadelphia 
rect three 
ft. 
Philadelphia Dearnley Bros. Worsted 
ning C« took title to group of mill build 
ngs; erect three-story and basement ad- 
ition 
Philadelphia 
erect 


Rug Co.; 
additior 


Cochrane Co; 
addition, 40x 200 


Charles P 
story brick 


Spin- 
Spin 


toosevelt Worsted 
te supply 12,500 ft 
space, 60 x 95 ft. 

John B. Stetson Co.; erect 
two of which are eight 
stories in another to be used for 
operating service and the fourth 

as a garage; to cost in the neighborhood of 

$450,000 
Rhode Island, Providence 

Mills erect additional 

stories, 50x 200 ft.; 
power house, 

machine shop 
Providence Wanskuck Co, increases carding 

and spinning departments of Geneva Mill 

by 58 per cent; also new boiler house 
Wakefield Wakefield Mills Co.; new 60x 90 

ft. bleach house 
Woonsocket Lafayette 

three-story, 68 x 201 ft 

power substation 
Tennessee, Sweetwater American 

Woolen Mills; one-story addition; 

spindles and two sets of cards 
Vermont, Northfield Nantanna Worsted 

Co., Inc.; two-story 70x50 ft. addition 

for spinning and drawing departments 
Virginia, Cedar Biuff Clinch Valley Blan 
Mills, destroyed by fire in May, 1922 
ebuilt, resumed operations in October 
ye set of 360 spindles, 
ooms, fir machinery ; 
rowel 
Winchester Virginia Woolen Co 

ing two-stor 63x 116 ft. addition 
Wisconsin, Onalask: Western 

Mills 460 mule spindles; 

lyeing equipment neorporated for 

00. D.C. Ss er and 


Mills; 
addition addi 
ynal floor 
Philadelphia 
four new additions, 
height 


general 


Colwell Worsted 
mill building, two 
bleach and dye 
shipping room and 


also 


house 


Worsted Co.; 
building; 


new 
aiso new 

Textile 
add 720 


ket 


card broad 


own 


seven 


ishing generate 


construct 


Spinning 
insta 


$200 


treasurer 


also 


president 


TEXTILE 


Woolen 
addi 


Prairie Du Chie Prairie Du Chien 
Mill Co hew two-story 14. x 186 ft 
1dded 


tion; 28 looms to be 


KNIT 
Alabama, Cooper, 
branch 


pose new 


Albany Wells & Co. 
mill; 100 hosiery machines; pro 
building with 180 knitting ma- 
chines; capital increased to $1,000,000. 
Huntsville Huntsville Knitting Co.; new 
iitice, 24x26 ft also warehouse, 60 x 106 
Britain American H¢ 
1ery boiler plant, 40x 54 ft 
brick and steel construction 
Georgia, Union Point Union Mfg. Co 
pleted two-story, 150 x 80 ft. addition; in 
crease equipment to 425 Knitters, 90 rib 


ers, 60 


Connecticut, New 


Co.; new 


; com 


loopers 
Illinois, Kankakee Paramount Knitting Co 
erect new three-story building, 50 x 80 ft 
change name to Bear Brand Hosiery Co 
incorporating for $3,800,000 
Indiana, Indianapolis The 
Glove Co.; erect five-story 
75 x 220 ft., brick and steel. 
Indianapolis Real Silk Hosiery Mills; erect 
two-story mill addition, 100x190 ft 
boiler house 
Maryland, Hagerstown Interwoven Mills 
Inc.; erected new mill, 80x 165 ft., one 
story; also considered the erection of plant 
at Williamsport, Md. 
Massachusetts, Maiden. Yale Knitting Co 
four-story addition, costing $40,000. 
Newtown Lower Falls Suffolk Knitting 
Mills, Boston; establish new yarn plant; 
erect two-story brick building and one 
building; started production Feb. 1 
manufacture wool yarn of all sizes; 
woolen cards, two pickers, 75 
machines 
Grand tapids Grand Kapids 
Knitting Mills; adds two stories to mill 
equipment increased to 30 Knitting ma- 
chines and 75 sewing machines 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. Strutwear Knit 
ting Co.; five-story, 82 x 104 ft. plant; also 
boiler room, 50 x 104 ft. 
New Hampshire, Laconia. 
addition to knitting 
house, cost $60,000. 
New York, Amsterdam 
Co. obtains new and 
increases capacity on 
ing suits, 
Amsterdam. A. V. Morris 
three-story office building. 
Ballston Spa Ballston Spa Knitting Co 
purchase plant of Crippen & Reid; will 
operate same on manufacture of sport 
coats; also lease part of the Senate Knit- 
ting Co.; new building, 84x90 feet, for 
drying and finishing departments, under 
construction; of dissolution filed by 
Ballston Knitting Co. and Ballston Spa 
Knitting Co., the latter to continue under 
name of Floyd J. Shutts and the former 
under its present name; a new addition 
56x26 ft, three stories high, will be 
erected by the Ballston Knitting Co. 
Brooklyn Congress Knitting Mills remove 
to larger quarters at 9 to 13 Wyckoff av 
Brooklyn Goldleaf Knitting Mills have re 
moved to larger quarters to 302 Penn st 
the company has purchased the plant of 
the Ureka Knitting Mills of Ridgewood 
Brooklyn Lombardi Knitcraft, Inc., re- 
moved plant to $6 Seventh av. and &s00 
Union st.; operating 25 circular and 15 flat 
knitting machines and 20 sewing ma- 
chines. 
Brooklyn Morris Knitting Mills erect new 
building for their plant on DeKalb ay 
Brooklyn Warwick Knitting Mills, increase 
to 125 knitting machines and 40 sewing 
machines 
imhurst 


Indianapolis 
mill addition 


; also 


sets 
Knitting 
Michigan, 


Pitman Mfg. Co.; 
mill and new dye 


The 
larger 
sweaters 


Griffin Mfg 
quarters and 
and bath 


& Sons, erect 


notice 


The Propper Silk Hosiery Co 
started erection of new mill building 
three-story, 50x 200 ft., at Laurel Hil 
Boulevard and Baxter pl., to cost about 
$45 “00 

O'Melia Bros. Silk Co 
formerly the 


new name for 
Brunswick Silk C+ 


WORLD 


40 x 50 
ma- 


addition 
Milanese 


makers of knitted fabrics; 
It. erecteu, and four new 
chines added. 

Gloversville. Foster & Gifford Silk Mill pur- 
chase equipment of Elco Silk Mulls and 
transfer it to their plant; also install fin- 
sn.ng machinery for knitted fabrics. 
ues.royed by fire; erect new brick building, 

Mayneld The Children’s Glove plant 
luree stories, 30x 80 ft 

May field Van Buren Glove Co.; erect new 
vullding to replace one destroyed by fire. 

New Hartford. The Olympia Knit Goods 
Co, install new machinery 

New York. Atlantic Knitting Milis 
tice of increase in Capital to 

addition, doubling 
plant at Lynbrook, L. 1. 

Scenenectady. The Gloversville Knitting Co 

new two-story, 52x 112-ft. build- 


Co, 


file no- 
$100,000; 


complete capacity of 


ecting 
ing 
tica The McLoughlin 
building at 614 
$45,000. 
Watertown 
install 
silk 


Textile. Co. 
Broad st., 


erects 
costing 


The Shaughnessy Knitting Co 
machinery for manufacturing fibre 
underwear specialties. 

North Carolina, Ashboro Acme 
Mills, Inc., finishes three-story, 
ft. addition 

Burlington. May Hosiery 
ceed Daisy Hosiery Mills; build new office, 
warehouse and knitting room building, 
45x 106 ft.; National Dye Works subsid- 
iary of May Hosiery Mills, erect 45x 100 
ft. building, two stories and basement. 

Hickory Hickory Hosiery Mills; erect 42 x 
130 ft. plant. 

Lexington, Shoaf-Sink 
erecting new hosiery 
story, 50x 190 ft., 


Mount Airy. Renfro Hosiery 
knitters, 13 loopers and 18 


Pennsylvania, Dallas 
Co., Ltd.; purchased 
Hildebrandt & Frantz 
equipment. 

Hazleton. Century Knitting Co. erect 40 x 70 
ft. mill addition; erect 30x 120 ft. storage 
house; erect annex and bleachery, 60x 140 
ft. 

Lebanon. William 8S, Taubel, Inc.; 
150 additional hosiery machines 
Linfield. Graceline Knitting Co.; completed 
erection of new building, two stories, 40 x 
$0 ft.; installed 10 knitting machines. 
Nazareth, Kraemer Hosiery Co.; erects 90 x 
200 ft. addition, equipped with full-fash- 

ioned machines 

Norristown. Rambo & Regar, Inc.; 
new one-story, 60 x 100 ft. addition. 

Philadelphia. Allen Hosiery Co.; new 
ing; took over business of the 
Chunk (Pa.) Hosiery Mills. 

Philadelphia Cambria Silk Hosiery Co.; new 
mill building, 120 x 237 ft., with dye house 

Philadelphia. Concordia Silk Hosiery Co.; 
erect addition costing about $100,000. 

Philadelphia. Grauer Bros.; moved to new 
and larger location at Fifth st, and Co- 
lumbia av.; additional equipment installed 

Philadelphia Hughes & Bradley removed 
to larger quarters at Tenth st. and Wash- 
ington av. and install additional machin- 
ery 

Philadelephia Ww. T 
nine full-fashioned 
seamless hosiery 
Corp 

Shenandoah. 


Hosiery 
60 x 10U 


Mills, Inc.; suc- 


Hosiery Mill Co.; 
mill building, one 
to be ready by April 1. 


Mills; add 35 
ribbers. 


Lycoming Knitting 
the property of the 
Mills; added new 


install 


erect 


build- 
Mauch 


Zachary, Inc.; install 
hosiery machines; sold 
department to Cracloh 


Miller Knitting Mills, 
five-story mill addition, 40 x 100 ft. 

Wyomissing. The Berkshire Knitting Mills; 
erect four-story and basement addition, 
90 x 262 ft.; purchased property in vicinity 
of mill valued at $350,000 

Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Rathbun Knit- 
ting Co consolidates machinery from 
branch plant at Rockville, Conn., at main 
mill; also plans addition 

South Carolina, Gaffney. Gaffney Knitting 
Co. occupy new 20x 120 ft. building; C. M 
Smith, president and treasurer. 

Tennessee, Chattanooga. Mountain City 
Knitting Mills, addition to dyehouse; in- 
stall 14 additional knitting machines 


erect 


February 


Chattanooga United Hosiery MM 
Knitting machines at main 
creased capital to $4,000,u00; 
lation of 10,000 new spindles 

Knoxville Knoxville Spinning « 
three-story, 70x 165 addition 
equipped for underwear manufa 
L. D. Tyson, president; S. WwW 
secretary and treasurer. 

Texas, Dallas. Texas Hosiery Mi! 
increased to $125,000; install ma 
double production; dyeing anu 
plant installed. 

Utah, Ogden. Ogden-Utah Knitting 
two-story, 56x 165 ft. mill. 

Virginia, Pulaski Paul Knitting 
to enlarge equipment by 100 kr 
chines; contract let for three 
buildings; capital increased to 

Wisconsin, Fort Atkinson. Better 
ting Co.; erecting new 50x 66 ft 

Milwaukee. Holeproof Hosiery 
story, 65x66 ft. addition; 
creased to $3,750,000. 

Milwaukee National Knitting 
four-story, 40x40 ft. addition 

Neenah. Jersild Knitting Co 
story, 60x 120 ft. building 


» 


bia 


SILK 


Connecticut. Danbury. Tweedy k 
Inc.; construction of new office 
power plant and a dye house 

New London Edward Bloom Co 
two stories, 56x 168 ft., for weay 
silk throwing departments; started nego 
tiations for the building of third ang 
fourth units of their plant. 

Illinois, Chicago. E. L, Mansure Co. to erect 
eight-story addition, to cost $1,750,000 
Massachusetts, Boston. New Engiand Spur 
Silk Corp, erect two-story weave shed a 
Brighton plant; two-story, 25x 55 f: 
dition to Newton Mills branch at 

Upper Falls. 

New Jersey, Paterson. Heck Silk Co 
new location at 106 Madison Av.; 70 looms 

Trenton. F. A. Straus & Co., mill additior 
also purchase two local mills of Taube 
Scott-Kitzmiller Co., to be devoted 
silk throwing. 

West New York. Carmen Silk C removes 
to 588 12th St.; increases looms to 8 
J. J. Sissmuth, president. 

New York, Buffalo. The du Pont Fibresilk 
Co. erects addition costing about $2,000,000 
to double capacity. 

Brooklyn. Brooklyn Silk Yarn Co. takes 
over and expands business of Robnot Yarn 
Corp.; Max Feigenbaum, president 

Gouverneur. Cortland-Gouverneur Silk Mills 
Inc., erect addition, one-story, ii4x% 
and remove machinery from Cortland (N 
Y.) branch for installation in it 

Norwich. Abbott & Kohn, with 50 
ribbons erect new 50x 200 ft 
building 

Whitehall. The Champlain Silk Mills dis 
continue Brooklyn plant and remove ma- 
chinery to two local mills; also establish 
new branch at Glens Falls. 

Yorkville. The plant, formerly the Mohawk 
Weaving Co., taken over by Ralway Silk 
Corp.; W. B. Foster, president; 1,500 epin 
dies, 24 looms. 

Pennsylvania, Bally. Bally Mfg. Co.; ere 
three-story mill, 50 x 56 ft. 

Carlisle. Ernest and Herman Levy, In 
erect concrete and steel addition to mill 

Chester. Adelaide Silk Mills; install 100 a 
ditional looms and other equipment. 

Chester Textile Mfg. Co., makers of ar 
silk ‘ Viscotop,’’ start operations in ne* 
quarters at Delaware and Jeffery Sts 

Easton Gunning Silk Co.; purchased pla: 
of Continental Silk Co., Phillipsburg, \ 
J., to operate as Mill No. 2. 

Philadelphia. E. L. Mansure Co.; erect fi 
story addition, 26x 104 ft., in which was 
installed new looms and other equipment 

Rhode Island, Pawtucket. Darlington 7 
tile Co., erecting one-story 86 x 140 
addition. 


Mills 
uilding 


addition 
ng and 


io0oms 
two-story 


RJ SHuTTinG 
CHATTANH OOG4 
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(Drawing by R. J. Shutting, Chatt 


Plant of Hillside Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga. in Which Many [Improvements Were Made During 1922. 
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| Texti y V ative Basis 
” az x . “~ . ; rs Y ‘ ae ™ 
0 In Few Instances Have They Fully Discounted a Further Business Improvement—Southern Cotton Mills and Carpet 
Mills Are an Exception—Any Improvement in Earnings Should Be Quickly Reflected in Czsh 
. . ‘ T , 
Dividends and Stock Values 
“= t4XQUGHOUT the year 1922 rehabilitation of those mills that had possible for many mills in the latter in stock capital. Viewed from this 
a business was so much better suffered most seriously from the busi- section to avoid excessive borrowings standpoint, it must be admitted that 
te with the majority of textile mess slump in 1920. A year ago the and re-financing. Since an ample the year 1922 was one of marked 
a mills than it was in 1921 that financial futures of a considerable supply of liquid capital is requisite progress in the industry toward, or 
cs comparatively little complaint has number of textile mills was in the for the profitable operation of any beyond, a normal and secure financial 
P been heard from manufacturers and hands of bankers, but today there are business, and since this has been one position. 
r merchants regarding the numerous comparatively few that have not of the outstanding features of textile The considerable number of extra 
d andic: . > , - of worke of the bankers’ hands mill financing, it mav be fai << uate duende that ce afi oa 
oe handicaps encountered by many ~ wee ed out ¢ ac Banke ian Is uli hnancing, it may be fair to con- cash dividends that were declared last 
them during the year just passed. So into an independent financial position. sider the year 1922 as witnessing the year by textile mills were due directly 
eh insignificant were the majority of The textile “lame ducks” have either completion of boom liquidation. This {9 ynusual earnings of 1921 and 1922 
“ these handicaps as compared with been eliminated or have been placed view is heightened by the fact that a jn only a few exceptional instances. 
tt those met and conquered during the in a position where their ultimate re- number of mills which had worked These came from profits that were 
Pu depression immediately following the covery is only a question of a few into an easy position during 1921 actually earned in 1919-20, and that 
a collapse of the 1919-20 boom that seasons of profitable business. purposely delayed re-financing for the were saved from the crash that fol- 
eal their effect was underestimated, and With the exception of the tire cord more favorable financial opportuni- lowed. They were husbanded until it 
oe possibly overlooked at the time. and fabric mills and spinners fur- ties that developed last year. Even was certain that the crisis had been 
a Viewing the year in retrospect, how- nishing them yarn on contract the now there are a few mills that are safely passed, and that future earn- 
ever, it can be seen that the effect of liquidation of high-priced inventories delaying necessary re-financing until ings were to be sufficient to take care 
a the protracted strike upon New Eng- and contracts had been completed they are able to show a considerable of normal dividends. These cash ex- 
i (N land cotton mills, the effect of an ab- when the year 1922 opened, but what period of satisfactory earnings. tras. combined with maintenance of 
ae as : ‘ te : . . . a ¢ a or ° 
ns uormally high raw material tariff and might be termed the ate os Stock and Cash Extras regular dividends by a majority of 
of tariff uncertainties upon the wool notes and accounts receivable was far er mills and resumption of former rates 
dis industry. : » eff f a- from being completed in many cases. While stock dividends represent }) a. ate contain indtoutions 
, industry, and the effect of the ultra- Ir g pict mnny SS littl by others, are certain indications of 
ablish conservative buying policy of most Not only has this factor forced much little more to the shareholder than ihe ctrong financial position of the 
; : o a . H ‘ 3 eS ° - ar : S e 
hawk cistributors had really been restrict- borrowing and re-financing in order the splitting of their certificates into industry as a whole, and, combined 
y Silk ing factors of major importance. to provide adequate working capital, two or more parts, they are quite as With numerous stock dividends, and 
epin ; 5 7 : . . . . ha ie tal ; ca . f er 
Excepting for the carpet mills and but certain mills that indulged in ab- accurate barometers of a strong with a fair average advance in the 
. ° - . . . © « « an « 
ere southern cotton mills, the business normal plant expansion at peak prices financial condition as are extra cash stock values of most textile securi- 
ie situation was decidedly spotty for have been obliged to take similar ac Cece. ing tax meentive and ties. afford ample evidence of very 
a most textile manufacturers up to tion. In fact. the latter class of mills other factors that stimulated the dec- complete recovery from the depres- 
o September or October, and certain is not only handicapped by lack of laration of stock dividends by a large sion of 1920, and forecast increased 
a ae classes of mills have begun to feel a working capital, but by an abnormal number of textile mills during 1922 profits, cash dividends, and_ stock 
pla: substantial improvement in business overhead, and it may take several were quite as active a stimulant to \ajyes for 1922 
=* only recently. Even now business years to reduce this overhead to a_ this action in 1921, but it is signifi- 
t with northern combed yarn spinners normal basis. cant that very few stock dividends Dividends and Stock Values 
° wa . ° ° : > al|- 7 ac 7? ° . 
pmen and mercerizers is only fair, and the Effect of Strikes were then declared. The reason will Average dividends paid by New 
Tex - ; > : ‘ < x . = . eal f_aw ity . 7 . - a 
as i cord and fabric trade is still in Many a New — mill could wo i evident a ns Se ©T Bedford and Fall River mills may be 
the « S / s yrrowings mill treasurers and directors, and is . . 
e doldrums. have avoided unusual borrowings and 1 : accepted as showing what might have 
¢ d Fi i - re-financing if it had not been for the found in the fact that neither the Sas sh seein lite elle lias 
a ta : a ‘ . e » BS oO ) : i yx oo 
Soun Financial Position protracted strikes during the first half business outlook nor the financial ce a “a ; j - 
\n outstanding feature of 1922, of 1922, but New England’s loss was position of these mills was sufficiently a aS ee ae ee 
and one that was participated in by the South’s gain, and the large certain and secure at that time to protracted strike. For the latter _ 
the great majority of textile mills, amount of business that was shifted warrant the freezing of tangible and erage dividends for the year were lit- 
was the completion of the financial to the South by the strike made it intangible assets through an increase tle better than the 4 to 42 per cent 
; RATIVE VALUES OF TYPICAL NEW ENGLAND TEXTILE SHARES, 1914 TO 1923, SHOWING HIGH AND LOW FOR EACH YEAR, AND VALUES JULY 1, 
: AND DECEMBER 31, 1922 


-1921-— 
High Low. 
104 
104 


1919- 
Low 
9415 
gO 90 
125 193% 180 190 178 
109 2 141% 109 126% 106 % 
211% 3 31i 95 273 255 275 251 


1221 100 S31 


177 


1918— 
High. Low 
99 ly &9 


—1917— 
High. Low 


—-1922-——— _ 
Dec. 31. High. Low 
109% i115 102 
113 117 106 
141 141 119 
114% 114% 90%, 
240% 273 
| atk Hartford, 119% 119%, 
s 5% 120% 5% 147% 
| ar OM cht % coe wae SEO 5 he 120 
com 142 130 100 
186% 180 162% 
158 te 


b 148%, 132% 
104% 


191¢ 
High 


1915—_,_ _-—— 
Low. High Low High. 
99% 92% 98 77% 821% 
77% 66 67 59% 65 
180 160 35 37 
100 100 5 80 
240 241%, 230% 
106% 1074 


187% 


1914 
Low 
73% 
58% 
135% 
74% 
218% 


1920——, 
High. Low. 
105% 

*167 


High 
109% 
150 6014 
301 

120% 
293% 
ly S014 5 5 112 

77 201% 180 
109 115 8714 2 83 
90 95 % 90% c 92 ) 92 
132 140 ] 33 126% 5 ¢ 120% 
118 142 6 22 10 116 

66 5% 78 3 5 54% *30% 
230 *R55le 821 672% 
163 195% 5 210% *198% 
150 155 181% 
188 206% 194% 
157%, 158 140% 


110 133% 3 115% 


4 ‘4 


9 
195%. 


1v7 
90 


' com 102 74 
75% 5 ; 109 lg 85 
260%, 260% 208 189% 

190 190 170 147 
164% 180 202 178 

t 165% 190 a 
e * 220 - 225 


“<9 





120% 
112 
9514 


*3461 
112 
95% 


22 195 
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If a man takes the life of another, the law recognizes that ve 
motive controls action, and the State will ascertain the A 
motive for the act. en 
nvest 
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But outside of matters governed by law, little thought is a 
° e tOCK 
given to motive, although every act of every man, whether ottor 
at work or at play, is controlled by motive. ie 
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Many an employer who imagines his working force and hat ¢ 
his supervision to be on a high plane, would be amazed 7 
to learn what a tremendous percentage of an annual rials. 
. . the 
payroll investment is lost. A loss that could be pre- ter 
vented through the inculcation of sound motives in the ropor 
° ent | 
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interest rate paid by many savings 
panks, and it is,reasonably certain 
chat the Fall River and New Bedford 
cash dividends would not have aver- 
aged as large had it not been for the 
ielayed disbursement of profits ac- 
-umulated during the boom. The cash 
jvidends paid by a representative 
eroup of Fall River mills, averaged 
yo per cent. and compared as fol- 
jiows With average dividends of the 
previous Six years: 1921, 8.01 per 
cent.; 1920, 32.77 per cent.; 1919, 
14.40 per cent.; 1918, 18.02 per cent.; 
igi7, 13-08 per cent.; 1916, 8.01 per 
cent. An equally representative group 
§ New Bedford mills paid in 1922 
an average Of 9.07 per cent., which 
compares with an average for the 
last 13 years Of 12.9 per cent. These 
figures include extras as well as reg- 
ylar dividends, but do not include 
stock dividends. Regular and extra 
cash dividends for an equally repre- 
sentative group of southern cotton 
mills averaged in 1922 a little over 
ig per cent. and included only a few 
cash extras. Earnings of woolen and 
yorsted mills for the year averaged 
etter than those of cotton mills, but 
the majority of knit goods and silk 
mills did not do so well. 

Stock values might be expected tv 
give a better idea of the extent of 
the improvement in the financial 
position and earning capacity of tex- 
tile mills, as appraised. by unbiased 
nvestors, than does a comparison of 
ividend payments. Bearing in mind, 
however, that the average advance in 
stock values of many New England 
cotton and wool mills from the low 
{ 1921 to the high at the close of 
that year was only Io points, and that 
the average advance since then has 
been barely 12 points, it can be seen 
that the total rise has been extremely 
small as compared with that of other 
lasses of high-grade listed indus- 
trials; what is still more important 
s the fact that the advance in tex- 
tle shares is found to be entirely dis- 
roportioned to the relative improve- 
ment in business. The textile indus- 
iry was the first of the country’s big 
ndustries to start on the road to new 
prosperity and it has progressed far 
ther along the road to complete re- 
wery. Its securities should have 
lully reflected this recovery and, in 
dition, should have discounted a 
portion of the increased earnings that 
now appear to be assured. Instead 
e find that a representative list of 
} Fall River mills have scored an 


verage increase in stock value dur- 
Ng 1922 of only 12% points, an 
qually representative group of 16 
ew Bedford mills only 141% points. 


1 
} 


a group of 18 mills in northern 
England only 11 points. As 
might he expected, southern cottor 
mulls make a better showing, a rep 
e group of 22 mills having 
average advance in stock 
lues iring 1922 of 3734 points 





Present Stock Values Conservative 


Although it is safe to forecast that 
1¢ 1923 trend of textile stock values 
Nust he upward and that the extent 


ivance will depend only upon 


of the ; 
© volume and profitableness of 


TEXTILE WORLD 


business during the year, it will be 
well to bear in mind the fact that tex- 
tile share values never suffered such 
a serious decline following the de- 
pression of 1920 as did those of mos: 
other classes of industrial securities. 





| NEW BEDFORD MILL | 
DIVIDENDS, 1922 


| (From Sanford & Kelley) 


\Corporations Capital Rate Amount 
Acushnet Mills. $1,500,000 8b $120,000 


Beacon Mfg. 








Ce... COMES «<0 *1,200,000 6 24,000 
Beacon Mfg. 
ih MM Sade $1,000,000 6 60,000 
Booth Mfg. Co 

er 852,800 3 68,224 

Booth Mfg. Co., 
ee Serre, $527,400 6 31,644 
iBristol Mfg. 
Sa 1,000,000 10 100,000 
|Butler Mill..... 2,000,000 8 160,000 
(City Mfg. Corp.. 750,000 8 60,000 
Dartmouth Mfg. 

Corp., com... 2,000,000 l6c 320,000 
{/Dartmouth Mfg. 

Corp., pfd.... 600,000 5 30,000 
|Fairhaven Mills, 

Ee 1,500,000 6 90,000 
Fairhaven Mills, 

errr re 2,000,000 6 120,000 
Gosnold Mills, 

 ci.w hy eee 1,650,000 8 132,000 
‘Gosnold Mills, 

le 66.0ee buss 1,650,066 6 99,000 
Grinnell Mfg 

Corp. ...- a 1,500,000 8 120,000 
\Hathaway Mfg 

eae 1,600,000 8e 128,000 
Holmes Mfg 

Co., com... 600,000 20 120,000 
Holmes Mfg. 

= Ae 600,000 8 48,000 
|Kilburn Mill... 1,500,000 Sa 120,000 
Manomet Mills. 8,000,000 7 560,000 
\Nashaw enna 
i SEED ewensece 4,500,000 8 360, 000 
\Neild Mfg. Co.. 800,000 40a 320,000 
|Nemasket Mills, 

OUR. o34- ; 300,000 Ss 24,000 
Nemasket Mills, 

pfd oi tate a oe 300,000 7 21,000 
IN. B. Cotton 
| Mills, com.. £350,000 
IN. B. Cotton 

Mills, pfd 750,000 6 45,000 
‘Nonquitt Spin- 

} ning Co...... 4,800,000 4% 216000 
Passaic Mills, 

casa wees BOO;0CO 20 swans 
Passaic Mills, 

NO Se 'we:s'e'e 1,373,000 eae 
jPierce Mfg. Co.. 600,000 50 300,000 
Pierce Bros., 

DS Sin ha aiyia'y 700,000 6 42,000 
Potomska Mills. 1,200,000 8a 96,000 
Quissett Mills, 

Pee 1,250,000 58d 725,000 
Quissett Mills, 

+ bee eee 305,000 6 18,300 
Sharp Mfg. Co., 

ee .. 2,656,000 8 212,480 
Sharp Mfg. Co., 

Ss 64:03 aes 1,161,000 8 92,880 
Soule Mill...... 1,260,000 38 478,800 
Taber Mill..... 1,200,000 8g 96,000 
Wamsutta Mills 4,000,000 8a 320,000 
Whitman Mills. 2,000,000 12a 240,000 

$61,735,200 $5,998,328 
| ® Increased from $400,000 by 200% 


jstock dividend 
| + Authorized $1,200,000 
| ¢ This is before retirement of 10% of 
preferred stock and fractions as of Dec 
\l, as correct figures were not available 
when this table was compiled. 

a Also stock dividend of. 50% in Dec 

b Also stock dividend of 334% in Dec 

c Also stock dividend of 100% in Dec 

d Also stock dividend of 60% in Dec 

e Also stock dividend of 25% in De« 

f Stock dividend of 200% in Dec. 

g Also stock dividend of 33% in Dec 


None of the above stock dividends are 
jincluded in this table, except Beacon 


Mfg. common. 
The dividends paid 
| by New Bedford 
cotton manufac- 
turing corpora- 
tions in 1922 on 
$61,735,200 cap 
ital, amounted to.$5,998.328 9 72 
There was paid in 
1921 on $59,374,- 


100% 





000 capital... 5.458.956 9 19/100% 
Increase see $539,372 
i ————______— 


That explains in part why the net av- 
erage advance for the last two vears 
has ranged only between 20 and 25 
points, and it may also tend to pre- 
vent any such radical further ad- 
vance as would seem to be warranted 
by the improvement in business tha? 


has already taken place and that may 
be expected to develop during the 
current year. There is another fac- 
tor that tends to stabilize unlisted tex- 
tile securities and prevent such radi- 
cal advances and declines as are com- 
mon in most listed securities, and 
that is the comparatively narrow 
market for such stocks, and the fact 
that most holders make their pur 
chases for investment and hold them 
irrespective of temporary conditions. 
Many of the high-grade textile stocks 
are considered by regular investors 
to be practically as safe as a first lien 
bond, with reasonable certainty of 
much larger average returns than 
from certain highly speculative in 
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vestments. However, the number of 
listed textile shares is constantly in- 
creasing, and the market for them 1s 
certainly broadening, with the result 
that more general investment interest 
is being attracted to textiles. Coin- 
cident with this development, and in 
large part the result of it, there is a 
growing disposition on the part of 
textile executives to make public 
more detailed and comparable bal- 
ance sheets and profit and loss state- 
ments. It can be only a question of 
time before this policy becomes com- 
and there is no doubt that 
it will prove a most effective factor 
in stimulating more general invest- 
ment interest in textile securities, 


mon, 


Stock Dividends Dominant Feature 





New Bedford Mills Declare Extra Disbursements Ranging from 


25 to 200 Per Cent. 


New Beprorp, Mass. 
HE last has been 
past year in the cotton manufac- 

turing industry of New Bedford was 

the record number of stock dividends. 

No less than 12 corporations declared 

extra disbursements this nature, 

varying in amounts from 25 per cent 
to 200 per cent, and totalling $10,- 

300,000. These additional amounts to 

the capital stock of $56,531,600 bring 

the outstanding capitalization of the 

26 corporations to $66,831,600, an in 

crease of approximately 18 per cent. 

Even with the added capital, the 

average cost per spindle amounts to 
very little more than an ex- 
tremely conservative estimate in view 
of the fact that it would cost approxi 
mately $50 per spindle to replace the 
machinery at present day 
These figures demonstrate the com- 
paratively low values used in relation 
to fixed assets of the plants. With 
the exception of Nonquitt, which 
passed its dividend in the first quarter 
of the year, each of the corporations 
maintained regular disbursements, al- 
though there were two instances in 
addition to Nonquitt where the dis- 
tribution was reduced from the regu- 
lar dividend, these 
and Fairhaven. 


vear one ot 


of 


$20, 


costs. 


being Manomet 


Averaged $28.69 Per Share 

In the last week of the year, Soule 
paid an extra cash dividend of $30. 
The dividend on the common stock of 
the New Bedford Cotton Mills is not 
made public, but assuming that it was 
not less than six per cent, the cash 
distribution for the year by the 26 
corporations amounted to $5,930,492, 
or an average of $10.49 plus, com- 
pared with $9.19 the previous year. 
With the $10,300,000 distributed in 
the nature of stock dividends, the 
total disbursed in stock and cash divi- 
dends amounted to $16,230,497, which 
on the outstanding capital of $56,- 
531,600 averaged $28.69 per share, 
surpassing that of the boom year of 
1920, when the amount in cash and 
stock dividends was $13,337,367, or 
an average of $26.17. 

After passing its dividend in the 
first quarter of the year, Nonquitt re- 
duced its rate from $2 to $1.50 for 


the last three quarters. Manomet 
paid the regular $2 in the first and 
second quarters, but dropped to $1.50 
for the last two quarters. Fairhaven 
common disbursed $2 for the first two 
quarters, then reduced the rate to $1 
for the third and fourth quarters. 
All the other corporations maintained 
at least the same rate as the previous 
year, while in several instances there 
were extra cash dividenus in addition 
to the stock disbursements. 

Quissett Leads in Generosity 

Common stockholders of Quissett 
the liberal returns on 
their shares, with $58 in cash, an 
extra of $50 in September supple- 
menting the regular quarterly amourt 
of $2. Pierce not far behind 
Quissett, the extra of $18 in the last 
quarter, on top of the regular $8, 
bringing the total amount for the 
year to $50. Neild distributed an ex- 
tra of $20 1n addition to the $5 


$5 quar- 
terly disbursements, making $40 for 
the year. 

Soule was the next largest with 
$38, being followed by Holmes with 
$20 on the common stock, Dartmouth 
with $16 on the common, Whitman 
with and Bristol with $10. 
These eight were the only corpora- 
tions to pay $10 or more in cash, al- 
though Potomska declared a cash 
dividend of $25 in December which 
was not payable until January, mak- 
ing $33 for the year for that corpo- 
ration. In addition to their large 
cash dividends, Quissett with 60 per 
cent, Neild with so per cent, Dart- 
mouth with 100 per cent, Potomska 
with 50 per cent, and Whitman with 
50 per cent, all paid stock dividends. 


received most 


Was 


$12, 


Running Near Normal Capacity 


At the present time the cotton mills 
are running nearer to normal capacity 
than has been the case since 1920, a 
review of working conditions show- 
ing more than 90 per cent of the 
operatives employed on full time. In 
a few instances night work has been 
resumed at some of the plants, al- 
though in most cases this is where 
certain departments are behind sched- 
ule with other branches. During the 
first six months of the year it was 
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SPECIALISTS 
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serve depositors in the textile trade. 
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A Financial Service for 
Industrial Concerns 


As Investment Bankers specializing in the 
financing of Industrial concerns, we offer to well 
established companies, possessing properties and 
earnings that will bear the closest scrutiny, a 
service in the underwriting of bond issues which 
should be of distinct advantage to them. 
























May we send you, gratis our booklet 





“Federal Taxes in the Textile Industry’’? 


Familiar, as we are, with the marketing of 
Industrial securities, we offer the advantage of 
an organization competent and equipped to 
effectively distribute bonds of this type. 


In our thirty-three years of business experi- 
ence we have developed a clientele which de- 
mands and readily absorbs sound industrial 
bonds. 

Members of our organization who are experi- 
enced in the field of business management and 
finance place their services at your disposal. 
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stated that some of the yarn mills 
were not Operating as much as 50 per 
cent of the normal output, and opera- 
tives and managements alike shared 
in the curtailment which was general 
throughout the industry. 

[he cloth mills did not suffer to the 
ne extent as the yarn mills, as the 


san 
fne class of goods turned out by the 
New Bedford mills did not meet the 


s 


ame competition from other textile 
with the 


centers aS was the case 
spinning plants. At the time of writ- 


ing, only a few of the corporations 
have held their annual meetings, and 
much interest will be shown in the 
fnancial statements to be issued by 
many of the companies scheduled for 
the month of February. 


Optimistic Over Coming Year 


The general feeling is one of opti- 


for at least six months 


ism that 





HIGH AND LOW ON NEW) 
BEDFORD STOCKS 
1922 AND 1921 


(From Sanford & Kelley) 















—1922— ——1921——— 
High Low High Low 
Acushnet Mills .189 155 160 150 

Beacon Mfg 

Co., pfd -101 90 95 88 
com 175 144 150 120 

pfd.....115 107% 126 107%4| 
Bristol Mill... .195 146 180 145 
Butler Mill 153 140 157% 120 
City Mfg. Co. ..160 147% 200 170 
Dartm'th, com.300 250 260 200 
Dartm'th, pfd.. 88 79% 80 75 
Fairhaven, com.155 120 165 141 
Fairhaven, pfd.100 87 92 80 
, com.,.137% 111° 122% 105 
pfd...100 83 90 80 







Mfg 






.150 127% 157% 

























Co : No Sales No Sales 
Holmes, com.. .300 250 300 260 
Holmes, pfd 119 116 115 100 
Kilburn Mill .300 215 235 200 
Manomet Mills.115 96 125 110 
Nashawena 

Mills ..150% 115 145 117 
Neild Mfg. Co..325 268 270 200 
N B Cotton 

Mills Corp., 

com : No Sales No Sales 
N B Cotton 

Mills Corp., 

pfd <a 98%* 95 95 87% 
Nonquitt Spin- 

ning Co... 108* 85 112% 92% 
Pierce Brs., Ltd. No Sales No Sales 
Pierce Mfg. Co.440 435 450 430 
Potomska Mills.220 165 210 175 
Juissett Mills, 

om ..300 200 257% 235 
lisset Mills, 

fd No Sales i01 96 
Sharp Mfg, 

ym .124 100 129 95 









Mfe., 







.108 103° 105% 98% 
8 lit). a Bee 167% 170 150° 
at lls 165 129 155 105 
N ta Mills160 113% 127 107% 
N Mills. 225 205 






the yarn and the cloth mills 
MU Operate at practically full ca- 
city, in marked contrast to the con- 


‘Hons that obtained in the first half 
i922, During the year there was 
‘Ne change in the number of looms 
‘spindles operated in the mills of 


city. The number of spindles re- 
ted active at the present time is 
93,598, an increase of 1,368, while 
1OOT 


decreased 132 to 54,467. 
number of employes at the end 
1e y Was 41,360, a slight in- 
30 Over 


1921. 
“ew additions or alterations were 
ria 

during 1922, the estimated cost 
8 91 The Wamsutta pro- 


100, 


“aed w its work of renovating 
Pant, which is fast nearing com- 
Pwon, and the Acushnet and Hath- 
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away Mills are making additions to 
their picker rooms at an estimated 
cost of $40,000 in each case. 


Increase in Savings Banks Deposits 

The same wage rate prevailed in 
New Bedford as in 1921, and in com- 
parison with many other textile cen 
ters throughout the country, the city 
practically free from labor 
troubles or strikes. Despite the short 
time worked in the early part of th 
year, the operatives forwarded weekly 
donations to the striking workers in 
other cities, and as showing the im 
provement in the [ 
employes, an increase in deposits in 
the savings banks is reported of $2, 
834,116 compared with a decrease of 


was 


prosperity of the 


$562,206 during the year of 1921. 
Dealing in mill shares was above 


the average, although not reaching 
the activity of two years ago Che 
Huctuations showed a wide margin 
between the high and low selling 
prices, ranging as they did from $3 
to $1oo per share. The stocks re 


ported as the most active were Bris 
Nonquitt, Nashawena, Manomet, 


Wamsutta, Booth 


‘ 
toi, 


common, Beacon 


preferred, Gosnold common, Sharp 
common and Fairhaven preferred. It 
was not until the last half of the 
vear that prices took an upward 


trend, when they showed a marked 
increase as business improved and thx 
rumors of prospective stock and cash 
dividends were circulated. 


Increased Dividends in Fall River 





But Necessary to Draw on Surpluses 


Fight Mills Declare Stock 


Dividends 


FALL RIVER, Mass. 
AKEN altogether Fall River tex 
tile securities paid an average of 
9.324 per cent. in dividends during 
the past year as against 8.7 per cent. 
for the year 1921 but to do this the 
past year nearly all of the corpora 
tions have had to draw on their sur- 
plus funds. That some of the cor- 
porations could have made heavier 
drafts on their surplus accounts, how- 
shown from the that 
eight of the corporations in addition 
to declaring cash dividends paid stock 
dividends of anywhere from 33 
per cent. to 50 per cent. each, and 
still others were equally able to tak: 
similar action had they deemed 
wise. 

As in other textile centers busiriess 
here was in a slump throughout th: 
first six months of the year and con 
siderable criticism 
the stand taken by the manufacturers 
in refusing to cut wages when cuts 
were announced by the cotton mills 
in other New 
Continuation of the same schedule of 
wages forced many of the mills to 
shut down either entirely or in part 
and few if any of those that ran in 
full broke more than Later 
when business did begin to pick up 
the price of raw cotton advanced out 
of all proportion to the advance of 
the finished product and earnings 
were consequently small. The mills 
are nevertheless in a healthy condi- 
tion as a whole and from the present 
outlook should be able to hold their 
own with their southern competitors 
despite the advantages held by the 
latter in having longer working hours 
and possibly cheaper production. 

Stock Dividends 

As stated eight of the corporations 
declared stock dividends, thereby 
bringing the spindle capitalization of 
each much nearer the cost of replacc- 
ment, and barring labor troubles it 
cannot be seen why these several 
mills should not continue paying full) 
as high dividend rate despite the ex- 
tra stock. The Sagamore Mfg. Co. 
paid a 50 per cent. stock and 20 per 


ever, 1S fact 


lA 


arose because of 


sections of England. 


even. 


dividend. Vhis mill has 
made splendid dividend showing for 


cent. cash 
a number of years and following th 
announcement of the stock 
the stock jumped to $410 per shar 


dividend 


At no time during the year was it 
quoted below $315 and for years it 
has been one of the most eagerl, 


sought local mill stocks. 

Though a much smaller 
tion, the Cornell paid 21 per cent. in 
cash and 59 per cent. in stock alter 
paying 12 


corpor a 


per cent. for the previous 
year and as high as 65 per cent. in 
The 
demand but 


one year during the war period. 
stock has been in active 


few shares have been obtainable. 
The market price of the stock ad- 
vanced some $50 per share in the 


course of the year and is worth all 
of the advance. 

Very little was doing in the Chace 
mill stock during the year but the 


mill paid a quarterly rate of 2 pet 
cent. and largely out of earnings 
whereas it showed a loss of over 
$200,000 last year. The stock has 


gradually advanced during the year 


from 105 to 127. The Stafford and 
Pocasset, too, have made a better 
showing the past year as has the 


American Linen under its new treas- 


urer. Good returns are predicted for 
all three of these mills during th 
coming year. The stock of th 
American Linen and Pocasset has 
very nearly reached par during the 
year and Stafford was quoted at 125 


at the end of the year, an advance of 
20 points during the 12 months. 

The Border City, Charlton, Flint 
and Union Cotton Mfg. Co. each paid 
50 per cent. stock dividends during 
the year in addition to cash dividends, 
8 per cent. on the part of the Border 
City, Charlton and Flint and 41 on 
the part of the Union. The latter has 
been among the best dividend paying 
mills of the city and stock is 
eagerly sought at all times. It still 
working surplus although 
it paid out $492,000 in dividends be 
side the 50 per cent. stock during the 
year. 

The Flint showed quick assets of 


its 


has a fine 
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some $200,000 in excess of capital 


prior to the declaring of the stock 
dividend This mill has also , in- 
creased its quarterly rate for the 


present quarter from 2 to 4 per cent. 


The stock 1s much sought and has 
been as high as 240. 
No particular surprise Was occa 


sioned by the Charlton declaring a 
stock dividend as such was proposed 


over a year ago and only given up 
at that time because of the duliness 
of the textile industry. This is one of 
the few fine goods mills of the city 
and has made a good showing dur 
ng its short existence: It was of 
ranized in 1912 and started out with 

debt ot about $400,000. Chis has 


heen wiped out and a surplus made of 
that amount. Sales of the 


at $200 were quoted following 


‘hout 


tock 


HIGH AND LOW ON FALL 
RIVER STOCKS 
1922 AND 192] 


(From Sanford € Kelley) 












































High. Low. High. Low | 
Am. Linen Co. 98 82 120 100 
Ancona Co. pfd.No sales No sales 
Do com No sales No sales 
Arkwright Mills. 72% 65 105 60 
Barnard Mfg } 
Co 140 115 112% 95 | 
Border city 
Mfg. Co 160 125 147% 125 
Bourne Mills. .155 133 135 127 
Chace Mills 27 105 147% 100 
Chariton Mills 180 150 185 140 
C'n'nicut Mills No sales No sales 
Cornell Mills. .230% 210 205 IS2% 
Davis Mills 122 94 120 84 
Davol Mills 132 100 120 102 
“lint Mills. 240 191 235 170 
Granite Mills. .117 100 160 115 
King Philip 
Mills ° ° 205 125 150 120 
Laurel Lake 
Mills, com 58 40 150% 40 
Do., pfd 105 100 New stock | 
Lincoln Mfg | 
Co . 140 115 130 120 
Luther Mfg. Co.No sales 188* 175 
Mechanics Mills145 115 132 124 
Merch. Mfg. Co.185 150 215 125 
Narrag’nst Mill 128 115 205 115 | 
Osborn Mills 115 95 130 110 
Parker Mills, 
com, 5 25 55 1 
Do., pfd 100 S5Tt 
Pilgrim Mills, 
com. ee 130 125 145 140 
Do., pfd 105 102 No sales 
Pocasset Mfg 
Co items OO 71 106 70 | 
Richard Bor- | 
den Mfg. Co.160 130 175 125 | 
Sagamore Mfg 
Co had 410 315 375 275 
Sanford Spin- 
ning Co., com.No sales No sales 
Do pfd.. 98 85 99 90 
Seaconnet Mills 45 35 77% 50 
Shove Mills... 95 75 85 65 
Stafford Mills.125 105 147 115 
Stevens Mfg | 
Co. ‘% ‘ 149 127 125 115 
Tecumseh Mills185 165 215 170 | 
Troy Cotton & | 
Woolen Co 700 600 No sales 
Union Cotton 
| Mfg. Co. . 230 180 22 190 
Wampanoag 
Mills 150 130 180 140 j 
14085 


Weetamoe Mills 112% 90 





* Ex-dividend 
+ New stock 






the announcement of the stock divi- 
dend and ex-dividend at that 


Border City has forged rapidly to 
the front as a paying corporation 
within the last few years. It paid 
a quarterly rate of 2 per cent. during 
the year in addition to the 50 per 
cent. stock and is expected to pay a 
good dividend rate the coming year. 
Its capital per spindle is still small. 

The Barnard paid a 150 per cent 
stock dividend in 1921 and despite the 
large increase in capital paid a cash 
dividend of 8 per cent. during the 
and is one of the few that 
its dividend. Very little of 


year 
earned 
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PENICK W&W FORD, Ltd. 


Announce the manufacture 





Aine thin boiling and special 

warp sizing starches—smooth : 
and free from lumps and im- | | 
purities. 


Wouglas Starch is the same excel | 
lent grade of starch as formerly 
produced by the well known : 
Douglas Starch Company. 


| | 
Douglas special starches are made 
in a variety of fluidities to meet the | 
needs of all textile manufacturers. 


We solicit your orders. Our Tech- 
nical Staff will gladly advise with | 
you, regarding your special re- 
quirements. Write us to Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. 


re | 
PENICK & FORD, Ltd. | 














NEW YORK CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA | 
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the stock is seen in the market al- 
though it has advanced over $20 per 
share during the past 12 months. 


Progress of Other Mills 

msiderable surprise has been ex- 
pressed that nothing was done in the 
way of a stock dividend by the Mer- 
chants and Tecumseh mills during the 
epidemic of stock dividends. Both 
are considerably under - capitalized 
and well able to double their capital 
if so desired. The Merchants paid 8 
per cent. and the Tecumseh 6 per 
cel Tecumseh has held strong at 
185 and Merchants at 165. Not much 


FALL RIVER DIVIDENDS IN 1922 
From G. M. Haffards & Co., Fall River, 
Mass.) 


Capital.Rate.Am'nt 
$800,000 4 $32,000 
100,000 6 6,000 


rporation 
mer. Linen Co.. 
Ancona Co, pfd.. 
Ancona Co., com. 200,000 .. 
Arkwright Mills..1,000,000 0 
Barn’rd Mfg. Co.1,250,000 8 
Bourne Mills.....1,000,000 12 
Border City Mfg 
Co. 1,800,000 
Chace Mills 1,200,000 
Charlton Mills...1,200,000 
Cornell Mills..... 600,000 
Conanicut Mills... 300,000 
Davis Mills......2,500,000 
Devol Mills...... 500,000 
Flint Mills.......1,740,000 983 
Foster Spin’g Co. 300,000 .. 
Granite Mills....1,250,000 6 
K’g Philip Mills. .2,250,000 
Laurel Lake Mills, 
pfd. . 
Laurel Lake Mills, 
com, 600,000 
Lincoln Mills... ..2,250,000 
Luther Mfg. Co.. 525,000 
Merch'ts Mfg. Co.1,500,000 
Mechanics Mills.. 750,000 
Narragansett Mills 600,000 
Osborn Mills..... 750,000 
Parker Mills, pfd.1,250,000 
Parker Mills, com.1,500,000 
Pilgrim Mills, pfd 350,000 
Pilgrim Mills, com 700,000 
Pocasset Mfg. Co.1,200,000 
Richard Borden 
a Ser 1,000,000 
Sagamore Mfg. Co.3,000,000 
Seaconnet Mills. .1,200,000 
Sanford Spin., com 500,000 
Sanford Spin. pfd. 500,000 
Shawmut Mfg. Co., 
pfd, ee 
Shawmut Mfg. Co., 
com, 350,000 
Shove Mills...... 1,200,000 
Stafford Mills....1,000,000 
Stevens Mfg. Co.1,200,000 
Tecumseh Mills.. 750,000 
Troy Cotton & 
Woolen Mfg... 
Union Cotton Mfg 
‘o, 1,800,000 417 
Wampanoag Mills 1,000,000 8% 
Weetamoe Mills... 500,000 6 


100,000 
120,000 
96,000 
72,009 
64,000 
84,000 
150,000 
30,000 
92,800 
75,000 
314 697,500 





300,000 8 24,000 


130,000 
42,000 
120,000 
60,000 
42,000 
45,000 





21,000 
28,000 
72,000 


80,000 
360,000 
24,000 


35,000 
250,000 17,500 
19,250 
72,000 
60,000 
120.000 
45,000 


300,000 8 24,000 


( 492,000 
60,000 


30,000 
$3,642,050 


$44,815,000 


An average of 9.324%+., figured on 
id capital and excluding Ancona 
common, Conanicut, Foster Spinning 
ind Sanford Spinning common. 


In addition to which 60% 
lividend was paid, 

In addition to 

idend was paid, 

In addition to 
lividend was paid, 
*Includes 25% cash dividend. 

In addition to which 38.46%+- 
ck dividend was paid. 

In addition to which 66%% stock 
lividend was paid, 

In addition to which 50% stock 

dend was paid, 

In addition to which 33%% stock 

idend was paid, 

In addition to 

idend was paid, 





stock 
which 560% stock 


which 50% stock 


which 50¢; stock 











of either of the issues is often seen 
in the market. 


Ning Philip paid a regular quar- 


terly rate for the year of 114 per 
cent. and an extra cash dividend of 
25 percent. This has been one of the 
lare~ dividend paying corporations in 
the past and its stock has advanced 
dur'og the last 12 months fully $50 
Per share. It was one of the stocks 
for which there is a continual in- 
qui It had a surplus very nearly 
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the equal of its capital stock accord- 
ing to its last annual statement. 

Besides paying a regular cash divi- 
dend of 8 per cent. the last year the 
Wampanoag paid a 33% per cent. 
stock dividend. This mill has a good 
working surplus and should make a 
fine showing the coming year. Its 
stock depreciated in 1921 but it is 
coming back strong and has regained 
30 points. 

The Parker Mills and Laurel Lake 
Mills are slowly gaining strength 
since reorganization and should be on 
their way to prosperity in a short 
period. The Davis, Bourne, Luther, 
Granite, Richard Borden, Shove and 
Stevens have continued their dividend 


rates throughout the year, earning 
them in some instances but only the 
Shove stock has figured in the trad- 
ing of the year. This has advanced 
from 75 to 95. 

Mechanics, Davol, Weetamoe, 
Shawmut, Pilgrim and Troy have 
made little if any change in their 
dividend rates for the year but in 
each instance are in better condition 
than one year ago. 

Arkwright and Seaconnet have not 
made as good a showing and very 
little trading has been noted in the 
shares of either corporation, but im- 
proved conditions in the business 
generally is looked to benefit both 
these corporations materially. 


Southern Mill Shares Advance 





Consistent Demand for Investment Purposes—Outlook for 
Active Advancing Market 
By H. J. Blackford* 


HE last year has been one of 
consistent improvement in the 
southern mill industry after the 


previous year of depression, which 
change has been nowhere better illus- 
trated than in the advance of mill 
shares. 


The beginning of 1922 found the 
balance sheets of southern mills with 
their inventories of cotton and goods 
marked down to a low figure. In the 
spring the manufacturers took full 
advantage of the depressed cotton 
market to purchase a large supply on 
a basis of 16c. and 17c. and on the 
other hand sold very little goods. Of 
course low money rates aided them 
considerably to take this position. In 
the early fall, again, with the cotton 
market at 2Ic. they purchased a sup- 
ply sufficient for the coming season, 
anticipating even the Liverpool mar- 
ket. These factors, assisted by the 
reviving general prosperity, have 
aided the mills, so that their earnings 
as shown by recent statements for the 
last year have been excellent. 

The market for southern mill 
shares has followed rather than an- 
ticipated the excellent earnings of the 
mills during 1922. The early months 
found the market very dull) but be- 
ginning with May an active demand 
sprung up, with few offerings. This 
demand has been maintained consist- 
ently, almost without interruption, 
since that time, with steadily advanc- 
ing prices, so that an average of a 
number of active stocks will show an 


advance of over $40 a share since 
May. 


Investment, Not Speculation 

Inquiries for mill stocks have been 
coming from investors to a large ex- 
tent, instead of from those purchas- 
ing strictly for speculation, as in 
1920. These investors, from a great 
many sections of the country, who 
are familiar with the cotton mill in- 
dustry, have come to believe that ex- 
cellent labor conditions, the nearness 
of the mills to raw material and fuel 
supplies, increasing development of 
hydro-electric power and increasing 





* Treasurer A. M. Law & Co., 
Ss. C. 


Spartanburg, 


familiarity of the managements with 
the making of finer textiles, make 
southern mill shares an attractive in- 
vestment to hold over a period of 
years. 

In looking forward to 1923 we be 
lieve that the increased purchasing 
power of the public, due to general 
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prosperity, will create an excellent 


demand for textile products, which 
will be passed from the retailer, 
whose stock is comparatively low, 


along to the manufacturer. Most of 
the mills have a large supply of cot- 
ton purchased at very advantageous 
prices, sufficient for the larger por- 
tion of the coming year, and are now 
running night and day to fill orders 
already booked. 


Active Market Forecast 

As good earnings will follow these 
conditions, we think that the market 
for mill shares will continue active, 
with advancing prices, though the ad- 
vance for the coming year may not 
be as rapid as that in 1922. With 
stocks still selling at $50 to $150 per 
share less than their book value, 
based on plants carried at $30 per 
spindle, which properties cannot be 
replaced at less than $45 to $55 per 
spindle, we think that the investor 
should have a good opportunity to 
purchase with discretion common 
stocks, as well as preferred stocks, of 
mills under satisfactory management 
Those purchasing for re-sale should 
be able to take a substantial profit by 
the coming summer. 


Year Opens Favorably 


(Continued from page 161) 





ward movement in price during the 
past year. 
expect that this upward movement 
will continue. It may be assumed that 
if consumption is not checked by high 
price of manufactured goods, we may 
see raw cotton reach thirty-five cents 
before the end of 1923. 


There is every reason to 


This matter of increase in the price 
of the staple will bring about ulti- 
mately an increase in production. We 
have had an example in the cost of 
sugar of what increase in price can do 
in the matter of increase in produc- 
tion. It is not possible that the in- 
crease in cotton production, due to 
more extensive growing, should be- 
come effective as naturally as in the 
case of sugar. Movements toward 
increased production are already vis- 
ible. Developments along this line 
are to be seen in the activity of the 
Mission from Great Britain 
which is now advising the Brazilian 
government on the matter of cotton 
raising. Hugo Stinnes is reported to 
be negotiating with Argentina with a 
purpose of developing plans for rais 
ing cotton in that country. 

In the case of wool textiles, the sit- 
uation is very similar to that existing 
in the cotton market, except of course, 
that supplies of foreign wool avail- 
able are comparatively larger than 
those of foreign cotton. 


Pearce 


While consumption in our mills 
shows an increase of 18 per cent 
from a year ago, finished stocks are 
low. There has been a steady im- 
provement in activity until the indus- 
try today is probably operating on a 
basis of 90 


spindles. 


per cent. of active 


Wool is generally reported as high 


in price, and scarce as to quantity and 
there is a shortage of domestic wools, 
especially those of fine grades. Some 
high-grade wool may of course exist, 
although from the manufacturers’ 
point of view it is unavailable as it 
may be held for higher prices. Wool 
sales throughout the past year have 
been in fair quantities, but have 
rarely reached a point where they 
could be called large. Frequency of 
buying rather than size of purchase 
has been characteristic of the activity 
of manufacturers in the market. In 
some measure, we had a continuation 
of the hand-to-mouth policy of two 
years ago. Emphasis is given to this 
buying method by the fact that the 
mills are demanding immediate de- 
livery on last-minute purchases. 

The problem confronting manufac- 
turers, aside from these influences be- 
yond their control, is the question of 
price. In both departments of the 
textile industry the attitude of the 
consumer can only be guessed at. If 
he will accept the increase in cost al- 
ready being taken up by the distrib- 
utors, the textile industry can look 
forward to a very prosperous year. 
It is quite readily understood that in- 
ability to gauge that factor has caused 
cloth buyers to resist strenuously in 
price increases. In the cotton textile 
the consumer, apparently, has de- 
cided to disregard price increase so 
far as it has developed. In the woolen 
industry there is growing confidence 
that prices will not advance rapidly. 
The recently reported increase in 
prices of woolens was in no way 
great enough to suggest that it would 
have any serious effect upon distribu- 
tion to the ultimate 
buying public. 
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UNDREDS of _ hurrying 
passersby pause before these 
little clocks in jewelers’ windows 
—set their watches—and hasten 
on. They want the exact time— 
U.S. Observatory Time. They see 
many other clocks, but this is the 
one they trust—they have found 
it a symbol of Reliability. 















INCE 1888, the date of the founding of the American Moist- 
ening Company, textile men have found this same relia- 
bility in American Moistening Company systems. 










During these 34 vears American Moistening Company En- 
gineers have encountered and solved many problems of hu- 
midification. Their successes have been achieved in all kinds 
of mill structures—under all conditions of climate. 





Here is a background of rich experience that can be of value to 
vou. Let American Moistening Company Humidification 
Engineers study the needs of your mill. A short note dictated 


to your secretary will put our resources and our record for re- 
liability at your service. 


“une” AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. 
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Official 


Official American Textile Directory 


Published annually, in two editions—Office, Large Size, $4.00 
‘Traveler’s Flexible, Smaller, $3.00. A complete Directory of Cotton. 
Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Flax and Jute mills of the United States and 
Canada, together with the Dyeing and Finishing Works, Bleacheries, 
Print Works and other Textile Establishments; about 9,500 in all 
lull information is given about each mill. 


Vest Pocket Editions of the Directory are published in three sec- 
tions, viz.: the New England States and Canada; Middle Atlantic 
States; Southern and Western States. The price of these is $1.50 
per section. 


Directory of Textile Merchandise 


\ directory of over 15,000 names of textile products with descrip- 
tions, first-hand distributors, etc. Tells whether trademark or brand 
name has been registered. Also has a classified list which gives all 
the brands of each product. A directory of decided value to buyers 
of textiles and all those who have occasion to refer to textile brands 
or their owners. Postpaid, $5.00. 


. . — 
American Directory of the Knitting Trade 

Published annually in a handy size for the pocket, $2.00. Full 
reports of every knitting mill in the U. S. and Canada, giving capi 
talization, officers, buyer; goods made; knitting machines, whether 
latch or spring needle; sewing machines; whether the mill dyes o1 

eaches or finishes; kind of power; selling agent; kind of yarn 
bought; jobbers, selling agents, department stores and large retailers 
handling knit goods and the name of the buyer. 


Book Department 


We carry in stock for sale all up-to-date textile books published 
the English language and will send catalog free upon request. 
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Publishers 


Just Between Us 


From the 


What is it that makes possible an issue like this Annual 
Review and Forecast Number? 


First of all it is the textile industry—the American textile 
industry. Here we have an invested capital totaling $3,044,207,223. 
This is a stupendous figure even when thought of in terms of war 
finance. It is equal to the total land value of the State of lowa 
plus 7,025 square miles of Illinois. The U. S. Bureau of Census 
gave the value of textile mill products for 1919 as $5,127,432,000. 
This represents a growth of 500 per cent. in twenty years. The 
last Official American Textile Directory reported 9,767 textile 
mills of all kinds and sizes in the United States. Textile mills 
consume more horse power per annum than any other American 
industry. There is a larger number of big manufacturing units 
than in any other industry—taking as a basis plants employing 
over 250 hands. 


Don’t you think, then, that the textile industry deserves to be 
represented and served by the very best technical and business 
paper that can be produced? 


To go back to our original question, we believe that the second 
most important thing that makes this issue possible is the spirit 
of progressiveness which characterizes American business and 
industry. This demands cooperation, team work, communication, 
and interchange of ideas. These are the very foundations of mod- 
ern industrial journalism. 


Third, and last, is the organization which produces the business 
paper. We are certain that few readers of business papers appre- 
ciate the size and complexity of the organizations which produce 
them. Each organization is a network of specialists—technical 
editors, news editors, market editors, correspondents, advertising 
men, copy writers, artists, statisticians, subscription specialists, 
accountants, clerks, make-up men, and finally the manufacturing 
plant or print shop which has its own production problems the 
same as any textile mill. And in this connection we must not fail 
to mention the associations of business paper publishers which 
have done so much to raise the standards of the business to a point 
where American industrial papers have no equal in the world— 
such associations as the Associated Business Papers, Inc., whose 
requirements for membership call for audited circulations and 
adherence to the highest code of business ethics ever constructed. 


In addition to the primary function of publishing, the business 
paper organization is called upon for many other types of service. 
It may interest some of you to know that TEXTILE Wor Lp’s technical 
department last year answered individually over 3,000 questions 
pertaining to mill operation, processes, management, etc. In addi- 
tion to these we received and answered over 4,000 questions of a 
commercial nature, having to do with the purchasing of materials, 
yarns, goods, machinery, supplies, and kindred subjects. This does 
not include the many telephone requests for information received 
daily. Many hundreds of market surveys and sales plans are made 
and devised during a year for firms who seek a market for their 
products among textile mills. 

This little bit of autobiography is not offered in the spirit of 
egotism, but merely because we believe that a better understand- 
ing of each other will do us both good. It is a part of our business 
to understand your problems. A better understanding on your 
part of our function will enable you to make better use of the 
services we are equipped and anxious to render. 


OF THIS ISSUE 10,300 COPIES WERE PRINTED 
Members Audit 
Associated 


Circulations 
Papers, Inc. 


Bureau of 
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